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No. 1201. 

From. 0. BERNARD', Esq.', 

Offg.^ Secretary to the Okvemmfi of Bengal, 

' General Department (Education), 

To THE DI^E(irdR.'oF PUBLIC* INSTRUCTION 


’ Dated Calcutta, th !&//< March 1873, ^ 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt o { you i endorse- 
ment No. 9o6, dated lffth March si 873, forwarding mbrigftialta letter 
from the Inspector of Schools, Pres/denoy, Divisible together with a 

• copy 6f the rep<*t oT'publio instruction * for ihe„ yea* ending 31at ■ 

^MaroK 1872. . 

• 9 

2. . Ih reply I am to state thafrtht review 0 n the report wilf be 
tafyn upa^once. In the meantime I am to request that you will be 
gqpd* enough tb convey to* Mr. Woodrow tile l^ression of tho 
Lieutenant-GovenJbr’s fhanks *for the trouble he has taken in drawinc 
uy the report in' question. * 

I ha^c the honor to be, * 

Sir, 

Your mogt obedient &rvhnt. 

* * ' 

• • 

i C. BERNARD, ' 

Ofy Secretary Me Qovt. o/Bengal 




^ N^ 1669. J 

1 - From H. #. ^>GOTTO]JI,’* Ej<j., 

Offg.Asd' Secretary to the Government oj • uengal , 

Geme^al Department ^Education), 

1 * 

To the DIRECTOR of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

T)a(ld Vakntta, the A'ind April 187 8. 

• ® IR » ( 

iN^-eplf’to yojir lette^No. 1262, dated 2f?th MaroJj 1^7», I 
am directed .to convey the Lieutenant- Governor’s sanotion to jjj 9 
publication of the report on public; instruction for the year ending Slat 
March 1872, whioh accompanied your previous endorsement No. 966 
*o/ the flOth March 1873. . 

have the honor to be, 

Your most obedient servant, 

h. j. s. cotton, ' 

Offg. ’Asst. Seeretafy'to the Government oj Bengal. 




RESOLUTION . . 

GENERAL DEPA$EMEftT. 

Edition? 

. Calcutta l the 19$ May 1873. 

* 

RfilD— 

) ft -T 

The Annuli Report on Publi* Instruction in Benml dftrinc the 
\ .year 1871-72. * ^ * 

• ^ # - 
Read qlso— - 

. . The Conftnissio'ners' 'annual reports upon the progress, of educa- 
tion in their division?. • 

Resolution. — The report on publicjnstmctioii is written 
b^Mr. Woodrow, *ftho offic^ted for three* months during the 
Director’s absence on privilege leave. It did not reach the 
' Government until eleven months aftdr tie close of the year 
to which it refers. During these eleven’ months tbWjias' 
been much doing in the Bengal Jiiducatibnal DepartmeRfrj 
a report on those transactions will* soop bo duo ; tho educa- 
tional chapter of the recent Bengal Administration Report 
hap touched upon most of the*measures anjl^moot questions 
bf the year 1871-72; tha progress o t f education in most of 
the provinces of Bengal haa»* already been reviewed in tho 
Government resolutions# on tl\e Commissioners’ education 
Reports.. The Lieqtenant-Governo* will«<herefore review the 
present repo# briefly. His^nor’s best thanks are due to 
’Mr. ^Vobdrow, the Tate, Officiating Director o£ Public Instruc- 
tion, *apftl to some of fhe Inspectors, for the cafe .^ith ^rhich 
thfi export .has be$l drawn up; he# is confident that the 
detailed account of the preseitt#state of education in each 
district will be#oi very great use to the*schoo! cdmmi^teqs, in 
whft^e hands the* initiatiyfi in educational administration 
will npw lie. # • 

The LieuflvmnfcGoveri^canrjft proceed to review the 
report .without again expressing his deep .sense of the loss 
rwnich the Educational Department of Bengal h&s sustained 
*b^ the death* of Mr. R. LVMartiq, who was carried off in a 
few hours.by an attack 8f cholera, which he caught when 
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inspecting schools .in MEowrah. Mr.- Martin’s report in tlie 
present volume shows/how great a loss the Government has 
sustained. * 

Th& Lieutenant-Governor much regrets that since the ' 
end .of tna .year ynder Review Baboo Bhudpb Mookerjee, 
Inspector of 4he Rajshahye Circle, an officer who has done 
much good service in bphalf of education,’ and ‘especially 
in behalf of.priiaary schools inpBengal, should have fallen ill 
and sjiould have been compelled to retire, temporarily at any 
t rate, from active w<3rb. , r * 

r 2 f Page 36 of' the report shows the number of schools 

* and* scholars in Bengal to nave been — ' 

« ■<-,*' On* tlie »31st On the 3lst 

c 1 March 18>1. r Search 187 e 


Government aideAschools ... 4^228 4,412 

Scholars at Government aided schools 16.3,854 166.140 

Unaided school's counted ... w". ' 10,909 

Scholars' at unaided schools counted ... t 1 169,953 

total of all schools • ‘ ’ ... 4,2^8 15,521 

Total of all scholars ... •• ... 163,854 336,093 

, i t * 


JJnaided village schools, now appear for the first ‘time in the 
, educational statistics gf Bengal * but,' as Mr. Woodrow • ac- 
knowledges, his figures ^re imperfect! So far as the census 
ngures give us light upon this subject, there seems ground for 
believing that there are at least 18,000 or 20,000 indigenous 
primary schools in Bengal. If this be so, then the tot?I 
number of children under instruction of any kind in Bengal 
would be above ‘450,000, or nearly 1 to every 150 souls of 
tho population. This proportion is in truth miserably small. 
We have no statistics to show for' considerable areas of 
country what proportion' of the people can read and. write. 
We have, however, the following result^ of the educational 
census taken in different parts qf the eogimtry, nstmely 

A census of 35,000 souls in a rural .tract of the 24rPer- 
1 1 gunnahs' showqd that - 4£ pel: cent, of the people 

1 could read, wr^te, and count. • 

•A '‘census of 178,000 souls in the Nuddea district showed 
that 2^ per cent* t>f the people could read and 
write. ^ • e c * , • c * * 

A census of Calcutta and ‘‘its suburbs showed tfyat out 
of a^ metropolitan pqpulation o£ *892, 429 souls, 
150,281 (or nqarfy 18‘per cent.) 'could read and 
wtitp, or were 6 under instruction. 
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In Calcutta and its suburbs one-elfeventli *of the educated 
people were females, the remaind$» being males. In the 
rural tracts there, were scarcely any educated 'women at all. 

' . In the 24-Pergunnahs tract only (3 ’women couldf read or 
write out of a total of 17,407 femq\ps of qll agej. . This* utter 
and complete* absence of all education among*the women of 
rural Bertgal is a difficulty with yhjjch neither Government 
nor private bodies ate as ycAg able slicc’essfillly .to contend. 
•Only 9,518 girls are .shown by pago 36 of the report to bo 
•mnder education in Bengal,, ynd each s^hbol-girl’s instruction 
cost» nearly double* as much as each school-boy’s, though tha 
education of.girls is nowhere Carried nearly up t© the staiAlard* 
of boys’ schools* all’over Ben&iV * • * 

\ 3. Mr. Woodrow’s analysis of* tho increases, and de- 
creases of the several classes of schools' and colleges shows 
that tlfe law classes liav<j decreased in. huftibefs, wl©le tho 
pupils of the Engineering*and Medical policies have ttlcrenscd. 
The only notable and regrettable decrease is that •of - tflo 74 
aided English middle schools:* The .kictoJtbnfrnt-Gbvernor i*T 
qoI quite satisfied that the Ganges floods sufficiomly* account 
for the closure of 14 per cent, of tlig aided •English middle 
’ schools of Bengal* and he wbuld bo glad, thdt the Director 1 
should look more closely into* the fiibt and .causes of*tm» ‘de- 
crease in his report for 1872-73. # *Tlio Licutonant-Govgriior 
does mot fully accept Mr. Woodrow’s account of tho reduction 
c£ the ..3rd and 4th year classes at the Kislmaghur and 
Borhampore Colleges, j Tho classes wore not* closed because 
|hey “ did not pay.” • No Government colleges, and very 
few Government schools, pay ihoir tvay. Tho fact was tliut 
the senior classes af thesd collegjis had *becdmc so small that 
{heir cost was out -of all proportioft to the good they did ; 
jnoney iy as greatly .wanted tor* institute classes in practical 
and Jyiyjsieal science a^Govcjnment colleges ;’ funds foa thfs 
purpose could not bp, taken from tlm yefy insufficient allot- 
ment fqr primary schools ;and sq, by ’reducing the* costly ayd 
comparatively useless senior claves at. these two colleges, 
funds, were made available fgr opening science- classps*.^ all 
the ’colleges in Bengal. 0 At ono time indeed it .had been 
proposed that*the co^t of oolldg’es slmjiW. bo greatly reduced, 
and funds thereby found *for* promoting •primary education ; 
but the Lieut*enant-GoveAior, after considering .tho bubjcct 
fully, foaild himself iymble*to chrry far* this policy. The 
reduction of Colleges wentftto ’further tHan yras required*. to 
over the cest of science classes at colleges ’and to do justico 
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to the Hooghly endowment ; and considerable, though still 
lamentably insufficient, /funds for primary schools were found, 
temporarily at any rate, by savings in other directions. 

4. ' Vhe table showing the distribution of expenditure 
during the year makes-^-** 

•Rs. 

ihe tofal expenditurejfrom thejGoyernmeht trea- 
sury for the year, was ...» •••», 18,14,037 

T^he Government grflnt for the .year lass by thf • ■ 

estimated receipts from fees **#••• 20,27,870 fJi 

• • • m * 

• 9 j§ • • 

So that* thp Educational Department spent E.s: 2,13,000 
sliorj of the grant allotted to it* for the year.* The largest 
payings were under <lie allotments for — 

Grants-in-aid, 

Government’ Colleges, 

‘Government Higher School®, 

Direction and c Inspection. 

It is satisfactory to find* thgt 1 very nearly «tho full Govcrn- 
menkgrgnt was spent 'on .primary education. 

p. Colleges . — The decrease in the number of under- 
graduates at Government colleges in 1872 was per cent., 
and at aided colleges 9 per cent, on the numbers for the yesr 
1871. The Presidency College, tho Medical* College, the 
Engineering College, the Free Church 0 College, and the 
General Assembly’s College, had a larger number of under- 
graduates than ftv^the preceding* year' The number of 
under- graduates at ’the toanskrit and Berhampore Colleges 
continues to be exceedingly ■Small. The 'High School, or 
dfcho<?l with t-vyO years’ college plassss^at Cuttack,' continues 
to do well. « Duriftg the last yejjr t^p ether second plass 
colleges on* the same footing have been endowed by .private 
liberality at Rajshaliye anc\ Midnapore. These high schools 
are Jtajjgpt and mapaged erftirejy by Native masters.,. and 
' aro very .much cheaper than tpe # ordina*y Bengal colleges. 
It remains to bo seen* they ‘car* compete successfully with 
tho* much n\ore costly second. *bla9s colleges at Berhampore 
and Kislinaghur, where thd * Principal is a diigldy-paid 
European officer,* <and where cilit} second Professor rfeceivd^ a 
larger salary than the Head-M&stei^ of tho High Schools at 
Cuttaok and Gowhatty. 
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6. Higher Schools . — The princii^l test of the success of 

the higher schools which Government maintains in almost 
every district oY Bengal is the University Entrance Exami- 
nation. The collegiate schools, whiclp Imve the advantage of 
the supervision of Eui'opean officers, are on the.SWiolo the 
most successful. It is very satisfactory, However, to find that 
next to tlio sevCn best collegiate schools, live of which are in 
Calcutta, the Pogose* School rut Da*eojf, a private •instigation 
receiving no pid iron) Government, yas the most successful in 
-Bengal. At a* very slioK interval copies the Metropolitan 
Institution, a "self-supporting unaided .sehdbl in Calcutta* 
mShaged wholly* by Natives. The success pf the 4 uglier* 
school in a" reipoto and backward district like JVIyinensing 
is i||tisfactofy. * The table at "page 1 7 *of the report she w^ that 
•excepting tlio towh of Calcutta, where thVre yre many ellici^pj; 
highei*sclipol§, the«district of lloogldy irf-by far the foremost 
district ? of Bengal in education. Its onc-und-lydftaniillions 
produced 102 successful candidates* for. the* Eijtranpe Exami- 
nation; three otlierdistricts only produced more than one-fiftlr 
of that number ; and one. district only, the 24-Pergunnahs, 
produced hftlf as many successful entrance candidates tys 
Ilooghly. • * • , 

7. The statistic.*? offered at pjiges 24 — 2G of tho iV.v.ubef 

of Mahomedabs who pass University examinations are indeed 
matter for much regret. Tlih fact that the proportion of 
Maliomydan under-graduates has been steadily rising of lato 
years is so far satisfactory, "as is also the Aispector's state- 
.ment that Mahon icdan; l»oys > arc gradually creeping to tlio 
tops of their classes.in the •schools of* Eastern Bengal. * It 
seems, tot*, that the Government colleges und higher schools 
are more acceptable to Malfoihcdftns tlfan aided institutions 
i of the same **,aliftrcy The Ltc*itenant-GovernV>r apprehends 
that^Malioificdans form in Eastern Bengal a* •different 4 socinl 
stratum* to what /hey <lo # in the North- Wes tern .Provinces or 
Bcliar.. In these latter provinces they amount to one-sixth 
or less thap oncjjsixtli of the population, and many^of them 
belong to the middle and welPto-do classes; .they therefore 
liolt£ their own at Yhe higjhpj schools and in the Government 
shrvioe. In ^astcrnfBeuggl, on tlyo # i>ther hand, Mahomedans 
are found mainW an "on g» tin? y yots end* the lower classes of 
thp people, ana they ftfrm-'from one-lialf to * four-S/ths of 
.t\j6 population of tlie*eastq i rn. # di8tricts ; th’cy attend the pri- 
mary schools largely,, bjrt very few df them arc fount! in 
the highei* schools yr college classes. * 
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8. The ‘Lieutenant-Governor has considered the in- 
teresting figures and remarks offered at pages 32 — 34 of Mr. 
Woodrow’s ‘ report ; but' he cannot admit the' fairness of the 
reasoning^ that becausp'two-tliirds of the boys in the higher 
and middle schools are in the lower classes of those schools, 
therefore twd;third5 of the* money spent on such schools must 
be held to have been spent on primary education. The 
tabled at pages 1 35 a^d C 41 of the report show that the 
total cost of each boy ap a primary school is about Rs. 3-5 
per annum, while thq cost of each * boy’ at .the higher and . 
middle schools* is about Rs. 15-11* per .annum. We can 
•hardly therefore take credit for devoting ‘Wo-thirds of our 
higher and middle school expenditure oi> primary education 
when it is clear that if *tho money were to be £pt>nt exclu- 
sively on primary schools, it would pay foV teaching nearly 
live tinies as many -boys as it now does. • ... 

S. ‘ Normal Schools* — The notice ©f the Notmal Schools 
at. pages 50-51 of the report does not state how many certi- 
ficated pupils y ere ‘produced at the higher and lower class 
normal schools during the year ; iior is it stated how many 
of the certificated ptipils. really take tatlie profession of toach- 
■iiig. The Lieutenant-Governor, finds, however, from passages 
in - different district’ Reports, that most of the passed 
students of the lower normal schools really do take up village 
schoolmastcrsliips as soon as they leave the normal school-. 
The late Mr. Martin’s account (page 37) of the work done 
by the Midnapore normal scholars after their training Was 
completed is most satisfactory.. Out of'23^ persons who have 
passed out of the Government normal 'schools, all but nine 
have opened schools in Midnapore or in neighbouring districts. 
But tiro reports are not so full, regarding .jhe employment 
of scholars from the higher ‘class normal schools, and it is 
regarding this class bf normal *schdols ' that the -Lieutenant- 
Governor lias most doubts. 

fr • 

' 10. c Fees flay able * at (government School# and % Colleges . — 
Mr. .Woodrow . correctly states (page 65) the intention# of 
' Government in the order which invited attention to the subject 
of school fees. The Lieu^narrt-tr/fverner certainly does n&t 
think that the fees at Gfdverpnmftt schools can be usefully or 
property raised ; he has at times feared that the fee of Rs. 3 
and Rs. 4 a months taken at tl\p Government higher ^ schools 
is tyo high with reference, to* the* value of money find the 
means yf the people of .this country. He bas only acquiesced 
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in the Rs. 12 fee paid by the students of the Presidency 
College, because the college is already very full, . if not over 
full ; it is very costly, and education thereat is much prized. 
Looking to the relative value of money, lie consolers that 
tho Rs. 12 a month fee for tuition alorie 9 at the* Presidency 
College would bo equal to a fee of about £100 in England ; 
while tlie*feo o*f Rs. if or Rs. 4 a iyoijth at the higher schools 
would correspond to a fep far tuithh alone* of about £^5 or* 
■£30 in England. §uch* rates in England would bo certainly 
•very high? and* tho Lieutpyant-GovtayiT>r i^ quite clear that 
our rates cannot Jbc raised. It is only owing to our exceed* 
ingly liberal system of Government scholarships tliaf the 
high fees arc .rendered toldfyfclc to the middle and lower 
cli\scs. *But the Lieutenant-Governor.has urged outhej^du- 
catlonal Department and on school niarihgors that the high 
fees tflkem from bt>ys -ip the lower clas’sdk of Government 
schools’should, if possiJdC, bo.rcduced ; an<J he has flfi several 
occasions invitnd the Committees df zrllali schools to spend 
their surplus fandgjn reduciii'g the r;ites*of sdhoo^’fees. Mr. 
.ClTtrke’s account (page -200) of tho e lloots of raising tho 
Chittagong school fees is, the Lieutqnant-G<A T ernor belieyea, 
substantially cofrect. ’flic fntereSting.detuils*given by Babifo* 
Radhica Proshad Mookerjeo of the large* private school ;,,jn 
Calcutta show that the fee rates tq)c6n by Native managers of 
these large and successful institutions fire considerably lower 
than tlya rates at most of tho Government higher schools at 
Jhe liead-qiufrtcrs of Bengal "districts. The report does not 
show what rates \>f rceb obtain at the successful Pogpso 
School at Dacca. Tlic Bel lift' ScicnfifitfSociety, it is observed, 
puts the fees at its behoofs at ji Quarter* the amount of the fees 
taken in tho neighbouring zillah schools. Tho account of 
the great Ctileilttiw unaidcd'sChools confirm^ the Lieutenant- 
Govdyncr’s View that, •our higher school fee-rjitcs arc •often 
too high ; and Hig, Honor hopes that the District School 
Committees will apply the surplus’ funds of theii* higher 
schools to reducing tho fees, begi/ining.thcir reductions with 
the lower classes. * » 

* JL1. Mr. Woodrow’^* sketch (pages 77 — 83) of tho 
gfowth of the, schdpl-bo»k literature* in Bengal is very 
interesting; and his infcreft/se sceftis fair that schools and 
jcljool-boys. must have Increased enormously .sinc6' % 1853, 
wjifen thord .nCpre hardly* •any*sch<5ol-bopks ; whereas now a 
jingle editiorf of a Bengali school-book rung occasionally, to 
100,000, and often to 5,000 or JL 0,000/;op jcs. Mr. Wwourow 
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shows the cost *of school-books to be, when the cheapest 

editions are. used, — • 

• / • 0 

Rs. 1^ or annas 4> a year for a primary school *course. 

„ 16| or nearly Rs. 3 *a year for a middle vernacular school 

* course. c c . , 

„ 30 J or about Rs. 5 a year for a middle English school course. 

•/, 49 or about Rs. €| a J?ear'fp£ a higher .school course. 

„ 81 1 or about Rs. 16 g, year fSr tie First Arts University course, 

, /, 634 °r about Rs. 32 a year for the last yqpes o^ the under- 

graduate*course! * ' * . e 

"These charges, which exclude the cost of*bo6ks of refer- 
ence, such* as 'atlases ^nd dictionaries, fofm a. very consider- 
able«addition to the post of schooling in a poor country --like 
India; and the Lieutenant-Governor trusts that all authorities 
will be careful dot* to add to the cpst of ‘schooling by using 
dear scliTM-books pr te^t-books.* *» His Honor believes that the 
Calcutta School Book ‘Society h’as done a great service »to the 
“cause of e*4jica£iori.by establishing all over, the country agen- 
cies for the sale of books at rated very little above cost price. 
But he hopes ® that the Society will direct its attention to 
•cheapening the elenientafy books in universal use. Tho 
Liofftenant-Goverijor recently sanctioned a grant to the 
Society of one-lialf the Cos£ of a large edition of a Bengalee 
manual of practical science, on condition that it should be 
retailed at one-lialf the price at which the Society had intend- 
ed to bring it out. He will be ready *in this way to aid » ip 
cheapening approved vernacular tekt^boo&s ; ana he has the 
less hesitation in so dbing, because the* School Book Society 
pays no dividend to *any shareholders and makes no profits 
for any one except its customers. When the school-books 
have been revised by the committee now tiooiinatejl at the 
instance of tb& Viceroy, we shall be* better able tV-mSfltiply 
cheap editions of rdally good and useful books. . j 
, 12i Pages 85 — 9§ of the report *givo an 0 interesting 

sketch of the educational w\>rk done by the different mission- 
ary Societies in Bengal. The table at p^ge°44 shows, . that 

* the cost of the Free Church Colfege per pupil is lower, than 
at pny other Government *or 'aided college ip. Bengal,* while 
the cost per., pupil Of the GeriSetal 'Assembly’s College is the 

* next lowest. The table at page °22 shows that the great 
schools attached to^thesd two* colleges are si^thand? seyehtb 
on the list of successful higher ‘schools in* Beng&l, while the 
college reports shpw .t.hat .the Free Church College passed 
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more B.A. students than any college in ‘Bcftgal except the 
Presidency College, and more First Arts students than any 
college except the Presidency, Hooghly,. and Kishnaghtir 
’ Colleges. • On all grounds, therefore,, the Free Chuvcfi College 
may be congratulated on its very signal auceesa. • The •sum- 
mary at page 91 -shows that 15,441* boys ar<? educated at 
aid.ed missionary colleges apd schools in BongaJ at a.Jotal 
cost of about Rs. 13’aheiuiJ$r an mini, out of. which sum 
Rs. represdhts the- Government grant-in-aid. It is satis- 
foctory to find ^hafc missionipw schools «re specially successful* 
amprfg the ljighlajfd tribes of Chota Nagporo, . Sonthalip, tho< 
Knasi Hills, *and* Darjeeling^* whero ordinary* Government' 
agency can least easily penetrate. • 

\l3„ • Girls' Schools. — Six-sevenths • pf the Government 
\nonoy spent On female education arc givpn «as grants-in-aid 
to Natfyje-managed hnd npssionary girls’ schools and toccnana 
teaching agencies. Oul^ 9, ft >8 girls and wpmcn mnf fcjftirted 
to be under any kind of instruction* out* of a total population 
of 33,274,074 •fcipales. The" zenana, a&chcl^s pi Calcutta* 
are* doing some good, and -have several hundreds’ of girls and 
women under instruction. Outside Calcutta* Dacca, and * 
few* large towns *and head-quai-tei* stations. in Central and. • 
Western Bengal, there appears to Jbb little; desire for or at- 
tempt to obtain female education.* But tho Lieutenant- 
Governor quite acknowledges that at* somo places English 
and Native gentlemen have shown much interest and zeal 
ijl ^regard to little girls’ schools, which he # has boon pleased 
to see. * ' • 

14. Government GollegcS. — The* detailed reports of tho 
several colleges show that tho.P£csi*dem:y^Ci vil Engineering, 
and Medical Colleges have bepn successful diu-ing the year 
jmder reyiew.* # lno* number 'ol* passed assistant engineers, 
sqb-ei^giiieers, overseer**, tind smb-overseters, wlig are produced 
yeqply *Dy the OiviJ. Engineering Coljego, sectrft; however , % 
small compared to tho sizo of tho classes. Tho srrfallost aipl 
most expensive college department in Bengalis shown to bo 
that attached tb tjie Sanskrit College. • The Dacca hJollege 
was “loss successful than usyaLat tho University examination, 
anH tlte college, clasps felt off during tho year. The Patna 
College improved during* the. ^year *m fespcct..botli of the 
nmjiber* of its students and of their success at thcUni^rsity 
tKampiafSons.* '.Out of'tlm* .Patna College * under-graduates, 
40 were* Bengalees and 97 werg natives qf Behar, while 
nine out of the 79 under-graduates we^s JVJahomedans* The 
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Kishnagur College ‘did very well at the University examina- 
tions ; the -Berhampore .College did worse, both in respect of 
nftmbers. and of University examinations, than any college in 
Bengal-, < The number on the rolls at, and the success of the 
students of, etlie several* colleges during the. year 1871-72 
were as follows : — * • . 


Full Colleges teaching up fo the 
B.A. stumfurd. 



° a S 
u A > 

a s -5 

2 on *5 
* € ! 
-2 a 

I? 


Number of Students 
yrno passed in , 
• 1871 - 72 . 

•-* • r 

f rhe First The B.A. 
A*ts efcami- degreed i»xa- 


naflou. 


initiation. 


• • 

Presidency College . .* . . 399 . 279 &8 < 36 

Hooghiy ' „ .. 138 j 335 2ft ; 7 

Free £ liurcli * ,, « • t . 1^2 <>184 11 1^ 

Cathedral Missicfh College . . c 100 314 15 7 

'Kislmagliur Police '•* «... 1"5 • 34£> c '19 5 

Patna College" . . fa • 482 8 ^6 

Dacca ,, •* . . . * *103 357 ’ 9 J 

General Assembly’s Qollcgc . - 70 * 231 .7 

St. Xavier’s College ‘ ... *30 *592 2 3 

Berhanipore „ ‘ •“ 33 992 . 4 1 

Sanscrit ,, • > 26 H20 3 

London Missionary College .. 40 374 2 

Second class colleges (or high , 

schools ) teaching , up to the n ^ . 

First Arts Examination sthn- t . 
dard. ° ‘ * , • 

c 4 " * * c _ 

Go wliatty High School * ... 432 3 .. 

Cuttack „ •• c 19 283 6 

t ‘ • o 

t ,_£ — - — “ — « 

l l5. $l\<s Lieutenant-Go Vbrnor has recently 'reviewed 
•most of t the divisional 0 educational fepot j/s, and ho will 1 not 
nbw reyiow in detail the progress of education in the several 
divysiops and .clistricfs as shown in the Inspectors’ reports 

E riritcd As Appendix A to the Director’s report. He notices, 
owevor, the following^ j)o c ints in tjflc Inspector^’ report^ : i 

BURDWAN-*. DIVISION. * - . 

^ c :j 

The late Mr. MartiVs accoupt °of the /way fn wKieh 
Deputy Inspectors do thoir*yrofrk inspection ft in every way 
satisfactory. If ttye inspecting officers incall districts do their 
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work as honestly and are supervised as .effectively as they 
were in the late Mr. Martin’s circle, Jlie Government grant 
for middle arid primary education’ will be Very well spent. 
Mr. Martyi’s remarks at page 7 of Appeitdix A, regarding 
the mistakes into which our trained village teachers* fall, aro 
earnestly comlnended to the consideration of every district 
committee and* every • inspecting officer in Bengal. If our 
improved patshulas arc ever to forfn Recognised institutions 
in Bengal villages, the tea’ch&'s rnujt at the outset deviate 
as little as "possible from the accepted plans of teaching 
and jof charging for tuitidrf. The Luyiton&nt-Govcrnor is 
gfttd to know * tli at the patslmla scholarship rides or 
October exactly and precisely meet the views Jicld by so 
experienced* art officer as Mr? Martin,* and now set forth in 
•the* report whielf has boon presented V> Q over union t hffcp j 
his death. . • •• • • # 

. 16* Sir. Martin’s rfinuy^s (pages 18, 19, 20J, as ujoll as 
other jiotices in the scVcral Inspectors’, repbrfcj regarding the 
usefulness of night seliools attached to #ovdi*iary •patshulas,' 
aro recommended* to the attention of ’the *distf ict Committees 
and Magistrates. . . • . 

. The Ljeutannnt-Govornor quite C(*ycuns in tho vfow 
(page 11 of Mr. Martin’s report), "that Bengal scltool-boys 
should, after* getting a rough knowledge of the geography 
of the world, learn first the geography of their 'own 
(^strict and province before they proceed to learn the 
geography of Asia and of ether continents. This parti- 
cular point was strongly and sensibly urgdtl on the national 
’schoolmasters in England Professor Huxley sonio few 
years ago. • * • * . • 

* 17.. Tho particulars giv<?n by Mr. Martin (pages 1 0 — 18) 

regarding thp effect of tho .Bgrdwan fever upon the schools 
rand Hclft)rtl-t>oys aro .vgry distressing. The Jjieutyiiant- 
GovehjOr can qnly hope that tho diminution pf tho fever 
wlfidh has# recently* occurred may*lJb permanent.. Mean* 
while Ihe Government is doing what it # can cure the sihk 
and # strengthen#and set up tho convalescents. . . _ . 

• Tho Lieutenaht-G oveiyi or notices with satisfafttfon* tlio 
remarks of thg Inspector ftpd Deputy .Inspector regarding tlie 
spread of girls”«chodls in BaycooraJ,’ which is educationally 
an adyaneqd* district. Girls’* schools are so ’few apd so 
.expensive tliat the Lieutynayf -Governor feels hardly able 
to nilake an* Allotment for scholarships tenable by gjrls ; 
moreover,. there.arq no “higher’* girl s’ % schools at which such 
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scholarships could he hold. The patshalas’ scholarships are 
few enough for the. many village schools which the 
Government hopes shortly to have ; and His 'Honor cannot 
recommend that * any * of the patshala scholarship money ’ 
be devoled n to girls’ schools. Still, if the district com- 
mittee of any district where girls’ schools are really 
numerous and nourishing^ desire to spend savings., from the 
grarifs-in-aid allotment or from 'some other source on prizes 
or scholarships for girls, the* Lieutenant-Governor would 
have 1 no objection. * „ s . * • 

( 18. Mr. Martip 5 s report on ‘Midnapose shows how many 

‘ flourishing schools in that district owe tHeifr success to the 
liberality apd support of rich* zemindars* The example of 
the Jhargaon Rajah, j^ho, though an illiterate’ m&ir, supports 
p .first-rate school an’d “ compels his - amlah* and. retainers to* 
send their beys to lSis school, and encourages the piunduls of 
his VtillageSr to send their sons ,t% reside at Jhargaon” for the 
purpose of attending school, will, it may be hoped, be felt 
“in the surrounding^ districts. - . 

19.* Mr. Woodrow’s analysis .(page 49) of the cost* of 
the very efficient higher schools supported by ‘Government . 
in the Hooghly district shows that in ‘Calcutta apd Hooghly v 
good English schools can be Self-supporting. The Lieute- 
nant-Governor hopes that in process of time schools of this 
class may become self supporting all over Bengal ; that many 
schools and colleges may be endowed by private liberality, 
such as has betfn shown during the past year in the esta- 
blishment of tliO high -school or second class colleges at 
Midnapore and Rajsliahye ; and that more of the funds 
which Government^ can afford for education may be applied 
to aiding middle and ‘pririiary schools all over Bengal. 
At present this desirable end- has beep attained or nearly 
attaipcd in the 1 Hooghly district alone, where the College is’- 
supported , by 1 a private endowment, and .some of thd be&t 
•Government schools ate self-supporting/ and where the' Con- 
tribution of Government towards the cost of higher schools 
( Government and aided) only amounted to a* seventh of the 
■ whole’* cost, the remainder being found lflcally by fees* Sub- 
scriptions, and endowments. * * * 

‘ The Lieutenant-GCvernor « would 'wish* 'to be informed 
• more r particularly of the cilcumstances under which the 
Government Model School a£. Hooghly, which. is said (page, 
68 pf Mr. Woodrow’s report) to nave been a very successful 
and self-supporting school, was closed in ,187,?. « 
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PRESIDENCY DIVISION. 


20. .The Lieutenant-Governor is much satisfied with 
the account given by. Mr. Woodrow (gages JTQ-fl) of tho 
manner in winch he and his deputy inspectors perform the 
work of inspection. . He trusts that a complete system of 
inspection, ‘such as Mr. Woodrow’s* aijd Mr. Martin’s, nifty be. 
.maintained in all - circles ‘and in alj districts. His Honor is 
.glad to acknowledge thut many of tliQ^ deputy inspectors aro 
valuable, hard-working officers, who lia\e done a great deaj 
fdt education hi Hengal. Some of them have Jiad the*adva«» 
tage of being stationary for many years in* the sttmo sub- 
division, .whefe they frequently enjoy much influence and 

• respect! . • '• . . 

21. JEt y? true, as Mr. Woodrow says, ihatn considerable 

sum of.Vnoney is spent ftn p4 UC£ di° n in the city .and suburbs 
of Calcutta ; but still, 'after all, t^o numbef of children under 
instruction in Calcutta is shown to bo only 15,670 out of a* 
population of 447^000 souls, of wliom f42,000 hro* children 
under the age of 20 years. Tho number of primary schoojs 
in. Calcutta Js said to be only 38,. at which *1,370 boys* aro 
under instruction; s<5 that ifitliis .represents tho whole lowei* 
education, the children of tlo lower cldsses must bo oven 
morp wholly without the mfianS of .education in Calcutta 
than they aro in tho surrounding districts. The Licutcnant- 
Gpvcrnor would hope that bfeforo long tho "Municipality of 
‘Calcutta may mow the Legislature to pernrtt tho expenditure 
‘of some part of its lpi-ge income on'primary schools for ‘tho 
children of tho Calcutta poor. » • , • 

* 22. Mr. Woodrow’s aiedunt* of* the higher normal 


tfcljools at Hooghly and Calcutta, 


„ • T } l! t °V t where each pupH costs Govern- 

rallon tana ftieCommfeftioner 8 Recount • in o/* oo« i 

of the higher normal schools at FatiM. mcnt IvS. otl*Or oo SHOWS 

• • • !* * that tlfeSe costly .institutions 

have fieen kept up for years past'to enable ypung mpn, softie 
of Tyliom may become schoolmasters, tojget a .good practical 
education at the 'Govermpent expense without being £ram- • 
melled by thq requiremeftj: 8 * tlip University course. Mr. 
Woodrow poifiis out that* in somfc subjects these higher 
norma} schools teach up* to** tho standard of thp University 
.First Arts ‘Examination. ..Tbjs would bet more satisfactory 
if the pupils' were not paid ‘for laaming’instead of payirjg as 
in other school^ yhe l/niversity is npw beginning to admit 
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physical and practical science to a place in the ordinary Arts 
course; and it has beep proposed that the University shall 
grant degrees ’or certificates for proficiency in one or more 
subjects without requiring every student to gain a splattering 
of a great* number of* subjects. When these schemes shall, in 
the fullness o£ time, be matured, the Lieuteflant-Govemor 
would hope that Government may be able to reduce the cost 

# of it9*higher normal schools, an! to trust to the* University 
for a constant supply qf teadhers Jor. higher and middle, 
schools ; the full sum available for ifermal schools, can thep, 
J>e spent in trailing teachers for primary sphobls. • 

• * «83. The. Lieutenant-Governor observed that'the Jess&e 
district,* in .which heretofore. there have, been many more 
Govermqent patshalag '(primary schools) than in {my other 
<Ji$tr?ct of Bengal, ife for its population educationally much 
behind^ the rest* of the districts of the Presidency and 
Burdwasu divisions. The report t up4n Jessore, and upon ijie 
other* districts . of* Babu Bfcudob’s circle, .is «ot very full ; 
but it is sufficient . to show that the state of education in 
Jessore inuCh deeds the attention of the ‘district committee 
apd of the circle Inspector, Mr. Woodrow, if the district is 
to riso to the educational standard of Nuddea and Western 
Bengal. 

RAJSIIA1*Iy£ DIVISION. 

24. The teport for the ‘districts of this* ’division .is 
meagre, but the* Commissioner’s letter ®f the 1st August! 
1872 has partly supplied the’ shortcomings of the Inspec-* 
tor’s report. Babu. Jllmdeb’s remarks (pages 141 — 143) 
upon the good and* bad * pofntk of the indigenous Bengali* 
patshala are recommended ,4fa the consideration of all 
inspecting officers. The Lieutcnar^-£Jovcrnqr fally'afcepts, ! 
and has bulpcd already acted ujion, the. view that oift 
best hope of educatirtg* the masses is to Im prove *tho indige- 
nous pntshalas, and . to make them the foundation of pur 
schemes for primary education. • • 

• TTio* ill-health of the lato Inspector bf the North-East 

* Circle, who, some montjis before* lqr went on lgave, entirely 
failed to do what was required • of him* appears to be the 
cause pf the ‘extreme meagrentess of the reports for Uinage- 
pore and Rungppro. The oyailable* statistics *of *unaided , 
patsjmlas have not bfcen used, and the figures* for those* dis- 
tricts convey no*idea jjf the ‘real state of .education therein. 
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Tho Lieutenant-Governor has elsewhere expressed his view 
that an officer .whose health niado Iiijn so unfit for work as 
Afr. Bellett was, should .have taken leave and mado way fox* 
a successor who could do the duty. * • * * J 

. In the Rajshaliye district tho * jiumbqr * of uuaided 

indigenous patshalas, it correctly reported, is very low. Tho 
scanty success of the. aided JCngli^h., schools, supported by 
liberal zemindars, is remarkable ; and it will be iiiteresting , 
•to see if tli£se schools become more successful hereafter! 
•The properties of Mulioiqydan pupils* at >ho middle and 
prjnfary vernacular schools of the Rajshahyo district is large* 
than anywhere \>lse in Bengal. About onc-lialf tho pitpih,* 
and a considerable proportiTjw of thq teacliefs at schools of 
both these classes, are Mabomcdans .and it may Jio looped 
• that tho proportion of Maliomcdan schofll-boys will increase, 
inasnfhgh as 80 per cent, of the population of the slistrict 
profess *thc Maliomedaji faith* Tho proportion of*Mahomedan 
school-boys irf the Pubna distrief, where* Mahomcdank con- 
stitute tho bulk of. tho population, is.extrCsnfbly gmall. The 
report shortly due will sho\^ whether the extehsioft of tho 
patshala system to Pubna will, as tliQ Inspccfbr hopes, bjing 
Maliomcdan* bo^ to the Government sclfeols* 


COOCH BEIIAR DIVISION. 

26. The repdrt for* the. Cooch ’Beliar division docs not 
convoy any information regarding’ the state of its schools. 
Tho increase in the aftendahee at. tlis) ’Darjeeling aided 
mission* schools is so far satisfactory, but the Licutcnunt- 
, Governor would] have been *«glad to know what proper* 
• tion • flie pupils »r« Lppelias, Bhutctihs, or Pnharirf. 
He would hopej n^oreoyer, that the numbev • of uuaided 
schools in • Julpigovco is larger than the report would 
show. 9 » 

•.He would •have’ been glad' to know what support? the 
Cooeh Behar Maharajah’s > estate gives to schools in his great 
zdmindarics, aijd wlity; support the |ea-plantcrs arc ready to 
give towards schools fof thbfchildrcn c k tlieir jcoolies. The 
question of* raising the Status of tho Julpigorce school can 
»<bp*rqfcr?ed*by*,tho didtript. committee as «oon as they have 
ascertained What support .the great zemindars of the neigh- 
bourhood will give to the scheme.. 
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. . DAQpA DIVISION. 

^rs rto longer compulsory, becIfulL they have.^ot’ Zt‘ 
so heavy a subject brides their E»iT" ‘j 1 ? 6 for 


r - "" juyme^sing *is shown -foae-s 22 Y 

teSiXS* asTsKr, »s 
■s*v , t., u arK2rS - :r ^~ 

degrees without Insisting ufon .tud™^!! 0 ?^ 0 ^ 8 tod » 



-ion tte'aU 

wiX^tr t;Lz”h n ? 4- pSsia? 

«2c.,* can neither roagl nor write Mr nnrlr b > 0atm - e "’ servants > 
ed on several years’ residence md wS* < W“ n » fou ? d - 
of Eastern Bengal, ia edffl” Such bSt! 

Lieutenant-Governor would l^e crlnA u J? u ^ ™ ie 

estimate is generally Moved tfb„ t k ™ h “7 far thia 

According to® this vie 7 w the edlat j LTuXCd^aTe'^ 

3E£3i?£$2%+; Sst^S ?&g 

meet VI of Z LpiptS' CY W ° U ' d by ^ 

Professional men, 'Government servants, persons 
engaged in trade and commerce, zemindars 
. ffwST * a i 1 °c° kdars ‘ ^allabieto reed" 

Ryots, peVfKms en^hg^d in agriculture or service* 

M.lccti°dre" "*“1^ "°‘ *? e to re “> »' write. .’ 

By tiris-rfckoning livle more'than S pot' cent oftb’.TLi i. 

. males, or. about If per cent nf * 1 ,? WY ° f t he . »4 uIt 
Bengal, proper, tii M 5. ? 

than tiiis, ani \hrf W T 
servant, and.artizisn classes wko k™ ‘ ni B 4 * th l e 
of .education at mdigenou/XS ; P bu, he-'wthaM'' 
fact th? absence of .edition is very great. . tha * “ 

» 


‘ ssro'ofyo 

«i 

lO^Qe.QOOi* 

6,659,000 
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29. The Lieutenant-Governor notices with approbation 
the account of % the Huncliadi girls’ .school, which a young 
married woman 9 f good position has opened and teaches in 

• her husband's house. . * • * ' • • 

Mr. Clarke’s views upon tlie.subjdgt of devoting the 
minor scholarship . money to vernacular scholarships, and his 
arguments* upon' the subject fpago ,20^), are worthy qf the 
attention of school committpeS’when tie time coiqes for them 
to take their decision . under paragraph 3 of the scholarship 
resolution of the. 5th Optobqi; 1872. •. * / * 

30. The f)apca Inspector’s figures «(page 205) do not 

shdw the unaided •patslialas, although sQveral of his doplity 
inspectors have, reportod upbi* the number \)f indigenous 
patsljalas. . The Commissioner’s report of the 22nd • August 
also makes no mention pf unaided patshaluft. The Lieutonant-* 
Governor hopos that next year’s report . wiH slfow that the 
number of unaided pat^hflla^and maktabs in the Dacca <ii vi- 
sion is. really considerable. The%|/roportion of Mahometans 
among the scholars .and teachers of. {ho .Ddfcca schools is 
exceedingly smalf ; and • if is remarkable that flic six 
•Mahomeaans who are employed as schoolmasters arc toachprs. 
in higher school^ one of the six is a Ik A.* and is second 
master in the Pogoso School, ricli^ hoxt after the se\*cn best 
collegiate schools, is the mosi^ successful higher school i n 
Bengal. It seems fair to conclude thoft Mahomedans, who 
tlms mal^e efficient teachers in higher schools, cannot bo so 
unfit for masterships as the* figures at jiage 211 would 
indicate. • • * , • 

31. The Lieutenant-Governor 'concurs in the Inspec- 

tor’s view (page 214) that if thb people qf ft place choose to 
have a higher school instead of* a*middlc or vernacular school, 
*they have a rigl»t*to select their«own description or class of 
.School. rVfh hm/ be thp. more.ready to admit the exorcise of* 
this rigbf, as Government docs not raise, but rather lowers, 
its grUnJ-in-aid as the ’calibre of tlio school rises. Still wp ' 
must, always beaj in mind the tendengv in such schools to 
spend. most of the money on the higher classes. • . J 

The number of schools and scholars is extraordi- 
narily -small iu^the f^urreodpOlU district, and the average 
daily attondanco’bears a smalhjr proj^rtion to thp number of 
,boys on. the rolls than in iflost' 'other districts. Hut ab the 
bpyk who'ai’d .under tin? itjstfuotion ’described by Mr. Wells 
(page H&27, paragraph 10,) $rc outside the* figures offered *iii 
the present .report. . 
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The progress ’of the Government and aided schools in 
Mymensing has been* certainly good, and i$ie liberality of 
tile zemindars is creditable to themselves and to the district. 

Tha Lieutenant-(jrQvernor observes, with reference to 
the Inspector’s pdPagraph 13 (page 245), that the Govern- 
ment cannot* hope, with the small means at its command, 
“ to. produce primary ^dujsatioi^mong the masses mil at once .” 
It hopes to ana&e some? small beginning' of this great work, 
and His Honor shares the Inspector’s -belief tljat in Mymen- 
sing*, as in otlfor districts, the pgpple' pre much more prepared 
to repeive primary* schools aided by Government than the 
''Deputy Inspector of Mymensing apprehends,- * The views 
of this officei* are coptrovcrtpd by the Deputy Inspector of 
Baqkergunge (page • 238), who, with Mr. Clarke’s. copcur- 
-rence, holds that &ny number of 5-rupee ‘patshalas can be 
placed at once *iii most districts of Eastern .Bengal The 
Liedteftant-Govejmor hopes that tile .district committee will, 
witli the Magistrate’s adViee, do what they can to enlist more 
Mahomed^n gthAoimasters- in ’this large c ^district, which, as 
Mr. Reynolds observes, is intensely Mahoinedan. • 

f t 33. As the Magistrate and Commissioner observe, 

. Sylhet certainly seems to be educationally the most backward 
district* in Bengal proper; the Lieutenant-Governor hopes 
that the large number of patylhala grants recently sanctioned 
for Sylhet may be successfully placed. Sylhet, like Chitta- 
gong, is a district of well-to-do occupiers and smp.ll land- 
owners, and shopld supply a large number of scholars, for 
primary schools. * . 

His Honor has already asked the- Government of India, 
and ho will repeat, his rec£>npnendation, that a small per- 
centage of the gross rental of. khas mehals may be assigne*d 
by Government for the support of primary schools on its 
’’estates. . * • c . ^ i 

34. « The absbn^e of schools in a district like? .jBachar, 

* -s«rhich‘tho British Government has now held for *m any ^3ars, 
in whifeh there are some scores of resident, European gentle- 
mdn,<ui}d in which, many lakhs of English money are.spent 
yearly, is very distressing. It, sepms from the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s letter that &>me bf tho’ educational funds granted 
to Cachar lapses annually. The Lieutenant-Governor trusts 
thatHhe Deputy Commission^ arid the committee will spend, 
their funds to the best Advantage,, so* as to makd a. beginning 
of «ome sort of education, in* Cachar. If the Dopftty Com- 
missibner finds it 0 neiessary to deviate in some respects from 
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the lines of the primary school resolution, the Commissioner 

can, in consideration ol the peculiar circumstances of Cacliar, 

sanction such deviation. 

• • 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION. 

• • 

35. The .Government schools *in Chittrfgong are few 
and scantily attended ] but .tho account given of thj^ indi- 
genous ana unaided school^ is vcr£ cheering.. * Tho facts 
^recounted at jfaragraph 16 of Mr. Olarkc’s report (page 266) 
bear out the LVmtenant-Goyernor’s vioj^ thajf tho foes n*t our 
Gftvdfcnment and glided schools are too high for tho children* 
of the lower and lower-middle classes of tiro people.* If 
seems clear $hat thfe Government patsjmla grafit will oo very 
usefully spent among tho petty landholders and yeoman of 
"Chittagong. * * • • • 

In No&khally Also there are but few Government schools, 
but the* census rcturns.( if correct) show thpt the number of 
indigenous schools is larger fbr tad population than in "most 
other districts t>f Bengal, there 'beijig 6, £7£f, schools in tho 
district, to a population of 7 lakhs. Tho success’ of the Noa- 
khally private vernacular schodl, w]icro Pefsian is taught, 
and at which thefe aro # 77 Maliomcdan to 56 Hindoo scholars, 
shows that igi one at least hf tljo* Mahojnedan districts of 
Eastern Bengal Maliomedansj can be attracted to a Jiigh 
class* vernacular school if the language they affect are taught 
thereat.* The action taken by Mr. Harvey,, manager of tho 
Paikparah es'tate, in establishing 13 now primary schools on 
the estate, will, tlu? Lieulcnajit-Govdmor hopes, be followed 
by tho managers (European * and "Ndtivo) of great estates 
jn other parts of Bengal. ,]V£r. *IIarv<jy’& plan of having 
both a gooroomaliasoy an'd p moulvie at each school will 
. doubtlegs fre carefully watcl«fd*«bv tho Magistrate and tho 
•Ijispe < OToi*. 

PATNA DlVISfoV. 

• 

’ 36. The laeutenant-Govornor ha8 ' elsewhere remarked 
ontfte costliness of the arrangement wlibreby tho expensive . 
normal schoo^ at Patna pp^s .stipends to “youths of good 
position” and prepares them, for t^ie University Entranco 
Examipatiop •within a fewya/is of the Patna College, where 
, other student^ pay considerable fees for tjie sarfte teaching. 
iBis Honor daefc not doilbf tKat. the Patna normal school 
teaching ig good of, its kind ; but Government cannot, afFdrd 
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to pay stipends to lads who are being trained for the 
Entrance Examination, and the large grant to tho Patna 
normal school must, as soon as arrangements can he made, 
be devoted to training teachers for primary schools in the 
geveral districts of Behar. c 

37. Th c e Commissioner’s report note.s that whereas 5 
per cent, of the population of .his division, oi* 656)166 boys, 
ought to be at school, jthere aue' now only about *41,000 boys 
at school, of whom 16,0jp0 are 'at unaided indigenous village 
schools. Accqrding Jp these figures* only qpe boy to each 
319 souls of tne population in s the Patna, division is under 
^instruction of 0 any kind. In the district of I^doghly-witli- 
Howrak, tljo proportion of sphool-going.boys to the total 
population is about 1 to 45 ; so that Behar has at very great 
deal c of ground to mhite up before it.attains*to the educational" 
Wei of the best (districts of Bengal. « * «> * ’ 

§8.. .The account given by tho Deputy Inspector Suraj 
Mul <Shere ^Ali Of the indigenous schools *(patshalas and 
maktabs) of Behav ig full and instructive ; but .the Lieutenant- 
Governor fully concurs in the Coipmissidiier’s remarks that 
“these schools: of primary -instruction are the machinery 
which, if possible, 1 the Government should utilise in the 
attempt'-to introduce or to improve elementary vernacular edu- 
cation throughout Behar.” The Lieutenant-Governor would 
draVir the attention of district committees and Magistrates 
„ . in Behar and 

I annex from ^fr. Fallon's report an estimate of the a . i • • 

differences between the system followed in indigenous schools O LiiCr QlVlblQIlS 
mid Government schooU. It is nq doubt in its main features to paragraph 21 
correct, and the defects of system pointed out arc those which _ /• > 1 

it will be tho duty of the loctft committees atfd Deputy In- ‘ IVir. 13 ayi 6 y S 
spectors to endeavour toanitigate; but itr will bo fatal to the report extracted 
Government scheme if an cfc^eaVbur, is ma.de * at once to sub- • r ii » 

stituto tho system of Government schools for that on which ***- *'11 e margin, 

indigenous schools are. now worked. I thii^fjt cannot be too JJq much llOPGS 
much impressed on tlios^ who will hnve totVork the new scliefhe % i? *4. 

that^ ps^slialos are to hunain pntshalas; that maps, hoclfs, and GpUtV 

furniture, are not tlfio first requisites, neither arc registers and IllSpCCtOKr as a 
a variety of suBj6cffs ; but the essential paint is to take adrr n- v f ? . n 

* tagfe of such teaching of rending, ‘writing, and arithmetic's DOCiy arp * tOO 

; * ■ i i i . . it i • t. • j i • 


wr find m existence, and endeavour gradually to improve it, W1S0 to deSDlSG 
not to sub&tituto something (better perhaps, but wholly differ- • y. * 

ent) tphich the peoplo do not want, or, if they do want, cannot UlCLlgejlOUS 

pay far.** It ds because I see in all these Deputy Inspectors 1 schools of "their 

reports a tone of contempt and hostility to warde tno^ indigenous __ i t 

schools, which if persevered in will make • It verjj difficult to COJIIltry • • lfl* 

work the Lieutenant-Governor's scheme with c efficiency^ that .deed. the renorts 
I think it necessary to bring \he matter prdVuncntYy to the n V> l j • 

notice of G 5 vernmen t .* * . *• <■ frOi!\ Bengal dl- 

\ > u . , <■ visions a slkiw. 

fully that the Deputy Inspectors value highly these impotta^t 
institutions, and His Honor trusts "that the game views may 
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spread among the subordinate inspecting' officers of Bclmr, 
Orissa, and Apsam. The remarks o£ the Commissioner and 
Inspector respecting the desire of the people to have Hindoo 
instead of Hmdustanee taught in .village schools avill havo 
been met by the Lieutenant-Governor’s orders ^directing that 
Hindee should be the language taught in *Bchar village 
schools, and that the Nagrpe character should be y$cd in 
the court documents and f>£pers wSlich most .c^pccrn tlio' 
•people. • * • , 

. 39. The* # InspectQf f s ^Qcount of sortie off the vernacular 

schools in and o£4he nonnal school at *Gya ia interesting# 
if* is remarkable* that in the* Shaliabad district, where tiro 
Maliomedans spe only pHr^cnt. of the total •population, 
Maljoinedan* pupils should bear to Ilipdoo pupils* the fol- 
lowing ratios 'in the several classes of schbols : — - 

* • • ’ , •••’** 

. Higher school .. t J42 Mahometans, to 3» QitUlofa. 

Middle English school . . 30 %.* „ * . „ 133 • » 

Middle Vernacular school # 00 . * • „ 107 • t> 

* Primary schools . . * 286 ^ „ „ 0o(J „ 


Possibly tlm figures (page 323) for tljo* higher school may 
bo inverted, but evefi then the pfoportion of MaRomedan 
scholars is vdry high throughout; and theso figures fjiow 
that .where Mahomcdans belong to the upjier and middle 
classes, and where wo havo Mahomcdan teachers and school 
inspectors, boys of that pei%uasion como^ lo our schools 
readily enough, anrl without any spceial inducements. .In 
the face of these figures the* Liedtoifant-Governor cannot 
admit the general applicability of the ^ftspector’s remark 
that “ Mahomcdan. bigotry ana prfdo stand aloof from our 
schools ^ 0 • ** * * *• 

, TM f?otondssioneyis,repprt shows* that ih all Behar tlih 
nfost ^|gtivo and successful promoter Of education is . a^ 
MafoAmedan. Mr. Say ley writes : ‘“More than all thesp,* 
“ I fhinlr tlio thanks of Government. are* duo to Syed 
“Imdad Ali, whose exertions* organised and k on iu. toge- 
ther the Behar* Scientific Society, and the .Society’s 
“ schools are doing *l useful work throughout the division. 
“He has, sinceVlie close* of «the year, started another school 
“ of the same* kind at Gya, Which is warmly supported in 
“the district.. - It had Over.JOCl pupils when' it had only been 
in fixistenco .for two nioryths, and is doing a jjood and usefiil 
! ‘ work. The ztflalj schools have, placed their minimum fee 
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‘at one rupee; tire Beliar Scientific Society schools at 4 
‘ annas.” The Lieutenant-Governor fully belioves that this 
Society is doing a great work. 

40; .It is satisfactory to learn from the Commissioner • 
that educatipri ha# taken firmer root in Mozufferpore” than 
elsewhere in the division ; for Mozufferpore is* the capital of 
the nvpst populous and c ricjiest district of the whole of India, 
a district where hundreds of Europeans reside, and whence 
several hundred thousand pounds worth, of indigo and opium- 
are exported annually. In some pa'rts of the* great district 
■pf Tirhoot the people aro said* lo b*e extremely backward, 
Shd'to evince -a “sullen discontent” with t&e aption of Go- * 
vemment and its officers. The" Lieutenant-Governor hopes 
that jjtlio <very liberal; grant recently made for primary schools 
in Tirhoot will be well administered, and tlfat the great land- 
holder!; and fhe indigo-planters will co-operate. with Govern- 
mental extending primary schools. ' In the district of Sarun, 
containing two millions of souls- and a denser population than 
any district in ' Bengal except Hooghly, there, are in all only 
14 Government and 10 aided schobls ; 365 uhaided indigenous 
schpols were reported to be in existence at the census, and 
the Deputy Inspector reports ’that these^unaided schools 
(patslialas and maktabs, .as they are Called) are improving. 
On # review of the* figures of educational expenditure, schools, 
and scholars in Sarun and* Chumparun, the Lieutenant- 
Governor fully sympathises in the Commissioner’s regret that 
so little should'yet have been done to promote education, in 
these great and , rich districts. . He hopes that the patshala 
grant, tho patshala sclidlarshipo, and. the new grant-in-aid 
assignment, will bQ workfid by the 'Magistrates and the dis- 
trict committees so as in some way to wipe off the reproach 
which rests upon the Patna division for its* backwardness in 
educational masters. The Commissioner's account Of the steps 
^taken to establish primary schools on the great estate- under 
‘the Patna Court of Wards is satisfacWy*“and the<Lieutenf£nt- 
Goverwor hopes that J;he rfext report may ^how that these 
measu*e§ have born® full fruit. The Board of Revenue have 
intimated their readiness to sanction reasonable expenditure 
from wards’ income on primary ..schools. Apd the district 
committees yyill be able 4o apply such remedy as they may 
see fit to .“the prevent defective system” described in the 
Commissioner’s #Tth paragraph, .whereby vernacular scholar- 
ship-holders waste* two-thirds their fimo in zillali 
schoofe. 
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BHAUGULPORE DIVISION. 

• • • 

41. .This division' is shown by Mr." Woodrow (page 59 
of the Director’s report.) to enjoy a # sma>lgr educational grant, 
and to have ‘fewer schools in proportion to .Its population 
than any part of Bengal. t Tho detailed figures offered 
by* the Inspector and the'.Conimiesioner’ fully hdtfr out. 
•Mr. Woodrow’s view, . * • . * ' 

. In the thrpe districts of Monghyr, Blyiugulporoj and 
Purneab, containing nearly four-ana-a-half million souls^ 
tRbro are ohjy 4!$ Government and aided schools, on tfto<roUs 
of which arc only 1,849 boys. .The census returns show that 
there are jabbirt 928 unaided indigenous patshalas # in theso 
• districts. If«cach of these contained teiVboys, the totals urn - 
ber «f children under, instruction would *00 ubout # 11,000 
boys, ot about one schdol-^qy to 409 souls. JWthcr, the 
report seems to show fhat all tli^« existing sghool>i in •these 
three districts^ excepting those in the tojvws ®f Monghyr and • 
Bliaugulporo, ard *in an .inefficient* sTato.* Wo.ftanliot hope 
that the Bliaugulporo division will recover «its lost ground 
alLat once, pr that the rustics of JVIohgliyy and the cowherds 
of the grass lands across the Gtyiges will suddenly take to 
education ; blit tho Lieutcnant-Gdvcrnor hopes that the dis- 
trict; committees will do tlioif best with the patshala grants 
%nd the grant-in-aid allotment. By enlisting tho aid of tho 
injury rich zemindars some 4ieginning can Surely bo made ; 
and even in.Purnoah there must bo.villagcft where Govcm- 
*ment patslialas would.be welcomed? Much care and attention 
will have to be given fo training ipei^ of the country to 
’become efficient schoolmasters*. The Certificated teachers 
produced by. th«f l^haugulpofo. normal school,* though few in 
’.numbefj jjfppcaf, with # {Njly one exception, have opened 
schoC^,*or to have become schoolmasters. It’ia satisfactory 
to"tilk4 that so many* of tho pupils tft *the Purnoah training* 
school are Mahomedans, for teachers of .that persuasion mdst 
be vprv greatly wanted among 4ho greaj Mahomedan popula- 
tion of the Kissen’gunge sob-division. * * < 

• The onljr exception fo tlio«goneral backwardness of the 
Bhaugulpore division i» tl*o comjJhrativo progress in the 
SonthaJ Pergtmnahs, where the exertions of missionaries have, 

, wfth sorfte Governmeift aid,, succeeded in establishing a con- 
siderable number of efficient village schools wherein Sontljali 
is taught. . 
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ORISSA DIVISION. 

• • 

42. In this divisiGn the Government already .spends a 
good .deal of mon^y on education, but the peculiarity of 
Orissa is that*4;he indigenous village school is there a much 
more universal institution than in any other part of Bengal. 
,The *Ck*mtfiissiotier’s report showed that there were 4,170 
such scho&s in the division, ahd’the present .report shows, 
that ©rissa is a^ least as ready as any .part o£ Bengal proper 
Jo receivo and utilisQ'the Go vernihent’patsjiald grant. . 

*The Lieutenant-Governor has recently reviewed the pto- v 
gross of "education in Orissa at gome length, and has expressed 
his satisfaction with the administration of the department by 
th^ l&te Inspector antf the Commissioner. He notes that the 
great flovernmcut- 'estate of Khurdah dnes 'not 0 appear to 
support -any primary schools, .and ^trusts that this'may be • 
remedied. . He. relies .on tljp Commissioner and the district 
officers to see that bigoted .Deputy Inspector do not begin 
by improving 6ff tfie face of Orissa, the indigenous patsli&Ia 
which they so < roundly condemn, but on which after all the 
scheme for educating the masses must rest. .His Jlonor hopes 
that the excellent example §et by the Maharajah of Dhcnkanal 
may be followed ifi the surrounding chiefships and in the 
zemindarees of the coast. * The Commissioner’s report shows 
that in the Keonjhur estate the chief spends Rs. 1,442 3 
year, or nearly '‘three per cent.* of his gross revenues, on pri- 
mary schools for his people. * 

* At Cuttack, that ‘most liberal of native gentlemen, the' 
Maharajah of Visianagram, proposes to found a school or 
college to which the ‘Sons of chiefs and others may be attracted. ' 

PHOTA NAGPORE DIVISION. 

- r » 

0 43.’ There* seems to be plenty of room in this division 
for the pxtension of primary .schools under the resolution of 
» September 1872, although English schools 1 are not in ihuch 
request outside the head-quarter f^Utionc where the Govern- 
ment officials reside. . Tho reverend* missionaries at Ranchee 
and Qhyebassa have already received the thanks.of Govern- 
ment for tlie wcttk they <aro ^piug an.ong the. £ols , a if they t 
succeed in training a sufficient .number of OraOu and MoGnda 
teachers for villfige schools', they will d 08 ^ 1 ^® fullest 
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support which the distridt committees can give* to their mission 
primary schools. The Lieutenant-Governor hopes it will 
turn out that Hazgreebagh has a fair .number of indigenous 
’ patshalas ^ he himself saw one very flourishing* unaided 
school of this .kind in a village on* the ‘Grand .Trunk Road. 
In Maunbhoom, - where the people* are incft-o than half 
Bengalees? the Government patsliaJa «chcmc. will, doubtless, 
under Colonel Rowltitt’s pltufsj prove & success. 


• ASSAM* DIVISION? 

• 

44. . Owing to' the ill Health of the lato* Inspector, the 
Assam division* report is very imperfect.. .The Commissioner’s 
Tull report, wliicli was published in Octobor .last, goes for to 
supply Jhe Inspector’s • deficiencies. As'stftn has received 
larger Government grants for education tjian semcr Of tho 
older, richer, dhd more popnloua^Tparts of Bengal ; and as 
yet the people of i^ssam contribute a jnjich ^mtljlci; proportion 
of flic cost of their schools than do their brethrofi in ‘Bengal. 
It is quite clear tjiat this liberaT^oxppndkure ‘during tho Jast 
few years lfas bbrnojmucli fruit m Assanr, for tho Commis- 
sioner writes .that “excepting tho bill districts every district, 
in the province has a zillah school teaching up to tho standard 
of the Calcutta University Entrance Examination * * * * 
the progress of education in Assam is further, illustrated by 
tho fact that while in 1862 \vc*could hardly get a clerk from 
among tho natives* of tlfe province,* at present tho Superin- 
tendent of tho Judicial .CdminissioncT’s office and several 
pf the district officers’ chief clerks aye •Aspameso.” 

• The Deputy. Commissioners and sub-divisional officers 
.note tlujt the* Assam villagers** are ready qnd anxious for 
tho extension ef the patshalas where- * Assamgso is taught? 
Teg,-pbmtors who have .given attention* to the ‘subject of 
education id Assam,* say that education in handicrafts .is mo*o ‘ 
required than instruction in rending and- writing ; arttl as yet 
therpsare no rcgulai; schools amoilg tho coalies oh tea ^ftvd&ns. 
Tho Williamson Fund schpule, the public workshops, and the 
jail rr(Unufact®rjes, Vill, tho **Lioutenant-Governor hopes, 
gradually do gorflothing tfl spTfcad a. knowledge ..of practical 

> science apd practical art aidongthc rising generation in Assam. 

• *45.. Tn«S Jiicutenant-Governof would ‘publicly express 
his thanks to The CommisAiondrs Jhnd tho d^itriet and «ub- 
di visional officers of* Bengal for, the atte^tipn they liavd given 
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• 

to the subject of education and for the way in which they 
have met .the wishes, of Government. The , officers of the 
Education Department as a body . also deserve the warm 
acknowledgments* of -Government for their work during the 
year. 1871*72- The Lieutenant-Governor would especially 
acknowledge *the good /service done by Mr. Woodrow, both 
as Ipgpector in his own division and as Officiating Director. 
He voKf&tatf ly'undertftok the idbpur of preparing the present 
report, i^therto the >Bengal educational 'statistics and 
reports have Been mqre or less a, jungle, for they were, as has 
already been observed, arranged on lines, ana a geography 
all their own c and unintelligible to any one else; while the 
figures 1 and reports of the o different Inspectors were not 
compared or collated. To reduce this information $o order, 
according to civil ‘divisions and districts", was a great 'task, 
involving milch labour. To the many missionaries whb have 
been* woricing in the cause of., education throughout- Bengal, 
the *best /thanks of Government are most justly due; The 
LieutenantjGpVerpor would acknowledge the service done in 
the cause of education by the liberal Native and European 
geptlemen who are named in the Inspectors’ reports. Out 
of the long list of •Benefactors to education ’His Honor would 
select especially the names of Maharanee Surnamai, Ranee 
Sai$.t Sundaroo of Pootee, Janovi Chowdhranee, the Maha- 
rajah of Burdwan, the Maharajah of Dhenkanal, the Rajah 
of Doomraon, Rajah Promathnath Roy of Digha Pootia, 
Baboo Haranath Roy of Dubalkati, Syed Abdool Ghunnee, 
c.s.i., Baboo Joykissen Mookerjee, Baboo Rash Behareo Dutta, 
Messrs. Burrowes and Thomson, and Mr. W. Sheriff of 
Jessoro. The thanks, ot Government are also due to the 
European and Native Tadics who in Calcutta, Orissa, Raj- 
shaliye, Midnapore, Patna, Chittagong, and elsewhere, have 
exerted themselves for the education and improvement of 
the women -and giris of Bengal. •' 

4Q. The Lieutenant-Governor wculd have wished to 
close this review with a statement of the number of schools 
and scholars, and the amount of money expended in each divi- 
sion during the year 1871-72- The summary given' by 
Mr. Woodrow in Appendix C*is very full so fa~ as it concerns 
Government, schools, but it dees not give tlfe latest informa- 
tion ^regarding unaidod schools. ' The Lieutenant-Governor , 
has, however, caused the foll&wiag statement to' be prepared 
to show, as far as our materials permit, how 'education and 
schools in Bengal stood on the 31st March* 1872; Some of 
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the figures must be mGroly conjectural, as, for instance, the 
cost of the Serampore College, which fenders no .returns, or 
the number of indigenous schools in^Mymensing, for which 
no school census was given. . *• . , 

The number of indigenous village ‘school^ may perhaps 
be below the truth for some districts, and the figures for 
pupils and ^expenditure at such s^hopls are in some degree 
conjectural. The average ftUmber <Jf boys* at; imj^euous 
patshalas has been taken at from 7 te 20, and tluNdost of each 
patshala at frtjm Rs. £d to. 100 a yepfr, according t<5 the 
.cijputnstancps of .the district- It is much to be lioped that* 
next year we* shall have moro* complete and reliable figtfreB. - 
The table thus pompiled is follows. • . * 
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Table showing the number and cost of all the Colleges and Schools as they 

• total expenditure 


.Number of institutions with particulars, or 
whether Government, aided, or unaided. 


Number of 
pupils on the 
rolls. 


* - ' t Government./.’ 9 

Colleges (ordinary) .. 4 J Aided .* r ... * 5 

* f ( Unaided r ... 2 / 


Colleges (spfeciai for me-- Government ... 12 

dicine, engineering, tyrt, 

u .Arabic, &c.) , * 

» * 1 ’ .f Government.... 52 

Highftr sqhoojs ... 1 Aided 78 

c * C Ue aided* 4 ... * 47 

. . v ^ 

1 *’ ■ 

' « »* f Government .. . 222. 
Middle „ ... < Aided ;.. 1,240 

« » (. Unai'ded ... 196 


Middle 


Primary „ 


Normal 


Girls’ 


* 

1 • ‘ . ( Government .... 52 

...< Aided 78 

* c Unaided; ..." 47 

f- 1 

■’ * f Government .. . 222 

...< Aided ... 1,240 

l Unai'ded ... 196 

* ♦ - . 

1 

i Goycrnment ... 1,833 
Aided ... 618 

Unaided ... 18,000 

f Government ... 26 

...< Aided ... 15 

( Unaided .... 1 

U r 

' ( (I Government ... 2 

.. c . < I Aided " ' ... 297 

V I Unaided ... 45 , 


^Scholarships , * 
Direction and- inspection 
Miscellaneous educational 
‘ expenditure , .. 


' 844 


1,323 

1?800 


80,023 


‘ 1,658 79,123 


20,451 2,81,000 


1,867 


9,518 

4U si 


Total f 22,700 4,04,654 

O ‘ 


4 
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are estimated to have existed in Bengal in 1872 , with' an account of the 
on education. '• 


Cost in tiie year 1871-72— • • 



• 

To Government* 

Co fee income. 

To endowments 
mid subseppi 
tioys. 

4 

• T,$l. 

• 

tts. 

mm 

. 

• 

' 

• •• 

Us. 

• ! 

* ••• i 

Us? j 

1 

— 

/ 

NOT ^ 


2,31,000 

1,03,000 

; • 

i,07,oog 

•4,41,000 

?,03,«00 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 62,000 

* . 

• 

6,000 

: 

• • • 

2,7l,6(tp 

• 

• 

2,26,000 

• 

3,51,000 

• • 

1,33,000 

• 

.^,10, oop 
• • 

* 

*3,24,000 

• 2,5f?000 

m 

, 3,14,000 

m 

* 8,95,00V 

• 

• 

. 1,23,000 

• 

• 

9,55,000 

• 

• 

3,63,000 

• 

• 

14,46,000 

• 

1,32,000 

» 

• 

‘7,000 

• 

• 

• ;9,T)oo 

• 

• 

. b5S,fl()0 

• . * .* 

• 7 1 ,000 

v iJjf.opo 

JfefljOOO 

* • 

; * 15,00& 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

1.05,000 
•• 4 7,01)0 

■ f • ■ • • 

1,91,0,00 
l,52,0og 
3, L4/J00 

.40,000 

• 


40,000 

• 

18,14,000 

17,50,0^)0 

< 

# • 

10,51,0,00 

• • 

46,18,000 

• 


TJie cost and tbo ffo in- 
come ^if unaided hchools 
ami collides hurt boon 
taken for thu 411 r pones 
of thin statement. t<#l*y 
absut equal to the aver- 
age of aiileil ^iKt it ut ions 
of tljy Kin no chits. 

The avq^if^u cosfc of pat- 
«hahlK 4*0111 (>K t 0 Hi >1110- 
• tiling below Its. 78 a year, 
tinl fjie average number 
of pupil* romes to 12 for 
# cuch pafshahi. No doubt 
many patKhalaH contain 
•only 6 or (1 Iniys ; hut, pn 
the other hand, flourish- 
in* patshaffiH in popiiloun 
plareH have an attendance 
of 40 or 60 boy* The 
Lieutenant-G o v fir n o r 
himself cauio across an 
unnidod patrthahi in 
.Tatna city which con- 
tained over 00 boys. It 
is KiippoKcd that one 
quarter of the cost of.un- 
, aided putHhalas is lamia 

X*. )*y t subscriptions and 
* endow in cuts, and three 

quarters by fees paid in 
money or in kind to the 
rural school musters. 


• * • 

’ By order <jf tlie Lieutenant- Governor of* Bengal, 

*• * * ,Ti. 0. ABBOTT, f . . 

Off a. Under- Secy. >10* the Qovt. of Bengal. 
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No. 1822. 

• Copt of this resolution forwarded to the Director of 
Public Instruction for information and guidance. 

No. 1823. 

tfc°TE*s of this resolution forwarded to all Commissioners 
of DivisiCs* for their information and guidance, and for 
communication to District Magistrates and District Com- 
r mittees. 

i. t r 

By drder of the Lieut r enant-Govem9r .of Bengal, 

L. .C. ABBOTT, 

• Offg. Under-Secy, to' the Qovti of Bengal. 

Calcutta, 

6 The mh'May 1373. 


A. B.-7SQ— 28-S-7S. 



1UBLE.10F. ERRA.JA. 




• DIRECTORS' REPORT.* 

Page 40, tin^ 8, •for •10,700," read -1.070. 
ft 69, lint last, for 139, reac^ 193. 9 , 

m 

« 

JNSPEpTORS; REPORTS, _• 

• APPENDIX 

Page 49, line 44, for School is, read Schools afe. 
ft 54* ft 19, for the Schools, read the* best Seh^ols. 

,, 9 69, heading, for Beerbhoom District, read llooghly District. 

„ 60, lin£ 15, for 3,448,023, read 3,459,023. • 

„ 77, ,t 16, for institutions, $ead unaided institutions* 

„* 78, „ 10, for St. Xavier's, Dhijftntola, read §t. Saviour's, Dhurmtola. 

tt 98, „ 19, for Goba, read G&ba. , • 

ff 169, „ 16, for two normal schools? reed tlyree* noAnal schools. 

160, 13, for Mr%, Sfcansleny, read Mrs. Stansbury. 

f, 386, „ 6 # fof Hindu Examination, r£ad Hindi examin^ion. 
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REPORT 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION - IN BENGAL, 

187 * 1-72 

By Officiating* Director of Publ^i instruction. 


Instruction may be divided into the two groat ly*nda of’Goncrnl 
and Special. Higher instruction, eiflier gen'eral or special, i| given in 
colleges, and lower instruction in schools. Specif instruction is gi^n in 
Madrassas, and in colleges for Law, Medicine, iyid llivjj EugimfcrinJ? 
SpcciaP iiutrnction in ’schools is given in the- Military and Bengali 
classes of iho Medical College, nn tji(i School of Art, iyid in Normal schools 
for training male and female teachers. * , * 

Towards the qlose of the official year? clnssog for poaching drawing, 
surveying, and engineering werd sanctioned* for Cuttack? Ihtcca, ami 
Patna ; tlio class at Dacca was opened on tho 20th March, just before 
*the end of tho official* year, and the other two s qfln afw>r. Such scltbolf 
liavd since beefl extended to more than lgdfi U18 districts oi‘ Bengal.. 
There arc no special schools for Law lajlow tho standard lor colleges, 
and thero are neither colleges nor schools for Agriculture, Forestry^ or 
Farriery — a matter to be regretted iii such an agricultural country as 
Ipdin. A landholder, even if ho wished to improve his estates, could not 
obtain instruction concerning the nature ami analysis of tho soil, tho 
rotation of crops, manures, drainage, irrigation, the improvement of 
seeds and breeds, and tlio rearing .and diseases of animals — a subject suf 
incalculable importance iif tho Rower ProviiPces, where the breed of 
cattle is fast deteriorating, anu where almost cvjery' husbandman kept 
5»s cow till the cattle-disease ravagctl the country. 

General insjtrqpttoqjof an elcrdcgtary nature is given in schools 
called lowei* or primary schools, and more advnANed or secondary* 
instruction in*schoAls called ltighcf and middlfc fc Middip schools aro 
also divided into tlie heads of English aitfl •Vernacular! * Secondary 
instfii.dlfori terminates with the University Entrance Examination. 
Superior general instruction is given in colleges. • * 

Standards. — ^Primary schools give instruction in reading, writing, 
and Arithmetic only. * Reading, includes reading manuscript as well 
as print. Writing embraces me Tforjms of ordinary correspondence, 
and tlie* copying «f bonds and jpases. It is also required that tho 
post-office systeip or addressing leftprs should l>o taught, in order to 
•abolish thq lodg string of, compliments with whi^i it is consiThsred 
rf-f jjfefctful to cdyer the^uvelope *>f it letter. Arithmetic is taught hy 
the rules Of Subh agMfr, with cxplan&tioh of the reason of thos^ rules. 
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Occasionally some teachers having clever- boys under t^em, are ambi- 
tious to get beyond this simple routine, and to introduce the subjects 
taught in middle class schools, so that their boys may appear at the 
vernacular Scholarship Examination for, middle vernacular schools. 
Pupils afid* teachers are alike anxious to get beyond *the primary 
course. Tlib ilistinction between lower and middle schools is thus 
obliterated, and* it is hard*to say where one ends and the other begins. 
It is however jdesirable tjiat Jhe distinction should be marked, and this 
would be effe^cdaily done«by the institution of primary school scholar- 
ships, in wliicjj the subjects for exa<niili,tions shoidd be strictly confined 
to tjje regular* subjects of the primary schools. These vernacular 
scholarships would liavrf the great apcidental advantage of enforcing 
regularity of attendance on the teacher. The candidate for a schgjnr- 
£hi^ is sure to complain if defrauded of his due instruction. The primary 
course Accupies* about four years, but owing to the irregularity of 
attendance on the part of many pupils, it frequently extends beyond that 
limit; / ■ 

k ' ^he standard, attained by middle class vernacular and middle class 
Englisn schools is showbill the following nrogrammo of the Scholarship 
Examination' : — 


VERNACULAR AND MINOR SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR 1872. 


VERNACULAR SCHOLARSHIPS. 


t Maries. 

Bengali Literature ana Orfrmmar (2 papers) ... ... 100 

Charupath, Part III. 

Hamer Rajyavisak. 

Kiisumabali, Part I. 

Bengali Composition ... ... ... ... 50 

History ... ... ... ... • •• 50 

Hindu and Muhammadan Period . — Tarini Charan Chaturji's 
- History of India, or Jadu Gopal Chaturji’s History 

of India. ' . ' 

British Period.— i Krishna Chandra Roy's British India, or 
Nilmani Mukliurji's History of British India. 

Geography (2 papers) ... ... ... ... 100 

General Geography of the World. 

Physical Geography by Rajcmlra Lai Mitra, or by Radhika 
Prasanna Mukhurji, or by Krishna Kumar Sen. • 

t Geography of India — with a particular knowledge of Benghi.. 

Mah-drawing. 

Arithmetic (2 papers), the whole subject ... ... 100 

Euclid — Book I. ... , ••• ••• ••• 50 

Miscellaneous — Political Economy ; Whately’s Money Matters, 25 \ 
Preservation of Health, by Radhika Prasanna Mukhurji, 25 / 
Science — One and one only of the tSiree following subjects : — 

1. Natural Philosophy, by Akhay Kuyuir Datta. * 3 * 

2. Physical Science, by Malieudrt Nath Bi*'ttaehaiya. 

« .3* Botany, by Jadu Nath Mukhurji ... 50 
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Surveying amfcjVIensuration, as in Navin Chandra Datta’s. 

Surveying (excluding the propositions on Solids and Levelling) 
and in the Khetra vigyap, by Parvsii Ch:yau Itav 


* . r , n I I MMM UV-U/1 mi:/ 

and in the Ivhetra vigysip, by Parvsii Chsyau Itay ... lfli) 

The successful candidates will bo arranged in three 'divisions as 
follows: — • • * * • 

Those obtaining £ marks and upwards— In the 1st division. 


Those obtaining g marks and less than * marks— in tla> 2nd division 
Those obtaining -J- marks andjp.«s than g (barks— ih tfifcdVd division.' 
Ihrce-fourtlw ot the ^eholiTTshi|»s of ea^li* district will bo awarded 
to the highest candidates front each, provided thyv are in the 1st ov 2nd 
division ; and the fehiaining* fourth to Candida** ‘ from schools situated 
ijialfc-irft of the, countaj* where education is backward. • 

Scholarships not so taken up in the district to which thev bel*.*r 
will be awarded .at the discretion of tl*e Inspector. ° 

MINOR SCHOLARSHIPS. / 

The course for 1872 will Tie the same as that ipr Vernacular S«^olaf» 
ships, witl^thfc following oxen >t ions : — . ’ • * * 


•Murk*. 


The course for 1872 will Tie the same as that ipr Vernacular S«^olaf» 
ships, witl^the followin'} executions : — . ' • * * 

In phice of Bengali Lijcr.itugc„ Grammar, andjl'omposition— 

. » . " , * •Mark*. 

English Literature and Grammar pajayK) *..•* * * ... |<j<) 

School Book Society’s New Prose a Verse Read A - . • • 

Ililey's Grammar. • * 

The papers to imjude translation from Bengali jnto English *»<!» 
vice *versit, undent leflst one <jiicstion in tW.> ,sv*sft!in of transliteration 
adopted by the University for the representation of Indian words in 
the Homan character. 

In place of Bengali History — 

History o6Tndi:i # (Nelson\s Series) # ... ... <it 

•The following subject is added : — 

AJgobra — the first four fiules, ft ml Fractions* ..* ... 50 

The successful candidates wiH he arrangefl in three divisions, as is 
provided in the rules for vernacular scholarships; Imt the proportion 
marks gained in the English papers must, be the same as lliose to 
be obtained in the aggregate of tli5 .whole examination - , to give any 
tandidatc a phice in one of the three divisions. •• • 

Three-foufths fit the sSlnJlarslifps will be awarded* to the liighcst 
Candida tel, in each lu.^ectou s Division, pass in The* 1st or 2nd 

ihviAoif ? provfded that not more than two scholarships bo allotted 
any Qne school, and the remaining fourth to students of sdhools in 
parts of the country where education i* backward • .. • 

Middle class English schools.alouc can compete for minor scholar- 
ship#. # . • * ; 

No middle cl school* will l*c ^llowed t« compete if situated within 
four miles of a higher class school, exJgpt in peculiar circumstances under 
d-hc sanctidft of the Direct or pf Public Instruction. • % 

• • • It genera iryMsikesVTtoy si* or* seven years to reach the verna- 


f *? — — / • Jjr y 0 ^ turn’ll me verna- 

eular scholarship^rffuard if lit begins* in a middle class vonp*oul*r 
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school, and one or' two- years more to pass the Minor Scholarship Exa- 
mination. In the Central Circle the maximum age for-»gaining a. ver- 
nacular scholarship is l it And for gaining a minor scholarship 16 
years. The Inspector 'tlimks that the age is frequently declared too 
low, in order that the candidate may be eligible for one of *the scholar- 
ships.* If a 'boy first* enters "the primary school and then changes his 
school, the length of his cctorse is extended. 


' UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 

The course for liighei* English fctiotls closes with, the standard of 
the XJnivcrsity Entrance Examination, which exercises a widespread 
influence over the whole country. Candidates for the Entrance Exa- 
mination must be 16 ‘years of age at least, or must complete their, 16 
years before tliw 1st March next ensiling. 

The 4 Registrar, in the table #f ‘the Statistical Committee, No. 1, 
declares the average age at Entrance to bo 19 years" ** There is great 
difference in the ago' at which young .men become eligible for the 
SintriMcc. The collegiate schools have a course of nine years. A, clever 
hoy under a good teacher -will reach the standard in less time, while a boy 
of good 'abilities, who has studied* first ' in a vernacular school and 
gained a vCvnaoular scliolarsnip, will ordinarily take five years after 
gaining his schqlsfhdlip or with be about 19 on passing the Entrance. 
Other caiidid'atos froin vernacular schools take even longer than this-. 

< < The subjects of examination for the Entrance are as follow : — 

'* I. a\’o 'II. — Languages. 


English, and one of the following languages : — 


Greek. 

Latin. 

Arabic. 

Persian. 


Hebrew. 
Sanskrit. 
Bengali. 
U riyn. 


Hindi. 

Urdu. 

Burmese. 

Armenian. 




Sentences in each language in which the* candidate is examined 
are given for tVanslation into the other language. 

'The papers in-cayh language include questions on Grammar and 

Idiom. * *. . 

The papers in the Oriental Classics will in future contain questions 

■ in ilie vernacular Janguagc of the candidate. 

111. — History. ’ 

The outlines of the "History of England ’"of the Ilirtory qf, Is dia, 
ahd of General Geography, with a more detailed knowledge of the 

Geography of Iiulia. . . . 

•The .text-books arfe Dr. Collier’s History of the British Empire, 
Marshman’s History of India (Volume I.), or Lethbridge’s History 

of India. ( 

IV'. — Mathematics. •• 

• ' Arithmetic . — The four simple Rules'; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions,, 
Reduction, l’ractiefc, Proportion, Simpjo I nfercs '^Extraction of Sqbarq 
ltpot*. 
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Algebra.-r£l\e four simple Rules, Proportion, dimple Equations, 
Extraction of \miare Root, Greatest Common Measure, Least Common 
Multiple. • I 

Geometry . — The first foiy hooks of EiicHfl, with easy deductions.* 
The student who misses the Entrance Examination and ’continues 
his studies in a general college, is require*!, after^two oiiinore years, to 
pass the First Arts Examination; and after « further period of two or 
more years, the B.A. Examination. t • * 

These examinations are in <111 owing Standards 2! 

1 Ii S T • ARTS ^ X A 5PI nation! 

• * m * 

• • I. anY> IT.i^IiANurAOKa.^ 

^•Imglish, and on&of the following languages: — 

Greek. L Hebrew. 

«<Latiit. • Arabic.' 

{Sanskrit. 


On the 20th December 1871, the Senate, regarding the wish iff till* 
Muhammadan eommunily rather than strict umfo'rnlity," resol vdfl that 
Persian should be added ty The Ji&t of second language,* fon tin? First 
Arts an<J B.A. Eliminations. With tluf exception yf J’qrsi an •these 
languages are all classical, and any chssigJTanguag^miiy be added to this 
list by the Syndicate.® # Son t cnees ^‘n each hpigliagefin wlmli the candi- 
date is examined, are given for translation into the oilier language. 

The ] tapers in uacli language include que^tions«ou Grammar timfr 
Idiom. • # • / 

III.— IIlSTOlfcY. 

Ancient History. m 

The historical questions include’qiiesiinTiti relating to tlie geogra- 
p!\y of the countries to which they rider. The text-hook is fixed from 
time to ttme In* the Syndicate. U is at present Taylor's Students’ 
MaiTual of Ancient History. . • 

IV. — MaTH^MATIC^ PtntB # AXI* MlXKD. 

Arithmetic . — The whole. # , * * 

^ Ahjcbrn . — The following in addirton to^lie sfibjects at. Entrance 

^Quadratic Equations ^Proportion aijl .Variation ; Permutations and Oum- 
Jiinatioiis ; Avitlunetical *md Geometrical Progressions ; the Binomial* 
Theorem; Sinj^alf^and Coiftpdund •Interest ; JJiscount ;• Annuitidh ; the 
nature*ni$Puse of Logarithms., # # 9 • 

I Gttimcfrt /*— Tim folk’ wing in addition to the subjects at Entrance 
The sixth book of Euclid ; the clevontlf hook to Prof’. XXIq*Dedcii- 
tions. •" • • ’ T 

J*kmc Triyonometfat . — As far as the solution of Triangles? 

• Mechanics. — Composition ifnd # Resolution of Forces ; Equilibrium 
of Forces at a Point in* one Plane*; thc^Ucchuuicul Powers ; Centro 
of Gravity. # # ? • .• 

• rxniiiinnfjiwi in hy^fungos will fce Bdtti as to Vst a lower degree uf thnn 

i« required for the D, A. dflcjirfr •» - • 


ldioin. 
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* V.— Psychology and Logic. t 

Psychology, as in Reid)s Inquiry, or in Abercrombie’s Intellectual 
Powers; Deductive Logic|.as in Fowler (Clarendon Press Series). 

At a meeting bf the Faculty of Arts of the Calcutta University, 
held on the 6th March. 1872, a small option in the First Arts course 
and an alternative course for the B.A. Degree Examination were pro- 
posed, and, with slight modifications in the B.A. course, were accepted 
by the Senate^'-u the 3rd April 1872. , , 

The opti-hal subject in the Fkr.t Arts ’ course was Chemistry of 
the Metalloids as in Roscoe, in the jflace of Psychology; The option will 
first be given in the Examination of December 1873. j 

*, THE B.A. EXAMINATION TILL JANUARY 1875. 

‘ • I. and II. — Languages. 

1. English, kml 

2. Chie of the foil? wing : — 

c Creek, Ilebrew, ’ 

\ ' I/itirt, . or 

, ( Sanskrit, Arabic. 

Persian was added to the list in ’Deccmber last. . 

Any otter Massical language .may be added to this list by the 
Syndicate. ? > afcagqs in each of the’ languages ill wh’ich a candidate is 
examined, are given for transition into the other language. 

1 < - III. IIlrSTORY. 

India during the Hindi?, Muhammadan, and British periods, down 
to 1835 ; Greece, to the death, of Alexander ; Rome, to the death of 
Augustus; The Jews, to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The following amended course, of History will take effect at the 
examination of 1874: — 

History of England (Students" Ilume) ; India daring the Hindu, 
Muhammadan, and British periods, down,., to 1835. 

" The historical textbooks will be fixed from time to time by the 
Syndicate. They sjre at present Elphinstone’s History of India ; Mac- 
farhuie’s British India, or. Marsh mail’s History of India (Vol. II.) ^ 
Schmitz’s Greece and Rome; History of the Jews, as in Taylor V. 
Manual of Ancient History, Chapter V., and Chapter X T I., Section VII. 
<* Ip 1874 the ’hooks will be History of England (Students’ Ilume) ; 
Elphinstone’s .History, of India ; Macfarlane’s British Iildia. or Marsh- 
man’s History of India (Vol. II.) * „ 

1 ■' r IV. — Mathematics, Puke and "Mixed. 

„ J/er/tanics.— The (General Laws of Motion; of a Falling Body in 
free'space; and along an inclined plane. ” 

Hydrostatics , Hydraulics , and Pitknrr.atics.— Elementary propositions 
respecting the nature, transmission, and intensity of FI .lid Pressure ; the 
condition of equilibrium of Floating? Bodies ; nature and simple proper- 
ties Elastic Fluids, and the p'rbssuiV produced by ’thenr; Specific, 
Gravity, and the inodes of determining it ; ti(,\ Barometer, Air-iartnp, 
Cqmipou Pump, Forcing Pump, Siphon, Diving-bub Thermometer. 
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-drfronomw. — Descriptive (as distinguished. from* Practical and 
Physical) AstiVqomy ; the Solar System ; Phenomena of Eclipses. 

V. — Mental and Moral Philosophy. * * 

Hamilton's Metaphysics ; Fleming’s MorM Philosojjiv. 

The text-hooks will he named from time to time l»v the Syndicate. 
At present they are Hamilton's MetajHivijics, and Fleming's ‘Moral 
Philosophy. „ fe n 

VI. — One of the following subjects be seie^kA by the 
, Ca^IJTi^vtks : — • r fc 

Mathematics, Pure.* and Mixed ;* Conic Sections, treated «reo- 
metti&dly : Optics*® •• 

Elements *>f Inorganic yiiemisfrv ami of Electrieitv* Clio- 
.lnistrv, as in Roscoe's Elementary Lesson.*. * * 

Elements of Zoology iftid* Comparative PhysiiJo«ry as j ri 
% , • Edward's Zoology, Parts I./md III ^ 

• &■) Geology Physical (Jeographv. • 

A^ the meeting of .tins’ Senate on the’ 3rd Apia! 1¥72, an^pti.m 
was allowed at the H.A. Examination between the two (\mrses, A. and 15. 
The option will first he given in tl*e»Examyiation of •.January 1*7 j # 

A. • * * 

• * 

• I. — -lANlil’AltKjf. * 

English, and ono of the following languages : — 

• Greek., «j Sanskrit. , / J * • ‘Arabic. 

X^nt in. | • Hebrew. • j Persian. • 

Any other classical language nniyOw added to this list hy the 
Syndicate. . J m 

Passages in each of the languages in which* a candidate is examined, 
wm be gi\X‘ii lor translation into the other lan<'iia<rc. 

• II. — Mixed Mathematics. . 

* Mechanics .— The General lawn of Motjun ; tin* motion of a Falliir.r 
Body in live space, and alohg :yi flielincd plain* ° 

Hydrostatics, Hydraulics , and m /^n'io//f//i , .v.~«d^fc»nionlarv proposi- 
s respecting the nature, transmission, and mtonsitv of Fluid Pressure • 

i* ..AIM /» . • ii •• * . ' t 


Hmmnjj. — Descriptive (as distinguished from Practical and 
Physical) Astronomy ; the Solar System ; Phenomena Hjf Eelijlkes. 

.. * . Ill and IV. • , .. .* 

.two of the following thr«d subjects, marked (a), (ft), -(c), tube 
selected hy the candidate •-*- • • 

(a.) 1. Mental Philosophy (Ilifijiil ton’s* Ijcetarcs), ancj 

wk. Moral Philosophy fas hf Fleming) ; or lJu tier’s Ana’ogv, 
*(J‘»rt I^&fiscrt^tioft on Virtue, Sc+mons I, II, ifl. ■ 
’ * as ft* FowleSs Inductive Logic. 



'o 1C > 
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(6.) 1. Hi’stbry of England (Students^Hurae) : * 

2. History of India, during the Hindu, Mqirammadan, and 

British Pdribds, down to 1835 : and 

3. Arnold’s Leciures on Modern History ; or Mill on Repre- # 

scntativp Government ; or the History of tlib Jews, from 
• «/he beginning of Monarchy to the destruction of Jeru- 

salem by Titus. 

The historical text-booka will bo fixed from tithe to lime by the 
Syndicate. c r • ^ 

(e.) 1. Algebra € ..r^As .laid do^n in the Course 

2. Plane Trigonometry . . . J\ for Honors* 

3. Analytical Conic Sectionc t • c v 


< I. — English. 

II.— Mathematics*, as in (II.) of the A. Course*; 

IH. — Inorganic^ Chemistry, as in Roscoo. 
c f V IV. — Physical* Geography, and one of the following to be 
selected by thd candidate : — . * v ' 

(i.) Acoustics ...* "1 
* Optics * c ... ° 

Heat^ •' ... > As in Ganot. 

Magnetism I 

, Elcctvicity J 

t . (n.) General Physiology. 
c ’ Animal Physiology. 

Zohlopy- 

(ilf.) General Physiology. 

Vegetable Physiology. 

Botany. 

(iv.) Geology. w 
f Mineralogy. 

. Palaeontology. 

The M.A. Degree Examination 'gives hn option of any one of the 
following branches:-*- ^ <. 

1 . Languages — Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Arabic, Hebrew, or English*. / 

2. History. ,/ • 

3. Mental alid Moral Philosophy. 

4. Mathematics, Pure and Mixbd. 

5. Natural and Physical Science. 

c SPECLAL INSTRUCTION." 


e Law. — The Course in the Law Colleges is duo of three years. 
Students who have studied the prescribed couise and passed the . First 
Arts Examination become Licentiates i» Law. Those who have passed 
the B.A. become Baphelq^s of Lavf. Thfe distinction of Licentiate 
in Law will soon cease to be awardjfeSJ. It will be *given only to those 
siudonts who entered upon the bttidy c of law in an affiliated college 
before the 1st January 1871. JTor« 4 the TlegK>e of B.;L., the students 
mus^ have studied in a school of kiw ro6ognize<LQyv p the Syndicate Tor 
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not less than three academical years, two of which must be after passing 
the B.A. Examination. . # ■ 

Honors in Law may be obtained bv any Bachelor or Licentiate in 
Law who passes a prescribed examination. -The* degree of# Doctor in 
Law may be conferred on a Bachelor who has passed tin* llonoi; Exa- 
mination, and writes an essay on some* subject connect**! with Law or 
Jurisprudence, to be approved by the President of the Faculty of Law. 

Mkdick*k. — I ii the Medical College £ourso t^e First Licentiato 
Medical Examination lVpasscd J >y Students jvho have <|1mpleted their 
19th year, and who have beeft engaged m medical studies for three 
academical yoar% after passing the Entrance E^afpination, and who*hava 
attended the following courses «8f lectures and exercises, riz ^ , two 
cftni’sA of 7(h leetift^s each in Descriptive and Surgical Anatofht, 
Chemistry, Materia Mediea, General Anatomy, and Physiology ; one 
course of 40 lectures in Botany; oi*s course of Praetieaf Chemistry, 
and exercises in testing the nature of ordinary prisons, <fcc. They must 
also ’"have studied Practical -Pharmacy for three months, and*' ha\ft) 
disscc%rd thn»e winter terms,. and have completed Ut^easf twelve Missee- 
tious in eifth term. • • . • 

Tlie second Licentiate Medioftl* Examination is*open to.candfdat.es 
who liavfc passed the tirst Licentiate Examination a* Least two years 
previously, and ulio % have attended the prescribed courrifc of 4 lectures 
and completed a required routine of hospital practice After passing 
the second Licentiate Examination^ the student is qualified for Govern- 
ment service ag a fcSVb-Assistant Surgepn.7 Tile* degree of Bachelor, 
in Medicine is given to thoae who have pn^s&l the First Examination in 
Arts, and subsequently studied for fivfl years ifi a Medical Collejjp. 
The required examinations are simMar to ^ioho for the Licence in 
Medicine and Surgery. 

• It is # the wisli of tlu* authorities of the Medical College that the 
First Arts Examination should be passed before admission to the Cnllccre. 

Bachelors in Medicine mat be (examined* for Honors. The dc<rr«?e 
of Doctor in Medicine is given t<**th?>sc who have obtained the Bache- 
lor’s Degree in Arts, and havfc fulfilled tfertjdn #coftditions regarding 
medical practice, and have passed •sutccssl* filly ft special examination 
'for the M.D. degree. # # 

Enginki^iinw.— AdiAisaioii to tho "Engineering College is given to 1 
students wlio hav;c passed the Entrance. The course for the Certificates 
of Licence in Civil Engineering extends over three years* The; exami- 
nation jfUtlie end of each year qualifies for certain subordinate appoint? 
ments in the Public Works Department. • The best students Ifave the 
prospect of rising t<* # high posts as Executive Engineers. Tlie eotfrao 
for the bachelor of* Civil Engineering is the same as for the Licentiate, 
tlie distinction being thu£ the Jiathelor must have passed the First 
Examination in A$t,s. • • * •• 

Honors in Civif Engineering given at ft speoiaWxamination, 
and a Bachelor of Civil Engineering ftdio passes tlic^Honop Kxamuia- 
fion/^nd writes *iyi essay on Some subject cdhnected with the profession, 
Approved by the* President of tfte Faculty of Engineering, m;iv obtain 
the degree of MasSrfiu Civil Eiigiueering-withoui furflier examination. 
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The • detailed 'course of instruction followed in the special colleges 
is too long and too technical for insertion here. / 

THIS *JNJVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 

In the* First Arts 'Examination of December last, the classical 
languages taken up by’ the <507 candidates from the whole Bengal 
Presidency and tleylon were as follows : — 


Greek 

Latin 


X 


Candidates. 


9 


Candidates. 

47. 

450 


Arabic 
Sanskrit 

Jhe languages taken r up by the lj902* candidates at the last 
ivinp.n Examination: Wore — ^ « .. r 


Entrance Examination Were 

( C Candidates. 

1 Latin ••• 07 

Sanskrit ... 1,160 

Arabic c ... ’ 86 * 

Persian %.. 5 

Bengali . ... 249 


Urdu * 
Hindi 
Uriya 
Armenian 
Burmese ’ 


Candidates. 

26L’ #-e 

83 

2 

■ 8 ° 


It is thus sodn'tliat Sanskrit was taken as* the second language by 
more Uian hsdf the candidates, and ( if the Lower Provinces of Bengal 
simply ho .considered, the proportion rises to three-fourths of the candi- 
dates. Sanskrit <is an exceedingly difficult language. In the Kishna- 
gliar collegifvte school it*was studied* daily for sly years previous to the 
Entrance, and in most other higher Schools for four years. ‘ The 
r GoVeminent of Bengal, in a letter No. 1075, dated the 22nd March 
.1872, limited the time .during which Sanskrit 'should he studied in 
Government schools to td-o^years, but subsequently tbe term was 
extended to three years. It remains to be seen whether the standards 
for Sanskrit in the Entrance anU First Arts can be reached in three 
and five years of study. English also is a very difficult language — 
a fact liable to bo forgotten in Bengal, but which is seen in Europe 
from the few French and German scholars who acquire it thoroughly. 
English hero is tlio sine qua non of w advancement in all professions, or 
in the service of Government; a mastery* of it is the bread-winning 
knowledge of the "day, and it is studied with a devotion of time and 
labour which partly realises the Svish expressed by Thomas Babington,. 
Macaulay that it should becomf) tbe perpetual inheritance of the 
• people of India. ‘ 'Besides the study of these ‘two languages, mathema- 
tics requires a considerable portion cf the student’s tit^ 

The three together carp as much as students in general can manage, 
to that little room is loft for history aud geography at the Entrant, or 
for histdry and mental philosophy at the First Arts. 

lEhe study of other subjects leaves but little time for natural, 
physical,^ and applied sciences, and as a knowledge of them does J m?t yet 
count in the award for scholarship, it is imjpqssible to introduce Jjhem 
into schools. \ 

The Viee-Gwtncfellor, at the Convocation of the Senate on the 16th 
Maffeh 1872, remarked that the practical solution of the question of the 
proper place which the teaching of* physical sciences should occupy in 
the eilucational system, has depended •'•'on the m^aps of affording* to 
schools and classes which prepare students for the Entrance Examination, 
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the necessary^ teaching in * physical science, nhd tlint it was clearly 
needless to discuss whether education of this class should be givfn or 
withheld, until at least it he ascertained whetfier.it was physically possible 
to give it, and the better opinion seemed distinctly to tie. tjiut even in 
Lower IJengal there were simply no means of-duing this t>r the present* 
Seeing that the Medical College 9 contains a bo* ft a thousand stu- 
dents who are all ‘instructed in natural and physical science among 
other subject# of their course, and that fhe bourse lagts from three years 
in the vernacular classes to live years in thejinglish eljjses, it does noth 
seem clear that'uny inqiossibflity Exists iibproviding from passed medi- 
cal students t ho necessary supply of teacher^ • • 

^liut though money and tcatlicrs in (iovefument higher schools and 
iif many aided scftools may both be found, yet so long as tlul sitbytT. 
docs not count in the Entrance l^xamination, and scholarship* are given 
on the results. j)f that examination, *it will not be stiftlicd’hy tlie pupils. 

1 leyce tjie syudv/d* science is involved in a viciofts circle : it is "not taught 
in schools, because ft is not recognised in the Eiftraiyc Examination, ay l 
it is^ot recognised at.« 4fc the, Entrance'’ Is cause ft is tiot taught in schools. 

It p? believed that a latere number of tin*' members o^tlg* Senate arc 
favourable to an extension* of instruction in modern* science, and therefore 
it may he hoped that the present unsatisfactory posijjioi^ot the t|ii(‘stioii « 
will not continue*loyg. Some aided higher ehiA schools might probably 
hint difficulty in obtaining instruction in physical and yatiiral science, ami 
in order that they may not he placed at a disadvantage, the subject fjuujd 
bcMiitmliiccdfUs nii^iltcrnative w*lh sonic othci*]Kirt of tin* course. 

At present the subject of applied aiyl • pliysicnl science istiot studied 
in any English school or college below It he First Arts Examination, and 
only in the Presidency College liy^i lew students above that stamp'd ; 
though such knowledge is urgently required for developing the resources 
ftl the country . # ll tin? Lniversity # decline to recognise these subjects, it 
wiil be incumbent on (Jovcrnment to provide instruction and encourage- 
.incut for them independently" of the Cnivctsity. # 

An extended scheme* of opfaionfc whidh tin; Vicc-( liancellor mention- 
ed with approval in his address at the la»?t Convocation of the Senate, is 
urgently required to remove tlflj flifficutiV iftnv felt in facilitating 
and extending the. study of phtsjeal and applied sciences. At the 
meeting of ,tlu* Senate # on the 3rd it was proposed by Mr. IJ. 

oodrow, forme *Jy FelloW (ff Cajus College, *Cambridge, and seconded 
by Jtr. V.dJ. Clarke, Fe-Jjow of Queen’s College*, ^Janihratge^ that the pro- 
]sjpe(| course* lor the J’irst Arts and IJ.A* Examinations be referred* 
to the. Syndicate, with a request that tliay will aiTan<y a cour*e*of stifdy 
in which a classugTl language shall got be es^iitial in the Firsts Arts 
Examination. The sAnendment was put to the vote and lost.* # * * 

# The following is ^ list o£ tl*> students at institutions in the Lower 
Froviifoes of Ifcngal who hate com pelp^l at or passed the several 
Lniversity Examinations. Studt-Jits from institutions, in the North- 
■\Ves tern- Fro wnce^, the Funj:ib, Ourte, tho Central Froviqces, Ibyinnh, 
a#i ( -'ey Ion, aje not incliTded in .the yf*rly returfi, but are given in a 
Aimmnry at. fhe itottom, together jvitk the totals of the Madras and 
Bombay Universities. - ** 
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Statement thawing the number of Candidates from the Lower Provinces of 
• . • University to the 


■ J ...U-i- *■- 

t 

• Entrance 
ExaminCtion. 

First Era- 
min At ion In 
Arte. 

H. A. Decree 

Examination 

• 

M.A. Decree 
Examination 

B. L. Decree 
Examina- 
tion. 

Tint. 

• c 

*J 

°l ‘ 

*.3 

°.4 

*1 

Ct O 

1 

1 

4 

1 

*3 

. ITS c 

1 

°J 

1 

e tj 

7 ' c b n 

o’ 

» 

6 

§ 

.6 

© 

*1 

«o 

£ 

£g 

o 

£ 

r 

r - fi 230 



• 

• 



c 




1867 

168 

..% c 

« 

... 

0 

r- 

... 

eee 

eee 

Seep , . *... 

463 

111 

o'.* 


13 

V* 

... 

1 ... 

i s 

41 

I860 .!•* ••• ••• 

1,364* 

662 

*0 


20 

10 

eee 

• ... 

20 

3 

c «• 

I860 

760 

399' 

... 


06 

13 

• ■ 

eee 

22 

8 

i 

1861 ... ••• •••« 

071 

430 

164t 

80 

30 


v l 

X 

tee 

P 17 c 

. u 

1&»3 * ... v 

1,043 

446 

210 

*93 

34 

24 

3 


'b 

13 

1863 f mi ••• 

* 1,102 

613 

263 


33 

25 

7 

8 

16 

9 

• f 

1864 c ... ••• * ••• 

1,281 

t. 020 


145 

° 69 

28 

8 

8 

22 

19 

f 1B66 ... * 

1866 . ...* f ..* ' 

1,321 

433 

.399 

178 

78 

42 

16 

11 

J 17 

17 

1,547 

661 

303t 

120 

116 

*75 

18 

13 

22 

11 

1867 ... ... < 

1,250 

"" 658 

347 

*164 

138 

68 

30 

22 

36 

22 

o 0 

1868 ... ... ' •« 

1.462 

734 

3*7 

173 

190 

i? 2 

26 

16 

72 

51 

1860 ... t ••• ••• 

««•, 

'660 

462 

207 

J71 

74 

26 

18 

98 

68 

1870 ... ... *• 

1,666 

®o866 

469 

185 

198 


28 

22 

87 

74 

1871 ... ... ••• 

1,603 

681 < 

434' 

171 

201 

78 

36 

32 

83 

67 

Total for the tower Provinces ... 

16,096 

7,843 

I ' 

3 807 

1,666 

1,363 

620 

206 

144 

* 643 

361 

• 

Passed in 1872 

c 

a 


- 


221 

♦ 05 

28 

21 

100 

21 . 

Total nnmWr for the Korth.Wwt*Y 

* 

c 






1 



ern Provinces, the Punjab, I 1 
Oude, the Central Provinces, V 

2,434 

1,311 

419 

200 

62 

35 


6 

... 

• •9 

Burmab, and Ceylon to the end 1 



, 


* 

* 





of 1871 ... ... •••-' 

© '• * 


<; 



*w 



<* 



< 

• 



9 

It 






Fund in 1871 . .It 



... 

... 

»* 

6 

4 

3» 

■» 

tei 

€". 








c 

e A 

> 

t « 

Total number ''for the hftfcdraeY 
Presidency to the end of the > 

8,106 

• 

2,730 

3,306 

852 

826 

107 

, -4 

6 

178 

88 

offloi4 y^cr 1870-71. »•/ 

• 

C 





t 



a 

* 


( 

Total number for the Bombay 
Presidency to the end of the > 

o 6,438 

1,464 


276 

. 

360 

130 1 

l ; 

63 

, 29 

40 

29 

year 1871 ...' * ...J 



»’ * 




s' 


• 













. n 



J 

t 






. _ 




tJf t. 









**fwo"#xamin«&oni held in this year. t No Jxaminatioa 
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Bengal at the Examinations of the University , froth the’ foundation of the 
present time. ’ . . * 
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From this 'table several important * conclusions may be drawn. 
First, as regards the Entrance Examination, the candidates from schools 
in the Lower Provinces of Bengal have gradually increased from 239 
in 1857 £o # 1,503 in-1871. It is probable 'that in 1872 the number of 
candidates will be 2,000 nearly. When, some years ago, 1 said that the 
candidates wofdd rise above 0 2,000, few believed the prediction. The 
smallest number from the Lower Provinces who* passed the Entrance in 
any year, was 111 in 185£, tlte second examination. In the year 1857, 66 
per cent, oflrtlie* candidates passed; in the five years 1860, 1863, 1867, 
1868, 1870/oetwcen 50 and 60 percent?; in the years* 1858, 1859, 1861, 
1862, 1864, 1866, 1869 t between 40 and f '50 per cent*; and in the two 
years 1865, 1871, be^vtfeen 30 and 40 per cent. “In three out of every 
,fiye years more than half the candidates have b ehti rejected, and las by ear 
only 39 in 100 passed. But the percentage of rejections would have 
been much higher during the lasrt few years had not the candidates for 
the Fir3t Arts and Entrance Examination been, as it we^e, strained 
Q , at a previous examination for the certificate of reasonable probability 
of passing. • i . . ,l 

c Tliet increase of passed candidates <!>f the Entrance Examinations 
of trfie several Universities is thus shown 

1 i ' • 


s 

« W • 

Entrance Examination. 

■ 0 

{ Passed Candidates in the Years 

1957. 

1802a 

1867. 

« 

1671. 

a 

Lower Provinces ... ' ... 

158 

445 

658 

681 

North-Western Provinces, Punjao, &c. ... 

4 

32 

160 

180 

Madras 

30 

72 

, 300 , 

424 

Bombay ... ... t 

« 

30 

163 

227 

ft 

. - - - - - — 4s- - 


— « - 




In Bombay,- for the five years from 1865 to 1869 the successful 
candidates numbered 111 ‘In the* first year, sank to 93 in the second, rose 
to 250 in the fourth, and sank again to 142 ip. the fifth year; and in 
Bengal, between 1867 and 1871 the numbers began with 814, nre 
to L099 in 1870, and sank to 767 in 1871. Madras is more uniform 
in the Entrance Examination, but for the. First Arts 220- candidates 
passed in 1870 and only 96 in 1871. 

IiV> all th« Universities the general progress has been steady, 
tl\pu^li in all there have occurred violent fluctuations. These are duo 
to 1 the different ideas of the standard for passing entertained by. different 
examiners, for the average attainments of the great body *of many 
hundreds of students tq be examined must be. much the same in 
successive years. The ability of ♦the first 20 or 30 may vary, and in 
respect of them the year is spoken of as a good year or a bad one ; but 
the ability of theSnass of the students is not a fluctuating quantity-* 
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Tlie proportion of the total number who continue their studios 
and pass in the First Arts to the total number who pass in the Entrance, 
is about 1 in 5 in the Lower Provinces, 1 in 6 in tlie Upptfr Provinces, 
I in 3 in Madras, and. 1 in 5 in Bombay. 

In the First Arts Examination the percentage of those # wlio pass 
to those who compete, is 41 in the Lower Provinces, 5Q in the North* 
Western Provinces, 37 in Madras, and 38 in Bombay. Hence it would 
appear that*in Madras and Boinbav tl^e University Examiners are 
stricter in passtng students, or the College Aitthorities»arO| ifiore lax in 

! >resonting theiu # for examin^ ion - than is die case ifc. the Lower 
Provinces. It iijay be remarked tliat while in Bengal and Madras 
the passed cundukites at the Fiuet Arts Ex.'ftiimation are about "onc- 
ten^h <ff the number candidates for the Entrance, tin? proper (jon in 
Bombay is one-twentieth. Hence Bombay is stricter, or students 
who liavo passed the Kntrance then^ more readily fjtul piiqfloyincnt 
than undergraduates in other parts of India. # 

# fii tlie B.*A. Examination the percentage of* the successful candi- 
dates |^> tin* total number is 40 in the Lower Province*, . r >0 in the rest oY 
the Bengal I’fesideney/tiO in^Mudrus, and 37 in BbiuTmy. These flgu res 
involve tile same ambiguity* as hct+>uc, anti it wtuihl be drsirtibk* to know 
whetherlhe BombaV examiners are dually more strict bypassing students, 
or the Bombay UoUegog more lax iii'presrnfiMg tljpnl, t4i:i^ is the ease ill 
otheitparts of India. f An arrangement by which some of t)ie examiners 
ibr each University could ho chosen from educational •officers in other 
Presidencies would betdesi ruble, as*the opinion of # *sucli» examiners wcftild! 
set at rest the doubt which now exists oil the matter! The comparisons of 
the standards of the several cxuminutions.?>f*the three ( Jnivcrsitios, even 
though made by Mr. Monteat h and Sir Alexander (irunt, have ?iyt 
settled the question of their relative difficult If the (Sovermm»nt of 
Imli a would establish oii^or two studentships, to be competed for by flio 
best st u< hilts of die several Universities soon after taking their B.A. 
decree, and if the cx;yniners # were chosen .from iikh in tin; different 
Presidencies, such an intermit ioiml . or iittor-jiresidential examinathrti 
would make the authorities of ym? University acquainted with the work 
of the other two, and would go far qpttlu tpe question. The marks for 
different, subjects might follow th<^ plan of the London Civil Service 
Competitive ExanmiuTioiS. • •* 

* In the Lower Provingos # 1 35 students have ohtdiTicd the decree of 
Mastov of # Arts, hut of every hifhdred candidates for the Entrance 
only oi\p* proceeds in his studies so far as do* win the title of Muster 
of Xr&. In the Upper Provinces the jiroportion falls to 1 in 30(J, 
and in Bombay to 1* m 200. . * * 

Fluctuations in tjje number of jftissed candidates fbr the Entathco 
prodtic<? fluctuations two years subsequently in the number, of candi- 
dates fo* the First Arts, jfiul sinvijfir Htf ctuations are discernible between 
tlie passed studenf% of the First Jyrta anA^the candidates for the B.A. 
degree. It musk however be # ol>sef^ed that tlie B.A. Candidates for 
•January 1872, passed the Fiast Arts in December 18 fill, and* lienee three 
"years apparently* is* the interval aftcr # Tvhjph the fluctuations for tho B.A. 
follow those of the First Arts. 

Utter par* J* *''*-• PuMIo \ 
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has averaged for the La*«r B . M y c f t ij e8e students attend the 
the First Arts, and 80 at thfe B «A. , J Collenes for Law, Medicine, 
chase. for roperior . totractto, .Bd^he pdleg» lor ^ I rtment i 

ynd j,® EaSiU Departs, CBt the .upoly of Blaster. 

SrTSS* schools has -for aoto J££ ^ 3** Sto! 
,„d their of to dsfive ttohors, 

The rery amply tods to diuBBteh to worth 

“ VS' X 'HS to lJSto SSS. torC! «B‘ 

SddtetoW to SSS 

£ le m S«”toB 

middle i^inks have been greatly increase , , * * via Q e 

f .hr, fl,.;a c ix)l e • the Medical Department is now beginning to 
gffif Z Li et^ds the demfnd made bf Government, though 
the requirements^' tim public for skilful medical practitioners are almost 

^Th^En gineering'classes -do not yet pyivide the WpV re( V?™* 
for public works, and,co.i8equdWtly every student who passes successfully 
tk‘ final test in engineering is surn of employment. , 

In order to determine the number of candidates who proceed with 
their studies after passing the Entrance, it & necessary to watch toe 
career of the same set of students. • Those who in thfe last We years 
have passed the BA. Examinations, passed the First Arte generally two 

yfears previously, and thq Entrance two yeqrs before that tame. The 

own n u Ivrtllnwa * « • 


■ i » .» - — 

m. 

m 

Entrance Exfmin*t»on frpm December 1683 tfe "December 1887 

First Arte from December 1886 to December 1869 ... 

B. A. from January 1868 to Januei^ 1872 ... «••• ••• ••• 

» .. £ 

• OaHDIDATBB. 

• • 

Tote! number. 

P^ped. 

I it 

o. 

6,900 
. 1.078 

• 987 

* • l . 

2,691 

842 

429 

s — a 


In comparing these results it«js nepSssarjr «to bearin mind that t e 
same candidate passes any°%ingle examination but^ce, but may com- 
pete for it mote than once. Henqe. the, total number .of candwlates w 
swelled by ‘ the ^repeated nresentation of unsuccessful ^andiaates.' 
Several who passed the Entrancd* beforp 1863 coippfeted for the t itet’ 
Aits after 1865, and for the B.A. after 18B8. This circumstance explains 
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why the number of candidates for the B.A. Examination in the last 
five years is greater than the number who. passed the First Arts. The 
results of these five years show that for every, candidate -who ob tains 
the B. A. degree, two pass the First Arts and seven the Entrondb. 

# Comparing these results with those obtained before} we see that 
during the last few years more students proportionally 'studied for the 
First Arts than was th’e case in the earlier years of the University. 

The distribution among the several* districts of. the candidates at 
the last Entrance Examination is shown in the following tytble, and also 
their proportion to the population of^each district and division : 


bntvance Examination, 1871 — -Btngal. 


• * . 

DISTRICT. 

* * 

* 

1 

*o 

£ 

K3 

35 

• a 

c T3 

6 

to 

Pabskd in tub | 

==Jb 

r 

o 

to 

a 

h a fl3 

ills 

First 

Divi- 

sion. 

Sc- | 
cond 
Divi- ; 
s^on. 

Thitd 

Divi. 

sion. 

• 

Total. 

U 

-ir 

mP 

f % r dwan ... 

Bankur* • * ... 

Birbhum • ... 

Midnnpur ... ... ... • 

IHooqhly with Howrah... 

8 

3 

3 

a a 

20 

• 

♦7 

35 

28 

18 • 
241 • 

1 

20 

% 

• 3 

3 

6 • 
51 

“■ 

a 5 

11 

7 

1 

31 

• 

A , 

* 13 

It 

ao 

6 

103 • 

3* 

21 

• 18 

13 

130 


•a bo fj^-fewnnahi ..." ... , v 

le.!;]* uddea ... 

fi'oP C J easore 

. '• 

Calcutta „j» 

46* 

^09 1 

21 

^8 * 


226 


20 

13 

3 

131 

no 

27 

9 

3 

27 1 
17 

1 

18 

lb 

6 

38 

54 

33 

7 

77 

77 

20 

40.926 
54,730 
2MB, 46(* 

35 

208 

12 

•4C 

04 

174 

a 

186 

04,801 

24 

303 # 

• 60 

76 

41 

177 

2,528 

|l 

j E d 

** 

f’Murshidabad ... ... 

Dinajpttr ... 

Maldah ... ... ... ... 

Rajshahye ... ... ... . ... 

Nangpur 

Bocrak ... ... 

LPubna 9 ... • 

• 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

B 

4 

...a 

7* 

1 

4 

2 

g 

H 

17 

1 

4 

8 

*i 

2 

36 

6 

1 

16 

6 

6 

13 

79 208 
l,5"l,024 
169,100 
163,811 

689,467 

609,139 

• • 

14 

lie 

•4 

14 

15 

33 

83~ 

260,774 

S*a > 

•Darjiling ... ... ... • M , 

Julpigoree ... ... ... ,* 

„Cooch Behar Tributary State ... ... 

tt! 

"i 

B 

B 

1 

la 

• ••• 

1 

1 

1 

*6 

05,224 


2 

a 

B9 

i 

6 

1,045,537 

r\ 

r Dacca ... • •. 

Faridpur % ... • 

Haokerganj ... ... ... # 

Monetising ... f„ 

Bj#»et 

^Caohar^ ... ... ... 

li® 

l 

1 

la 

2 

1 

130 

8 

16 

19 

13 

3 

1 


If 

•9 

1 

6 

1 

45 

6 

5 

• 13 

• 5 • 

86 

3 

11 

6 

8 

3 

41.187 . 
202,518 1 
475,976 
• 180,728 
344,485 

« • 

4? SjCSKSBff* r: « ::: ::: 

§iUSss^ B Hiiiw • ::: 

.. •• 

17 

2 

1 

2 

189 # 

11 

• 2 

12 

16 

38 

_2L 

78 

111 4 

130,448 

‘i 

si 

1 

2 

"i 

2 

1 

8 

» 

•# 

660,701 

’*10,623 

511,343 


: as 

l 

2 

3 

6 

19 

6744J0 

t'A 

r 

Patna ... ... 

Shah sb ad ... # • ... ... \.M 

Tirhoot • ... ... ... m ... 

IBarun — • ... 

LObumpanm ... • 

AM 

1 < 
I • 
1 

}* 

> 38 

3 

• 6 

7 

»• 19 

2 

1 

S 

2 

1 

9 

% 

1 

•H 

2a 

3 

1 

21 

2 

3 

4 

18 

91,743 

1,944.151 

868,427 

1,463,083 

3603,430 

541681 

• 

— - ■ i t 

10 

72 

3 

0 

*-s — ar 

Jfe 

24 

48 
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Entrance Examination , mi-Bengal-( Continued.) 


C 0 

« O 4 A 

• • 

^DISTRICT. 

# 

• 

* 

'o 

0 

1 
*3 

0 

5* 

*3 

Passed in the | 

£ 

•:i i 

E| "1 
as 

tin 

O-S 

6 

Si 

First 

Divi- 

sion. 

Se- 

cond 

Divi- 

sion. 

Third 

Divi- 

sion 

rotal. 

■ 5 • ‘ 

, u a ( Monghyc ... — a- 

S a§ J Bhmigulpuf ... ••• 

® CBoathSfrfjjunnBhs ... 

• 

„ . / Cuttack • 

• P Wuri 

1 Hnlasore ... ... 

O® (.Cusack Tributary Mehala 

• • 

. f 1fa*aribangh ... 

. « 5 Loharduggah ... ...• 

w o &ij Sir.ubhoom ... • ... # •«» • 

6 « 1 Maur.bboon# ... m *• ••• 

A luhotft Nagpur Tributary Metals 

• • • 

(doftlparah ... •••* 

| Kamrup \..* * ... *•* *••• 

B 1 Ibizan* • ... ... 

2 4 Nuvrjiong. ... 9 

" ; Sibamigor 

S* 1 Jjiiokiiupur ... ... 

9 IKhasi and Jyntefth Hills* 

• • 

• 

. Private Rtudenta nnd Teachers ... • ... 

* Jay pur Maharajah's School ... ... 

Grand Totpl... 

1 

•1 

* 

6 

. 12 

3 

** 

’i 

... 

• 

2 

4 

1 

*2 # 

«... 

• 2 

9 

1 

4 

3 

2 

6 

000,493 

202,898 

1,714,795 

••••ft* 

4 

So 

_ 3 

7 

• 2 

12 

14 

530,989 

• 

l < 

1 

n 

8^ 

3 

2 

... 

5 

• ft. 

2 

1 

1* 

7 

1 

1 

1 

9 . 

1 

207,112 
709,074 
fV 0,232 

3* 

13 

... 

5 

A 

9 

4 

474,777 

i 

i 

1 

4 

# 2 

3 

... • 

1 

• . 

• 

1 i 

1 - 
"I 

»• 

2 « 

703,000 

I fi 

«• 

0 « 

... 

1 

... 


8 

3856,003 

$ 

i* 

i 

i 

0 

2 

1 

‘ 2 

2 


"i 

*2 

*2 

”3 

*2 

5 

• 

0 

2 

*• 

11 

187,227 

00,371 

435,534 

a 

IB 

... 

3 

“V 

i 

20 

1 

...» 

1 

1 

2 

27 

1 


170 

1,603 

120 

269 

192 

581 

922 

114,500 

*r 


The Entrance Examination fs taken as the standard 8f compari- 
son for the sevdhil zillasj as it is th« lowest standard indicating a 
serviceable, amount of , general knowledge,, with a useful acquaintance 
with the English language* Calcutta is beyond all comparison the 
place in which English ‘education has received the greatest develop- 
ment, for in that city one Entrance candidate is^ found to every 2,528 
persons. The next in order is tlu»»Hooghly district^ where the proportion 
' is 1 in 14,023?’ After Hooghly com# Bankura^ with 1 to 37,62'/ ; 
the 24-Pqrgpnnahs, svith 1 to 4(t,926 ; Dacca, with 1 , to .41,187 ; 
Nuddea, with 1 to 54,7*30 ; Birbhum, with 1 to # 69,S:Q2 ; Mur- 
'shidabad, with J to 79,732; Patna, with 1 to* 82,086; Darjiling,’ and 
Lnekinipur in Assam, stand exceptionally high, owing to their small 
population and the influence of one good schopl in each. The districts 
which passed one candidate to .between 100,000 and 200,000 of 
the population, are Burdwan, vRajqJiahye) •Maldah^ Mymensing* and 
Kamrup; those whjch Wld one* •undergraduate* 4o between 260,000 
and 500,000, are Midnapur, J$&ore» Faridpur, Backergpnj, Sylhet, 
Bhaugulpitr, and Cuttack,; and those which had one undergraduate io 
between 500,000 and a million, are Bo^ra, Pubna, iMttagoqg, Noa&hali, 
hmPTipperah. , ’ • 
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The districts with one passed candidate tp between one million 
and two millions of population are, in order of- education, Tirliut, 
Din aj pur, Purneali, and Gya. Sarun and ’the Chota Nagpur division 
have one candidate to about three and a half millions. With the exception 
of Dinajpur, the districts in which education 'is most baclftvjfrd arc not 
those in which Musalmans form more than half the population. •These 
Musalman districts form a compact whole, and lie in a four-sided figure 
having its • longer diameter between (^hittagong and Dinajpur, °and 
its Shorter — the east and west line*— through the districts *of Nuddea, 
Jessore, Farid pur, Dacca, and^Tipp$rah. llesond these lintits no district 
has half its population Muhammadan ; wifhin them every district, has 
half its population .Muhammad arw It is hoWpyer a matter of surprise 
th^jb Murshidabad ancUSylhet havo moro Hindus Yhan Musalmanit. • 

The predominance of Calcutta* and its neighbourhood in the Wli- 
versity results, is further illustrated by the numbers i^tteflding the 
several centres of examination. 


•For the last exjfmination .the numbers were as follows : — 

• . • 


* • • 

• • 

* • • • 

. 

~ * . * '•" ' •' 

At Eu trance. 

• 

\t tlje Firfffc Aria. 

m 

• 

Calcutta ... ... t \ ... 

• 58(4 * * 

• , 

t 

’ • ™ 

Hoogfly 

208 % 

fiO 

Kishnaghar ... ... • 


27 ' * 

• 

Dacca ... ... • 

♦ . *186 
» • 

• 39 

Berhampur 

• 

106 • 

17 

Patna 

• 82 

21 

Qowhati m 

w • «r 

12 

10 

Cliitfagong ... ... ^ 

. 11 • 

2 

Cuttack ... ... m ... 

• * 13 

8 

Bankura ... ... ... * 

• a 

• sew • 

*• I 


Sylhet ... ... ... 9 ... 

• • 9 

10 

• 


^Bbaugulpur ... V 

26 .. 

... 

Bariaal ... • ... 9 t ... 

V • 

• *18 

• 

• • 

Banchi jf. 

• * 8 


Darjiling 

• 2 • 

• < 

Debrogbur ... 9 ... ... 

• • 


. -- •" 

• * • a • # • 

• # t Total • 

• •• 

: r r 1 V 

,, 1,603 

• 

434 

.• 

• 


• # In the u Fyst Arts” thb nnmbqs examined atCiflcutta was considcr- 
* roly larger than^at all the other* eight ventres collectively, and^at # tho 
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Entrance Examination' 586 candidates appeared at Calcutta and 396 at 
Hoeghly and Kishnaghar together, and 521 at all the other thirteen 
centres in the' aggregate. 

The Relative merit of the higher schools is to a great extent deter- 
mined by the' Entrance Examinations, for no school can every successive 
year send up welt-preparedpupils to the examination, unless it gives them 
a sound ground-work of *knowledge in the lower classes ; and if it 
gives this, it is a good scliooU Hence, success at die annual examina- 
, tions is a gocd criterion o4‘ merit. ‘Like everything else *in this -world, 
it is not a certain test, for'some disreputable C.ommittees, shortly before 
the examination, bribe .clever boys to enter their schools from other 
institutions and pass jbdhi at the examination as their own pupils, 

' and thus acquire fictitious merit for their school^# The. Director end 
Inspectors are however aware of fhe bribery, and take measures to 
defeat the practice by requiring fjonf candidates for scholarships good 
reasons fer every change of school made in the year preceding the 

In the Enlyande Examination, for each of the.four heads of examina- 
tion a .mark of 100 is allowed, giving a .total of 400 marks. Pupils 
with 200 tna^ks and upwards are placed in the first division ; those 
with* 160, and. less than 2jjp, in the second; and ‘those abdve 125 
in the third ^divfsio'h.. In order to # pass the .test, one-third marks 
are required in English, ‘mathematics, and the second hunWoe# and 
onewjuarter marks in history and geography. Thus, the rano-e of 
marks in the first djvision extends ‘from 400 ttf 200 marks ; tlrnt in 
the second, from 199 to 460 ; .that in the t^ird, from 159 to 125. In 
the last examination . jn December 237 schools sent up 1,902 candidates 
but 75 failed to pass a single .pupil. Out of the 767 candidates 
who passed, 149 were in the first division, 371 in the second and 
247 in the third : 1,085 candidates failed, and 50 were absent. Hence 
in every dozen candidates 5 passed and 7 failed. • Of tlPose who 
passed, there were 19 per. cent, in the. first division, 49 per cent 
in the second, and 32 ner cent, jn.the third. These numbers afford 
a convincing proof of the dijficulty # of .the test, for 1,135 candidates 
failed or were absent, >*nd oqeonly out of every 13 candidates reached the 
first division, though that division, had a range of 200 out of 400 
marks. The fee of ten rupees is,, an effectualJhirfdnanee to unprepared 
students if poor, for they can raise the . mpney only .by persuading’ 
their friends qf their Jikelihood to ^ass, and if they are unfortunate! 
they will not again raisd the money. Moreover, poor . students are 
ambitious of winning scholarships, and these carf only be won W & 
place on She list. To attain their end, they know that they must not 
only pass* but pass better than 1,700 rivals. * y Mt not 

The average marks gained in thp three divisions are roughly W 
portional t°4, 3, and 2 i ;but, qpnsit^l-ing «tke exceeding dilicuItV of 

the^Trit of a pWk eVidSom 
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institutions in the country, We will select those that gain a merit mark of 
12 or upwards. This mark can be gained Hy a school sending up 4 
students thoroughly well prepared, or 12 students just able to'scrape 
through, or by any number between these limits. In the whole expanse 
of territory from Rangoon or Colombo on the south to Peshhwar on the 
north-east, a distance of 2,100 miles, or Store than haft* as far again as 
£rpm London to Constantinople, only 35 schools out of 237 reached 
this _limit of 12 marks. • Of these 35 dbhoois, 25 were in the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal, and 10 in the *rest of the University jurisdiction, 
including Ceylonw It will be instructive to consider the class of these 
successful schools. Beyond *the Lower Provinces they are without 
exception what we * cafl cSllegiate schools, dif schools with college 
classes* above them, £o*d a staff able* to train students for higher Unives- 
sity Examinations. Five are in th^ North-West Provinces, twojn Oudli, 
and one in each of the G-ovemments of the Punjab, Cdhtral Provinces, 
and Ceylqp. The two best of these ten institutions are the Collegiate 
schools of Benares add Bareilly, and they stand, bracketed with th% 
Bhauonlpur zUla school,. 17 th, 18th, and ldlh on the general list. 

Of the 25 distinguished «chools in the Lower Provinges x 14 tire in 
or near the Metropolis, and Are thtfe "Situated : — Eight in Calcutta, one in 
its suburbs, and five on the western*, banks the Qraflggs, m Hooghly 
Zilla, within 25 miles jjorthward f«om Calcutta. * • « 

It is singular to notice that not a single school 3n Jhe 'eastern bank 
of the Ganges river near Calcutta comes within these ^pnits of marks on 
near them. Tl^re slems no physical cause in tlfe* conformation of the 
country to account for the singular difference in its schools, and Ve must ' 
look to history for its explanation. After Che execution of Nanda Kumar,' 
by the sentence of the Supreme Court, for forgery, many of the Brahmids 
of Calcutta' left the place and settled at Bali, 0 miles distant, putting 
thd holy Ganges between themselves and Calcutta. Brahmins always 
carry with them a respect and desire for learning. A # second reason is 
that the honored missionaries of* Serampur, Crfrey, Marshman, and Ward, 
introduced the leaven of learning JJy vernacular schools into the villages 
around them, and gave it further expansion in tljeir*College at Seram- 

E ur. The third reason is the educational work*at Ilftoghly, carried on first 
y the schools under 3$ev v R. May, and subsequently by the collego and 
gchool supported 4>y *the munificent endowment of Mahomet Mohsin. 

Among the remaining II *f the 25 distinguished institutions aro the 
collegiate schools at Dacca, Kishnagnar, Patna, Pcriiamput^ and Cuttack. 
Eight oVt of the 14 distinguished schools *in and near Calcutta arp 
also* collegiate schools.* It is thus seen that they* are the strong- 
holds of the highesff education in the territories finder the educational 
control of the Calcutta University. The distinguished higher ‘class 
schools other than collegiate ai^ the Pogose School at • Dacca, the 
D{et?opoktan Institution flvhich hewevlr wijl, soon become a collegiate 
school), and the Government schoolSJat Uttarparaj My menging, Howrah, 
Bhaugulpur, and Bankura j the unaided schools at Kis)}naghar*and 
f£a n^, which sttmd 21st and*23rd.; gpd the aided school at Konnagar, 
•jvh&h stands 24th among the 25 best schools of the Lower Provinqps. . 
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Sir Alexander Grant says of collegiate schools : “ Any one who 
knows the great intellectual, quickness of native boys, and the immense 
benefit they invariably derive from contact with a teacher whom they 
feel to b& superior, will acknowledge 'that the head-masterships of our 
first grade high schools should be filled by the best men that can be got 
from the Universities of Great Britain, and that the high* schools (as a 
rule) will never prosper lentil their head-masterships are so filled. 9 ’ 

i * • 

List of 25 Sthoots in Lowir Bengal arranged • according 1 to the results of 
m the Urfivepsity E&amirmtion .of 1871.* 
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Kami of School. 


Hare ftahool 
Hindu School ... 

Hooglily School ... c 
Dacca School c... 

L.M.S , tthowmipur#... . c . 

Free Church Institution, Calcutta 
General Assembly's Institution'.. 
Pogose School. Dacca ... 
I^Cishnaghar School 
[Metropolitan institution 
Utarpara School 1 .3 
Patna c 8cliook ... c 

Mymensing School .r 
Howrah School - 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta 
St Xavier's Collegsf ... • 

Hhagulpur School ... c • 

Dove toil College ... , 

Hooglny firanoh School 
Banktira School 
Kishnaghur A. V. School 
lierhampur School ... 

Kandy School ... c 

Konnagur School ... 
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25 Cuttack School 


Class of 
School. c 


Collegiate ... 
' nllegiate ... 
Collegiate ... 
Collegiate ... 
Collegiate 
Collegiate ... 
Collegiate ... 

Solicgiate ... 


Collegiate ... i 


Collegiate ... 
Collegiate , v 

OoJJegiate ... 
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Jjist of 10 Schools beyond the Lower Provinces 9 arranged according to the 
remits of tjie University ^Examination of 1871. 
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Queen's Colleger Benares 
Bareilly Obllegiate School* t 
Agra Collegiate School 
Canning College Lucknow 
DAhi JSilla School 
w . Mussurie School c ... 

7«J St. Thomas’s, Colombo 
8 a S# Thomas's College, Agra* 

8 I La Martiniero College, Lucknov 
ln 1 8agar High School 
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Collegiate ... 
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Only one out of the best 9 schools in the Lower Provinces is 
without, a college* department. College classes seem to give strenvthtond 
prestige to the school department below them. • ° 

Among the schools which passed pupils, in the first division, the 
Hare and Hindu Schools, of which Babus . Gris Chandra Dev and 
Bholanath Pal are respectively the headmasters, have* the proifd pre- 
eminence of passing' 16 students each. Dsfcca passed 8, the Hooghly 
and .Uttarpara_ schools 6 . each, the Bhawaiflpur Mission, Institution 
and the Sanskrit College 5 each,* and 4 dach we A parsed from the 
General Assembly’s Institution, sthe Ppgfcse School, *the Sanskrit 
College, Bishop • Cotton’s School at Mussurie,nnd from the schools 
attached to St. Xavibr’s College afid to the Dov^ton College. 

• Hie 164 tueces«9kl schools passed 767 candidates, or between 4 and* 
5 from each school ; and they gained 1,427 merit marks, or 8'^ for each 
school and 1 ; 8 jfor each pupil, which shows, that thoro wore* more of 
the successful pupils below than above the middle of tl*> second 
division. • • 

twenty -pne schools in Calcutta passed 17JP candidates and gained 
375 market 1 , which gives between 8 or 9 successful candidates toy each 
Bchool and 2*1 merit marks *for each candidate. Hence, in* Calcutta, the 
majority* of the candidates were aboye the l^iddle of the second division. 
Beyond Calcutta, a^d within tJiO provinces cf *Be*ngah Bejiar, and 
OriseA, 97 schools sent up 400 successful candidates, who gainod 713 
merit marks, or each school, on the average, sent uji *4 candidates, ,amj 
each candidate, gaindfl 1-8 marks, 'and each schosl.won 7'5 merit marks. 
Beyond the Lower Provinpes 46 schools sent lip 182 successful candi- 
dates, who gained 339 merit marks, or* each school sent up on the 
average 4 candidates and each candidate gained 1*8 marks. We see also 
that each school won 7‘5 merit marks. The 'identity of these averages 
inf number and merit shows that tho schools in the Lower Provinces 
beypnd tte neighbourhood of Calcutta, and those beyond the Lower 
Provinces, are the same in strength and progress. Tho schools of the 
Lower Provinces, however, are # inore than dpuble as numerous. The 
above lists show the 25 schools in the Lower Provinces, and the 10 
beyond the Lower Provinces, with merit marks of 12 and upwards ; 
but 14 of the 25 schools Jbeing, as we have shown, in oy near Calcutta, 
# there is for the nest* or tile country hectically an equality. 

The Lower Pjrovinces»beyond tho metropolis and its neighbourhood 
have 18 schools better than the best in the other terri'teriqs, but these 
are balanced by a larger number of poor schools at the other end 
wofbexhan their worst, ho that equilibrium is restored. , These ipdifferetit 
schools are generally aided schools, whoso managers, with an insufficient 
staff endeavour to train two or three boys for the Entrance Examination. 
This* practice gives to two or tbyee hoys a large portion of the time due 
to fhe rest of the schools! *Itis«a waste of power and money against 
which the Education Department sis conS&ntlx contending. A good 
portion o£tbe Ijttle ill-will thatymay* exist towards the department, arises 
•from this causes We will net let schools with small higher* classes read 
• f#f die “ JSntrahce*’ 
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Mr. Sutcliffe,* in. the report of the Syndicate to the Senate, gives, at 
page 3, an interesting account of the creed of the students for Entrance. 
X take the liberty of adding to the table two columns, showing the total 
merit majjks and the .merit marks on the average. 

• Entrant Examination — Lower Provinces op Bengal. . 



From the last column it appears that on the whole the TheistS* sent 
the best prepared students, and the Christians the next best. The 
ftralimists and Hihdi\s 'then followed In succession^ and Jast of all came 
the Musalmans. • • ' . 

The Hindus, with the 1^ Theists and the 27 Brahmists, number 51 9, 
tho Musalmans 28, and the Christians 34. There is therefore an over- 
whelming preponderance* of Hindus. The Christian community is 
small ; yet if education were valued as it ought to be, mojre than 34 
students should pass every year. The Musalman community passed 
28 only. The ceifsus, when published, uiill probably show that if tho 
Hindus passed 519, the Mpsalmans • ought, in proportion to their numbers, 
to have passed about 300 or 400. I asked«an intelligent Hindu gentleman 
how it happened thai in tfie North*- Wes tern Provinces the Musalman 
students frequently were better than Hindus in ijie colleges, 'while in 
Bengal the reverse was the case, tffe attributed the fact to the Darwi- 
nian theory, and said that the Brahmins and •Kayastlvis of. Bengal came 
from a long se^ifes of ancestors, all of 5 whom were more or bass devoted 
. to mental labor ; while the Musalmans here were originally Hifedns and 
irare converted by force, and retained their old Fa bits of cultivating ^the 
soil, and never cared about instruction. In the Nort^-West the Musal- 
mana .werg descended^ frbm the ancient conquerors of India, and were 
v UBed ™ ental la b? r in considering gi^atnuestions of State policy. ° 

rUtional pride and the memory c of pa%t c greatness keep the °fevr 
nui f n ^ era the ^Musalman aristrocacyofrom our schools. 
With the grekt mass of Musalmaris, however, the cau&e is .different; 
S!®y.7, la ' re ll ^emiMscences of fornjer glory*. At the time of Bucktiar 
iiilyi s invasion they were low«caste Siqd us and cultivators of the s8sl. ' 
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III the Eastern districts they were convert] t 0 i„^ •’ \ 
still retaining some of thefr S 3 T''"**’ 

numerous class of Hindu cultivators are not batons in avalr,}™''' 
sohes of instruction, itnd it is a question whether the " real v"fs l 
difference regarding education befcwenn tii« . ls 

which the body of°cultiyatois lias for n,^l I SOCtionA . into 

They are both ignorant and prejudiced the/a both fT? 
the Mussalmau honours the niaulvi theWliudii tho °' U It 0 "' l )n .°^ s » 

care 'for the schoolmaster. OnS.Ki 6 « n I n »’ 1,n neither 

vators in social position we approach tlw «initg ^VwlriV “ r* ‘‘i 
pride acts. This prjde has kept*them away from Jrfetruction ^n 1 wS""* 1 
duced much the sarfo results, M * religious dfiSS 2« Jin ? ‘''I 0- 
Konsan-Catholic families in the NoX^tfSnS , X tos t! 
the 18th century. Bein<r uneducated their ff,il i e 1 >< ginningW: 
contracted and their hab?ts Cme gL “ lor .ontorpi^o was 

tt • 5 -TO. ^ Resting t0 see^how many Mussalmaus passed tho 
University Examinations in the last five years! * 1 - 

Wo following table Jjives*this information:— 


Year. 

• • 

Nahb of Examinati%j£ 

• 

• 

1807 

Entranco 



First Arts ... 



H.A. 


1808 

Kntruneo 



First Arts 


• • 

b.a. 


18^9 

tt 

iin trance 


First Arts ... 


' 19 

H.A. • ... • 


1870 i 

Entrance 


tl 

First Arts 


91 

HA. 


1871 

Entrance 


a 

First Arts 


ii 

b.a. 



• 

Total Entranco 
„ First Artt 
.* B.A. 

... •... • 

...• ... r 


% 

t 


• • • 

PaSSUD 8tU HUNTS IN follST 

Division. 


Total No. of 
passed 
Students. 


80 

37 

19 
121 

9 

11 

14* 

20 
15 

157 

110/ 


No. of 
Mussulmans. 


Parsed Stuiirkts in all 
• # Divisions. 

- . 


Totfil No. 
PiiRsini 

• Students. 
t-M 


of * 


•s 

0 

2 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

! 

•°i 

0 

0 


019 
115 
» 61 


15 

2 

0 


0.V8 
10 1 
on 

731 

173 

71 

000 

20? 

.90 

«800 

185 

78 

681 

• 1 ji 
00 


3,499 

• 1W0 

420 


No. of 
Mussahnuts. 


10 

2 

2 

23 

2 

2 

23 

2 

1 

39 

4 

0 

23 

1 

0 


132 

11 

6 


entries m tins t*u)le suggest Jibunuant reason for regret, Mus- t 
suljpAis, though probably forming more tfian oiic-tliinfcof *tlio eommu- # 
mty, are in a painfufcminority as regards University distinctions. JW- 
mg thg last five years, oat of 3,499 candidates who passed the Entrance 
Examination from these jrovin%cs,*132 or 3-8 per cent, only were 
Mussulmans. Thejjymglit to liavfc been tenfold more numerous. Out 
of 900 passed for the first Arts in tUUJsame period* Mussalmans rained 
only 11 or« % l-2 ffer cent., and «rat of 429 passes foi; the JJ.A* tl/by 
gamed, but 5 or foj per cent. *Hcnce, .nofonly the number of Mussal- 
maas who «pass too Entranco isdess than fine-tenth what it ought tobof 
but this painful inferiority steadily increases in biglj&r examinations. 
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Taking the candidates generally, out of every 100 who pass the En- 
trance, 26 g(t on and pass tho First Arts, and 12 pass the B.A. ; but out 
of every lOO Mussalmaas who pass the Entrance, only 8 pass tho First 
Arts and $ tjie B. A. * 

If, instead </f looking at Jhe total number who pass these examina- 
tions, wo regard only tho number who pass in the first division, the pro- 
portion of those who passed in the first division’ to the total number 
who passed* during tho layb live years was 18- per cent, in tho Entrance, 
13 per cent, in tho First £rts, and 14 por cent: in the B.A. Examina- 
tions. In those five years we find 6nly N> Mussulmans in the Entrance, 
and 'two in tho First Arts. No Mussulman reached ^be first division in 
- the B«A. Examination! Hence, not only. do fow Mussulmans pass the 
Elltranco, but they pass with les» distinction ftihn others, and inctho 
B.A. nohe gain Jhe first division. . 

Thoyo is, however, one solitary gleam of hope to be gathered from 
tho table. During tlio last five years the percentage <jf M uss ulmans 
«&dio pass tho Entvanqp has steadily and contiriubusly risen froih 2 - 4 
per cent, in 1§67 to 5*1 per cent, in tho Examination in Uecembctrl871. 
Mr. Clarho,*in his annual report, says thst the Mussulmans hf school in 
East Bengal are gradually creeping to the tftp of their classes, and hence 
there is some ground to Jmpto that the progress shown by the University 
results during the ^ist five years mayvprove permanent. 

Aoe. — M r.* Sutcliffe has also drawn out a list of the average ages 
'.of dho students ^ho passed each examination held by the University at 
tho last academical year.. These are tho results e 

Remit of the JSpamindtiavs of the University of Calcutta for the 

year 9 1871-72. 


Entrance 

« 

• • ■ • • • 

SSI 

Average ago. 

17-96 

First Arts 

VI* • « t 

* • • 

19-62 

B.A. *. 

• • • • V V 

C 

• • V 

21-&t 

Honors 

• ... V. 

• • V 

21-62 

M.A. ... 

• ’... * * 

• • • 

23-16 

b.l. 

. • • 

* ^ ••• • • • 

• . • 

23-66 

L.L. ... 

• IV • t • 

• • • 

25-35 

L.M.S. 

1st Examination ... 

1 • • • 

21-44 

M * * 

2nd +„ ... 1 

• C 

V • V 

23-39 

B.M, 

1st Examination^..* 

• V • • 

26 

B.M. 

* M 

• •• 

2<i j 

M.D. ... 

« • « | « « 



L.C.E! 

• ' 

• • 1 | • « 

• . • 

23-13 0 

B.C.E. 

C lit Ml 

• 

• V • • 

23 


We -see from these figures tfcat the average ago of passiflo tho 
Entrance is just 18 years; bill? as t\jo avc*ago age of passing "the® First 
Arts, two y$vrs afterwards, is only .1 9 years and 7 0 Months, and as some 
wli*) pass the First Arts are tho rssfectoij, candidates of former years, the 
fact that tho average is five months less than might have btfen expected. 
Shop that the older students «vho pstss the Entrance* ‘did not cdiMnue 
their studies to hirst Arts. This is a fiict that those experienced in 
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schools can anticipate, for the stupidest pupils of a class arc tho oldest 
Td pass the Entrance is their highest aim. Tho average ago fortlu* 
B.A. is 21 years and 10 months. The difference between this average 
and that at the First Arts shews that some ‘students allowdfi three or 
moie years instead of two to elapse between passing t5|o two examina- 
tion* This is due partly to rejections at previous trials and partly to 
schoolmasters coming up for the B.A. sjt long intervals after passim* 
the girst Arts.. Those whb pass for honors ip Arts aoe, op tho average] 
21 ytears and 7 months, or three months younger than the average 
of B.A. students. This also sjjews that tho cleverer students are found 
among the younger portion qf* tlio^o who pass tfyd several examinations. 
I notify, m passing, §igt as some Veil-prepared sflidents pass at tjjo ago 
of *5 years and 9 nfonths, there Tiro probably many students over *20 
rears of age who first pass tho Entrance, and as some of tlieso would 
begin their lessons at tho age of 6 yearB, they spent at least fourteen years 
in retching the Entrance standard. My experience of schools would lead 
die to think that the majority of these aged candylatos studied first ifr 
vernacular .schools. The best of tho vernacular studoflts are the scholars. 
Their average ago is a little l)8low # ^4, and tho ' generality ef thoid take 
five yedr$ to reach the Entrance, so that thfey would not pass, boforo ID 
years of age, and thereforo their cbm peti tdfs’ would hardly expect to 
pass jpofore 20. Thee \ruth is tlffit the courses of English Schools is out 
of harmony with that of vernacular schools. Tho classes are graduated 
chiefly by their knowledge of English, hence voripculftr scholars forget* 
their mathematics while learning their English ABO, and havo to 
learn them again. Thus tifne is lost. \ • * 

The intention of His Honor the "Lieutcnarit-Govomor to allow 
middle schools to tcacli English will remove much of tins difficulty. 

• University Proceedings. — Tho following transactions of tho Uni- 
versity in 4ho past year may bo mentioned. 

The Senate adopted, and tho Governor-General .approved tho re- 
solution, that as part of llie Enfranqp Examination in oriental languages, 
the examiners shall sot a paper Containing p&ssagcs in English, to bo 
translated into ono of tho vernaculars o*f yidiasat*tho option of tho 
candidate, tho passage being taken from a newspaper or periodical. 
Persian has been.ad^ed t<j tho list of ^second languages. * The practice 
•f publishing selections for tjioJEntranco Examiiyition nSs been abolished.* 
This is a very great alteration, and will bear, it is' believed, very severely 
on smdll ipcfbd schools taught by inferior meij. • * * * 

A. •committee consisting of Messrs. Woodrow, Ewart, Clarkg, and 
Bknford, presented .their report in July ofi tho best m6de of introduc- 
ing the study of natural and physical scicnco into schools and colleges. 
The report was submitted for tho opinion of tho Directors of Public 
Instruction and of tho Principals an*d Professors of all colleges affiliated 
to the University.' # These opinioi^ # differed widely, but the greater 
portion of them \/ere for various reasons unfavorable to tho* introduction 
%f science Into Tflio Entrance, Course* The result of the reference Vas 
ihe^hodifications’ of tho course for.thef Fyrst* Arts and B.A. Examina- 
tions, which have Ue<5h already ftoticech 
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» A scheme for the ‘introduction of vernacular examinations, o'n the 
plan of the 'middle class examinations conducted by the British* Uni- 
versities, was approved by the Senate and by the Governor-General, and 
the Syndicate decided that the first examination should be held in 
November lo7^y * * 

The following is a synopsis of the receipts and expenditure of the 
University for the year (siding 31st March 1872, submitted by the 
t Syndicate ft) /he Senate , . * 
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Comparing these items with the. receipts givten a\>ovo, we see that 
the fees from candidates for the Entrance, .First Arts, and.B.A. Exami- 
nations, and for Law, not only defrayed the remuneration fortho general 
and legal examiners, 'but contributed largely -for *tho remuneration of 
examiners in Medicine and Engineering. The contributions were as 
follows : — • 

# § . Rs. A. P. 

In Engineering ... , * .. 4 # • 970 0 6 

In Medicine ^ ... * ... ..., ... 1,150 0 0 

For Medical Scl\plarships ; ... *.. . ... 1,396 .0 0 

They also provided means .Tor other mctVcal scholarships which 
could "not be awarded. The surpbis fees of these examinations qjso* 
cover the cost of establishment # and contingencies. It is pot clear 
why the engineering and medical faculties . of the University should 
be assisted at .the cost of other faculties. • 

• "University Scholarships. — The Prcmchand Roychand StudcnV 
ship ^vas awarded to'Kartik Chandra Mittra, M;A.*, of *the Presidency 
College, wlio took up Englislf, Sanskrit philosophy, and hiatocy. • 

The* Premchartd Roychand scholars havg o been th^ following : — 

1868 — Aushetos Mukeiji, ' Presidency GollegS. 

• 1869 — Ananda Mohan Basu, „ * 


1870 — Gaufcisankar De, . „ # J, 

1871— Sarada Cliaran Mittra, v „ • „ 

1872 — Kartik Chandra Mittra,** „ • „ 

It is remarkable that there is oni_f one Brjihmin among these picked 
rngn of tho five years, and that they are all from the Presidency 
College. • • 

*The Ishan scholar^ were tjieso : — . • 

1869 — Kartik Chandra Jtittra, Presidency College. 

1870 — Sarada Cliaran* Mittra, * „ % * „ 

• & • 

. 1871 — Isan Chandra BasUg „ „ 

1872— »Ri*jani Hath Ray, * ,, # 


The Duff scholars for th^yeai^l872 were Tf hese: — . 

' Prasanna Kumar Lahiri, Presidcnfy^Collegc. * • 

•'A’ 

, • Narendranath*Safkar, Presidency College. # 

W. C. Hjrst, Musuri School. # 

• . Devsankar Db, Free Church Institution. • 

• Scholarships. — A •dutaildtt fist, of scholarships given in the 
appendix Bhows *thg name of ll\p # scholarship^ the examination at 
which it is granted, the number of each kind available iir*any yoar^ the 
dengthof {fine they are tenabl#, ^ho amount of each scholarship, monthly - 
•and yearly, the* total amount of alf tlje scholarships of each kind, 

yearly, the following is a su8hnary*of it 0 • 
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Summary of the lift of Scholarships. 


UkiVBMITT SCHOLARSHIPS . ... ... 

Endowed Ccholarships : 

Engineering (Forbes’s) . 

Presidency Collfege (Foundation) ... 

Hugli (Kartiani and Zemindari) ... 

Harballao Narayan Singlib Scholarships... 
Medical College ^Qoodeve) ... ... 

Durga Charaa Laha Scholarships c ... 

Government Scholarships : f ° 

Engineering ... c ...• 

Medical— r 

** English class scholarships 
Military stipends 
Bengnh «„ „ . ... 

Aosameso stipends ... 

Senior * 

Junior • . 

Sanskrit r 
Madrassa (Calcutta) 

Mbor ” 

Vernacular® ... * 


Re. 


Re. 

11,320 



7,272 


r.»»* 


£••• 


• •• 

■».. 


Rs. . , 
4,800' 
10,800 
4,080 
720 


Ml 

e\. 


%l" 


• •• 
€ 


6,000 


20,400 

23,520 

45,1:20 

6 , 000 " 

3,528 

3,936 

12,000 

64,000 


1,74,504 

t * * . Grand-Total ... 1,93,069 

faejrf * ' E 5 » OI %-' lte «*?<*■** ScIiokrship~iT~not 

liiuiuucu m tne list; the conditions on which the GilpJii-laf 

of £ i“ g siSrs fr ? - S" 8 

Cale^ ml°H“l!w e,ta ?| m ' l « 0n f ar0 h, ! ld “"■'■Itaieously at 

Jannarv ISfiQ ki a ® rst examination was held in 

was successful’ at the C^ a S dar - ai ^T? UrU - a ’ °? ^ ss ‘ lm ’ who subsequently 

‘c^dSef^dSI; L. 7^ th3 *»* ^essfiS 

the second but* the latter failed to Calcutta, was 

pre^ente^ 1 themsdves at^h^exnm^ati^ 11 187 °’ 10 ^ndidutps 

aud*l Tit Madras Tim i * 1 n . a ! iIon i ® Calcutta, 3 at Bombay* 

Hoad, of “7X rti ^ tw iit?^r l r iU “ b ;\ wer6 «“■*«* 

of the Dacca College. ’ ,^ c “t ta 5 Prasanna Kumar ftay, 

f^ 1 * £ ca “ didates 

ships were again ^on by CalcutH at Madras.-. Both scholar- 

boing^Srinath Datta Ld A»h‘orn^s d n?l , . th ® S “ cce / Bful competitor^ 
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The fourth examination was held in January* 1872; and 12 candi- 
dates appeared from Calcutta. 1 am not aware of the numbers com- 
peting from Madras and Bombay, the official letter from tile Secretary 
of State not giving the number this year. Tlip following is extract 
from a letter addressed to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State by Dr. 
Carpenter, the Secretary of the Gilchrist Trust Fund 

“ I have the honour ^to inform you that of the candidates who presented themselves 
at the examination for 'the Gilchrist Scholarships held in Jauuary (last, the two 
following stood highest . • • • * 

“ I. Ifunda Kunjar Ray, Presidency College. Bengal. 

“ II. Qalai Narayan Das, Medical College. 

u 2. Both these* candidates "acquitted themselves Artfemely well. The first will 
Jjavg his»choice between Edinburgh an<f Loudon, and the second must study at tho 
place not selected by the fiAt. • * * 

“ 3. I havq-also to report that the fojjowing candidates also gained tho number of 
inarms which would have entitled them to a scholarship, and aro<thcrefc>ro entitled to 
honocyrablo mention • 

4 ‘lil. Bipin Behari Das, Cathedral Mission ^College, Bengal. 
u IV. Stanislaus B. Michael, St. Xavier’s CellogeT # 

V. Frederic M. peUozario, Presidency College, Bengal 
u VI. Govendra Lai Ray. ditto ditto. . ' 

u VII. Atul Behan Moitra, Krishnagur College. t 

14 y III. Ebonezcr Guest Johnson, Madras ditto/*-^ 

Balai Narayan DaS, called als« BuruTi, is an. ASsamese. 43nrua in for- 
mer times Was a title designating an officer in tho liuj^’^houschold. That 
two out of the eight scholarships oppn to all India shoald have been Wow 
by students fron*the spsfrsely inhabited and educationally backward valley 
of Assam, is a phenomenon that defies exjjlajialion. Auundcralh Bunin' 
and Balai Narayan Das (Bnrua) were stlidents of »tho Gowhatti school; 
where they Avon Junior Scholarships, Which tlipy hold in tho Presidency 
Cojlege. This shows tho advantage of scholarships in enabling clover 
lads, discovered ip remote parts of tho country, to continuo their studies 
in colleges, and thereby win distinction to thomselyes and honour to 
their country. Balai "Narayftn, acting on* tho principle of nothing 
venture nothing win, left the Presidency College to attend lectures on 
Chemistry at the Medical Collogc, and tb study, Latin with a nativo 
friend. J had the pleasure to superintend tlio studies of Anundoram 
when he read the differeiUial calculi^ in addition to his college studies, 
and of Balai Natayau wl?cn he commehced Latin. . • ( 

During these four years ifb scholarship has-*been gained by students 
of Madras or Bombay. This is the only examination at which candi- 
dates from the three Presidencies competo together, and it is probab|p 
tbifthe best Hindu students will not froift caste rcstrietions enter into 
the competition. R is very desirable that some* scholarships shojild bo 
endowed, like tho Prefncband Roychand studentship, which Shoulcf bo 
thrown ' open to graduate^ of tli* tlfreo^ Universities, and he hold either 
in India*or elsewWre for three dr four yws. This, as I have stated 
elsewhere, woul<J enable the three* .Presidencies* to see which of them 
grained thfc best men. • * ’ * • • • 

# • Classification of Schools^ — The clarification of schools followed 

by the ddpartmeutN* that orttered by \he Supreme Government and 
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described broadly in Hr. Monteatb’s first educational note. It has not, 
howtever, quite met the views of Government as I learned from Mr. 
Howell, and Some more precise classification is considered desirable. It 
divides bays' schools into the three classes of higher, middle, and lower. 
The terms lifglier, micldle^and lower refer solely to educational standards 
and net to social -distinctions, though the fact that the cultivators and 
artisans cannot afford to lose the advantage of their children’s labor for 
along courte of years, Aid cannot pay the large* fees of higher and 
middle school*, does bring the lower classes .of society* to the l&wer 
schools, and thus introduces in ^ome degree the ic\ea of social dis- 
tinction. * The line of f division between; the three classes of schools 
is indistinct, perhaps, n the very necessity of the cfase. The Educa- 
tional department has encouraged the growth of §ohools, and some few 
yeiirs ago Inspectors rejoiced when a lower school gradually assumed 
the statufc aijd stydies of a middle c sclfbol, or a middle school developed 
into a hjgher school. In this process there was of necessity a time 
when the school crossed the boundary lino between the two classes, 
the Inspector, and Managers would then begin to speak abopt the 
necessity of a change* of the grants and after a while, wBen° the lower 
school c had- retd Iy grown into the middle school, the terms of "aid were 
altered and the school was classified as a middle sfchool. Hence, one 
class of schools ftfddd gradually, into ^mother, aijd it was occasionally 
dilficult to tell to ^vhiclf class a school belonged. And it was quite 
possible that sooner poor middle schools were in the standards of 
instruction below sonto good lowef schools. The standards for the 
Scholarship Examination* of ^jniddlo English and vernacular schools 
being defined, there was nufre* certainty aboil l their course of study ; 
but those Government middle English schools, which are improving, 
have or shortly will became higher schools. Hence, even with the 
present classification, thero is uncertainty as to the class in wbfeh 
schools in a transition state should be counted. But h moredmpoi^tant 
point is that the present system is a deification determined by the 
studies of the highest class, of a. school, and that the majority of the 
pupils of higher and middle schools are in th*o lower classes, and really 
are studying the sulQectsoof lo\ver schools. Nothing could be more 
incorrect than to suppose that the* pupils of higher schools -were all 
enjoying higher instruction. The* fact is tltat only 0 a very small 
percentage of them are»receiving such lygker instruction. Mr. Clarke 
says in his repoVt that- 20 per cent. o¥ the boys in the middle^schopls are 
reading in the third and lower classes, and he goes on to say : If I were 
ivcast,m<r the figures in Tabl<j I., so as to show not the exp efl&ftispn 
primary ^schools, but the expense on primary education, I should tie 
inclined to carry at heast two-thirds of the expense on middle to 
primary education.” He says, also f that the schools of Vikrampur 
consist of a small and weli-taught ljpad Aid a large and somewhat 
neglected tail. . Babu Bhufl6v Mulcorji has given cin his report somo 
valuable statistics on this point, shcfwing c the studies of «qach class of his 
English sclifiols aftd the nuiyber of^boys employed in thpin. From ^thist 
report of the progress oi education In tiie t $isti*icts ofjessore, Beerbliofo^i, 
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Murshidabad, Rajshahi, Malda, and Pubna, I deduce tho following 
table of percentage. Out of 6,191 pupils .in English schools (higher 
and middle) thero are in the . 


Entrance Class 
Preparatory „ 


per oent. 
... 2*83 
... 802 


3rd Qlass 
4th „ 
3th .. 


per cent. 
... 11*39 
11 W 
iS 10-04 


Total in Upper De-> K ,' OK 
partment . ) ••• P 95 


Total in Middle) 
Department | '4* 


• . » 

6th Class* 

7th 

Bth 

Total in Lower 1 
DepartmAit j 


per cent. 
... 14*30 ' 
., 16*01 
... 30*20 


• e a 1 a w 

The first and second classes of middle schools ought to correspond 
with the third and fourth of/highdf schools ; but as a matter of fact, 
their best pupils dually take three^ears to reach the Entrance, and there- 
fore they correspond more closely with tho fourth and fifth classes ofjiigher i 
scllbols. Hence the 20 per cent, of Mr. Clarke. and tho 22 per ecu”; of 
Babu Bhudev- M ukerj i agree in shewing tliat in tho Central and Eastern 
districts tho number of boys above the lower departmefit of our liighor 
and middle schools is small. * ° 


• The two schools in tho Lower Provinces in ^hidi tho greatest prdk 
pondftrance of advanced pupils are found, are the - Hindu and Haro 
Schools attached to the Presidency College, and in those* on the 1st 
April 18^2 thero were 21 anti 25 per cent, respectively in tho .two classes 
of their upper departments. ; # % 

The classification* laid dowft by Mr. Monfeath is sdpicwhat simi- 
lar to* that recommended by tho School Enquiry! Commissioners in 
their report to Her % Majesty in .1868. They saicP: “ Educatiod atf 
distinct from direct preparation for employment can at present be 
classified as that which if* to stop at about fourteen, that which is 
to stop at about sixteen, and that which is to continue till eighteen of 
nineteen : and for convenience sakb wo sljall call these tho third, 
second, and first grade of education respectively. It is obvious tliat 
these distinction* correspond roughly, but by no means exactly to tho 
grachitions of society.” , 

It; however, it shohld be tho object of Gfovemmentto determine tho 
sum spent on the education*of tholaliouring pdbr, I am of opinion that 
Mr. Clarke’s proposal to take expenditure *on t prim«ir/ education instead 
of expenditure on primary schools, will hot give so close an approximation 
to tho real fact as is obtained bj£ the present system of estimating 
expenditure. Tfto fable of social position taken with*that of primary* 
education would show tho* dumber of tho labouring, poor who give 
school • education to their children. In ji *paper published in the 
G over mnent Gazette of ^ho 10th July 1872, I described the division ftf 
GfWTan schools into three departments, called Uppfer, Middle, and 
Lower, and I shofred that tho upper department answered to jour 
prepyafary and Entrance classes of higher schools, and the Brst and 
second -year classes of oju>:ollcge#; the middle department answered 
to the third, fourth} and fifth cltftses of ous higher schools ; and the 
lower department t& tho remaining jelasses. * 
m In Bxbu Chudov’s report, thef pupils of the higher cmd middle 
schmds are added together, and ttye percentages are necessarily taken on 
the total. * If the twi^tinds of •schools had been considered separately, 
we should find that in higher schools tho percentages #of tho number in 
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the upper department* on the total number in higher schools would be 
moife than double that deduced from the total number of both kinds of 
schools. Bv combining .the results of the Central Division with those 
of the Sot th-Eastcrn* and. North Central Divisions,' I find that an average 
hundred pupils in the higher and middle schools are approximately 
arranged according to the following table : — 

Percen tage oji Pupils in the three Departments. 


Description of Schools. 


Higher Schools 
f Middle „ 

Ttowpr „ 


• 


Total 


In the Upper. 
^ c 


In the Middle. 


12 


Average percentage m«Higher and. Middle 
Schools m ... ... 


12 

6 


33^ 

25 


68 

29 


In tho Lower. 


55 

75 

100 


230 

65 


* From tlie^e pdreoatages tho cost of the different sorts of instruction 
would ^bo deduced at once, if tho cost of e^ich scliool were Equally distri- 
buted over fts pupils according to the column of average cost’ per head. 
Ou this hypothesis the expenditure yyould appear tliufc : — • 


rT 7 

c < ( 

. Description op Schools. 

• a : 

Upper 

Dcpurfincnt. 

Middle 

Department;. 

Lower 

Department. 

Total Expen- 
diture on 
Schools. 

Higher Schools # « 

Middlo „ c 

Lower „ 

Total 

n ii • j • . 

28,997 

c. 

79,743 

80,903 

1,32,906 

2,42,890 

1,28,350 

2,41,646 

3,23,863 

1,28,366 

28,997 

1 i .I 

1,60,700 

6,04,162 

£ O 

0,93,8fji 


tWe it appears that though the sum spent on prifhary 
oV lower schools is only p lakhs, yjet that spent on primary or lower 
instruction is 5 lakhs. u c • 

To this view oft the jease it will bo objected that the cost per head 
ought not to be taken on the average, that in point of fact the advanced 
boys do cost for their education, 4‘ar more t^iarf boys in lower classes, 
‘land that the cost* of tho ^different classes of qvery scliool must be taken 
before the matter cap be decided. oln my letter td Mr. Atkinson, No. 
o615, dated 16th January, 1872, on the question of schooling fees, this 
fdet was discussed in all its bearings, and the exceeding difficulty of exactly 
apportioning the* cost of the ‘education of pupils of tho several cfejs 
wa4 pointed out. In sbme schools, masters teach bv Subjects and not bv 
classes, and consequently their salaries would be distributed oves? the 
classes they teach. In English, schoofe, aimest without exception the 
pundits teach several classes. Ag^p, c in some largo'^schools tne head- 
master s timers chiefly employed in seeing that otlrnr piasters do their 
duty, m showing. them how to tbach, In. preserving discipline, and ip 
conducting correspondence w^th parents, managers, und in financial 

•JSSSTM* M , eVCr ^ la $ u e . achool ‘there is .-.mcli business bosilis 
tuition to be got through. This requires time*and time means money. 
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The expenditure on building, on furniture, nnd‘on repairs are as h»aw 
for little as for big boys, so that the division of the average cost per 
head in any one school is not so wide of the'mark as mighfat first be 
supposed* * • 

The division of the expense in proportion to thp feo is another 
plan. But it will be .found that in English schools the Managers, whe- 
ther Missionaries, Native gentlemen, or other#, with singultf* unanimity, 
do not exact the fees m any class aacording to. tho salary* of the master 
of that class, with an average distribution for contingent expenses. 
Almost invariably the fee in .xlio lower chfss is renter than that which 
would result fronusuch a calculation. Tho nunftypus little boys instructed 
. by teachers on sinalj salaries pay* for tho few advanced pupils instructed* 
teachers on high salaries. In nlany scliools there is* a uniform fee, 
and complaints. have not arisen, a9 the father of a little b qy looks for- 
ward to the time when liis eon wilt bo big ; and if lie pays # too much 
noWj«ho will pay too little afterwards. Parent^ also may havo boys 
in different parts of the school, and then tho cosUpcr*liosyl is equalized. 

•On the •whole, tef take the average cost per head is in accordance 
with general, usage, and is tlfe onj^ feasible plan until det;flled anti well- 
considerpd instructions aro issued providing some other* system of 
estimating tho cost of instruction.. The qucstkyi bF^fees is still under 
tho consideration of Cfovernment!! # • • 

Return of Colleges and Schools in operation during years endingmilsA 

March 1871 and 1872. • . 


Colleges and Scitoot.s i?on Genehal 
Instruction. 


* Superior Instruction ( General ) 
Govornmon t vol logos 
Aidcif 


N<j.*t>f *1 ns! it u( ions on 
31 wt Mnrcli? 


No. of J*ujiil.s on 31st 
Mn roll. 


Unaided 


Secondary Tustf-ur/gnt, 

• fXiovrrinuont 
I Aided 


Higher Class Schools 


Unaided 


t. 

(Verniieu 


'niiciilag... 


Middle Class Schools 


. Aided • ••• • 651 

• > A l •*' Vernacular... $(ig 

• •• — — 

Total ..J 1,537 

{aSSSte-3 i . * 

W It / 


1872. 

1871. 

1) 

if 

DSO 
31) L 

• It 

1,371 

t a 
• 


10 

1,371 

69 < 
• 78 

10,ii21 

8,601 

—A 

• * 130 

*18. *83 

47 ( 

i . 

• 177 

. 18,782 

0 

213 

477 

763 

746* 

11,715 

25,531 

31,308 

1,462 

$3,363 

: 

106 


b 03 # | 

• 

j 72,363 


10.282 • 
8,113 

18.301 
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Return of Colleges ancl Schools in operation during the years ending 31 st 
' March 1871 and 1872. — (Continued.) 


Colleges aitd Schools voa General 
. Instruction. • r 


I^imary Instruction. 

f Government 
1 Aided ^ 


Lower Class Schools 


T 


Pathsal^s 


•i ' c 

Unaided 


c 

Total 


Total 


f Government 
Aided 


§r.hoo1s for Girls, includ- 
ing zenana agencies... 


Unaidod 


Total 


Total 


cTf Government 
Aidffrl 

- I Patlisalds ... 

TotaL of Schools {fir J 
€ General Instruction 


Total 

tftiaTdcc} ... 

*T(5tal 


Special Instruction . 
Madrassas, Government ... c ... 

Law, ditto 

Engineering, ditto 

Medic ino, English ditto 

• 

• Total in Special Colleges 

t c 

Medicino, Bengali, Government ... 
Medicine, Hindustani, Q&vcrfment ... c 
School of Art, Government c c ... t 

Total Special Schools 

Total of* Spccialclnstruetion 

* 

« Normal Schools 
For Masters and Mistresses* 
Coveripnent ... 

Aided o ... c ... ** « 


Unaided 


Total 


(Total 


Total of Government and Aided Schools 
»* Unaided Sohoq^a ... 




Grand Toxil ** ... 


No. of Institutions on 
Slst March. 

No. of Pupils on 31st 
March. 

1871. 

1872. 

1871. 

1872. 

40 

20 

o £567 

680 

2,162 

818 

69,018 

1§,277 


1,813 


45,910 

- * 


•— - 


£198 

2,451 

y 61,176 

64,779 

c 

10^018 


147,887 





2,198 

13,069 

01,175 

212,666 

1 

2 

. ' 70 

118 

287 

297 

6,799 

8,040 

288 

$99 

6,869 

6,168 

....A 

c 

45 

o 

'l,30O 

« 288 

341 

c 

0,809* 

9,518 

328 

305 

25,159 

24,558 " 

c 3,814 

* 2.238 

135,404 

92,240 



1,813 

••• 

4 6,916 

4,172 

4,350 

160,663 

102,714 


10,908 


169,939 

4,172 

16,204 

100,503 

332,653 

2 

2 

173 

114 

0 

8 

643 

500 

1 

Ic 

10f» 

Ii0 

1 

1 

219 

247 

c 13 

*' 12 

1,138 

1,043 

• *1 

1 

250 

330 

1 

1 

84 

118 

1 

1 

72 

70 

3 

l 0 3 

9 

412 

630* 

< £0 

" 16 

1,550 

1,673 

28 

« *20 

1,344 

a. 1,417 

12 

15 

397 


40 


1,741 

1,863 

c ""ift 

1 


• U ‘ 

' 40 

& 

ii f i 

1,741 ‘ 

1,807 

u 4,228 

4,412 

103,854 

100,14O J 


10,909 

*> V 

169,953 

, o 4,228 

15,321 1 

103,854 

&6£$3 


one 


V^Englbhand Yefc^uta, Department, el the fatna wnJmtud are here counted M making 
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The total number of pupils under instructidfi * Las increased in 
the year ending 31st March 1872 by 2,286,- and the schools themsdlves 
by 184. This slight increase is chiefly due to the advance of primary 
instruction. As the ’number of unaided schools •was not .reported in 
1871, no comparison as regards them c^n be made between tlje two 
-.years. _ * 

There .has beep during the years ji decease of 2 colleges and 87 
undergraduate^. - The decrease in ^fio number of gpneraf colleges is 
owing to the abolition of' the Chittagong small college, and the omission 
of the name of* the Calcutta Maatassa faonf the fact of its having no 
undergraduate phpils. It appears^ that when # tlle Mussalmans havo a 
college exclusively their own, they will not nttend it. Tho reduction of. 
87*undergraduates is* die outcome of* several increases and diminutions; 
the colleges which havo suffered most reduction being thoso of Bcrliam- 
pur and Kishnaghar under Governnfent, and tho Catlfedra! Missionary 
College. The numbers in each college will bo shown further bn. Tho 
Unaided colleges of iScrampur and the Calcutta Mhrtiqiere havo this ycag 
beeiftidded tosthe roll ; ‘die former has 29 and tho la'ttor 7 undergraduates. 
The Dovetbn College w T as tdhiporarily closed - in 1871, and ljas not yet 
been re-^pened. Tho small*numbhr of pupils in the several classes made 
it financially inconvenient to conthiuo tho collcgo. *-^5his was precisely 
tho reason why the ilfird and fdUrtli year classes of the Burhampur 
College were suppressed, becatiso almost as much e?»epso was incurrod 
for tho three pupils in % cach class as, if thero had been thirty. In botlte 
cases the closin^of chides is to bo regretted, but ill both tho samo every- 
day influence prevailed ; the classes did no(s»pay*. Government does not - 
expect its college classes to pay, but after many years of labor and ex- 
pense, it docs expect a populous district to send up more than 6 students 
tojtwo classes, and if tho district will not or cannot send up more 
students than these, it cannot have high college classes. This subject 
will be again noticed in speaking of colleges. , 

The Government English schools of tfio higher and middle class 
are now 61 in number, and ^contain 11,184 fmpMs. Tho schools are in 
number tho samo as in 1871, *but their pupils hfvvtf increased by 344. 
There is an increase of pupils both in *the higher *and middle schools, 
but by the conversion o^ tho Collinga Mussulman school from a higher 
to a middle schodl, the higher class Government sclwols aro reduced* 
and the middle class schools* raised in number by one. Thero is a 
falling*off in aided English instruction, fot; higher schoblsnrc loss by 
2 schools and 579 pupih} ; aided English middle schools havo diminished 
j&n* schools and 2,042 pupils. Tho fesult is a diminution of 76 
English schools anfi 2,621 pupils. The floods in dntricts near the Gjmgcs 
and tjie .prevalent sickness account for part of the loss. Moreover, 

, small aided schools freguebtly cftllajpso and rise again in adjacent 
villages, *but by tlid order prohibiting fresli* grants tho latter portion of 
the process has.beSn suppressed tyr part of the year, .and this fact 
Recounts f&r the* remainder of # tltc loss.* • » * 

# *The vernacular middle schopls Jfehow h small increase of schools 
art! pupils* in Goveratpcnt institutions^ and for grant-in-aid schools a 
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slight decrease. Primary schools show, on the whole, an increase of 251 
schools and 3,604 pupils. The reduction of- Government primary 
schools from 46 in 1871 to 20 in 1872 is due to the fact that in 1873 
Dr. FalloSi -reckoned- the pathsalas under him as Government schools, 
and year they were entered under the head of Pathsalas. Girls 
schools and zenanas show an increase Of 11 schools and 1,289 pupils; 
this increasais chiefly due 1 to zenana agencies. . 

Institutions,, ion Special Instruction.— The lajv institutions 
have been reduced' by one college and 77 pupils, owing to the abolition 
of the classes at Chittagong and a reduction of numbers in several otlier 
collegbs. The Madras^as of Hooghly and Calcutta have fallen off by 
pupils. ° _ _ 

The Engineering College has increased by 19- pupils, and the Medi- 
Collego *by 28 in its English classes, by 80 in its • Bengali, and 
34 in its Hindustani class. “ The lecture-rooms -are now much 
smafi for tho accommodation of the classes, and the vernacular 
passes from overcrowding cannot receive the full benefit of their 
instruction, sirfee the -majority cannot take notes' hf the lectures, and are 
unahld to seordistinctly the experiments arid illustrations. It is difficult 
to keep a idensely-crowded audiencV quietj when it, is unable to hear 
properly. If thtf|“dasses cannot be well taught, the efficiency of its 
piqrils and the reputation of the 'college must eventually suffer. Hence 
now lecture-roomf* are essential. The’ Calcutta School of Arts has 
-increased by 4 piipils. The normal, schools show a gain of ono school 
and of 1 12 pupils ; the' Government institutions show a l&as of one school, 
but a gain of 73 pupils ; and. tho aided schools* a gain of three schools and 
39 pupils. The Government school abolished was tho Calcutta normal 
class attached to the Bctlymo school. 

The unaided normal school is that supported by Babu Kesgub 
Chvuider Sou and his friends. 


cal 

h y 

too 


Picks. — The fee receipts* amount to Its. 7,46,348, against Rs. 7,4i,939 
ih 1870-71. The increase is t . Its. 4,4Q9, or a little more than £ per cent. 

Of the total income Tron^ fees, R6. 4,12,555 were received in Govern- 
ment and Its. 3,3i?,7Q6 in aided institutions. 

Tho actual expenditure from, fees was only Rs. 7,23,695 ; tho 
difference between tills sum and tlje- sum actually' received in fees, viz., 
Its. 22,653, reifrbsents, tho surplus fey income obtained in several 
Government infttitutiqns in which tho fees are more than sufficient to meet 
the entire charges, and consequently yield a surplus revenue to the State. 

« * 

Fee Receipts during the last Jive ysxirs. 


Government ind Aided Institutions. , 

1869-68. ^ 

L 

- 18CS-69. 

1^9*70. 

1870-71.’ 

1*71-72. 

- -t- 

* • • 

Amount realized* ... • ... 

Iu<-ret}pe per cent, per annum on the ctnlcctions 
the previous your... ... ... • ... 

J 

Rs. 

0,oC63« 

• 11*01 

Rs. 

6, 69,830 

11*36 

L_ 

7,20,019 

*8*19 

Rs. 

731,939 

,1*65 

Rs. 

7^46,34: 

Q 

♦ •69 
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Monthly Grants-in-aui newly awarded, augmxntZtl “reduced, and 
abolished in 1871-72. 


Class of Institutions. 

• 

• 

Number o 
Institu- 
tions. 

: 

f Anjou nt of • 
Grout por 
mensem. 

• • 

Grants nhcly awarded . 

« C English # ..a Middla cMbs ... | 

Schools for Boy. ..... £ VerilncuIli . _ ( MW^jIass. ... 

Schools lor Girls ... 1 ... • ( Mi.UUo clnsS ... 

• • • | Lower cluss 

• Total 

• Grants augmented. • 

i English .. j ™K , YJ r c !" s8 - 

Schools for Boys ...} 1 Mi.h o c » M .... 

• “2 c,h » 

• 

-• 

1 Ks. A. P. 
341 0 0 
319 0 0 
Sif 0 0 

U o 01 
78 0 0 

. 30 . 

671 0 0 

1 

1 

' •{ 

• 15 0 0 

8 0 0 
18 0 

16 0 0 

• •• Total 

• Grants reduced . 

4* ' 

t 

o 

00 

o 


School® for Dojs 
Schools for Girls 

Schools for Ifyys 
Schools for Girls 


wSnglish 

... J 

C. Vernacular 


Grants abolished. 
C English 

(.Vernacular 




. f College 

• ... < lllglver class ... 
I Middle class ... 

{ Middle class ... 
Lower class 

{ Middle class 
Lowof class 

9 Total 

f Higher class 
f M iddlc class 
( Middle class 
) Lower class 
f Middle class 
** (‘Lower class. 


• 1 
* 

# 29- 
r 31 
4 
6 
3 


100 
• 41 
202 
79 
29 
54 


6 8 


O 

O 

0 

£ 

6 

0- 


81 


SUMMABY OF TI1E ABOVE. 9 

Grants newl^ awarded! ... • 

Grunts augmented... 9 


grants reduced 
Grams abolished 

* 


TottyJ 


Total • .f. 


Total 


PjfTerenc^ of fTotni 


2 

12 

23 

5 

6 
4 


52 


3b 

' 4 


4P 


81 

# 52 


133 


90 


571 8 0 


73 0 
521 0 
291 0 

42 8 
213 0 
33 0 


1,203 8 0 


C71 0 0 
40 8 0 


711 8 0 


571*8 
1)203 8 0 


1*75* 0' 0 


1,063 B <J 
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0 fa 

Spfoihl Grants sanctioned ds Donations. 


Cubs os Institutions, 

4 


Number of 
Institu- 
(ions. 

Amount of 
Grants 
sanctioned. 


Us. A. P. 

6 


1 


4 

QQ3 

* 11 

ft 

1,0700 0 


Schools for Bojs * 


« t 

English 1 

Vernacular 

r 

o 


Middle cjnss 

1 ( Middle dtps ... 

I Lower duss 
r , 


i ^ 

Expenditure.— The following 6 table shows the distribution of the 
expenditure^ of the Educational pepfartment in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal. t Tho expenditure is divided into general and special. The 
term special has a wider scope than that of technical. The cost of 
direction and jnspfectien are added to the general expenditure, an<| that 
of mpdrassas and horipl schools to fie special. M&drassas give 
instruction & the Arabic languago apd in Muhammadan law; criminal, 
civil, and 'ceremonial. Normal schools prepare teachers for general 
schools. ( * c , • 

J I (*' I * IS lj 

Thcso institutions give special instruction, afld therefore fall tinder 
tho c head of Institutions for special instruction. The Sanskrit College 
follows the University Course, and c is counted c rs general. In every 
.system of arrangement there always arise cases wind? are difficult of 
.classification, and the Sanskrit and Arabic colleges are examples. 
Tho Medical College and schopls, with a cost to Government of 
Its. 1,48,916, arc entered in the list, though by the budget arrangement 
they are included under the head of Medical service, and not under 
that of Education. 
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Abstract of the distribution of Expenditure during (ft? year 1871 * 72 . 

Gknichal Instruction. 


• 

■ 

EXPKN'DITIfRE 

• 

3 * 

O 

** 

SOURCE OF CHARGE. 

From 

i 

From Local Funds. 

m 

'll 

P 

• 

Imperial 

Funds. 

• 

.Fees and 
1 Fines. 

! Other 
Ciocal 
Sources. 

• 

Total. • 

of 3 e *T3 
k: a a 

2?3iS 

4 L. — 

35 2.5 

H 

• 

Superintends Hob. 

Direction ... ... ... ... 

Insp^tion* ... ... a.. 4 

7 Bs. 

49,415 

2,61,850 

J 

■ 

4 

K 

Bs. 

Bs. 

49,445 

2,64,850 

B 




Total of Superintendence ... 

3,14,295 

■ 

Ifi 


3,14,205 

10 05 


■ 


Superior Instruction. 
Government Colleges'allihated to the Uni* 
varsity in Arts 

Private Colleges, Aided, affiliated to the 
University in Arts 

2,07,443 

23,801 

• 

80,598 

20,767 

38,46 7 

• 

68,29^ 

• 

1,19,055 

#0,057 

a 

s 

3,26,498 

1,02,858 

9*88 

3 30* 

Total of £up6Hor Education" 

^ 2,31,214 

1,01,365 

96,747 

1,08,112 

4,20,366 

mm 

Second ary* Instruction for Boys. • 
Higher Claes, English. 
Government Schools ... ... 

Private Schools, Aided ... ... 

Middle Clau, * 

GovernmAt Schools ... ... 

Private Schools, Aided ... ... ... 

• a 

1,73,957 

51,590 

• 

ds.sno 

2,54,984 

a 

2,03,17 7 
77j693 

38,369 

1,65,395 

23,410 

60,05) 

• 

2,211 

2,62,089 

l^T/JiaO 

•WJ 80 
Jf/.iSi 

* / 

4,00,553 

1,89,240 

s a 

• 

1,09,410 

6,82,463 

1338 

605 

347 

2> 81 , 

Total for Secondly Instruction ... 

5, 49, 400 

4,84,534 

3,47,7?% 

ft 8,32,310 

13,81.710 

44 71 * 

Primary Instruction. • 

Government Schools 

Private Schools, Aided ... 

Puthsalas 

3,770 
31,8 40 
92,7 40 

43lT 

12,007 

#2,506 

• 

18,060 

16,506 

. 430 

# 30,973 

58,013 

4,2«»0 

63,819 

1,50.752 

0*13 • 
2-0* 

4 76 

Total for Primary Instrnction 

• 

1,28,350 

54,943 

34,472 

89,415 

2,17,771 

091 

Instruction for £bmalbs. 
Government Schools 

Private Schools, Aided ... ... 

a 

10,109 

60,532 

795 

12,874 

# 80,763 

795 

1 , 0B, 637 

10,004 

1,03,100 

0 36 

6 23 

Total for Female Instruction 

• 

70,64^ 

, 13,4100 

i 89^ 63 

1,03,432 

1,74,073 

6 59* 

Scholarships, Government, tenable in 
Colleges. 

Senior ... ... ... ... 

'Junior ... # ... ... ... 

a 

22,277 

41,305 

a 

• ■ 

• 

» 

22,277 

41,305 

2,892 

8,991 
42,710 
* S,H7 1 
311 

0*70 

1*31 

Sanskrit ... * ... ... ... ... 

2,892 

• 8,997 
42,7104 

• 



| 

A Tenable in ScHoolb. 

Minor (English) .. ... „# 

Vernacular (Hengali & Hindustani) 

••W 

a 

• • 





a 


Bcholarsbips endowed, tenable m Colleges 
,» »i n in Schools 


00171 1 
• 197 

1 6,671 

197 

0*21 

0*0L 

*4-00 

144 


^_Tr|^^or Scholarships ... • 

1,18,325 

a 

0,866 

0,{jp8 

1,25, ny 

Miscellaneous.* 

Grant for the Calcutta School Book Society 
and Vernacular Literature Society 

Ditto KdifeaLien Gazette... 

Ditto erxmuragemeut for uaqful publications 
Ditto petty repairs, &c., of So^pol iiuildffigs 
Ditto Service Labels ... • 

Expenditure on Schools abolisUbd during 
tneyear ... ... # 

8,070 

A 3,«»n0 
f 1^59 
1,8)1 
8,030 


• 


8, 0ft) 

3,600 

1,750 

1,821 

8,036 

11,332 

J)5tf 

. r 

ft 



0 25 

0 12 

A,n/i 

• 

• A 


U UfJ 

0 00 

11,332 

•,396 

)9t 

a... 

< 


025 

0jp3 

GW 

Sftndries# ... 

• 

*.H 

"MW 

4.107 

^ Ttfal • 

“__40,01* 

l*. 

”^4,107 

4,107 

44,121 

roi" 

• Total for General Instruct ion ... 

14,^,276 

6,34,611 

5,79,733 

12,34,244 

M 

26,86,6 19 

• — a 

85*61 

■ 



• 

# 

~ 

“ 
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Abstract of theTtfattibuiion of Expenditure during the year 1871-72. 

c . Special Instruction. 


V 


EXPENDITURE 


3 

3 

* 

SOU BOS OF cRaROE. , 

• ( 

t 

■a 

S 

Fboh Local Funds. 

4 kjk 

P.a^| 

It 

I- 

M -d 

g,Sr 

Fees and 
Fines. 

Other 
a Local 
Sources. 

Total. 

1H? 

e-i 

it 

" r 

* GoTBRirifBNT Colleges, r 

Special. 

Affliiatdtt to the University in Medicine ... 
Ditto in Imw 

Ditto in Engineering 

Goveenmbnt Madbabsas. 

Hoojrhly ... • ... « 

Calcutta v. 

Gdvbbhmbnt Schools. 

Special. « 

r 8choola of Medicine... - ... 

Bengali Department*, Medical Cbllego 
Hindustani do., do. * do. 

School tf Art c ... 

Normal Scho<\<i for Mnsiera and Mistresses 
Pbivatb Schools, Aided. 

Specie. '. ' 

Normal Schools for Masters and MfttreBses 

f. 

Rs. 

r 

95,990 

1,*W9 

21,609 

<• 

*f2,32u 

21,492 

31,434 

19,200 

1,19,358 ( 

12,637 

e 

lt>. 

16,150 

20,410 

8,808 

137 

605 

9,279 

4* 

4,558 

2,651 

Rs. 

t. 

6,139 

r 

8, 

10,^7 

Rs. 

18,150 

26,419 

8,808 

6,276 

1 505 

9,279 

688 

4,660 

19,678 

Rs. 

1,12,140 

27,868 

30,417 

6,270 

12,830 

c 

30,771, 
31,523 I 
* 19,788 

1,23,924 

32,215 

Rs. 

3*68 
•- *73 
•07 

•20 

•43 

”i‘*di 

1*02 

•63 

3*97 

1*02 

t Total of Special instruction 

3,35,494 

69,184 

23,074 

92,258 

4.27,762 

13*50 

. ScnOLABBHIPS, GOYBfNKBNT. 

Special . m 

Arabio 5.. ... ... ». 

4,885 


~7 e ~' 

r. 

4,885 

18,104 

•10 

< Medical ... ... ... • ZX 

18,104 

# 



•57 

* Engineering ... « .. 

3,279 





3,279 

•10 

Toti^ 

Tfl,268 




26,268 

•83 

Total for Special Instruction 

3,61,762 

69,184 

23,074 

92,258 

4,54,020 


Total for General Instruction 

14,62,275 

6,51,511 

5,79,733 

1*2,31,214 

20,86,519 

85*61 

(Jband Total « ... 

18,14,037 

7^3,695 

6A»2,807 

13,20,602 

31,40,639 

100*00 


AVe see that* the total expenditure on education was Rs. 31, 40, 539, 
of which sum Govei c nmeRt provided Rs. 18,14,037 ; endowment, sub- 
scriptions, and other local sources, Rs. 6,02,807 ; and fees and fines, 
Rs. 7,23,695, besides Iis. 22 ; 653, the profit 1 in the self-supporting 
Government schools, i c * 

With febpect ,to the above f sums, Government paid for general 
^education Rs. 14,52,275, and for special Rs. 3,61,762. The fees for general 
^instruction amounted to lis. 6,54,511 and for special to R^f9,184. 
The subscriptions for general education were Rs. 5,79,. o3, and 
special education Rs. 1 23,074. These figures show that at present special 
instruction draws forth from the public? about one-tenth part only of 
the fees paid for general education ; iiiore ‘than half ( the special fees aro 
paid for instruction ip la Direction and inspection take 10 per cent. 
o{ the expenditure, colleges . 13, schools for secondary instruc- 
tion 44f,‘ and primary instruction only 7 per cent. This painfully small 
^qupta of 7 per cent, for the education of the masses shows that the people 
'at large are still insensible of the advantage of education. Girls’ schools 
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have 5£ per cent., scholarships 4 per cent., and miscellaneous items 1 per 
cent., making in all 85 4 per cent, for general education. The remaining 
144 per cent, is expended on special education, an I of this^amount 
the Medical College and its two vernacular schbols -take up 5*6^per cent., 
engineering 1 per cent., and law only annits per Rs. 100. formal 
schools receive 5 per cent., and scholarships about 13 annas per Rs. 100. 

A considerable portion of the sum spent Ion inspection and normal 
schoQls is virtually due to- primary instruction, for withput inspection 
teachers are irregular in attendance, and their schools in consequence are 
inefficient. Normal schools are required to* trJKn teachers for primary 
schools. But ettja if 8 out of the 15 per ceitf. Spoilt on inspection and 
normal schools be considered as spent on primary education, the total 
sum wtrnld be utterly insufficient. •Government, out of .the 18 laalis for 
education, spends but one and a .quarter directly on primary schools. 
This is an inequality which requires correction; • • 

^he very nature of the grant-in-aid system prohibited Government 
from - spending much* where the local effort was bftt little. The charge# 
for inspection (Its. 2,&1,85U) cover the salaries and travelling expenses 
of 6 Inspectors and of 84\)eputy Inspectors, and the otiico esfeiblish- 
ment of the Inspectors. • •• / 

Statistics of Inspectors of Schools] in the Lower ^PfStnnces of Bengal. 


• 

IxrSFBCTOBS* Division. 

. •• 

Salary drawn 
during 1871,72. 

Travelling, &i\, 
druvni during 
l»71-72. . 

Ol lice establish- 
inetiL # 011 ( 111 - 
geiTHes An , 
drawn during 
• 1*71-72. 

Total of CMhrgefc 



its. As. 

P. 

i«»7"ah. # 'p. 

Its. 

A s. 

1\ 

• Its. As. 

1\, 

Central Division 


• 18,000 0 

0 

7SJ* JO 0 

2,891 

12 

3 

21,697 6 

.V 

South- Knat Division 


14,150 5 

4 

1,203 9 4 

*3,701 

10 

1 

19,109 H 

9 

South-Weal Division 


15.0UO 0 

0 

1,033 4 4 

2,376 

0 

0 

IN.fiW 4 

4 

North- Kast Division 


• 12,250 0 

0 

• t 781 12 0 

3,51 « 

1 

3 

10,617 13 

3 

North-West Division 


12,000 0 

0 

1,538 4 # 0 

3,116 

4 

11 

10,68 4 8 

11 

No^h Central Division 


8.350 0 

0 

1,777 3 0 

1 ,200 

0 

0 

1 1 ,327 3 

0 

• 

•Total 

70,769 6 

4 

7,039 10 8 

16,370 

12 

6 

103,075 12 

6 


Statistics V Deputy Inspectin'*. 


Burdwan Division 
Presidency „ 
Hnjshahyo ,, 
Coocli 13 char ,, 
Dacca „ 

Chittagong „ 
Patna lt 

Bhnugulpur „ 
Orissa „ 

Chota Nagpur.. • 
Assam „ 


Total 

-A 


19 

23,700 

0 

0 

• 

10,461 2 SP 

" 650 

0 

0 

31,711 

2 

6 

15 

18,000 

22,330 

<b 

0 

O.fluS 10 

6 

327 

0 

0 

28,236 

10 

6 

21 

0 

0 

12,057 2 

9 

389 

8 

0 

36,376 

10 

9 

2 

1,17% 

0 

0 

895 8 

0 

24 

0 

0 

2,091 

8 

0 

8 

11, "24 

It 

0 

4,5 42 1 4 

6 

1 ,1 Ui 

16 

6 

17,112 

3 

11 

3 

3.191 

6 

2,388 11 

11 

• *13 

8 

M 

0,194 

2 

6 i 

9 

9.592 

0 

11 

2,o52 #5 

0 

1,210 

7iW 

0 

11 

13,360 

J2 10 

3 

3,300 

9 

6 1 

1 .697 .J 4 

3 

3 

0 

7,959 

10 

9 

3 

0 

O 

1,008. 0 

m 

72 

Hi 

6,040 

0 

0 

2 

2,100 

0 

0 i 

U'99 7 

0 | 

48 

0 

3,2 17 

7 

0 

4 

5,236 

0 

0 ! 

2,121 14 

3 1 

182 

0 

0 1 

7,542 

4 

% 

84 

100,847 

4 

iii 

* 49,296 9 

• 

.11 

6,030 10 

3 ! 

1 

Ml, 174 

8 11 

e — 


Salaries of 6 Inspectors 
Travelling allowance of ditto... 
•Office Establishment, &c\riitto... 
Salaries of V& Deputy *01110... 
Travelling allowances of dftta... 
Peons and Contingencies 


*• 


• * all 

... • 


Total 


ns. 

71W0 
7,030 
10,870 
1 , 00,847 
40.290 
•* 5,030 


5 

10 

12 

4 

0 

10 . 


4 

8 

0 

11 

0 


2 , 04.850 


6 6 


* Inclusive of the salai^*of the Jdint-Tnspecfcor. 
t Travelling of the Inspector was not drawn during the year. 
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The following** tables show the fees anti attendance in- Government 
and*aided colleges, and the number of pupils at the end of the official 
years, 

The ^Government of Bengal having desired' that the contingent 
charges of Government* colleges having collegiate schools attached 
should be equafly divided between the two institutions, instead of being 
distributed mainly according to the number of pupils in each, as was 
the practice in r forpier years, t he expenditure in the fable appears greater 
for colleges and less for collegiate schools than* would otherwise be the 
The tables of e 3 ft>epditure 4n. Inspectors' returns were drawn 

.j i -i -it ii_ ii i mi • 


case. 


up before the issue of th§ late orders, and* could not r be altered. This 
change in the plan of 'distributing Contingent charges is the reason of 
the difference between the returns of higher schools as shown by the 
Director and those furnished by thp Inspectors. Colleges cost more 
and collegiate schools less by Its. 16,099. 


c Statement of Expenditure in the Government and* Aided College*' for n 
«■ . Q General Education . • ' * 

— - ■ / *-* 


9 ' — f 

i 

V 

c 

CoriLBGEq/ Ginbbal. 


No. on the Rolls | 
(Monthly Average.) ; 

• i 

- - - 

e« e 

Exfbnditubb in 1671-72. c 
• 

. 

Cost per annum of 

BACH Stf UDKNT. 

t 

From 

Imperial 

Euuda. 

From 
Tees, En- 
dowment, 
&c„ 

Total. 

a* 

From 

Impe- 

rial 

Funds. 

From , 
Fees, 
&e. 

Total. 

X 

• 

. m * 

Rs. 

Rs. c 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

• Goybbnmbnt. c 









Presidency College ... 



* 00,901 

60,528 

1,11,429 

152* 

120J 

279 

Sanskrit College 


20 

14,605 

1,681 

10,140 


00 

020 

Hooghly College ... 


138 



40,228 

40,228 

... 

M 335 

336 

Dacca College «*.. 


f 103 

30,224 

0,014 

86,838 

203 

64 

“ 867 

Krishnaghur College ... 

c" 

c 106 

. 29^55 

0,020 

35,776 

283 

67 

340 

Berhampur College H . 


e 33 

30,707 < 

> 1,967 

32,754 

933 

69 

992 

Patna College ... r 

\ 

76 

* 31,339 

4,841 

30,180 

4174 

644 

482 

Gowbntti High School ... 


12 

*4,7« 

J9 • 

440j 

s 6,190 

305 

87 

432 

1 Cuttack High School u i,. 

i 

21 

6,118 

810 

a « 

6,968 

* 243 

40 

28? 

• 









• 1 Tot&i 

c... 

012 

B 

2,07,443 

1,19,056 

32,6498 

227 

131 

,368 

' t Aided. c 


« 



• 



i* S. 

St. Xavier's College, Calcutta ^ 

Ml 

30 


14,172 

17,7£2 

3 

« •* 

472 

mm 

Free Cburctf College ,, 

... 

122 

6,620 

.10,920 

22,440 

45 

139 ( 

, 184 

General Assembly's College, Calcutta 

70 


*2,02^ 

10,22^ 

60 

171 

« 231 * 

Cathedral Mission College „ 


• 100 


24,226 

31^425 

72 

242 

314 

London Mission College, Bhowanipur 

40 

♦ 3,281 

e, t 

11,716 

14,990 

o 82 

» m 

374 

• Total 

... 

1 B 

^ 23,801 

0 79,057 

1,02,858 


21B( 

r^T 

# • Grand Total 

... 

1,274 

• V 

i l,98,112’ 

4,20,350 

1814 

t 156J 
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Statement of Attendance in the Government andJVtSed, Colleges for 

General Edtication. 


Coll bobs, Qiinui, 


Monthly 
Fee, 


Government, • 


Presidency College... 
Sanskrit College ... 
Hooghly College ... 
Dacca College ... 
Krishnaghur College 
Berhampur College 
Patna College 
Calcutta Maarassa ... 
Gowhatti School ... 
Cuttack School ... 


Total 


a Aided, 

flk Xavier*! College, Calciftta 

CTfe^£hurch College, tt 

QeneiTH Assembly'si^ollege ,, ** 

Cathedral Mission College, „ 
London Missipn College, Bhowanipur 

• • Total 

Grand Tot^l 

• Unaided College, 

Serampur ... ... ... 

La Martiniere ... ... * 


Rs. 

12.0 

6-0 

, 6-0 
6-0 
6-0 
Bm 
8.0 
0-8 
3-0 
3j> 


5-0 

5- 0 

6 - 0 
6-0 
6-0 

*4 


Number ok the Rolls at the end o^he year. 


1868.* 1869. 1870.* 1871. 


27 

162 

126 

83 

71 

45 

6 

2 

6 


820 


40 

97 

102 

128 

43 


410 


1|230 


342 
36 
•134 
138 
# Iu6 
«67 
66 
9 
8 
16 


016 


3‘f 
eos 
100 
. 172 

43 

446 
1,3628, 


397 

29 

144 

117 

127 

56 

66 

1 

15* 

22 


$73 


32 
• 103 
86 
148 
44 

413 

i,$se 


406 

26 

162 

112 

no 

41 

84 

O 

17 

22 


975 


36 

120 

62 

131 

• • 45 

304 


1872. 


443 

23 

143 

102 

96 

31 • 
79 

0 

10 


930 


!»' 

89 

93 

33 


1,360 
«- 


357 


1,287 


39* 

7. 


The Presidency College contained ew.tho monthly average 
students, cost Government Its. 60,901, and raised ift fees Its. 50,528, the 
total charge for the year being Its. 1,11,429. • Hence the yearly cost 
pejr head to Government was Its. 1524 and to tho students Its. 
126£, beitig in all 11s. 279. Comparing these figures with those for 
othef colleges, it is seen that the Presidency College contains three 
times as many students as Hoogjily, four times as many as Dacca ofc 
Krishnaghur, five times as rtianv /Is I*atna. and°moro than ten times as 
many as Berhampur or the Sanscrit College. ^Reckoning the cost 
per head .to Government, the Presidency College was tho cheapest and 
Berhampur the most? expensive : fi student in Berhampur cost 

Government yearly TLIs. 985J, qr six times the synounfc^of each student* 
in the Presidency. At the end of tho year 1871, Berhanvpur had only 
three students in each of the third and fourth yeaV classes, and Aras accord-- 
ingl v clos ed for those glasses. If tho schools of Moorshedabad* an® 
nofflU^ zillas had supplied the Berhampur College with h fairly 
numerous set of piq>ils, the reduction of the establishment wjmld not 
have«taJten place, but Government cannot keep up expensive college 
► establishment for^pany wars, A\4ien # thp people will not avail themselves 
of the advantage f>f # hign instruct?on # ThoHhird and fourth year classes 
at Krishnaghur. numbered 12 and #7 students fn March last. Both 
these* colleges have been est^Jflished Vventj years. Though Berham- 

# parfB so much more expensive per hdkd Jhan the Presidency College, 

— # s +• ---• 1—eu 

• Inclusive of 4 out-»tadent». 
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yet its total coslT'was. only as 2 to 7 at the Presidency. This shows 
how greatly ^ho number on the roll influences the cost per head. .The 
numb&t of students at J3t. Xavier’s College was 80, and the total cost 
of the Mstruction of cich was Rs.592. The cheapest of the aided 
colleges both to Government and in total cost was the Free Church 
Institution, wlfose students fiost per head Rs. 184 each in all. It is 
also the largest, as mig^t have been anticipated from the fact of its 
being the cheapest per head. * 

Colleges refit Special Education. — Law Schools.- — The number 
of students attending the law classes w»^ 56ft on the 3,1st March 1872, 
against 643 on the same date last year, showing a .decrease of 77 
p students. The following "table gives tl^B number of students on the 31st 
Marc!/ 1872, the average number .monthly on .the roll, the foe, the 
expenditure, and the excess or deficiency of the fee receipts over or 
below expenditure : — <, 


Statement of Attendance and Expenditure in the Government Law Schools. 


* 


< 






— — 




\ " 

Law Cl a BBSS. 

ft o 

r f 

gfi 



Expbnditubb in l£A-72. 

Cost pee annu a 
op each Student. 

. 

=2 2 

Deficiency of Fee' 
receipts below 
expenditure. 

O <n 

< 

JS-5 

a k 

Monthly Fee. 

2 

1*4 

.4 

i * 

to 

Total. 

| 

M 

B&' 

6 

8 

<n 

to 

B 

1 

Total. 

<~1» 2 
° 

III 

« 


c «* 

• Ps. 

Bb. 

c 

Its. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. ' 

Bb. 

Bs. 

Bb. 

Presidency College ... 

270 

c 201 

10 

< 

13,404 

13,404 

... 

46 

46 

10,360 


Hooghly College ... 

60 

68 

6 

A 

2,996 

2,996 

... 

61} 

61} 

639 


Dacca College .„ 

76 

72 

6 


2,307 

2,307 

... 

32 

32 

2,238 


Kishunghur College... 

36 

42 

6 


2,400 

2,400 

... 

67; 

67 

338 


Berhampur College ... 

<20 

28 

. 6 

721 

1,647 

2,368 

25} 

68} 

84 


721 

Patna College 

80 

80 


, 

?,400 

2,400 

... 

30 

30 

3,045 


Cuttack School 

J9 

8 

e 

6 

» 479 

60S 

984 

60 

63 

123 


479 

Go what ti School 

7 

• 12 

*6 

2li9 

760 

c 

1,009 

20$ 

63} 

84 


249 

f Total ... 

«6«0 

391 

< 

... 

1,440 

c 

26,419 

f 

r 27*868 

2} 

44} 

47 

22,620 

l,44f* 

Excess of fee receipts * 
over expenditure^. 

~t 

}... 


• 




... 

... 


21,171 



lhic table fellows that from the law departments takr--. "7i&'geitk.T 
Government derived during the year a profit of ‘ho less a sum than 
Its. zl,lTl. Last year the profit from the same source was Rs. 14,525. 
Ibis increase is due to the reduction of .saWies of the -law professors in 
the 1 residency College, ^bich alomf yielded a surplus of Rs; 16,260. 
Ihe moiussil. colleges, ‘with the exception of Berhdmpur, Cuttack, and 
Gowhattij.had each a surplus varying frbm Rs. 300 to Rs. 3,000. The 
total average cost ol a la\v studfent.was* Rs. 37, against Rs. 51 of the 
yeaf preceding. • 7 ° 
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Medical College . — The steady progress of fhfc Medical College is 
indicated by the following statement compiled from Dr. Smith’s report : — 


• 

• 

Year 

1867-68. 

Year 

1W8-69. 

f 

if 

• *| 

i 

• 

! Year 

P 1870-71. 

i 

. Year 
*1 871-7*. 

• 

UNDEft-GBADUATR <*LAS8~ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


At commencement of Sessidn ... 

233 

243 

273 

311 

388 

At end of Session 

• 

, HP 

149 < 

► 193 

219 

247 

Of the above the following were pay etudente * 

4 

• 

• 


• 

At commencement of teuton ... 

• 141 

161 

186 

249 

® 308 < 

^ 4>t end of Session 

86 

• 

86 

125 

169 

• 183* 

Bengali Licentiate and Apothecary 

OLA88RS— * 

At commencenjent of Session ... 

• 

304 • 

337 - 

353 • 

• 443 

608 

At end of Session ... ... 

190 

181 

203 

25<fc 

339 

HindwItani Class— • 

• At commencement of Session ... 

188 

163 

* 1(M 

135 

ISO* 

At end of Session ... • ... 

• V 

119 

101 

j . 63 

• 84 

118 





• . 

| • 


• •• 


The two pronfinent facts of th{$ list are, first, the rapid extension of 
the college ; and, sec<jrully, the ^luntajy or cmi^uilsoTy removal before 
the epd of any year^)f more than one-third ox the students # who are 
present at its beginning. * # • # 

Concerning the greatest portion of these ron\pvaIs during the year 
under report the Principal writes : — • • 

“Of the 508 students of the Ben #ilr classes 172 left the College, 
and of these 130 were struck off the^rolls for neglect of study, want of 
progress, unauthorized absence, and the like ; •and there were 3 deaths.” 

• Dr. Smith makes the following comments on the progress of the 
Medical College fts shown by the above statistics : — 

These statistics prove •beyond ^loubt that this school is annually and steadily 
increasing in popularity, activity, and ^IselYil ness • indeed, that it is now one of the 
largest schools of medicine in the world. Tims, in the Grant Medical College of 
Bombay, I find that for the year 1870-71 thjjro werpin ark 223 students, i,e. little 
more than, one-fifth of our present number^ 

Formerly, when thii# Cullego was fii^t started, there used to.be two European 
officers connected with •it — tlio Superintenacfrt aud his assistant; now wo have .121 
Trofessors and 6 Native teachers? • • 

The school from its foundation has turned out 4^1' siib-assist^if^surgeons, 50 
hospital apprentices, and 1,086 native doctors. • 

The endowments of tfoo College at the present time amount to Rs. 14,200, 
J^ose ^Hospital to Rs. 98,033-13-7, — giving a total of its. f, 12,233-1#. 7. 

^ This yei^a total \>f 80 students of all classes pasted their' final examyiation, 
against 103, 59, 63, and 55 in the four preceding years. # # 

Qf these 80, 60 are qualified fo act as independent medical practitioners ; the 
•46m«nirig 20 may !\regardtyL as useful a^sisjants. 

Durftig the yea%uncler report the tStal I iiumbe»nf our paying students was 61 i 
(out of 1,046), against #14, 392, 340, and*2u7 in the four preceding years. Of these 
61 1, 308 weee of tjffe English class, ]^0 of Vernacular Licentyite, and 123 of* the 
tfative Apothecary ^ lass. • % • m 

# 'Eleven years ago, the paying studeats Only q umbered 31, against 611 now., The 
rifte of pay then t is Its. 5 a mouth amfr its. lfreutrauce fee. • 
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Statement of Attendance and" Expenditure. 


O 


• s. ■ ' - 

01 

a . 

a 91 

o Sf 

« s 

1 

Expenditure, 1871-72. 

Cost fee annum on 
each Student. 

MbdJoal College* 

Mo 

as 

§ * 

° CH 

d« 

fc 

•03 ® 

if 

■*§ 

C" 

1 

«* 

Prom 

imperial 

funds. 

s 

Prom 
fees, &o. 

* Total. 

Prom 

imperial 

funds. 

Prom 

fees, 

&o. 

Total. 

r 

« 

• . 

Bs. 

Bs. *\ 

I 

Bs. 

b.. ; 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

'■Under-grrduote class 

247 

232 

5 

a 

9^,990 

% 

10,160 

^ 1,12, 140" 

414 

69 

* 

483 

u 

Hindustani class ... 

118 

108 

... 

$,433 

89 

31,522 

. 291 


291 

• • 

Bengali Closer ... 

330 

c 

296 

c 

1,2 & 3 

21,492 

9,279 

30,771 

^ - 

73 

31 l 

104 

Total # 

c 

fOl 

636 

‘ 

... 

1,48,915 

— re 

/ 26,51*' 

1,74,433 

* 234 

40 J 

t 

- £ 

274 


The School QP Art. — The School of Art contained, at the* close of 
the official year, 76 dlufjonts, a larger number tJi^n any former return 
had shown. * 0£ this number 61 were 1 Hindus, 6 Muhammadans, 6 
JCuriisians, and 3 Europeans. They were chiefly drawn from the lower 
section of the middle* classes of society. <“- c , 

The Principal represei\U*tliat the School- of Art has now outgrown 
its small building and limited scale of establishment. 

His Excellency the •Governor-General expressed himself as “ ex- 
ceedingly struck with the great merit of the work of several students of 
the School of Art. There was some work, both in respect' to wood- 
engraving, lithography, painting, and drawing executed in the school, 
which would be a credit \o any institution of the same class in any 
part of England*.” 0 * , 

The illustrations«prodf!ced by pupils of the school for Dr. Fayrer’s 
great work on the Thanatophidia «of India are spoken of in terms of 
t liigh praise by file Saturday Itrtteio, the A ihenceum, * the Lancet , the 
Medical Gazette ^ tfie Edinburgh Medical *ku'hnal) and other periodicals. 

The SediPrday Ret'iew , generally so chary of praise, says/ “No more 
beautiful specimens of snake life exist than the Indian cobra and viper, 
and never have We seen their ^beauty of form and colour dxjreiSsfe: 'witj^ 
greater truth and skill than in the colored lithographs which illustrate 
Dr. Fay tor’s report.” The Athenaeum sa^s : “Of the illustrations^ it is 
impossible to speak in exaggerated terms. ^Th^re are plates of species 
besides three of structural % a»d o*ther details, and woihave never seen 
any representations of* smaller objeclS equal to them In combined faithful- 
ness of derail and artistic effect. # ‘The interest attaching .t6 them is 
greatly enhanced by the fiiet. th*t they* are all the work of native 
siuctents of the Government S&hopl or Ayt in Calcutta.” 
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The fee of the School of Art is one Rupee a month. The expendi- 
ture during the year 1871-72 was Rs. 19,788,- of which Rs. 19.20Q *ere 
paid by Government, and Rs. 588. by fees, &c. The total sutural cost 
of each pupil was Rs.*430, of which Rs. 417 were paid by Government. 

Government Madrasas. — It was noticed in last year’s report 
that a Committee had been appointed by Government in *1870 to suggest 
measures of reform for the madrasas at Calcutta and Hooghly, but it 
could not submit this report in tljp year 1^70-71. Tho 'report was 
received subsequently, and its recommendations are being carried out. 

As compared with the previous year, tl» Members of scholars have 
fallen in both institutions, especially at Calcutta * 


Statement of / ittendanee and Expenditure. 
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Normal Schools. — The expenditure on the higher and lower 
classes of Government normal schools for schoolmasters is shown in 
tlie a$Rompanying table 


Normal Training Spools. 

♦ 

" c r 

c 

ji 

Expenditure, 1871-72. 

• 

From Im- 
perial 
Fonds. 

From 

Local 

'Funds. 

Tot Aito 

r— 

Higher Claes. 
Hooghly, Vernacular ... r c 

C 

...c 

9 

• 41 

« 

9.516* 

1,330 

10,861 

Calcutta, Vernacular 


... * 

* 60 

7,001 

30 

7,091 

Dacca, Vernacular 

... 


110 

10?141 

226 

f 10,307 

Patna, English 



33 

6,433 


6.433 

Patna. Vernacular 

... 

...a 

43 

0,791 

• 

0,701 

Cuttack, Pundit Department a 

c 

... 

64 

6,680 

* 

6,680 

Pubna, Vernacular 



* 44 

2,879 


* 2,879 

Mymonsing, Vernacular ... * 
Chittagong, Vernacular' ... • 

... 

... 

37 

19 

2,f)03 
. 2,444 

■ 

3 

c. 

%<m 

2>Z** 

• V 

Total 


, *400 

62,013 

1,596 c 

63,608 

Lower Class. 




c 



Burdwan . ..... * ... ^ 

••• i 

• M ( 

% 74 

'<1568 


6,668 

Midnapur V 

... 

... 

> 72 

0,172 


.,0,172 

Jessoro ... t 


... 

* 4i 

6,695 

830 

0.425 

iicrfumpur 

... 

... 

* 43 

4,010 

1,370 

0,280 

.Dinajpur ... .. 4 * 



43 

r < 1,738 

340 

6,084 

Kajshahi 


... 

* 44 

6,030 

300 

6,330 

Kangpur*' 


... 

625. 

6,732 

10 

6,742 

Dacca, for mistresses 


... 

16 

1,404 


1,404 

Nangamatya ... 


... 

19 

848 


848 

Gya 

Muzufferpu t ... ... 

c 

... 

22 

3.162 


3,162 

l 

... 

19 

2,919 


2,919 

Chapra 


... 

16 

2,767 


2,757 

Bhagalpur 


... 

17 

2,677 • 


2,077 

Purnea 


... 

11 

1302 

M 

2,362 

Cuttack, Guru Department 

• ••• 

... 

65 

. 6,6 43 


6,543 

/Jowlmtti 


... 

c 24 

* 1,394 

47 

1,441 

Now gong ... ... , 

5.. ■ 

« 

13 

1,013 


1 1,013 

Sibsagar 



• 12 

1,307 


1,307 

Chira Punji ... ...c 

* - . 

... 

44 

4,200 

70 

4,270 

Total 

. , Grand Total ** 

• 

i 

a.. 

• 

m 

m 

$7,343 

2,973 • 

70,310 

1,107 

• • 

| 1,19,860 ‘ 

4,668 

1,23,924 * 


contained 1,853 students, and cost Rs. 1,31,995. There was one 
unaided school^ with 14 pupils, in Rajshahi district. TiKvfiLjEBthmqg*; 
schools were 26f in number, with 1,417 pupils, anil cosl^GovernmemE" 
Rs. 1,19,858, or Rs, 121 per head. The aided schools were 15 con- 
tained 436 students, and cost Gowrnpaent Rs. 12,637, or Rs* 33* per 
head. The total cost pey Jiead* was* Rs. 125 in Government? schools, 
and Rs. 85., in aided schools. Tfie divisions of* Cooch Behar and 


* Avcrago daily attendance. t 
f The Patna and Cuttack normal sch 


fts consist of two departments, an upper* and a 


lpwt». The two departments aro considered form one school in the entries of the number o£ 
Government normal schools. 
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Chota Nagpur have not yet been supplied with* Government normal 
schools. Hajshahi has five normal schools, Patna four, Durdwan *nd 
Dacca three, Bhagnlpur and Chittagong two each, Calcutta, t Presi- 
dency, and Orissa, one* each. Of the fourteen aided hormal schools, three 
are in Bhagulpur and in Assam, two in Cooch Behar, tyid one each in 
six divisions, and none in the divisions of Bur^wan, Dacca, Chittagong, 
and Patna. , , , 

The number of normal schools has been ^reduced .by the abolition 
of the normal school for 'female teachers at Calcutta in January last. 

The number* of students* who leave the formal schools without 
finishing their cohrse, and without obtaining certificates, is very Idrge. 
Some of the most promising pupils of the higher schools have • been ' 
obliged*, by the necessity of providing for the wants of their families, to 
leave school and accept subordinate posts. Three years is a long 
space of time for a course when a maif has to provide for cliildjen and 
for a wife or wives. 

Hence, in the larger schools, the number of students furnished to' 
schools is twice as large ’as the number of certificates issued^ In Behar 
English is, taught in the normal school, but in Bengal English has *boon 
prohibited, on the .ground ’that if* the students knew that language 
they would not continue to work op appointment of Rs. 15 a month ; 
while without a knowledge of ‘that language situation's of * higher 
amouift than Bs. 15 are few in number and difficult to oBtain. i 

The welfare of tljo country demands teachers, willing to servo on 
a low salary. Hence, the somewhat selfish policy of denying English 
practically prevents normal school students* from running away. If 
English were taught, normal school pupils would? not serve without 
a great increase of pay. By a denial of English a comparatively high 
order of mental cultivation is available, which is very useful in our 
schools, biit which*is out of place and altogether without appreciation 
in oul- subordinate courts of law and in ordinary trade* in the mofussil. 
We clip the wings of our young eagles, in orijer to stop their flight to* 
higher regions than those Mr \yhfch they, are* intended. No chango 
would be so popular as the introduction of Englf>*h into our normal 
schools. .On the introduction of English we could reduce, or perhaps 
abolish, stipends, which (ire now heaviest item of expense in a 
normal school, but we could wot, supply *good teachers tb* schools at tho 
present rates. » , , ^ 

The normal schools aite all vernacular, except that at Patna, which 
teaches English as well as Hindi and Hindustani. The Requirements of 
I£f*har are s : .jiffer^nt from those of Bengal, that 9 . system good*for one 
is bad for the other.* _ , _ ’ ‘ 

[^he., higher class of normal schools in Bengal Proper contains tho 
Wger* schools at Calcutta, •Hooglfly, "Dacca, and the smaller schools at 
Patna, Mymensingfand Chittagong, the ptnftiit department at Cuttack. 

The coprse for these schools during the present year is tfe follows — 

COURSE fir 1872. • 

. Third ,Y ear s % Cbits. 

Bengali. — Jibancharita Meghnadbadha Kavya Bacon’s Essays, by Ram 
Kamala ; and Kavya Nirnay, by It. fil. Bhattacbarya. 
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t 

Composition. — Bengali* Essay writing. 

History . — Htetory of Enjfland, by Bhudev ; and “ The Constitution of 
v England,” by Rajkumar Sarbadhikari. 

Geography and Astrohomy. — Physical Geography, by Rajendra Lai ; Use 
* of the Globes/- by G. C. Banerji, 1st and 2nd Chapters. 

Popular Astronomy — explanations of the causes of Day 
and Night, of the Reasons, and of thp Eclipses of the Sun 
, and Moon, i f , , 

Mathematics. — Euclid — first four books, the 6th, and the first 21 pro- 
positions r of ( ihe 11th book, with deductions ; Arithmetic 
(whole) ;*,Aigebra, as iij the'second year’s c course, with the 
addition of Quadratic Equations, Proportion, Progression, 
C< mbination, and Biriomial Theorem ; Nature ana Use 'of 
Logarithms ; Trigonometry — Definitions, Trigonometrical 
Ratios, and Formulae involving two Angles. 

Surveying. — Practical Surveying by the Chain andCompass ; Mensura- 
* tion of .^Planes, Surfaces, and Solids ; and Plotting. " • 

Natural Philosophy.— Easy Problems (not involving Trigonometrical 
’ operations) on the Laws of ^Motion, Mechanical Powers, 
Centre of Gravity, Floating Bodies, and Specific .Gravity. 
Natural Science.* — Human Physiology, by Rajkrisna ; or Chemistry. 

Ar t, of Teaching. — G. C. Banerji’s Book, and Blmflev Mukheiji’s Book ; 
c . Lectures and Practice in the Model Schools. 

*• 

. , . Second Year's Class. P * 

Bengali. — Dharman\ti Sadtlbhabasataka j Basantasena ; Kavya Nirnay, 
from page 127 to the end. 

Composition. — Bengali Essay writing. 

History and Political Economy. — Charitamanjuri, by K. P. Ray ; Poli- 
tical Economy, by Rajkrishna ; and 1 ' Constitution of 
. England. * « . 

Geography. — Revision <jf Political Geography ; Physical Geography, by 
Rajendralal, first half ; and Use ot the Globes, chapters 
I and c ll. c « 

Mathematics. — Euclid — first four books, with deductions. Arithmetic * 
t (\vhole) ; Algebraf-^Greatest Common. Measure, Least 

Common* Multiple, Fractions, Involution and Evolution, 
Square and Cube Rodts, Surds, and Simple apd Quadratic 
Equations. * 

Surveying. — Pmctical Surveying by the Chain hnd Compass ; ilensura- 
■ t tion of (Planes, Surfaces, and Plotting; ** , 

Natural* Philosophy. — Prakritio Bigyan, parts I and II., by Bhudev 
. Mukherji. ' 

Art of Teaching. — G. C. BauerjPs Book ; Prafctice in the Model School 

O i. 

• First Year's Class . 

Bengali. — Sakuntala, by VMyasag^r ^Bahjya Bastu, first part, by ^.kbya 
c * Kumar (Appendix.excoptqd) ; Mittra Bilap, by-RajkrisljnA 

Mukherji ; Kavya Nirnay, by L. M. Bhattscharya, from 
pa$es 68 'to 126, 3rd Edition. 
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Composition.— Bengali Essay writing. 

History. — History of India, by Niltnani. 

Geography. — Political Geography, Physical, by Radhika Prasanna ; 
and Map-drawing. 

Mathematics. — The first two books of Eudid, with deductions; Arith- 
metic (whole) ; and Algebra, firs^ four rules. 

Surveying and Mensuration. — Practical Surveying by Chain and Compass ; 

Mensuration — Plotting *of Plane^Surfacea. 

Natural Philosophy, by Bhudev Mukherji, part # I ; and by Mahendra 
Nath Bhattacharfa. * * t 

Natural Science.— Lessons on 6bjeqts. • , * 

Art of Teaching. — G./C. BanerjiVBook, the first fourteen chapter^ and ' 
• * chapters III. and IV. df Appendix. 

Notice was given that great* importance would.be attached to 
the subject of surveying. • 

m It* was originally, intended that science should -bo a distinctive point 
in~the course of the higher normal schools, and thd. teachers sent from 
normal schools*were first ’called teachers of science, and wcje intended 
for employment for English schools. They had, however, but little 
knowledge of sciencl, and that little could not be used, because the courso 
of English schools wa§ opposed to sciencq, It is difficult, ifjiot impossi- 
ble, to.^each in schools, subjects which are not recognised, in colleges. 

By a few modifications in their establishment, normal schools mky 
become the most feasible means of training teachers, who, besides the art 
of teaching, shall know the. rudiments of ^scierfce, and be able to give 
practical instruction in drawing, surveying* arid engineering. 

The tables in the appendix (drawn out district by district, and 
summarised for divisions and for the wholo oY the Lower Provinces) 
divide schools into the groups of boys’ schools, higher, middle, and 
primary, nbrmal schools, and girls’ schools. Each group is divided into 
the heads of Government, Aided, and Unaiddd Schools. With respect, 
to Government and aided .schools, ’information is given, in each 
table concerning (a) tho number ef schools ;Xb) the {lumber of teachers ; 
(c) the receipts from (1) fees and fines, (2) "Government grant, and 
(3) subscriptions and .endowments ',*{d) the total expenditure, which 
usually is nearly the same ’as the receipts ; (e) the number of pupils on 
the 31st March 1872; (f) tHe daily attendance during the vear then 
ending; (g) -the cost to Government of each pupil f (A) the-total cost of 
each pupil. Unaided schools frequently sent in imperfect statistics. They 
often refused to say anything concerning their finances, and in primary 
.iifdigcuous scifbols tjiey frequently could not teX the average attend- 
ance^ as they kept no records. Imperfect statistics only weifc thus 
aviykftle/and with omissions in a]) directions it was impossible with any 
s&fisfaction to drtyv out total expenditure. „Fpr example, one Inspector 
reports 544 unaided ^schools in a district under *his inspection ; tho 
number of '•pupijs in these schools oij the 31st March was 7,103; 
y8t the only further information lie could collect was that one 
School* had. raised Re. 10-8 iij.fees %nd* Rs. 98-8 in local contH-, 
butions, and that 20 boys were in average attendance. It would be 
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absurd to enter the* figures as any indication of the finances or 
atteiftdance of 544 schools* 

From the summaries of statistics for divisions we are able to draw 
out the following results : — 

‘Higher Class Schools. — Government schools of this class are 
distributed district by district, and in consequence we find 7 such 
schools in each of the Burdwan and Rajshahi Commissioners, 6 in 
Dacca and Assam, 5 iti Patna , ' 4 each in t Calcutta, 'the Presidency, 
and Bhaugulpur, 3 eacji in Chittagong, Orissa, and Chota Nagpur. 

t The aided higher, schools are most ifnequally distributed, but they 
, show where the demand for education is the greatest. There are 37 
aided and 10 unaided higher schools 'in the Burdwan division ; %7 aided 
and 10 unaided higher schools in the Presidency division; 14 unaided 
schools, bu£ not 1 aided schoql irf Calcutta, aids in 'the metropolis 
being refused to higher schools. 

Then occurs a vast gap, for only 4 aided and 4 unaided schools 
c are in the Rajshahi division, and 1 in the Coqch Behar division ; the 
Rajah’s school in the ^uusi-indepeudent t^rritoYy of Coofch Behar is not 
included. In the remaining divjiyons c the distribution of higher 
schools is as follows : — In Dacca division, 5 aided ahd 6 unaided higher 
schools.; in c Chlttag<fc>g,~ 1 unaided in Patna, 1 aided aud 2 unaided ; 
in Bhagulpur, 1 aided ; in Orissa none, either aided or unaided ; in 
< CKota Nagpur and Assam, one aided school in each division, and none 
• unaided. The public money spent on the 53 higher Government 
schools, with 10,282 pupils, was Rs. 1,90,056, and on the 78 aided 
schools, with 8,1 12 pupils, "whs Rs. 51,590. 

The 4 Government schools .pf Calcutta and the 7 of the Rajshahi 
divisions took up in all between Rs. 29,000 and Rs. 30,000 for 
each division ; the 5 in the Patna division received in all Rs. 28,435 ; 
the 4 in the Presidency division, the 6 in the Dacca division, and 
.the 6 in tho Assam division, received about Rs. 18,000 for each 
division; the 4 schools, in Bhagulpur, Rs. .11,500 ; the 7 in Burdwan, 
Rs. 10,000 ; the 3 schools in Orissa •and . the 3 in Chittagong, about 
Rs. 9,200 for each division ; and the 3 schools in Chota Nagpur, 
excluding Singbhuin, Rs. 7,700t Government money is- spent in 
grants-iu-aid t<^ these schools in 8f hiost unequal manner ; tho divisions of 
Burdwan and the Presidency receiving c Rs. 21,400 and Rs. 18,700 ; 
ltajshaliij/'ils. 3,180;. Cooch Behar, Rs. 2,380; Dacca, 11s. 2,190; 
Assam, Rs. 1,200; Patiia, Rs. 1,080, Bhagulpur and Chota Nagpur, 
Its. 1 930 and Rs. 450 ; and Dhittagong, Orissa, and Calcutta, nothing. 
The. total sums spent by Government on higher schools 4*f the several 
divisions are Rs. 37,000 in the Presidency, between Rs. 30,000 and 
Rs. 33,000 in Burdwan and Rajshahi, between e Rs. 29-,<)08..Jind 
Rs. 30,000 in Calcutta and Patna, R%.*20,()0(Piu Dacca, Rs. 19,000 in 
Assam, between Rs.ilO.0t>0* and It* 12,000 in Chitfagong and Bhagul- 
pur, less than JEls. 10,000 in Qrissa and Chota Nagppr, and Rs. 2,380 
in Coocff Behar. * i ** * , 

, • Middle Class Schools.—’ Tin? qiiddle class schools, English and 
vernacular, have been grouped ‘togetheV this year, regard being . had 
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more to the extent of their routine of studjl than to the fact of the 
English language being taught or not tauglt. The course of pjtfdy 
prescribed for the highest classes of these schools has been already given. 
The middle class schools fill the limits between higher and primary schools ; 
the best of them being equal to higher schools, and the wqrst being, not 
better than primary schools. The Lower Provinces have 1,658 middle 
schools known to the department, of which ^22 lire Government schools, 
1,240 aided, and 196 unaided. The GtovernmeVjt middle^ schools are only 
one-sixth the number "of the aided schools, while the unaided schools 
are fewer than the Government schools. • Government has but 9 
middle class English schools. • The following is Ihe distribution of* the 
middle schools among the several divisions: — Dacca, Rajshahi, and the 
Presidency stand at the head; Dacca has 328 schools and 15,184 
pupils; Rajshahi has 299 schools and 11,150 pupils; and the Presidency 
has 308 schools and 16,525 pupils. At tlfis point A wide g£p of liearly 200 
schools^ occurs, and then are found Patna with 105 schools and 4,868 
pupils’;* Chittagong with 87 schools and 3,122 pujyls ; Orissa with 64 
schools and 2,J08 pupils^ Assam with 53 schools anti 2,547 pupils ; ami 
Bhagulpur frith 41 schools aild 1,597 pupils. 'At the end* are flJund 
Calcutta with 22 schools aid 3,820 pupils, and Cooch Behar with 14 
schools ancl 500 pupils. § • 

The total sum sp£nt by Government in each of the divisions 
on middle schools for boys is as follows : — Burdwan, Rs. 64,000 ; jn 
the Presidency, Rs. 60,000 ; in Rajshahi, Rs. 50,000 ; and in Dacca, 
Rs. 44,000. After tfife gap noticed above,, then follow Calcutta 
taking up Rs. 20,000 ; Patna, Rs. 19,200 and Chittagong, Orissa, 
Assam, and Chota Nagpur, each taking up between Rs. 11,500 and 
Rs. 13,000; Bhagulpur takes up Rs. 9,600; and, Cooch Behar Rs. 4,100. 
The average cost per head to Government yearly, according to the 
number on the roll} is Rs. 7-6-4 for 12,642 pupils in Government 
schools, arid Rs. 6-0-4 for 57,452 pupils in glided schools. The total 
cost per head is Rs. 11-J2-1 in Government schools, and Rs. 16-3-3 in ’ 
aided schools. The reason why the** total cpst iS less in Government 
schools than in aided schools is, ’that the proportion ^>f English schools 
is much larger in the total of aided * schools than in the total of 
Government schools, arid pnglish schqols take higher fees than verna- 
cular schools. # 

It is to be regretted that the division betweep the •English and 
vernacular sclibols of the middle class was this .year suppressed! 

Primary Schools. — Primary boys’ schools are divided into the four 
hernia of Government, Aided, Government Fathsala^. and Unaided! The 
20 Government lower class schools, with 586 pupils, are usually # found 
in places where Government established schools, because no one else would 
Many of Jhese schools were* esitablished before the five-rupee 
• pathsalas tVere opened. They cost As, 9-3-1 pei'head yearly. They are 
fonnd in the tovyr Oommissionerships of the Presidency* - Rajshahi, 
Duses, and OrissK The lower cllasuihit&L schqols are 618 in number, 
aim con tain 18,277 pupils. The majority of them are circle schoojs 
and. aided missionary schools, flhe pathsalas consist of day schools 
receiving Rs. 5 a month, and night schools paid apeordipg to number. 
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Pathsalqa ore practwialki Government schools. On the 31st March 
tWwerc » “««per, and contained 45,702 pupils, and cost 

Government Rs. 92, Ho out of a total of Re. 1,49,445. Hence 
tije average cost to. Government of each pathsala.was Rs. 51-0-6’ 
i aa, difference between this sum and Rs. 60 a month is due to the 
cheaper cost <tf night schools than of day schools, to cuttings of stipends 
and to new appointnfents during the year.* On every ruwee of 

ltUr0 T? n ^i Se sch ? 6l 8^°verament pays lO'-ftnnas, and the people 
6 annas. Probably something is given in the shape of food and 
clothing, which is not regularly brought^ to account; but yet there is 
reason to fear that whenever Government takes up a villaso school tho 
people diminish their contributions. • Children to«the‘ number of 45,702 

or 1 ^ 01 5 S 6 000 in d aU ^Sce 4 ^ 506 ’ ^ “ 8u?)Scri Ptions R8.ol4,506 J 
or ns. objOOU in all. Hence th§ average payments were Rs 31 

m each school, and Rs. 1| cfor each boy. It is to be observed 

that the pathsala_system is at present chiefly found in the division* 

of Burdwan, the Presidency, Rajshahi, and Onsste. The total sum spent 

l'i lakhs™ 11 * 3114 on ^ rimar y education waB 1,28,355, a little over 

Girls’ Schools.— Among 34l° girls’ ' schools* on the Inspectors’ 
hste, there afe 2 vender Government, 297 mded, and 45 Raided! 
The two Government schools are the expensive Bethune Schooled the 
sthool in the khasi Hills. The former cost Government durum- the 
year Rs. 9 793, .and the latter *Rs. 316. The 297 aided schools are 
very unequally scattered over the country and foTlow the distribu- 

ftnd ^ Se , C *5— a - 7 education. The number of schools 

and pupils m the several divisiQns are in 
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The sum spent in.tlie year on the 297.ai«d schools was fis. Ml, 
of which sum Be. 33,5.38 was spent in Cilcnln, less than Hi 10,000 in 
each of -the divisions .of Burdwan, the Presidency, Rajshalii, Dacca, 
Orissa, and Assam; less than Rs, Ill) in Cooch Behar, Patna, 
Bhagnipur, and dots Nagpur; and less than Rs, 100 irf Chittagong, 
The table of statistics, district by district, excludes the expend!- 
ture on colleges for inspection and direction, as they are supposed 
to belong to wider circle than'the district ordivision in which 
they are situated The expenjliture on evejy J00,000 of the copu- 
lation contains some exceptional items, and the most educated, and 
some of the least Abated district^ rise in the 1 scale of expenditure; 
th^ foper because <of the extent pf education, and the latter because 
of the comparative sparseness of population. For example, the 
education of every lakli of the populatjpn costs in Hoeghlyr-the host 
educated district of Bengal — lis. 4,114, but it rises to Rs. 6,305 
agd Rl, 5,034 in the Khasi Hills and in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. ( 
The districts may bp thus arranged according to tho expenditure on 
every lakh »f the population, i 
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Tableehovnng the sum srijnt by Government during the year 1871-72 in 
ehch District and Divi.wn on Schools of all kinds for every 100,000 
of the populations 
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A glance at thin table shows the following remarkable results t 
Beckoning by population, the Assam Division has jthe most money 
spent upon it, every lakh of inhabitants costing Bs. 2,584 a year, that 
is, each person cost '6 pence a year for education. Next in order come 
the Presidency and the Burdwan Divisions : then the Cooch *Bebar 
Division, and then Bajshahi. All these range within Bs. 1,600 and 
Bs. 2,600 a year, With an expenditure between lls. 1,000 and 
Bs. 750 yearly to {i lakh of people, we fhid in order the divisions 
of Orissa, Dacca, and Chittagong; between Rs. 750 and Bs. 500 are 
Chota Nagpur and Patna ; and lowest on thS list.coines Bhagulpur. 

If from the* total cost On education we turta,to the cost of primary 
education, and consider what is speht on the masses who chiefly atteifd such 
sdhooiS, we should find an entire rearranging of the districts necessary. 

The cost? on every 100,000 of the population tl^en confines 
itself to very small limits. * 

Table •showing the supi spent by Government in the, year 1871-72, in each 
* 'District ami Division , on the PlllMAKY l£ducctt\on of .100,000 of the 

population. 
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The average confribmion of the State for the primary education 
of e^fcry lOOjOOO of its population is Rs. 193, while for their secon- 
dary education it is Rs. 825. This disproportion requires to be 
remedied. Tn England the sum spent by Government *tbr the primary 
education of e^ery 100,000 ofl the' population is Rs. 36,810. 

Government Minuses and Resolutions. — JFour important reso- 
lutions of Government concerning education were issued during 
the official year. In September J871 His Honor enjoined that the 
study of Sanskrit in our schools should be voluntary. The resolution 
was circulated widely by newspapers over the country, but by a mis- 
apprehension in the * j&iucational pepartment as tp 1 the channel of 
1 communication, it was not officially notified to* some schools. This 
was corrected in January and enforced by orders directing thu,t the 
circular requiring a knowledge of Sanskrit as a condition of winning 
a Junior Scholarship should be cancelled ; that pupils who studied San^ 
skrit should make applications stating their desire to do so in writing ; 
<*hatit should only be faugh t in higher schools, and to two, subsequently 
extended to three, classes; that the classes in which it wasjtaught should 
consist of at least 10 boys; and that it Should be erased at once from 
tlie normal school course. If pecultdr cirtfumstaucps in certain cases 
rendered a slight modification of these orders desirable, each case would 
be considered 1 on its own merits. ‘ • 

c On the 4fii of December 1871 two important minutes were 
^issued, one on education in Government schools, and the other on the 
vernacular languages. , r i 

The minute on education in Government schools described the 
circumstances which showed that in certain schools in Behar the 
instruction in history a,nd geography was very superficial, and the 
arithmetic neither so practical nor ready as in native pathscilas; 
audit came to the conclusion that in “ our schools .there is too much 
cramming of Ungnages,, and too little useful knowledge taught. 
There must be less of the one and iriore of "the other; the language 
cramming must be refiuce'd so mifeli as ‘is necessary to make room 
for the teaching pfe praptical arts.” Tt was carefully explained that 
His Honor was far from wishing to discourage the study of philology, 
and that he would be glad to giyq facilities t<j students who really seek 
classical learnifig for t learning's sake; fyut he would not force the 
Btudy of omental or western classiest on all students. In accordance with 
these principles it was directed that— £ ** 

. In all Government institutions the real vernacular of the country 
* must be efficiently taught. 

•English being aaopted as the language of higher "instruction in 
these provinces, and being greatly in demand, will be taught as 
much as our means admit. ^ * \ 

No qriental classics willvbe coippifisory in Government establishments. 
Sanskrit will nbt be taught m any schools tinless it be in certain 
• “higher” schools wlierg Sh ore «is a genuine ddmand* for it. 
Classes for drawing, survey ing^and other practical arts lyill be 
opened in all “ higher. schoohv and other schools, where there 
is a suf^cient'demand for practical instruction. 
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As a special concession to Muhammadan!, where there is-a sufficient 
demand to justify the supply, there will ho a . special ^plass 
to teach Muhammadans Arabic Persian after theirown 
fashion. No Hindus will be admitted to this ejass. These 
orders concerning Sanskrit, surveying, and special schools 
for Muhammadans had previously been issued Separately! 

At tho end of the official year arrangements had been made to 
introduce a study of drawing, surveying, ’and engineering into tho 
colleges of Cuttack, Patna, Dacca, and in tho Engineering branch of 
the Presidency College. , t ® 

The minute* on vernacular languages pointed out that the verna- 
cular school books*in use in Behar/were debased* by excessive imports- , 
tiop of words and constructions frogi the Persian and Arabic languages, 
so that they ceased to be in the vernacular of tho country understood 
by men of ordinary intelligence. , . » 

The minute also, applying the term Urdu to designate this medley 
of foreign words and phrases, said that Urdu should bo abolished in all 
the Government schools^ ’ . • 

It also directed that the language used in Bengali schooljbooks 
should be ‘the real vernacular language of the people, and the Director 
and Inspectors were held responsible that no book should bo used 
in our schools which* was no.t »in thg real aitfl genuine vernacular, 
and that lists of such books, examined and approved, should bo 
submitted. . • ' , 

Much correspondence has ensued concerning the measures necessary- 
to introduce into the schools of Bengal a knowledge of useful arts ancf mo- 
dern science in the place of dead languages, tlnd to Restrain in our school 
books the use of foreign phrases and of many-worded compounds. 
Tho University, though it gives the option* of examination at tho 
Entrance in Greek and Hebrew, which are seldom taken up by students, 
refuses to? examine in modern science, which perhaps might be taken up 
by several candidates. Even if.it were not taken up by any student* 
science would simply be in theipositicsi of Hebrew find Greek. The attitude 
of the Calcutta University towards the study of modern science is such 
that not one single higher school, Govcroment’or a*d«(l, throughout the 
whole of Bengal, Behar;and Orissa, has dared to introduce modern science 
into its course of .study, because moddny science is a subject in which , 
the University will not examine* at the Entrance, *and students are afraid 
to jeopardize** their chance of passihg by giving tfme io Ejects un- 
recognised by the University, since failure at the Entrance Examinations 
means exclusion from the professions of 1 a w, physic, and engineering, 
and from the attainment of a good English education. , 

The pedantry which delighted in words of a dozen syllables hits 
reqfjvfed u check ljy the good sense of the best authors, but the purism 
which* admits words of JJanskrif origin only .into Bengali is in full 
vigor. Our scient?fi» books abound «ifith neV coirysd words, and each 
author invents his? own nomenclature, vso that glossaries, at' tho end of 
eAch book arfe essential. In cht;..»ia3k , 3 r oxygen appears as * amlajan , 
the acid former. Thus the eqroV, which was pardonable in Lavoisier 
grdping his way between darkness an’d dawn, is perpetuated by our 
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Sanskrit purists in the mil light of knowledge. The names of the 
eleq^ents Doing changed, cuemical formulae appear with changed letters, 
unless the unsymmetri<*.l plan is adopted of using the European 
symbols to .describe the elements. 

In trigonometry an attempt has been made to Sanskritize even 
symbols, and "trigonometrical ratios are rendered by a very clumsy 
notation in which the inflexion of the genitive case is introduced ; for 
example — 2 Sine 2 A appears in an equation as 2 (2 A’er Sinjini). 

The worst of this purism is that it breaks down* utterly when 
applied to such an expression as the angle whose taqgent is A. For 
this expression the European symbol »is adopted , but the Sanskrit 
word is used. r ' _i r 0 • 

It appears as “ Pasi A.” , » 0 *. <* 

Purism has run mad when it insjsts on Sanskritizing half a system 
of notation^ though it is obliged to leave the other half in its European 
form, and only semi-translated. Moreover, the noble old Sanskrit pundits 
did not use our modern trigonometrical ratios, and to translate- such 
e an abbreviated expression as the tangent of an qngle, by ^ords meaning 
the torching line of an angle, is absurd. An angle cannot be touched by 
a line. It is to be hoped that the Translation Committee will'introduce 
some restraint on the excess of devotion to Sanskrit. 

Several ^matters °of great, importance were discussed during the 
vcar, but decision on some of them had not been passed up ts 31st 
e Mai-ch last. „ 

• Among the matters on which action had keen taken was the re- 
quirement from every candidate for a Government scholarship of a 
knowledge of the “ ordinary 1 and simple language of business of their 
country and race,” and the removal of the condition that a knowledge 
of a classical language should be an essential condition for obtaining 
such a scholarship. 

On the 17th May 1871, in letter No. 1431 to the Director of Public 
Instruction, His Honor th6 Lieutenant-Governor gave the first orders 
on the subject of classical languages.* The letter is as follows : — 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to cancel the rule submitted 
with your letter 1ft,. *27 16, dated 29th June 1867, and sanctioned by 
Government letter No. 306T, dateeb 10th August 1867, with effect from 
L January 1870. That rule, whichds now attached as a -note to the end 
of the Junior Scholarship Buies, restricts the grant of Junior Scholar- 
ships to thpfc candidates* who pass tile University Entrance' Examination 
in one of the classical languages, notwithstanding that they may have 
token a {ugh place in the examination generally, in which a classical 
language is not obligCtory. The effect of the prfsent 'order will be 
that the* scholarships will be given without the restriction according 
to the general result of the University Examination. StudCjnt$;vho 
have learned or are learning a classical langtfage, ugll not lose their 
labour, since they can get it up,* and it wul count with other subjects 
under the University Rules. • , \ • 

“2. * You are requested at*lhW , lo notify the abrogation of thb 
note published at the end of the Junior Scholarship Buies, to which this 
letter refers. * t 
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“ 3. The Lieutenant-Governor tliinkailit very essential that no 
scholarship should be given to any student w,Vh a view to bis prodding 
to higher education, unless he has a competent knowledge of the use of 
his own vernacular language ; and you are requested to submit, for appro- 
val, a rule restricting scholarships to citadidates who, can show, by 
their school certificates or otherwise, that Jliey can read and write 
with facility and correctness the ordinary and simple language of 
business of th^ir country and race.’-* » 

The orders of the 17th May 1871 were enforced in the letter of 
Government dated 19th July 4871, and the^Director of Public Instruc- 
tion was enjoifiod to submit! fo£ approval, an early date, tf rule 
restricting scholarships to candidates who could show by their school * 
certificates or otherwise that they ctmld read and write their vernacular 
language with facility and correctness. As such a certificate could best 
be given by the* University, the Syndicate, on the motibn of tlie Direc- 
tor o£ Public Instruction, seconded by Dr. Murray-Mitchcll, passed the 
following resolution : — • 

“That as a part »of the Entrance Examination inTitcrature, the 
examiner^ # in the oriental languages shall set a paper containing pas- 
sages in t English to be translated into the several vernaculars, the 
passages being selected from a newspaper or other current literature of 
the dav.” * # * 1 • • 

This resolution having passed the Faculty of Arts? was sanctioned 
by the Senate on the 29th December 1871. # # # 

On the 12tb October His Honor called fop thV draft rules r^sirict- 
ing the award of scholarships to those who .could read and writo their 
vernacular with facility and correctness. Ho th<?n took occasion to 
re-affirm the principle that a classical lAnguage, was not to be obligatory 
for Government scholarships. 

On the 4th December 1871 His Honor issued his important minute 
on the vernacular language. The minute w^s published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette , and is repainted ih the Appendix. 

Some misunderstanding haviiig occurred § at the channel of com- 
munication by which the orders concerning tl]e stinjjf of Sanskrit and 
Arabic were communicated to sehoohj, aW His Honor finding that it had 
not been officially comlnupicated in some instances, enjoined, on the 19th 
January, that ail Iif&pectorp gliould ihake the order “fully known in 9 
their division, and required a detailed report on the effects of# the orders 
about Sanskrit on the late distribution of scholarships. The report’ was 
to show how many scholarship-winners would have been ineligible under 
the Rule of 27th August 1867. • . • 

On the Sftnd ^March 1872 His Honor dirccteu that Sanskrit shoiUd 
be taught to no more than the two highest classes of any Government 
scb^o/T This order however was subsequently slightly modified, and 
Sanskrit* allowed -to be taught in’thqee' classes in certain schools and on 
certain conditions. f J 

The foHowing are some othbr metiers on which discussion Jiad been 
carried on, but nd orders fin ally "passed : — # 

• On the 18th December 187>, in letter"Nb. 8769, dated 18th Decern* 
ber 1871, tbe Government of joengal, in consequence ^ of circumstances 



1, required measures to be taken for altering 
n Government schools, and for extending the 
ittees of Public Instruction. 


arising in the .Deoghur sch< 
the mode of appointment^ 
powers of the Local Com* 

The Inspectors of Schools c were generally of opinion that the present 
system had worked fairly. Mr. c Clarke showed that if promotion of masters 
were made by the Educational Department, it wodld be from the .divi- 
sional roll of each Inspector ;* and that promotion by the Local Com- 
mittees would always be a Seniority system in each school. • Mr. Woodrow 
was of a similar opinign. He thought that the selection of masters by 
- one man who has no irUeres% in choosing Jrrong is generally better than 
jthe selection by several 4 men, some ^f whom may hive private reasons 
for ndt choosing right. In all Local Committeescwhere matters proceed 
in an easy way, the effect of transferring the power of appointment 
from the department to .the Loqpl Committee would, in liis opinion, be 
the gradual promotion of the staff as vacancies occur, and the exclusion 
of young, well-prepared teachers. It would thus he difficult to keep the 
ttaff in mil efficiency.* 

Mr. H. L. Harrison,’ C.S., Officiating inspector of Schools, South- 
West Division, wrote on the 25th MaSfch 1#72 a note concerning Local 
Committees, from whfoh the following is an extract : — 

« o e » • \ o 

2. My expedience both as a member on several occasions of Local Comimttees of 
Puttie Instruction, and also as Officiating Inspector of Schools in the South-West and 
Central Divisions, has led me to the conclusion that as at present constituted, such 
Committees cannot be looked to for any efficient work. The members of the Com- 
mittees *aro generally gentlemen who are cut off from all participation in, and conse- 
quently from all sympathy with; the general organization and proceedings of the 
Educational Department in all its other^branches, helice they know but little, of the 
requirements of the zilla school, which is in fact the apex of this organization in each 
district, and are often out of harmony with its aspirations. 

3. To remedy this want of harmony and sympathy, and also to relieve the 
Inspectors of Schools of -a great deal of detailed work which they cannot v>;ell perform 
from a distance, I*am strongly of opinion thaf^Local Qommittees of , Public Inspec- 
tion ought to be converted into Djptrict Committees, having a voice in the management 
of all the operations of the* department within the'distriet, and the disposal of many 
details, such as the section, with the advice of the Deputy Inspector, of the places 
where 1 pathsalas should be established, the transfer of such pathsalas from one place 
to another, the confirmation of all master}) in aided schools, on salaries' not exceeding 
Its. 60 ; also the appointments of all English masters iU Government schools up to the 

c same limit, and of all pundjjs not exceeding Rs. J5 $ also considerable powers in corre- 
sponding wit^tlie Committees of aided schools, and sanotioningjtheirjjroposals. 

6. The advantage which *1 anticipate from an expansion of the functions of the 
Locrfl Committees, £ho bare outline of which I have sketched out, is a great improve- 
ment in the interest ta|gen in education by the district. officials, an$ a better under- 
standing between the teachers in a district and its administrative staff. I do not 
think it ^possible to question the conclusion that at present the relations between the 



tant matters of* control and direction, as jrell as the better paid appointments, to the 
higher officers of* the department, tlift^aneciaPand comprehensive knoWledge as well 
as unity in essentials, which is Accessary Jorllmdue development of education as Sa 

J rhdte, would he preservqfl. I nfeed scarcely add that any measure which relieves 
nspectors of routine work, and left thbui more time for inspection, would be in itoelf 
a gain. 
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7. A further Advantage, and that not the least/ whieh I anticipate froirt such a 
measure is, that the expansion of the functions of theiLocal Committees would afford 
room for the creation of another body to occupy part c\ the ground vacated bylhein, 
viz., a committee of masters of each zilla school to ctVsult about the organization 
and management of the school. At present every aided school and most Government 
schools have attached to them Committees, who )iave the power of initiating almost 
any proposals regarding the management of the school, such as concerning fees, classes, 
holidays, studies, &c. t such proposals requiring, liowtver, the confirmation of the 
Inspector. The Committee that is supposed to do t!iis,work for the zilla schools is the 
Local Committee of Public^ Instruction, and»I do not think it will be denied that, as 
a whole, its members do it very badly. They have not the time or the experience 
requisite for an intelljgent appreciation of the pros iqjd (mns of the several matters 
of detail laid beforesthem, and generally form a machinery •for registering the opinion 
of the head-master. Werg the Local Contmittee of PnlJli* Instruction converted into 
a Committee for superintending generally the educational operations of the district, 
an® confirming or modifying up to certain limits tho proposals of the several school 
Committees, then I would form the school Committee for the zilla schools from tlio 
teaching staff, and give them power of managing the fees, discipline, punishments, 
j school, subject to tho general control of the District Committee, 


studies, efec., of the i 


i that they would 


and ultimate control of tho Inspector and Director. I am # confulent 
ftfrrn a very intelligent Committee, ami the increased interest which it would givo» 
them in the wording of the school would be greatly conducive to its fiflioienoy. 

Fee^— O n the 31st October 1871 His Honor required a direful 
report to.be submitted on tlie sutJjfcct of schooling fees. In bis visit to 
the 13irbhurn school he found that a fee of 11m 2 per scholar was 
charged in the first clasps of 24 pupils tifught by a master on Its. 150 

1 >er m&isem ; whereas in the 9th class, consisting of 54 pupils, and taught 
>y a master on Its. .15 per incn&fem, a fee of one rupee was levied. • 
It seemed to Hist Honor* that the lower classes lyens made to pay £o& the 
higher, so that not only did the higher* institution cost more than 
the lower, but a double injustice was done to lower education in making 
it pay for the higher classes in each school. • 

The matter was investigated 1^ the Inspectors of Schools, who ail 
conciyredvin the opinion that a very high fee in the higher classes of 
English schools was undesirable, ft seems, hawever, that it was not the 
intention of His Honor to raise t\ie .fees gf hjgher education, but to 
reduce the fee on low education, so that the rudiments of knowledge may 
be had for little cost everywhere. His flonor •notice i* with commenda- 
tion, Babu Bliudev MuJveVji’s letter, from which the following passages 
are extracts : — # • • 

Extract from* a letter from the Inspector of Schools , * JNofth Central 
Division , to the Director of Public Instruction , No, 2185, dated 
19$A February ) 1862. . * . 

» \ \ 

u In the first place, I beg to observe that fee rates in the different 

clap*e£ of a school ought not, iij my humble opinion, to be regulated 
simply in accordance witfi tho expenditure required on each class of 
it. In one sense a school may be regarded as a unit, the several classes 
of which a/e ngt such parts as may My dealt with qu^e distinctly by 
tflemselves. The' supervision <5r on JTiead -master extends over all the 
classes, liis eruidanco instructs all the^ subordinate teachers, and 4ni 
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competency find sense <Sf duty impart attractiveness to the whole 
scheel. J 

“ At the same timrf it must be observed that one uniform rate of 
fees cannot- be fairly levied in all the different classes of a school. A 
uniform price o cannot be charged for articles of unequal value. The 
teaching imparted by thg lower masters in a school is always cheaper. 
There is always a larger supply of such teaching than that or the supe- 
rior teachers. o * e 

“ There is another reason also why the fee rates in the lower classes 
of a school must be tower than those C charged in the higher classes. 
The means of those wlfo jvant the superior teaching o£ the higher classes 
are greater than the mfeans of those who must be content with the lower 
teaching of the inferior classes of a school. • # v, o, 

“ It is thus seen that there are yeasons both for uniformity as well 
as diversity incthe fee rates chargeable in the different classes of a 
school. In laying down a correct principle for the determination of fee 
Q rates in the classes t>f a school, it is therefore ifecessary to give due 
weight to these mutually conflicting considerations. But Q the difficulty 
of apportioning anything like a mondy value to the "supervision, 
guidance, and competency of the hesfd-magter as they affect the different 
classes, or to th^ teaching of the lower teachers, &c., &c., must necessari- 
ly be great. V c ‘ c . c ' 0 

* < Kt 0 0 0 0 r , 

d 

u I would apply the rule thus :-*-I would take the average feep rates 
in the different clasSds of all the aided schools <9f the $ame status in a 
district, and double the c average to fix the fee rates for the different 
classes in the Governmenl school. This I would repeat every third 
year 

Previous to the issue of the minute on the 4tli December, on 
education in Government schools, His Honor, on the 16th November 
1871, had directed* the Commissioner of Orissa that all Candidates 
dor tho police and the Subordinate Civil Service must learn survey- 
ing and engineering in® addition' to the ether subjects prescribed for 
their examination or^the 23rd November 1872. A Committee also had 
beeti appointed, consisting of Messrs. S^halch and Bernard, to report on 
the subject of instruction in surveying : tligy °were directed to report 
c upon — * * ® c * • 

1st. ^Thcv system of surveying which "should be adopted and taught 
in Bengal. * c 4 * 

2nd. The best manner of teaching it, and the best course of obtain- 
ing* teachers. • * 

* ,3rd. The way cS* procuring as soon as possible ‘a coftipetent staff of . 
surveyors for work which must be at once taken in band. 

The Committee presented their report ori # the 3rd® February. ° 0 They 
recommended that surveying witli the* compass, chain * and field-^ook, and , 
also surveying with the plane tabft* should be taught to survey classes. 
The views of 4he Committee ado pted generally, bv Government, 

and on tne 23rd February*1872 t[Te following orders Were issued to the 
JMjpartment of Public Instrufttiqp s— 
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from R. H» Wilson, Esq,, Officiating Undersecretary to the GovemtnetU 
of Bengal, to ike Director of Public Instruction,— (No. 693 , datecUFort 

William, the 23rd February 187 2.) ^ 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No* 582, 
dated 8th February, and in reply to forward to you the Accompanying 
report by Messrs. Sclialch and Bernard pn me course of instruction 
in surveying to be given in the Government colleges and schools, 
as well as the means at present available for carrying out the scheme. • 

2., The Lieutenant-Governor desires ^lat^ou will report as soon 
as possible whether any of the professors of thq colleges in the Lpwer 
Provinces are now competent tofteack survey fng with the compass, 
clmin,^nd field-book, •and also the jiso of the theodolite, the use of 
which, the Lieutenant-Governor is f of opinion, should be taught to the 
pupils who show .the greatest aptitude &r learning the subject. If any 
professors are so qualified, you should endeavour to arrange for imme- 
diately* opening classes to be taught by them. • 9 

3. To any professqj, whose competency to teach is certified by the 

Deputy Surveyor-General, amd for whom a class with a reasonable 
number ot v pupils can be organized, the Lieutenant-Governor will be 
prepared for the present to allow the increase of salary ($ s. 50 a mouth) 
which is proposed in the 4th paragraph o£ the report. , . 

4. « You should make it known to the mathematical professors who 

are not already qualified to teach elementary surveying as above ae- i 
scribed, that the Lieutenant-Governor is willing tS give them opportu- * 
nities for passing an examination, under # the •conditions propoStd in 
paragraph 4 of the report, of which he hftpes that they will avail 
themselves so as to be able to undertake the teaching of classes which 
would bring the monthly increase of Its. 50 to their salary. It is not, 
however, desired that the Mathematical Professor at the Presidency 
College should undertake a surveying class, and it should be understood 
that the addition to thew salary* can only be ‘given to a professor to, 
whom a class has been assigned. # 1 • • 

5. His Honor hopes that, 'among the existing staff, professors 

may be found at least to start classes at oned at Irtilbiia, Dacca, and 
Cuttack; and he will’ expect the Earliest possible reply upon tbit 
point. • . * , • 

6. In the meantime yoit should make afrangem^nts^ with the 
Public Works Department (Bengal) for making frwo* engiueers.available 
for six months as recommended in paragraph 5. At the end^ of 
six months some of the 'mathematical prolessors will, it is hoped/ be 
qualified to carry the classes. When teacher*? are provided, classes 

' can be organized on the plan described in paragraphs 5 and 6. All 
prelipiihary steps .should be taken by you ai^oon as you eee»your 
way to providing a^teacheft • * 

7. Besides the tibove immediate arrangements, you should take 
steps for giving effect to the psopos^L^ratained in paragraph 7 for 
inducing zilla schoolmasters to qualify themselves as teachers, of 
surveying ; and you should report \Vhat masters are willing to qualify* 

i 
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and how yon can arrange for their leave being taken with the least 
inconvenient* to the interest of the institutions to which they belong. 

8. So also it shoi/a be ascertained whether any other professors 
of the colleges (besides tlie mathematical professors) desire to qualify 
under the inducements offered in paragraph 4. 

9. Orders on the subject of the issue of certificates, as proposed 
in paragraph 8, will bo issuedi hereafter. 

In obedience to these directions arrangements were at once made 
for opening surveying classes at Dacca, Patna, and Cfittack, and the 
surveying class at Dftfcca< commenced work on the 20th March. The 
others followed shortly afterwards. The Subsequent extension of classes 
f for drawing, surveying', and engineering in the principal schools of Lower 
Bengal took place after the close of°tlie official yfear. •> f. 

On the 15th March 1872 the Government of Bengal appointed a 
Committee 'consisting of Messrs. •Dampier, Bernard, Atkinson, Sutcliffe, 
and Harrison to report on the best manner of reducing the expenditure 
•on schools and collies, and of providing for instruction in practical 
science. The'Committee were engaged on the work at the end of the 
official year. c 

Thb Education of MussalmaSs. — The following letter from the 
Bengal Government* dated the 29th September 1871, was forwarded 
for the Opinions of Inspectors of* Schools and Principals of Colleges ; which 
however were fiot all received till after the close of the official year 
« • 

Froni^Jt. II. Wilson , J$sq. f Officiating Under-Secretam/ to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal , to thp Director of Public Instruction , — (No. 2973, 
dated Fort William, the 282/i September 1871.) 

I am directed to forward the enclosed copy of a resolution of the 
Government of India, No. 300, dated 7tli August, on the subject of the 

i iosition with regpect to education of the Muhammadan population of 
India, and to request that you will give your .most attentive consider- 
ation to the best means of giving 'effect to the views of His Excellency 
the Governor-Geneijjil in Council, in which I am to add the Lieutenants 
Governor fully concurs £ 2nd,* the separate points which seeili to need- 
consideration are as follows : — c *■ 

(a.) The .provision of secondary and higher education through 
the mediqm qf the vernacular, together" with a more systematic re- 
cognition.of Arabic'and Persian literature. With reference to this point, 
the system of vernacular examinations which the University proposes to 
establish will probably render material assistance by inducing boys, both 
Hindoo and Muhanmiadan, to acquire useful knowledge through their 
own vernacular, instead of acquiring an imperfect knowledge of English 
which**i5 of no soliu vantage c to c thein. This end would Be„ still 
further attained if the tfnivei^ity could be c inducejjl to raise ihe stand- 
ard of their. Entranee Exa^iinatfcft so as to allowsno boy to matriculate 
unless he succeed in gettiug wdfinarks. •„ ° 

(b.) The second point (or consideration is the practicability °of 
.appointing Muhammadan teachers In. English schools, whereyer therv 
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is a large Muhammadan population. On this subject the Lieutenant* 
Governor trill be glad to learn your views before suggesting ' huy 
definite course of action. \ 

(c.) It has further to be considered whether exclusively Muham- 
madan schools could not be encouraged by grant-in-aid. ,And it appears 
to the Lieutenaut-Gov.ernor that as soon as yi vernacular university 
standard has been established by which to test their efficiency, there 
will probably be no great difficulty in the wan of such a policy. 

(d.) The 'next p&int-for consideration, viz., the creation of a ver- 
nacular literature for the* Mqhammadans, is oiib with regard to which 
some difficulties* giay be felt; There is, as yoh are aware, already 
a very considerable number of books written and exclusively read by 
^Muhammadan BengifliS, but they aro not always, of a healthy character, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor will be very glad to receive any practical 
suggestions whioh may occur to you oft tlus subject. • * 

(e.) Paragraph 3 of the resolution of 7th August suggests a 
modification of the ‘University course. His H^por desires to learit» 
your views oi^ this subjqpt too. 

Memorandum by E. C. Jlayley, Esq., C.S.T . , Secretary to tile Go- 
vernment of India, Jfome Dtpartiftont, — (No. 303, dated Simla , the 7th 
August 1871.,) 1 * 

Order : — Ordered’ that a cojfy'of this Resolution be forwarded to 
the Government of Bengal for information and guidaned. » 

No. 300. — Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of* 
India, in the Horye Department (Education), under elate Simla , (fa 7th 
August 1871. . . * • 

Resolution. — The condition of the Muhammadan population 
of India as regards education has flf late .been frequently pressed 
upon the attention of the Government of India. From statistics recent- 
ly submitted to the Governor-General in Council, it is evident that in 
no part of ithe country, except perhaps the Notfh- • Western Provinces and 
the Punjab, do the Muhammadans adequately, or in proportion to the rest 
of the community, avail themselves* of 'the educational advantages that 
the Government offers. It is ’much to be r£grette<i that so large and 
important a class, possessing a classical literature replete with works of 
profound learning and* great value, *;uul counting among its members 
a section specially devoted to, the acquisition and diffusion of knowledge, 
should stand aloof from active co operation with our educational system, 
and should lose the advantages, both material .arftl social, which others 
enjoy. His Excellency in Council believes that secondary and higher 
education conveyed in fhe vernaculars and rendered more accessible 
than now, coufded'with a more systematic encouragement and recoghi- 
tion of Arabic and Persian literature, would he not o nly ac'cen tgble 
to tli# Muhammadan community, hnt^ wouhVenlist the sV!ll|lallnes of 
the mow earnest and enlightetiec^ of ifc^nembers on the side of 
education. * Jr , * . • , . 

2. Tb% Governor-Generak in {jjtuncil is desirotfb that, further 
encouragement should be given Jo tjie classical and vernacular Ipn- 
■guages of the Muhammadans in all Government schools and collecrcst 
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This need not involve any alterations in the subjects, bat only in the 
media of instruction. In avowedly English schools established in 
Muhammadan districts, Ahe appointment of qualified Muhammadan 
English teachers might 1 with advantage be encouraged. As in 
vern&eular schools, so in tlijs class also assistance might justly be 
given to Muhabnnadans by grants-in-aid to create schools of their own. 
Greater encouragement sboula # also be given to the creation of a vernacular 
literature for the Muhamnjodans — a # measure the importance of which 
was specially urged vtpon the Government of India by* Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State on more than one occasion.. 

§. His Excelleney (| in Council desires to call the 'attention of local 
< Governments and Administrations to this subject, and directs that this 
__ .. ... . resolution be .communicated® to them and .to the 

Bombay University, three Universities* m India, with a view of 
through the Gqvernments eliciting thqjr opinions whether, without infringing 
the fundamental principles of our educational 
jystem, some general ^measures in regard to Muhammadan education 
might not be® adopted, and whether more encouragement might not 
be giren in the University Course to Arabic and Persian literature. 
The authorities of the Lahore University; College^ who are believed 
.to have paid npcli ^attention to the subject, should also bo invited 
to offer, their views on the important questions above referred to. 
Tldjp may be dooe through the Punjab Government. v 

c This resolution was circulated tp the Inspectors of Schools and the 
•Principals of Colleger for their opinion on the best m^ans of carrying 
out tftFviews of Government. 

The question wqs geneVafly regarded as one of exceeding difficulty, 
and doubt was entertained whether success was possible. 

Mr. Sutcliffe, the Principal in charge of the Calcutta Madrassa, and a 
member of the Madrassa Committee, submitted the following letter dated 
8th November 1871,. enclosing a letter from Mr. Blochmann, ‘-Assistant 
Professor, Calcutta Madra&sa. It was originally sent to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in consequence ’of«a communication direct from the 
Government of Bengal, and a copy waff forwarded to the office of the 
Director of Publifi^Instrubtion. o 

c t 

c From J. Sutcliffe * JSsq., M.A . , JPriifApaly in charge Qalcutia Madrassa # and 
Member of the Madrassa Committee , to Wilson , Esq. % Offg. Under* 

Secretary to \he O op er foment of Bengal, — (No. 97 5, dated Madrassa, the 8 th 
November 187G. « 

1 haye the honor to reply to e y our letter No. 2974 of 29th September on the 
subject of Muhammadan education. 

' 2s The two points on which I am desired more especially to offer suggestions 
are (1) the expediency j>f encouraging separate schools for Muhammadans ; and (2) 
the cresffou ^ Muhamma^u vernacular literature. On receiving your letter it 
seemed to me that on both poiiita it was desirable to l&rn the opinion of (Ir.Bloch- 
mann, who has made the Jiie to typist itutbrs, and literature q£ the Muhammadans his 
special study.' I accordingly consU+ed Jpm, and now enclose a,, letter^ from him in 
which his views ar8 expressed. c . * . 

3. As regards the first J>oint, t\e establishment of derfompstional schools. 
JJy Encouraging such schools it is expected, Ppn;sume, that Mulmmaitiaus will enters 

ft 
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snore lseartiljr into oar educational system than they do at present. To a certain 
extent this might prove to be the case : but I do not consider that the backwardness 
of Muhammadans as compared with Hindus is to ba attributed exclusively or even 
in any considerable degree to the existence of mixed sctpols. It is notorious that till 
quite recently many Muhammadans were averse to giving their sons an English 
education, and so long as this feeling existed, it Vas hopeless by any measrire the 
Government could devise, to raise them to the same^ level with Hindus as regards 
educational qualifications. That feeling has now tp a considerable extent disappeared, 
and there is a disposition amongst the better class #f Muhammadans to avail them- 
selves more largely of the advantages whiclt a good education confers. To promote 
their desire for nn education fitted for the times, all legitimate grievances under which 
Muhammadans suffer should be removed. The existencfi of mixed English schools 
is not, however, a ^grievance according’ to my experience? Apart from objections of 
a general nature to t!ie establishment o(* denominational ’schools for English educa- 
tion, there are two whieh.seem to me to be very fatal to any scheme -of the kind (1) 
expense of such schools; (2) the impossibility of finding competent Muham- 
madan masters. 'The Government has* for a long time maintained two denomi- 
national schools in Calcutta for Muhammadan^ the Colingnh Branch School and the 


Anglo-Persian Department of the Madrassa. The expenditure on the Branch 
School, Was for the yeas ending 31st March last Rs. 10,043, whilst the receipts from 
fees (8* annas a month) were only Rs. 1,199-12, and the corresponding figures for the* 
Anglo-Persian Apartment were Rs. 22,4.0 and Rs. 3,977-2-6. Obviously any con- 
siderable extehsion of an educational system of this kind is out of the qifbstion, 
more particularly when in spite *of suck* a liberal expenditure there has been in the 
ease of the-Branch School a continuous failure, and in tl as case of the Madrassa 
only a moderate amoun| qf success, yiio expenditure on the "Branch School has 
been reduced considerably from 1st June last. Wit it will still be lat$o (Rs. 3,321 a 
year) considering the kind of education it gives. In both these schools there h as 
been a desire to employ exclusively Muhammadan masters, but it was never found 1 
possible to do so. The ftfur highest masterships of the Bifliteh School on its former* 
footing were filled By. Hindus, and the highest masterships of the school Apart- 
ment of the Madrassa must continue to be filled /or many years, as they are 
now, by Hindus. One reason for this is, that Muhnmdiadans who would be 
qualified by their English training to act* as superior masters find more pro- 
fitable employment in other walks of life. I think then that even if Govern- 
ment decided on making the experiment of establishing denominational schools 
in the moffissil for Muhammadans, it would not be possible to find competent 
Muhammadan teachers. I see no difficulty in making existing mofussil schools 
capable of satisfying the Special wknts of Muhammadans by a very moderate* 
outlay. One great obstacle in *the wrty of MnfiatmAadans lms hitherto been 
the multiplicity of languages supposed *to be necessary for them to stud}*. English, 
Arabic, Persian, Urdu, and Bengali are noy tauglft in tlnf School Department 
of the Madrassa; this list , must be reduced before any system can be successful. 

I would suggest that in evagy English school three languages only should be 
recognized, Urdu, Aftibic, tind English. Persistn is not now either the language of 
business or correspondence, and its acquisition as an accomplishment can present little 
difficulty to any*one who has a good knowledge of Urdu a*d Arabic, pengali too 
can be easily acquired out of Bchool to an extent iufficient for all the practical 
purposes of life. I. think, therefore, that if existing English district schools could 
teach Muhammadan boys Urdu and the element! of Arctic up to the standard laid 
down for the UnftersifytEntrance Examination, the Government would have pro?idtyl 
all the special machinery which Muhammadans need or canjGyrlyclaim. In.jbhe cas e 
of zilla Schools there fould be no difficulty ii^ doing this, JjatEenHiea llirfiTii Mi 1 
madanff about the courts who could probably giye instJiction in Urdu and Arabio. 

I see no objection tossuch instruction bliqpLgiven «^*>f school hours, if necessary ; 
but the arrangement migit be best left to the he^mastenf and the Inspectors of 
Schools. After passing the University Entrrij£*rM uhammadan bay could enter the 
Heoghly College for. a higher course of trainftig in English and Arabic or in Arabio 
Alone, Whilst tue well-to-do Muhammadans *coukl send their sons either to some 
oth|f mofussil college or to the Prjsuiency College. 1 have selected Arabic as the * 
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■eoond language to be studied, because I believe that no system of education will be’ 
acceptable to Muhammadans generally which does not include Arabia Supposing, 
however, that provision is made in zilla schools for the instruction of Muhammadan 
boys in Urdu # and Arabic, the^j remains something more to be done by the boys them- 
selves before success can bo ensured . Muhammadan boys’ get on perhaps quite as 
well a£ other boy% in the lower clashes of a school ; but when they attain the age of 14 
or 15, they become apathetic pnd indifferent. The remedy, is in their own hands, and 
unless applied, I fear that any change the Government may sanction with a view to 
their elevation will be only partially successful. • 

4. As regards any schenfo of highe^ education for Mphammqgans through the 
medium of vernaculars, coupled with a more systematic recognition of Arabic and 
Persian literature, there nVe seirous difficulties in the way in Bengal which must first 
be overcome. Teachers nfus£ be imported from other provinces, and school books 
> compiled or translated. Again, I doubt T/pether an education of this kind would to 
any largo extent be acceptable to Muhammadans. Supposing that these preliminary 
difficulties are overcome, and that influential members of the Muhammadan coirit&JK^ty 
express themselves in luvor of a system of higher education through the vernaculars, 
I think thatkeparaAe schools will be a necessity, and the first attempt might best be 
made by seeking to improve the Muhammadan vernacular schools already in 
^ existence. Mr. Blochmanu seems to think that improved teaching could not readily be 
introduced into {heir schools, but as the grant-in-aid rules are about to be revised, 
the question of bringing these schools under their operation might be favorably 

6. Mr. Bloclimann's letter describe^ the existing Muhammadanliterature of 
Bengal, and his suggestions for its improvement seem to me to be worthy of con- 
sideration. 1 . a 

6. I do riot see how the University can hold out more encouragement to Arabic 
literature than it now does without infringing the fundamental principles ou which 
it is based. Arabic and Sanskrit are .the second languages which the University 

’ requires at the oxaminifttbns higher than the Entrance, «i«I the University statistics 
showfr'chat these regulations are affecting the education of Muhammadans in schools 
in the way that the Government bf India desires. Last year there were only 38 
candidates for the Entrance Examination who' took up Arabic as their second language : 
this year there are 89 or nearly 5 per® cent, of the whole number. Persian is not 
recognized by the University beyond the Entrance Examination, but the question 
of allowing it to bo taken up at all the higher examinations is under consideration.* 

7. The University has also now under consideration rules for tfye conduct of 
an examination in Vernaculursc throughout tho provinces under its jurisdiction, and 

•as these rules have been approved by the Syndicate l and the Faculty of Arts, their 
final adoption by the Senate and the Governor-General in Council may be considered 
certain. I enclose a co^py of tho rules as tlusy now stand, and they seem to me to be 
adapted in every waj^ to encourage vernacular education and vernacular literature. 

From II. Blochmann , Fsq., Assistant Professor, Calcutta Madrasah , to 
J. Sutcliffe? Esq . , Principal ? Calcutta Madrasah, — Hated Calcutta , the 
9/A October 187L. 

, . c c * ■ 

In a recent resolution of the Government of India, regarding Muhammadan educa- 
tiort, I saw the remark that it was only in the Panjaub apd the North-Western Provinces 
where tne Miihninmudan<jpopulatiriu sent a fair proportion of boys to school and boro 
Up* reasonable shave of the expenditure of the Education^ ‘Department. Here, in 
Bengal, \he Muhaminac^yAs have generally been accused of backwardness and want of 
syifffaripkj relryjous reason^ with English instruction. From £he long 

intercourse L have had witC Muhupimadaifc in thesj parts of ’Bengal, I nmmclined 
to think ‘that the number oftNrach My^a&mndaus as from e bigotry refuse to avail 
themselves ol : our education is iirqu’esent so small, that it fnay be altogether left tiu- 
noticed. # Tho actual state of thingwjgcins to be this. The Muhammadan population 


• . ■ c r 

k * Persian has recently been ado plea m * lecoucV language for the First Arte and B.A. Sxaxnic 
Hone.— H. W. * 
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madan 


ana uocu Ueiar, &o., belong to this class. Thiir’ nbra traite an S • * Kl>Ur ‘ 
cular stamp them a» the defendants of low lfind.i cast Jor Hin £!?J} ! tbe ! r vcr, ! a ' 

Faitliful, ^ who at tIA June of conversion formed the aristocracy of tho land y tb ° 
ma<l.« h *? riner C ft8S *? weI , 1 ^presented itf those districts Vhich under the Malmm 
i^fcs,wli e TjT^' *° , th ® recipients of the madad-i-maath temuree and' 

Howrah round about Pandooah, and Jehanabadf Forozpur and Nussterabafl Dinnircuur 

hhL V &C - / h ^' h am s wer ° K enor " ll y 1,ear the front™ in ^torTEK 
AftW* f ° Waid8 . 1, l PP eraW » 1 &0 - This class ami their descendant* wero and are tho 
Ashiaf, or respectable people, of the country. But their number is small, and inasmuch 

FntlM Chl8S ° f M h0 7i^ e coultl ex P° ct that they would send their sons t!i 

fnr^sehnnE V’l l K necea ^ r,l J r r *°“ ow " JJiat the proportion of Muhammadan W>ys in 
our schools should be s^all. I believe parents, whenever thev can afford it do 
#end their children to school, and tlmt tho " backwardness”^ the ‘Hen-all Muliam 
madans may be explained* the true cam? of tho limited number* „f Muhammadan 

S“«MatorJLr b ” of «“»%•»• »A,r„r: 

If statistics eould be procured on *tbis subject, I am inclined to think* it 

di£« b en P, "H ed ft* 4 #* P , ‘^ rtion » f well-to-do to poor MflBammadans inHe!. R nl 
diflfeis considerably from the proportion observed in the Punjab and the I*%rtli- 

^mL Wh f re i the Mu ’' a ™ u T. dan population is said t.cf constitute a fair share both in the 
.“™w, of b °y s and ,a th ® payment ot schooling lees. Tile unusual number of 

wUh" e ab m .rrerar. P yed “ W,,iA ba8 8 °-° ften bee " ™““ kcd « a b™ 

i p£Ezr£sr£ ;t: 

^s^'SETlT^srisr 5 itfafe*!- -w*? 


of fi, '1- -7 » i rr , * " “ * iwi.tftt 1 u« m unamnindana complain 

the tnqtlab * Zamanah, or the bad tarn of circumstances,” and of tho athraf. • 
upsetting of tho respectable^asses.” *Thoto two terms I* havo heard 

mna • rhavr sum J. -1 ! 1 ! f j • * « . . 


oardi. or the 

— Vv" rawww. xncse iwo terms 1* havo heard 

no?,d A f F /• the y * u ™ "P tl,e pfdsent dissatisfaction of the Muhammadans, and 
must^atu^ meeting of western prftgress. an!T oriental sameness 

I™}"* rlbri y - b r vi b t i *?" t,,ebe 1 K 1 "'' | n»oft>e Pwent century tho Government 
twice looked into the madad-i-tnaath tenures, ^nd the result of both enquiries led to a 

ew a "wf‘r J llos# , wb !ui. ,r V® ft ’ «° «*«" now-a-^ays by.tflie name of Yong 
Sahib-ka-ehar, Mr. Young s pittances. These measures impoverished as many fami- 
lies as had becomjfreduced by the change of the raj. But A la^er number of families 
became poor by the substitution of English for Persian? It was not merely that tlm 
Muhammadans lost the monopoly of the courts and several branches of tbo Executive 
Service; the old , system of education was also rendered lyeless, a„d this* nrovld 
disastrous to many from a pecuniary point of view. A teacher holds a high posfchfS 
R ®°"S ^jl Muhammadan nations, and the best families snppljflUmonshis «„d WlvS 
who earned a respectable livelihood by teaching not only thy co*rei!fcbw^ h m 1 iinim 
Hindus, who since the 16th centtiry hndTn a moat rapid/Cay and with most' aatnni.h 
ing results taken to Femian education.* T^ese s<Q* of income haKlf' 
suddenly dried up, a few ftadee likewise fell Into di«*f j as f<fr instance tl.efxtenstej 
copying of man&scnpts, paper manufactories ,*& • >cfng, Ac, and it is no wonder that we 
no^- a-dye find- so great an amount of poverty among Muhammadans of tie better 
etases, which the consciousness of fornjer*opulence«nd distinction only render* mote 


hat the 


large paper^taaftetoriet of ^Ddooab, of which nothing bat the good otme it left. 
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bitter, and which lies at the bottom of what people mean by the dissatiafaotion of the 
Munammadand. On my rambles in the Hooghly district I have invariably met with 
most educated fathers and most'illiterate youths. In the Muhammadan villages round 
about Pandooah'Or in thef district west of Howrah, where Kutubpore, Phurphuria, 
Bandpur, Akoi, Sitapur, &o., are situated, I have often been told of the learned men 
of past generations whose learning attracted pupils from all parts of Bengal, who taught 
the most advanced works cfi Arabic and Persian literature in places where nowa- 
days scarcely an almanac or books,of fairy tales are to be met with. There is no 
demand for the old education, and poverty forces the people to turn to manual 
labor. u , 

The education at present carried on in Muhammadan villages may call for a few 
remarks. I am only acquainted with the HOoghly district ; but. I have been assured 
that circumstances are the sr.me in other parts 6 f Bengal. In each village we find 
one or- more munshis, generally the Khatihs and Muazzins of Mosques, who teach 
the elements of writing, reading, and grammar 5 sciences, even arithmetic, are 
not taught. The munshis do not get schooling fees. The practice of pajMfag^nd 
charging fo£ education is as unheard-of ambng Muhammadans as charging for a seat 
in a place of worship, or for ’ the performance of clerical functions. Education, like 

? ublic worship, among Muhammadans, has been conducted on the voluntary principle. 

'he munshis are generally petty landholders ; they teach when they can. Tlfere is, no 
division into classes, an*d it often happens that each pupil reads a different book * or 
different parts of the same book. The pupils work for the teacher, and personal 
services, as collecting rent, repairing a wall, lending a hand in the gardens, &c., take 
the place of fees. Even presents fcre rarely gFven, perhaps once or twice a year a 
basket of fruits oij vegetables. The teacher in many cases houses and feeds the pupils, 
ns was and is^tilltlie custom in old Madrasahs. For English instruction pupils do not 
object to pay ; t\'e advantages are great, and teaching cannot be had on other terms. 
Tne idea that instruction ought to be gratuitous is so general, that it would in my 
opinion take some time ^eforo parents, especially in villages, would be willing to pay 
for elementary vernacular instruction. In towns, wlift-b more ready cash is to be 
hadfa small fee would be r paid f without grudging. Thus, .in the Madrasah-i-Ah- 
madiah in Calcutta, a well-managed private subscription school, with 110 Muham- 
madan boys, a fee of 4 annas per mensem is charged for four hours* daily instruction 
in reading, writing, grammar, Persian and Urdu, and elementary arithmetic ; but I 
know the fee is a maximum fee. 


Literature and grammar naturally hold the highest place in the schools ; they 
form what is called Urn, or science, in contradistinction to arithmetic,. history, &e. f 
which are each a fan or accomplishment. Muhammadans are so wedded to philologi- 
cal pursuits, that they often gomplajji of the* limited "time which is devoted in oar 
schools to their favorite subjects ; and I believe that if vernacular schools be established 
for Muhammadans^Jbhe course of study should, in the beginning, be rather philological 
than practical. I remember fehen onse at a meeting of the Committee of the Madra- 
sah-!- Ahmadiah in Calcutta, the question came up whether they should apply for a 
grant-in-aid or not, the opinion was expressed that tbs maintenance of the old philo- 
logical course, together \^ith elementary arithmetic. was preferable to the receipt of a 
grant if it should force them to teach geography or similar branches, and thus decrease 
the time devoted to philological studies. 

To establish separate ilufiammadan schools where possible, appears to me highly 
defi&rabl^e. It will be necessary to obtain correct information as to the situation of the 
districts where the Muhammadans are found in sufficient numbers to warrant the esta- 
blishment of separate schools. I believe that several districts welt of Howrah, in 
Nuddea", Furidpore^Dag^a, Maldah, and Murshedabad, contain a large number of 
wouldV so be of gr^at advantage to find opt where Macftasas and 
private' schools exist, in whyh there is sptfie systematic teaching, as for 'Instance 
the Madrasas in Midnapur? ^arshed4bad", Dacca, Bohar nftar Maimafi, Sasser am, 
M uzufferpur,- &c. They ‘ might OLmade use of; a private school will often form the 
nucleus .of a better school. TheSBifSpur Madrasa with its monthly Government 
grant of Rs. 160, would do veVy well for a portion of the Hooghly district, if -the 
Mhtav&lli were now forced to introduce 1 t$e scheme sanctioned by the Lieute- 
nant Governor District officers are in* a position to reoommenfe grants-in-aid for the 
establishment of expall schools ip districts what* there is no instruction. 

. * C 
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To obtain teachers for such schools will be a difficult o&atter; but the difficulty 
will not be so great if in the beginning there be as little interference with the philological 
bias of the people as possible. The schools ought to bo frequently inspected, and the 
munshi should be gradually trained to follow our mode )f management and teaching. 
The sympathies of the parents must be gained with a view to make them inclined 
to contribute to the maintenance of the schools ; but in many districts it will be 
impossible in the beginning* to charge anything at all. * • 

The second point on % which Government solifcit9 # information, is the means of 
creating a Muhammadan vernacular literature. The fruition of such a literature 
depends on the progress Mtfhanunadans make in English ; for unless the new literature 
be different from what it now is,. it would deservo tljp very opposite of encourage- 
ment. The books which at present jfommand the greatest sale in the bazars are 
KAabnamahs or dreafti books, receipt twoks, fairy tales* as tho story of j^mii* 
Hamzah, Nusr-be-Nazeer^ Fisanah-i-aja !b, Hatim Tai , &e., ghuzzuls or love £oems 
of sickly stamp, masnavis or stories in rhyme, obscene productions, as the 

Lazzatun Nissah, t Koka Pandit , &c., let^r-writers, religious stories filled with the 
miraculous as the Qisas-al-Ambia (stories of tbf prophets) Qayamjttnarmh (descrip- 
tion of the days of resurrection), prayer books, and school books. 

Thi^is the present Muhammadan literature of Bengal. /The books are generally 
printed in the Persian character ; but the story books and all h>w productions may also 
be bad in Bengali character, and in that dialect which has been called ‘ Mussulman 
Bengali/ The*Bengali characters as a medium of conveying information possess a 
great advantage over the Persian. A senteA<jo in Urdu, Persian, Arabic, or Turkish, on 
account of the absence of*tho vowel points, must first be undefstood before it can bo 
read out loud, and this tis^a great obstacle to elementary education, which can bo 
only very partially overcome or lessened by iAtroducing clear l^tlfographs. To 
read a tibok in Persian characters is always more or less a work, and but rarely* a 

S leasure. Hence, I believe that a vernacular literature should rather adopt tho 

lengali than the Persian characters. ## 

To encourage a vernacular literature, it has, been* the custom to encourage 
translations. This is, for instance, done by the Behaf Scientific Society, the only 
Muhammadan Society, as far as I know, that tafcea an active interest in vernacular 
education and literature. It strikes me, however, that we» require adaptations rather 
than translations, and prizes may be held, ont to compilers or authors of original 
compositions, or the Government may promise to take a limited number of copies of 
good wosks. •Though acquainted with a large number of Muhanynadans, I would 
have some difficulty to point o^t men capable of composing useful vernacular books. , 
Muhammadans in writiug will follow theorjiata style ^ran^in ibarai ) , and delight in 
difficult words; and nothing but K mqre thorough acquaintance with the beauty 
of a simple and straightforward style as the English is \jill eisthl^luhammadans to 
get over their false way of composition. As it is*at present, the taste for simplicity is 
yet to be created, and the lov5 of truth is to b8 cultivated, without which there can be 
no healthy vernacularjiterature.* % 

It would occupy too^ng^i space to print tho views of tho other 
educational officers. As some of theft had not -sewt in thei« report 
at the end of the official year, the discussion of the matter will fall 
into next year’s report. *In the meantime the following summary con- 
cerning the creed of pppils of schools and furnishing f statistics may prove # 
interesting. The results show that the lower schools^re better attended 
proportibnally than, middle or higher sfjhools. This wouJch 
report made by the Deputy* Inspects of •Comnrnlali, that some Mussul- 
man gentlemen of n» district thusJ ^escr£f6ci the instruction that 
Mussulmans generally required—* 

* (1.) • Very very common, ftterature. 

(2.) ^ Arithmetic of* subhaakar. 
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(8.) t ZeminSary, maliajany, and moodies’ accounts. 

(4.) Land surveying. 

(5.) AgricultiAre, brick-making, &c. • 

The contfast is remarkable between this materialistic course of 
instruction and the metaphysical course described by Mr. Bloch- 
mann. Probably the onet is required by the poor and the working 
classes, and the other by the rich and by those above the manual labour. 
It suggests the expediency of further enquiry as to what instruction 
the Mussulmans themselves do really desire. 

Tn the Appendix is placed a tablq of the creed of* the pupils district 
by district. I regret that Mr. Beverley’s census is not yet published, 
that the proportion might bo taken between the number of Mussdlffifcus 
in a district and those in school. 0 The accompanying synopsis of 
Hindus, Mussulmans, and others in colleges and schools which sent in 
returns may be interesting : — , 


f Names op Divisiosb.' 

Hindus. 

Mussulmans. 

c ■ 

y .... 

Others. 

Total. 

• c 

B iP'd wan Division f ... 

Calcutta 

’ <j 

39,130 

J v 

1,531 

079 

v 41,930 

6,100 

550 

1,443 

7,105 

Presidency Division ... r ... 

‘S3.940 

6,633 

684 

40,266 

ltajsliahyo Division ... * " ... 

9,142 

3? 220 

81 

12,303 

CoocP'SJchar (see bolow Assam) t 


Dacca Division ... ... c ... 

19.862 

2,418 

317 

22,687 

Chittagong. Division ... c ... % 

3,070 

971 

265 

4,312 

Patna Division 

c 20,013 

3,838 

675 

25,020 

Dhagulpur Division ... ...< 

Orissa Division 

2,883 

630 

2,591 

6,101 

4,714 

823 

1,100 

6,227 

Chotn Nagpur Division 

Assam (Kliasi ami Jyntenh Hills) 

2,184 

231 

984 

3,399 

1,161 J 

1,101 

(Assam and Cooch jlelmr and three dis- 
tricts of the liajshahyo Division) 

8.739 

8.755 ] 

7 i 

6,299“ 

22,792 

Total c ... 

' 13,9,717 
« 

fc 28,096 


193,302 

Colleges, general w?. * ...o 

1,199 

62 

30 

1,287 

Ditto; special 

« 1.177 

?<*3 

67 

1,497 

£ Grand Total 

• 

M . 

c # 152,093 | 

‘ n_ 

1 28,411 

f 15,582 

196,086 


Note .~ This total of 196,086 include the statistics of the Government and aided 
schools, containing 166,140 pupils, and the statistics of some' unaided schools. The 
majority of unaided schools did not send in the required information. 

, The returns show that' among 1,287 pupils in the tables for general 
Colfegqs, 1,199 are Hindus, 52 Mussulmans, and 36 others, that is, 

colleges have 3 Mussulmans to 325 Hindus, 
or 1 to IU8 ; while Government ” colleges have 49 lo 874, or 1? to 18. 
Though all colleges c are mtapoorl^aitended by M^iSSulmans, the propor- 
tion of them in Governmem*xolfeges is six times more tjjian in aided 
colleges. The colleges at Benl^WTpur and Cuttack haVe no Mussulman 
pupils. Those at Kisbnaghur, Bacea^ and Gowhatti have two each, the 
' Presidency and Patna Colleger 9 each, and Hooghly 25. 
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The aided college at Bhowanipur and the Missionary Free Chnrcli 
College of Calcutta hare no Mussulman students, and the other throe 
aided missionary and Christian colleges . have only 3 Mussulman stu- 
dents in all. As regards colleges and schoolslfor special instruction, tho 
Mussulmans number 149 to 1,177 Hinchis, or 1 in 8. . In tho Medical 
College they rise to one in five ; but it is sad lo see that in the Engineer- 
ing College there is not one Mussulman in 116 students. Architec- 
ture seems the work in which Mussulmans aro especially proficient. 
The great works of the Mogul Emperors show that Mussulmans 
could build (or. cause to be ljuilt) structures uiifque in tho whole world 
for beauty of clasign and sttibili.ty of workwahsliip. They “ planned 
like giants and finished like jewellers.” Many of their bridges hav«F 
gfeWMt the test of time and floods in u way to excito the jealousy of the 
present Public Works Department. 

The Christian undergraduates nifmber 7 in Government colleges 
and *29 in Christian colleges, l'hero are 57 Christians in the 
special colleges, and of these 14 study law, ’*32 medicine, and ML 
engineering. • * * . 

In the schools of Bengal *vliich sent returns to tho department, 
there were 149,7 17* Hindus, 2 8,09 ft Mussulmans, juid 15,489 Christians, 
Bhuddists, Kols, These numbers are in tho ratio of 77, 15, and 

8 in «very hundred. The Mussulman pupils are not in number one- 
fifth of the Hindu pupils. We fee from tho return that in Assam 
and tho three nortli»«ist zillas of Bengal tho Mussulmans in school 
outnumber the ftindus. This is duo to jtlie spread of village Schools 
in Dinajpur and ltungpur. Then conio tho . remaining scillas of 
tlie Rajsiiahye Division and Chittagong: in them the Mussulman pupils 
aro as 1 to 3. Tho total however is small in either case. Patna 
and the Presidency Divisions come next, and in those wo find just 
one .Mussulman to six Hindus. In Burdwan tho^ proportion sinks 
to 1 in 26. • » . 

This result shows that the* education of Mussulmans demands 
much careful attention. They have fallen behincj the time, and require 
still the inducement^ hold out forty* years ago tolhe whole commu- 
nity, but of which tho Hindus only availed themselves. Such however 
has been the progres-Ml^e^ucation sihd the influenco.of tho grant-in-aid 
system in promoting selPffelp* that the encouragement .which then was 
considered just and right woukf now bo. called downright bribery ; 
still, unless tho* strong inducements in general use forty years ago 
are held out to Mussulmans now, I have ltyle hope of seeing them 
drawn to otrt* sclisols. I fear that instruction in Persian or ^.iqbic 
will jiot prove an adequate attraction. ■*** ••»«, , * 

* School Bo’oks. — The CaUuttft School /Book Soclety’ -Ts tlmcfnef' s 
medium by whith school booPs.^re dty/Amted over the country. 
Although .the number of its own gublkdtions sfild every year is consi- 
derable? yet it* is much exceeded by tlie nqmber of bftoks purchased in 
: this country and in Great Britain. .The accounts for 1871 do not jjhow 
t^e number and worth of tlie three different kinds of publications, 
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but they give information from which it may be approximately 
deduced : — • 


1870. 


1871. 


... Rs. 48,514 

Rs. 36,834 

... „ 34,798 

„ 55,991 

■} >, 19,682 

„ 12,389 

} „ 128,465 

„ 124,649 


Books purchased in India £ 

„ „ • Great ^ritam 

Printing and binding charges for > 
the Society’s books <■ * 

c Receipts from books sold of 
three kinds * < 

It appears from tfjese figures that in the year 3 ending the 31st 
'December 1871 there was a decline' in the ampijnt of. sales of the 
Society. The decline probably is temporary. The number of indents* 
received in the two years 1868-G9 was 3,500, and 1 their value 
Rs. 2,25,516“, whcfreas their number and value in the two’ years 1870-71 
were 4,631 and Rs. 2,40 l574. 

The Society was established in 1817, and for the first nine years its 
average sales were nearly 14,000 volumes yeltrly. During tWseventeen 
years from 1834 to 1850 its average was * 30,000 yearly. In 1852, 
41,075 books wqve s(ld, and since then the sales nave been almost 


steadily increasing, being in 

t 

' '• 


*■ YBAS8. ' 

Volumes. 


Value. 

c . 1855 ... 

76,113 

oRs. 

34,628 

*»“ 1860 

,118,083 

99 

. 47,265 

1865 * 

184,043 

99 

74,032 

1870 

258,636 

99 

128,465 

1871 

258,980 

99 

124,649 


The average post of the books sold is about eight annas eash. 

* The books most commonly used iii the primary schools of the 
country are the I. and II. Barnapari ebay 'by Pundit Isli war Chandra 
Bidyasagar, and ^hey^are .frequently sold by agents independent of the 
Society. i c 

c The number of the Society/vf book depdts^and sale agencies in 
India is 128, and the deterioration of the Siocfcfintheir hands is annually 
a heavy but apparently inevitabie loss. Indeed, no'* Society but 
one assisted by Government could afford to keep up depdts of books for 
sale In distant parts of the country. If a book sent out does not 
sell (.quickly, dust, damj% and white ants spoil its beaqty, and depreciated 
stock * is i either returned to Calcutta, or sold on the spot for what it 

v 

The .Society pays its ^l&qts I5jpe* cent, on the value of their sales, 
and pays all the cost of the packing find conveyance of books. 

The cGoverhment allojyanc^L ib Rs.°500 a month. " TJie discount 
allowed in Great Britain on „ some of the books purchased in large 
quantities is 33 per cent. 
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In the last two years the Society lias printed 182,000 copies of 
books and maps in English, Bengali, Hindi, Uriya, Urdu,' Santali, and 
Rhasi. 

The following is a list of the boosts sold in different languages 
during the last three years 



% 

• 

Books. 

• 1 
• » 

• 

i 

Number of Copies issue 

d in 


• 

1869. * 

i 

• 1870. 

t 

■ . - . 

1871. 

. 

Englifli 

Asiatic 

• » 

■ r " 

$ 


101,567 

s 1 

107,233 





8,884 

Sanskrit 


• 

2,4.99 

1.043 

1,784 
• 121,649 

Bengali 

Hindi 

HI* , ••* 



134,838 

••• 


7,854 

12.841 

11,913 

4,278 

Uriya , 

til ••• M. 


10,188 

5,489 

Santali 

• 

II* HI III 


3 

• 4 

6. 

Khasi 

II* HI ••• 


4 

* no 


Arabic 

ill HI ^ 



60 

43 

Persian * 

V 

•II III III 



00 

» 43 

Urdu * 

III • •• • ••• 

A 



2,827 

3,049 


41 

Total 

* i 

i ‘ 

281,358 

I 268.130 

% 

258,980 

• 


The Vernacular Literature Soeiety is now joined with the School* 
Book Society. , * * ** f 

It receives a* grant of Rs. 150 from ( Government. There were 
no subscriptions during the last two years. Its ‘chief work was the 
publication of the Bengali periodical Rahasya,Sandarbha which has not 
a wide circulation. The sales of the Society s books were 663 copies 
in 1871, and 880 in 1870. • 

•the time has arrived when the Vernacular Literature Society may 
be closed, as its object has tieeii, accomplish^ and authors are now 
without assistance publishing their own books and making a profit 
by them. The Calcutta Government .Gazette phblLkes quarterly a 
catalogue of the books published in the Lower Provinces. I am indebted 
to Babu Radhika Prasaiina Mukeiji. Deputy Inspector of Schools. 
Calcutta, for the folldftk# 'table of the various publications entered 
in the catalogue between 30th October 1867 and 6tfc December 1871. 
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Besides the 11 principal languages, or combinations qf languages, 
noticed in detail in the above table, there are twenty-nine heads of 
diglotts, triglotts, and minor languages in which books wore, published 
during the period under notice. The nupiber of such books is given 


below : — 


Books. 


Bengali and Arabic . 

Bengali, English, and Sanskrit 
Bengali, English, and* Urdu 
Bengali, Urijn, and Santali 
Bengali and Hindi 
Assamese and’S^nskrit 
Assamese 
Nepalese 
Santali 
Jaro 

Jrclu and Persian 
Jrdu and Arabic 
Iindi and Sanskrit 
Irajabaklia 
icpcha 

English and Hindi 


No. of Books. 

1 
6 
3 
1 
2 
1 

*• 

9 
2 

4* 

9 
3 
1 
1 
2 


1 

Books. No. of Books. 

English aqd Sanskrit ... 4 

» English amBOldivia ... 1 

English and Urdu ... 3 

English and Armenian . ... 1 

English add Hindustani ... 1 

English and Lartn ... # 0 

English and Italian ... 1 

English and (taro ... * \ 

English and Uri t va ... 3 

English and Persian ... 2 

Uriya and Sanskrit ... 1 

English, Urdu, nnd Amhnric * ... 1 

Latin ... 4 


Total 


73 


The eatalogue, as those, who f havo seen the Government Gazette 
are aware, is now i! formidable volume, containing 19 parts and 1,235 
pages, and weighing Wbp. It gives the name of the h'oukj its author, 
and publisher; its language, subject, size, edition, number of pag^s, 
and price. , 

An inspection of th<$e lists shows, with regard to publication, a far 
greater activity iif Bengali than in other languages. * 

In four years, publications iu llengaK have numbered 1,000, and 
in Mussulmani Bengali 99; in Bengali wjtli English to, and in Bengali 
with Sanskrit 168 ; making in all 1,937, against* 1,076 in English, and. a 
total of 437 in six oriental languages, including Sanskrit and Arabic. 
Next to Bengali and English in the number of publication, como Uriya 
with l8l bfloks and Sanscrit with 167, besides the 168 fti Sanskrit and < 
Bengali just mentioned. The Bengali* books* arq published. by author 
on their own responsibility, and without any inducement held out by 
Government, except in the case of a t few medicM w Jrks. They are 
published in large editions. One Bengali primer had. in a single edition 
100,000 copies, njore than* a dozen h%cj. 10,000 copies pr upwards in 
one edition, while 5,000' % coples in an edition svero Very, numerous. 
The prices required for the copyright of books cofnmaftding a good 
sale are high. In one case Its. 5,000 was refused for the copyright 
of a geography in Bengali. Those best informed, however, rcgrqt that 
the depth and f value of these publications is not® proportional to theyr 
number. They are chiefly school books. Thus, in Bengali, we htyre 118 
elementary readers, 55 more advanced readers, 7*3 classical * tale? of-* 
ancient India, 56 books of School fqetry,*22 keys to books selected for 
> the scholarship examinations, 10 dictionaries, 44 grammars, 43 political 
and 3 physical geographies, 28 school histories, 31 arithmetics, 14 
arithmetics with accounts, 11 books hn| metaphysics, 9 on physifcs, and 
y on health and physiology. Thy lust entry shows that the pestilence ^ 
whkjji has moyed over the fairest districts of the country in so mysto- 

L 
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rioys a manner, and 'carried desolation in its tract, has attracted the 
attention of school authorities. . 

Leaving school publications, we find 253 religious books, of which 
91 are Christian, 5 Musstlmani, 77 Hindu, 38 Baistab, and 44 Brahmo. 
The three last entries givp lSy religious books by orthodox and heteto- 

dox Hindus. ’ 

The dramas are 55, and the tales and novels, 43. xhe books on 
Bengali music are 9. ° Inhere itf much more skill and science in 
Bengali music than Europeans generally are tiware of. The books on 
poetry, excluding the £j6 school poetry books, are 278. - In fact, not only 
in Bengali, but in ojther language#, tKe poetry books are numerous. 
Tliey^exceed in number any of the other entries^apd amount in all to 
448 books, by far the largest in nufnber of the 58 entries. ¥»■., 

Publications in the English language presented * to Government 
number 1,076. c There are amoiig them 229 reports of schools, both 
English and vernacular. The managers of schools are fond of issuing 
sprinted reports, perhaps holding the opinion of a speaker at a missionary 
meeting in Calcutta that (f a good report maketh tho bones .fat.” 
There are 90 English books on law, and 98 on religion, of which 77 are 
Christian, 14 Brahmo, 3 Positive, biif none ‘Mussulmani. The fact con- 
firms tho opinion tha ( c sincere Mussulmans dislike tfie English language, 
because* a knowledge of it tends to scepticism in Islam. The English school 
readers number 46, geographies 14, histories 21, and, I regret to*see, 30 
keys. Cramming for the examinations is one of .the evils of the age. 

»sAn interesting, but d isappointing, column is mat showing 99 books in 
Mussulmani Bengali. Thgrer are but 3 school books in that dialect, and 
they are tales. It is sad to see 52 other tales and novels, several of 
which are not of a healthy character. There are 33 books about Islam 
and 6 concerning Christianity ; the latter are chiefly published by the Tract 
Society. There are also 5 books in Mussulmani Bengali on astro- 
logy, fortune-telling, and magic; but in Bengali only two. Mussul- 
mans and old pundits cjing tp past c superstitions, while tho young 
Bengali looks to the future. The other languages require but 
little remark. <. Uriya has 181 publications, many of which however 
were written and published at ' the instance o£ the local authorities. 
In fact, more influence has bean exercised in Orissa to promote the 
publication of Books tfean in any other part of the Lo^er Provinces. 

Sanskrit^ has 167 books to ,13 in Arabic; Bengali hasl, 600 to 
102 in Urdu and Hindustani, 38 in Pei’sian, and 36 in Hindi. Prom 
these numbers it is seen that Hindi, the language of eighteen millions in 
Behar,*has not received so irfucb encouragement as Uriya, the language 
e F only three millions in Orissa. Perhaps the fact of several Hindi 
booics being published in the North-West Provinces affords an explana- 
tion of the difference. Two books were published * in. Assamese. Of 
the books ior aboriginal bribes, 1 ip Have been published for the Santals, 
3 for the Garos, and 1 for the Lepchas. 

In 1854, when the great educational despatch was published, yhe 
school books in Bengali were r few, u and the only ones which remune- 
rated their authors were those edited by the Pandits Ish war Chandra 
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Vidyasagar and Akhoy Kumar Dntt.. The vast increase of schools 
shown in the above list proves • that the provisions of the despatch were 
really suitable to the country, even though the strict adherence enjoinod 
bv Government to the literal meaning ^ of £rants-in-aid obliged the 
Educational Department to help only thoslp who wore sufficiently 
sensible of the advantages of education to cresiro to help themselves. 
The fact, that the ignorant and poor could not he assisted because they 
would not first make any effort, was tieplored 0 y several members of the 
Education Department j but the ill-success attending Mr. Holliday's 
application for a. relaxation of the strict rifles feft the department no 
option. That scliJol books in Bengali have issAe*! in so great nun fliers, # 
in spite of the pecqlijir restrictions involved in the rules accordi/lg to 
\ 9 Iii 0 h tlie despatch was administered, is a proof that multitudes of hook- 
reading pupils have been called into existence. This fact opght not to 
be overlooked in 'judging of the succeSs attending the Vernacular work 
of the ♦Educational Department. It may fairly be argued that the law 
of supply and demand has not been violated, and that books would not* 
have increased a hundred fold if pupils had not also increased 

proportionately- . 

Price of School Boo'ks. — T he great cost of school books is a 
standing grievance to»paronts. It wpuld bo i neon deni 01 ft to give a list 
pf the prices of the numerous books used in the several Classes of the 
different kinds of schools, for each school shows some variation in tlie 
books used, and the nupibor of alternative books is kyrge and increasing. 

I therefore select as specimens of the several, institutions, the Presi- 
dency college, the Hindu school, the Howrah .school, the middle English 
and the middle vernacular departments of the * normal practising 
schools. These institutions are the best type* of their respective classes, 
and the cost of the books used in them will give probably the upper 
limit of the books in genoral use in schools for nativo boys. The books 
in use’ in schools for Europeans are generally more expensive than those 
used in schools for nativS boys. * . . * . . , 

The list of books being’ long, is given in Appendix C, and but 
some notice of its results may here be introduced. * » 

In several primary schools 11 Jbooks are useti, of which the cost 
is Rs. 2-12-6. More than half this sujn, however, is required for the 
pupils in the fifth year* class, jwho rciffi a standard properly belonging 
to middle school?. Tho cost of book? for the purely primary school 

COUr Tn 8 middle class vernacular schools, as represented by the Calcutta 
pathsala, 31 books are used, of which the cofct is Hfc. 16-6-6 ; one-third 
of which is required* in tho last year. The primary stage of fouy years 
takes hpoks to the value of Re. 1 - 6 , and the middle stage requires 

Rs. 1 &- 6 - 6 . * »,,*.*,» . . „ . 

In the middle English school tlfb/>fdinasy r*imary course is not fol- 
lowed, and the expense of books is greatly increased. In the seven classes 
of jhe English department of Calcutta pathsala £7 books are used, costing 

Rs. 30*3^ courge 0 f ^0 Government higher class school at Howrah— one* 
of tlfe best mofussil schools in Bengal— 50 books arp used rf costing Rs. 40. 
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In the second and third classes some of the books required for t l0 
Entrance examination are purchased. Their number is 17, and thi, 
price Rs. 23-8. h 

The books.used in tj»e Hindu school are not 'quite so expensive >. 
those used at Howrah. |he hsts do not include dictionaries, which vai- 
greatly in price. 

The books required,, in the two years between the Entrance and 
the First Art examinations are 14, and their cost is Rs. 31-12. In 
the two years before the B.A. examination, the books required, 
exclusive of those used iif previous classes, are 17^ 'and their value- 
< Rs. ($3-8. The cheapest edition of tany book is the one whose price is 
quoted. , • c ^ 

Hence, excluding dictionaries and atlases, the value pf books in the * 
school course is nearly Rs. 50, aad in college course nearly Rs. 100. 

Benefactions. — I. An endowment of Rs. 5,000 a year \va§ given 
«by Babu Haranath Ray Cliaudhuri, zemindar of Dubalhati, in the district 
of Rajshahye,Vor raising tlie Beanleah schopl to the status of a high school. 

The acknowledgment of His Honor was made after ‘3J.st March 
1872, and will be reported next yean c * « 

II. Rajahs Jotfcndra Mohan Tagore presented a pair of horses 
worth Rs. 50© t to the Betlmne SchooR 

* III. Mir Mahummad Ali, of Fadmadi, gave two prizes ; None of 
*Rs. 50 for the Majpumnadan lad* who should attain the highest num- 
ber of marks in the First Arts examination in* the Bengal Presidency, 
and the other, a silver medal worth Rs. 25, for the student of any caste 
or creed who should writo the best English essay. 

IV. The Maharani Sarnamayi, u the best subject of the Queen 
in Bengal,” has continued to subscribe to schools with widespread 
liberality. The reports of the inspectors of schools mention the liberality 
of Her Highness in every, division of Bengal. 

• Her Highness has received, the special thanks of His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. * ’ 

V. In tkch.Mymen$ingh district the Sontosh Jahnavi school was 

founded and supported by Jahnayi Chaudari, of Sontosh, to whom His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. of Bengal notified his thanks in the 
following record*:— TJie Lieuteftant-Goyernocdesires to place on record 
his approbation of the well-directed liberality of Jahnavi Chauduri, a lady 
who, having established • an unaided school at Sontosh, in Pargana 
Kajuran, has presented to it Rs. 1,000 for thq purchase of books and 
furnitufe, and has endowed ’it with Rs. 220 a month for the school 
establishment.” * 

^ . VI*. The Maharajah of Burdwan still supports his school jn the 
town of Burdwan. It is to be .regretted that a college department is 
not attached to this school. « * 0 e • • j • 

VII. Other Hindu gentlemen in almost e^ery district of Lower 
Bengal still continue their; liberality. • • ■ * 

• VIII. A list of the gerftlemen who have dbne; most for the 
advancement of education in each district is given in ' the inspectors' 
reports. 
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Missionary Schools. — His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor having 
gljpressec! a wish to know the extent of Missionary and other Christian 
liberations in the cause of education, I add to the report the accompany- 
ing statistics. ' t 

j?; They labour under the defect of beitig incomplete, .for missionary 
p.ocieties were not systematically applied to for information concerning 
.unaided schools. The chief omissions, however, occur regarding 
•' Homan Catholic unaided schools.* Aided* institutions, like orphan- 
ages, report only thd sums spent on education and not the cost of 
maintenance. This division qf the cost between 'education* and mainte- 
nance is made* under the orders, of the Suprejne Government.* The 
expenditure on aided orphanages • by the several missions is donblo 
that .exhibited in the* table, and that on unaided orphanages is omitted. 

* I have also endeavoured to slww the distribution of the work in 
the several parts of the country, bui* much is done*in education by 
missionaries which is not known to the department. Hence the account 
here given is only ah approximation to the real amount of educational* 
work by missjpns. , ' , 

In the* town and neighbourhood of Calcutta there aro four* mis- 
sionary colleges — The Genetal Assembly’s Institution, the Free Church 
Institution, the Cathedral Mission Cpllege, and the* London Missionary 
Institution at Bhowaifipore. Thhse four institutions are*aided, and at 
pago 4 4 it is shown that they had 332 students ; that they cost in *all 
its! 85,086, of which sum Government contributed Its. 20,201, and 
Its. 64,885 were j-aised* By fees and contributions, tho fees amounting 
to Its. 17,695 and the contributions to lts.*47,ll>0. 

The total yearly cost of each student was therefore Its. 256, out of 
which Government contributed 11s. 60. Besides these lour colleges, 
the unaided Mission College at Seram pore had 29 students, but their 
cost is not known to the department. Bishop’s College, which 40 years 
ago was Uio chief Christian college in all India, ceased this year to exist 
as a college. It is “now a* vernacular, theological seminary for* 

catechists. * * *...*. 

There are no missionary institutions for, spqpial instruction other 
than theological and educational. , * 

Missionary schools <vdst in almost all the districts of the Lower 
Provinces, and those whiqh receive aid’flre showij in the accompanying 
table. It is very unfortunate that tljo nominal list^of schools was not 
sent this year to the Director* as from it more. detailed notices' of these 
schools could have been given than is now possible. I find it practically 
a mistake to imagine that summaries are ^nore rtisily dealt with than 
detailed lists. 'If tho summaries were all accurate, this would, be tire 
case; but as they occasionally contain errors, the •rectification of such 
errorshm .the absence of details ejr enftially causes more trouble, in corre- 
spondence than if a nominal list ^schools lred been submitted and 
the errors corrected *from the returns themselves.* No jirovision for 
separate information regarding ’missionary schools, district by district, 
.was made in the ofders of Governnjent Sated 8th April 1872, and lienee^ 
•it was not easy to tell the districts in wljicTi the schools of each circle* 
wew situated. Mr. Martin, the Inspector of the, Burdwaa and Orissa 
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divisions (Hooghly district excluded), reported that missionary societies 
in his circle had the following schools and pupils : — 


, • * ■ T 

. . , — — 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

f * 

No. of 
Sell oo In on 
tlfe 31 Rt 
March 1872. 

No. of. 
Students. 

t 

• 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Students. 

c 

• 

Higher Class Schools a .*S »•« 

e 

161 

e 

0 l 

142 

Middle Class Schools 

. f 2 

9V 

1 

- 96 . 

„ Vernacular ... ... 

v C 1 

94 

2 

73 

Lower class English ... ••• 

1 

170 



• i 

ii Vernacular ... ... 

{ 43 
\ 19 

932 ) 
o *41 J 

t 1 

* t, 

14 

Normal School •** •#. 

c2 

c- 

6 117 



Girls* Schools an^ Orphanages 

10 

t 

900 e 




Tup Zenana Ageiisies ... 

2 

86 

... 


, Total 

«■ 

% 

82 

3,195 

6 

i> 

325 


The large orphanages for girls at Cuttack, Pipli, Balasore, aud 
Jelasore, are the cause of the uriusual numbers in the girls’ schools. 

These 80 schools and two zenana associations received, during the 
year ending 31st March 1872, Government aid to the amount of 
Ms. 11,331 to meet Rs. J,751 from fees and Rs. 13,500, from mission- 
ary contributions. The total receipts wfere Rs. *26,582. 

Of the 80 schoofe, excluding zenanhs, 13 are in Burdwan, 46 in 
Midnapur and Abo southern Santal country, and 21 in Orissa. 

The two higher class English schools ir. the list are those at 
Burdwan under the Church Missionary Society, and at Kulna, in the 
c Burdwan district, uncjer the Free Clnjrah of Scotlaifd. The 13 other 
missionary sohools in this zilla c also belong to the, two societies. 
The boys’ orphanage’ of the Church Missionary Society has been removed 
from Burdwan to Kishnaghur owing to the,- epidemic. The Church 
Missionary Society contemplates, it is said, the closing of such of their 
Ebglish schools as are supported by contributions from home. 

In 1 Bancoorah there are no schools supported directly by missionary 
societies, though a girls’ school supported by<jthe residents is - catted . a 
mission school. « • ' 11 v « « 

In Birbhum thfl Revd. J. Allen, of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
has two, good schools ; ong of the kighef class for boys and the other for 
giyls. In Midnapur the Americftu Baptist Society have 44 vernacular 
schools chiefly for Santals, "besides a girls’ school and a training . school 
for teachers at Midnapur. . ■ 
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The four orphanages for girls and the orphanage for boys at Cut- 
tack are the great features of missionary educational work in Orfssa. 
Three of the girls’ orphanages are under the Baptist Society, and 
that at Balasore is attached to the Roman Catholic Convent., The 
zenana agency at Balasore connected with’ thefBaptist Society is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily: 

In Hooghly the Church Missionary Society, the Free Church of 
Scotland, and the Baptist Society, have in afl 49 aided schools with 
2,132 pupils, and four unaided institutions with about 400 pupils. 

• ' Aided Schools. • * 

5 Higher Class Schools ’ * with 566 pupils. 

2 Middle Class ]3pglish Schoflls „ ... 87 „ 

6 „ Vernacular,, * „ ... 206 „ 

29 Aided Primary Schools • > „ ... 1,148 

7 Girls’ Schools * „ ... 130 „ 


Total ....2,132 . § 

* •» 

The -Free Church of S,cotlaiyl liave aided English schools at Chin- 
surah, Mohanad, Bansberia, Sondtigri, Dhamasyi, ayd Pownen ; 6 
vernacular middle sAqqIs, 7 girl$* • schools, and 22 primary schools, 
in the ^northern part of the district. The Church Missionary Society 
have a higher class school at Chatnv, near Seram pore, and 7 primary t 
schools in the southern»part of the districts. To tbe*Baptists belong tho • 
unaided school aift^ college consecrated b^ tho* devoted labours of tho 
Serampore missionaries — Carey, Marshnian? and # Ward. For many 
ears this institution was supported, at a heavy annual cost by 
. C. Marshman, Esq., the Founder and firsfr Editor of the Friend of 
India. The educational department has no information of the cost of 
this institution. The Baptists have two unaided schools at Howrah 
with aoout*120 pupils ii\thcm. % ’ 

In Calcutta there arc the following missionary schools for boys : — 

Higher Class. 

t • Nhjmbofr of Pupils. 

Free Church of Scotland • •• 9 ... 762 

General Assembly’s Institution * # ... ... 867 

American Unitarian. • t ... • ... # 272 

Middle ffchools. * ■ 

Cathedral Mission ... # ** ... 131 

Mirzapore C. M. S. School . ... ... 180 

* t — - 

• , 2,212 

Native female education in Calcutta is chiefly prosecuted by 
means of zenana agencies, wl/Sqh, though got all missionary, are 
Intimately connected with such societies. At page 80 of Appendix A, I 
have shown that the American* Society under Miss Brittan has 854 
ladies under, instruction ; the Ladie&^Society for India and tSe East, 
4 >f which Mrs. Broadbent is now ihfe Secretary, has 468 ladies as pupils u 
the^Free Church of Scotland has 77 ; ’and Miss Mendes’ Society 17 
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>ils. TheGovernment grant for the instruction of these 1,416 ladies 
is Rs. 1,242 monthly, to meet Rs. 2,092 raised by contribution,- and to a 
small extent by fees. The numbers in the zenana agency under the 
Churqh of Scotland werernot given. ' 

The native girls' schools in Calcutta connected with missions 
are as follow : — 


Aided Schools. 

% < 

Pupils. 

Dr. Duff’s Female School ... • ... 

69 

The Calcutta Central School ... , ’ ... 

60 

Ereo Church Orpfyinage . t . ... 

Herd. C. H. Dali's Girls’ School r 

... 53 

... 52 

Unaided Schools . 

Mirzapore C. M. S. School w. ... 

Miss Leslie's School * 

... 40 

... 32 

General Assembly’s Orphanage... 

... 33 

a 

. 344 


Tlie Baptists Inve five schools with 110 pupils connected with 
the Circular Road Chapel. ' > • ' 

o In Calcutta about 1,800 girls and ladies are instructed through 
schools and zenana agencies connected with missions ; 2,200 boys learn 
'English, and a lartt&but unreported number learft the vernacular. The 
schools under the Roman Catholic clergy are chiefly, intended for the 
benefit of the Christian community, and will be noticed further on. 

Presidency Division. — In the suburbs of Calcutta there are four 
large missionary schools. The Chjurch Missionary aided school at 
Garden Reach with 218 pupils, the London Missionary unaided school 
at Bhowanipore t with 762^ pupils, the Baptist unaided school -at Eutali, 
.and the Wesleyan unaided school at Paikpara.* The two lafier schools 
have about 500 boys between them. - 

Beyond the suburbs and in the district of the 24-Pergunnahs are 
the aided higher school at Agurpara, under^the Church Missionary 
Society, with 251 pupils, and the London Missionary aided school at 
Behala with 129, and the unaided school of*the Church of Scotland at 
Nyehati. ' * 

Besides these large higher schbols, the Church Missionary Society, 
the, London Missionary Society, and the Society for the Propagation 
of the* Gospel, have numerous schools to’ the east and south of 
Calcutta, among which the following have aid from ^Government : — 

I*- Aided English middle school ... ... 52 pupils. 

5 „ Vernacular middle schools ... » 307 „'* 4 

59 „ primary schools * , * ... t 2,470 j, 

11 * „ girls' -schools' •• ... 341 „ 

.It would be within the mark say, that in the 24-Pergunnahs by 
Protestant missionary agency (about 2,000 boys are instructed «m 
English, about 4,000 in the Vernacular, and more than 400 girls in< 
English or the Vernacular. r 
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In Nuddea the statistics for the year short the following extent of 
educational work by the Church Missionary Society. 

1 Higher Aided School 

2 Middle English Schools 
2 Middle Vernacular Schools 
1 Primary 

1 Normal School 

2 Girls’ Schools 


Besides, there are a large ni/mber of unaided primary schools and 
pathsalas. • * 

* Statistics of missionary work were given separately by Messrs. 
Martin and 'Woodrow, but not* by t other inspector^ in their printed 
reports district by district. Dr. Fallon, however, in the north-western 
.circje notices separately the schools he himself inspected, and speaks in 
praise of the Church Missionary Society’s orpliaifage at Bhagulpur, and 
of the noivm.il school fbr S&ntals at Taljhari, and of Messrs. Bocrscn 
and Skrefsrud’s schools in central Santalia. 

Mr. Woodro\V*s report gives \lio statistics of, the aided missionary 
schools in each district, shewing fpr each description of school the num- 
ber of pupils on the 3lst March 1872, the average dail’* attendance, the 
receipts from Government during #tho official year, tho fco and misi 
sionary contributions, »and the total receipts. ThcsiTOtatistics are given in 
Appendix A, add, are shewn for Hooghly at* pages 45 and 40, t<fc Cal- 
cutta at pages 72 and 73, for the 24-Pergunnahg at pages 87 and 88, 
and for Nuddea at pages 102 and 103., -The summary of tho statistics 
of missionary aided schools in these four districts is as follows : — 


* * 


172 pupils. 
253 
’218 
86 


13 
- 112 


>» 

»> 

» 

>* 

» 


854 


• * 

DISTRICTS. 

| 

1 

No. of 
Bchoola, 

No. of 
Pupils on 
the Ctollon 
31flt March 
1 1872. 

Average 
daily at- 
tendance. 

Receipts 

Total.* 

From p o- 
vernment. 

From 
Fees, Ac. 

Froru Mis- 
sionary 
contribu- 
tions. 

In Hooghly 

ii Calcntta ... # 

>9 24-Pergunnahs ... 
i, Nuddea 

Total* 

B 

2,132 
1,023 
* tf,780 
654 

• 

i 

. 1,699 
•L425 
?8I3 
079 

a 

Bs. 

6,929 

10,103 

10,97.9 

6,800 

1 V 

’ Ba. 

6,002 

2,6*8 

11,944 

6,W7, 

Be, 

8,101 

36,443 

12,290 

6,807 

Ba. 

19,764 

64,163 

34.694 

10,734 

236 

8,389 

* 0,616 

3p,92l 

24,601 

01,753""" 

1,26,236 


In all cases the missionary contribution, exclusive of fees, is in 
excess of theJGoverament aid, rising from almost equality at Niiddea to 
more fhan double the aid in the case of Calcutta. In these portions 
of the central cifcle the average percentage of Government aid on the 
total income is 32 per cent. 1 , , * * 

The aided schools in the districts of Jessore, Moorshedabad, 
Birbhum, Rajsbahi, Malda, Pubna,** appear, in the returns of Babu 
Btiudeb Mookherjfee as 18, having {538. pupils on the rolls at the end* of 
’the year. They received fronft Gove,mment Rs. 1,128, and contri- 
buted in fees Rs, 228, and in subscriptions. Rs. 1,245. No men- 

M 
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tion is made of unaided schools.' lit Jessore, however, there were 
in lo71, 28 village schools with 719 pupils ip attendance ; and thp 
last report of the Baptist Missionary Society shows 41 schools and 
1,035 pupils on the rolls. (■ e 

The difference, perturbs, arises from circles of schools being con- 
sidered as single schools. • 

Hajshahi Division.— No information is given concerning the 
c missioifary schools in this" division. There are no aided missionary 
schools and nothing is said of the unaided schools! There is, however, 
at Berhampur a large and flourishing school • under the London 
Missionary Society, and c tlie Revd. Beljari Lai Singh, of the Free Church 
of Scotland, has schools in Rajshahi. J 

As regards instruction in the Cooch Behar division, the 
Revd. W. Macfarlane, of the Darjeeling Presbyterian mission schools,' 
reports that on the 31st March' 1872 there were 278 boys studying 
Bengali, 228 studying Hindi, and 23 studying Lepcha. The Lepcha„read- 
Kig boys had diminished from 33 to 23 during the year, and the Bengali 
reading boys had increased by 98 ; the Hin<Ji reading boys Jiad remained 
almost stationary. 

In the south-eastern circle, containing the Dacca and° Chitta- 
gong divisions &nd the Khasia Hills, the chief portion of the edu- 
cational expenditure on missionary 'schools is given to the schools 
managed by Welsh Wesleyan Missionaries. The Baptist missions in 
'the Backergunge, Mymensingh, and Dacca districts, devote their chief 
attention to evangelical work. There were, however, 12 schools with 310 
pupils in Backergunge, and two schools with 86 pupils f in Mymensingh. 

The Welsh missions in the Khasia and Jyntea Hills are described 
by Mr. Clarke at pages 426 and ‘430. The remarkable feature of these 
schools is the absence of Bengali pupils. There were 1,161 pupils in 
them at the end of the year : Government paid Rs. 8,943, tne fees 
amounted to Rs. 214, and the missionary contribution and endowment 
Was Rs. 4,136. * 

The race of the pupils were— 

*. 898 Nhasis in 87 schools 

185 JyntoaBs in 14 „ 

87 Garos jn 4 

' °« 39, Nagas " in ,1' » * 

< 13 Mikers ip 1 ,, 

There are, however, . 8 Hindus in the Nurtiung sfehool and one 
Malmmmadan in Nongsowlea school. 

In c the divisions 1 of Patha and Bhagulpnr there are no higher 
or*middle missionary aided schools; but we find tabulated 32 lower 
vernacular aided schools, two normal schools for masters and one for 
mistresses. These are in the Santak Pergunnajis, and *are manage! by 
the Church Missionary Society ,,^1*1 Dy the Baptist missionaries—. 
Mr, Skrefsrud and Mt. and Mrs. Boersen — who ard'not connected with 
any society. L ‘to * 

. The only remaining division iq. that of Chota Nagpore. Tn this 
division the German missionaries under the Berlin Curatorium opened ’ 
up a very successful tiejd of missionary labour. After about tei^yeais a 
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. v^ be Christian aided institutions, conducted by managers other ffinri 
missionaries an ,37 in number, of Which 27 are 

eachm the south-west and southeast circles, 2 in the north-west circle 
« * . e ^ cb the noyth-e^st and north-central circles. Thev are 
chiefly intended for the iostruction of Europeans and Eurasians^ In 
Calcutta the most important of such schools passing- boys at the Entrance 

examination are unaided. They are in order of numbers • St XamW« 

1A8° 0l +| Wlt T( 479 i* 50 ^ 8 ’ jhe Uoveton 'school with 266, La Martiniere with 
Academv whh^a^ 0 ” 7 ^*^ J ? 5 ' the Fenian Philanthropic 
examSom * ^ 5 8ch °°* 8 P ‘ a88ed 27 b< W* Entrance 

Arranging the schools in and near Calcutta according as tliPiV 

= *’ “• - F “- <** 

<- «t 

SCHOOLS OTHER THAN PRIVATES 
Under Protestant, Greek, or Armenian management. ’ 

t. £ ‘ • 

Number of Pupils. 

• ... 148 
... 260 
... 72 

... 110 ' 

... 39 

224 
121 
47 




For Boy 8. 

La Martin|ere ... « c M * 

The Doveton Collegiate School- 
The Armenian Philanthropic Academy* 

The Calcutta Boys’ School (aided) ... 

St. Stephen’s School (aided) 

The Free School (Boys' Department) aided 
ihe Benevolent Institution (do.) aided 
St. Thomas’s School (do.) {aided ... 

¥ 

*" For Girls. 

Female Normal School 

The Young Ladies’ Institution • ... 

La Martiniere for Girls « V* 

Free School (Girls’ Department) (aided) 

The Benevolent Institution (aided) ... 

Calcutta Girls’ School (aided) 

European Orphan Asylum (hided) ... ' ' ' 

St. Stephen’s Girfs’ School (aided) r ... 

St Thomas Gflfls’ SqIjooI (aid^d) ... 

St. Saviour’s School, Dhurrumtollah ... 

C e 

Under Roman Catholic management. ^ 
f For Boys. „ 

St.^ Xavier’s Collegiate, School. u 
Bengal Acadeniiy (private) c 
Cathedral Male Orphanage V 
St. Xavier's School, Bow 
St Chrysostom’s School 


1,021 

\v - 

90 

104 

112 

110 

66 

62 

29 

18 

72 

674 


49R 
185 . 

170 ; 




1,055 
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The Loretto House 

... 117 

Bow Bazar Girls 1 School (aided) 

... 131 

Bow Bazar Loretto ... ,.. , 

Moorghihatta Loretto ... ... | 

... 64 

mi » 70 

Entalli Loretto ' ... ... 

• •• 39 

Entalli Orphanage (aided) ... t 

... 196 


617 

The following summary shows that 37 aided schools, under the 
management of t Christian bod jes other than missionary societies, con- 
tain 2,552 pupils, dhiefly Christians*; that they rfct^ived from Government 
Us. 36,792, raised in/ees Rs. 29,871, and obtained from subscriptions and 
endowments Rs. 38,910. * 

Summary of all Aided Schools Under* Christian Managers fither than 

Missionaries . 


_j*_ » 

« • 

. 

EduoatIoval Division. 

• 

9 

•1' 

go 

1 

11 

u. 

PM 5 * 
<gan 

°a« 

2 

i 

it 

i? 

i 

i 

q 

•£ 

slti 

fls 

M 

n 

is 

& 

Hi 

IS 

n 

V 

i * 

|a 

"§ 

O bS 

a! 



Central Cirole 

South-West H ••• ■* 

South- East ,• >1 *•• 

Worth- West „ ••• • 

Worth-East » ••• ••• 

Worth-Central „ ••• •*• 

Grand Total ... 

27 

8 

8 

a 

1 

1 

2,113 

06 

220 

46 

38 

30 

' 1,905 
76 
187 
45 
36* 
40 

1,633 

68 

146 

36 

36 

• 81 

33,222 

1,*W0 

815 

1,389 

2,380 

t 96 

19,842 

1,105 

1,687 

1,127 

6,076 

34 

37,375 

1,007 

234 

173 

121 

90,430 > 
3,972 . 

. 2,768 
2,689 
8,466 
261 

37 

2,652 

2$88 

1,841 

39,703 

29,871 

38,910 

108,573 


MAKtoimirc. 


Mission ary Societies... ... ••• 

Other Christian bodies 

Total 

native Gentlemen not Christians 
§ Grand $otal 


6 § 
l a 


87,968. 

43,398* 


1,81,0*1 

3,91,699 


4,23,768 


■ 

•it 

it 

o r 

I 1 

j’ 

fit 

ffls 

!•«« 

45,625 

32,942 

. 

1,52,408 

50/611 

i28,4 f 655 

1,27,392 

31 

34 

78,867 

8,03,419 

4,12,047 

32 

• 

2,10,669 

2,18,748 

7,88,507 

• 37 

2,88,636 

4,89,166 

12,00,654 

83 *. 

• 


I I ! • i = 

It is seen frdm thes* result* that on the average the three different 
•lasses 5 wheels get about one-third pfth* total cost from Government. 
Phe aided schools under the management of native gentlemen get some- 
„L.i y.pgf and missionary societies some jy hat the worst, teiyns from 
This is owing to the misyonary schools being genially, of 
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in unaided schocda in the Korth-Central thpison. 
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Social Position.* — The social position of the 196,216 pupils in 5,813 
colleges and schools does not differ much from that of the 185,060 pupils 
in 4,695 schools^ reported on last year. The pupils are classified according 
to the.social*position of their parents or guardians. ' The four great groups 
comprise the upper, middie, and lower grades of society, and the pupils 
whose parentage has not been ascertained. The higher grades are 
classified into six divisions Recording as their position in - society is due 
to titles of ranks, to high position in the public service, to large landed 
estates or other realized property, and to handsome incomes from profes- 
sions or from commerce. ' The middle .grades of society are classed 
according as their chief claim to social position is dfie to Government 
service, to property, profession, or trade. . . 

Government service in the middle grades of society is divided intq 
four heads, according as the salary' of the post is, — not less than (1) 
Rs. 200 a month, < 2 } not less ‘than Rs. 50, (3) not less than Rs. 20, 
or (4) is less than Rs. 20 a month. Teachers, clerks, postmasters, 
*and military officers, <or pensioners receiving less than Rs. 20, are all 
counted as befonging to the middle ranks.. * 

Gentlemen having social position from estates are classified under 
four heads, as their incomes stand. ‘above or below Rs. 3,000 a year, 
or as they holdMands ( of religious endowment, or pcssess lands on con- 
dition of police service ; such ns, jaghirdars and ghatwals of mountain 
pa'sses. Professional men, and men engaged in trade of the middle 
\ class, are classed iq„two sections, an upper and ,a lower. It has been 
pointed out by Mr. Wells, the Collector of Faridpur, that the classification 
places some guardians m the middle grade of society who certainly 
belong to the masses. The several grades of society fade so insensibly 
one into the other, that if is impossible to stato the exact point at which 
one ends anilhfnpther begins. Moreover, the two objects of the enquiry 
into the social position of the pupils were to show — first, who were the 
pupils of our schools ; and, secondly, whether a comparison of fjiturC years 
-it would show that education did filter downwards. In determining the 
Tattep-point, it was desi table to keep ‘the lower grade of society strictly 
to pieople following (Occupations which generally form the work of the. 
masses. Hence, though it may bp true that in a few cases men may be 
graded in the table too high, this is not so prejudicial to the attainment 
c of the object fof which the table was constructed, as classifying them too 
low. Moreover, though the ancestral acres may be few, ana sub-division 
by inheritance or bj^infeuejation may have reduced the share of these acres 
to % dismally small Motion, yet it is something to have a bit of land 
to call bne’s own. ( * 

. * Further, sub-division under this head would probably m eet Mr. W ella’s 
objections ; and the only reason why it has not been adopted is, that the 
table already is inconveniently long. , t , J " 

The occupations of the lower orders of society are classed under the 
heads of service undvir Government, — private service, agriculture, petty 
trade, handicraft, skilled labour, Common labour not agricultural, and 
Miscellaneous. One hundred mid sixty-four different occupations Are 
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mentioned, in order to. show teachers as clearly as- possible the scope of 
the investigation, and to enable them to prepare accurate returns. 

The column for pupils whoso parentage has not been ascertained, is 
necessitated by the fact that there are sonje orphanages in which, little 
foundlings do not know who were their parents; Zenana .agencies seem 
to have difficulty in reporting on the social position of the parents of 
the pupils taught, and occasionally children do not know the occupation 
of their friends, or ’were absent Mien the’ •enumeration took place, 
and some schools have not sent in these returns. These five reasons 
explain why 3,991 children haje not been olassi/led. In Mr. Clarke’s 
summary the pupils were distributed by distracts! and not by class of 
school. Hence it wa^ impossible^ to incorporate it directly with the 
others in the distribution according to school. It is, however, added in a 
feparate column, and the total of the pupils of different kinds of schools 
must all be increased by a share of the total for tho* south-east divi- 
sion. The effect of the difference is, that conclusions will have to be 
drawn from five instead of six educational division* when the attendance* 
of children of the several r^nks of society in the different kinds of 
schools is discussed. In other investigations the absence of this distri- 
bution will not be of. importance. 

Comparing the Results with those of last year,' we sJo that wo have 
11,156 more pupils to classify, andtliat njoro than 8,700 o£»thom belong 
to the lower orders, and 2,100 to the class whoso parentage has not beftn 
ascertained. Hence there is an extension of education downwards. ' 

A comparison of’tlfe totals with those of last year gives the follow- ' 
ing result : — • • 


Social Position. 

* 

- i — 

Actual Numbers. 

Percentage. 

1871. 

1872. 

• 1871. 

1872. 

*ii 

% 

Higher Classes «• 

• l,0fl<>’ 

• 045 

•58 


i 

Middle Classes 

90,387 

# 00^76 

0 48* 83 

46-10 

Lower Classes ••• — 

91,788 

100,501 

49-50 

61-38 

% 

Parentage not ascertained ... % 

■*. 1.821 

3,091 

( • 1*00 

2-04 

Total 

185,060 

190,210 

- Y~~ 

* .100-00 

10000 


The upper classes have fallen in number from 1\066 to 945, aryl rela- 
tively from 5-8.to 4-8 in a thousand. The chief part of this decrease jb 
found in the Uoofs of the north-western and north-central divisions, 
in whi*b two districts the number of pupils from the upper classes of 
society has fallen from 34f> to 21J>, exuding those m the Patna and 
Berhampur colleges! .The south-wh^n, the north-eastern, and south- 
eastern circle all show an absolute decrease m the number of pupils 
belonging to thd aristocracy of Bengdl. As this class of society has not 
suffered any particular reverses of &rtm^ during the past year, I am 
unable to explain the matter, except on the supposition that teachers 
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having studied the table more and learnt it better, have this year been 
more particular in their entries of students. The central circle shows a 
large increase. 

IJJie middle classes haye fallen in actual number by 889 in 
90,776 ; but as,. this is coincident with an increase of the total number of 
pupils, we find that the percentage has fallen from 48*8 to 46*1. The 
comparison of 1871 with 1870 showed a similar reduction of the two 
per cent. It is evident frlifn these figures that the percentage of pupils 
of the middle and upper classes on the total nvunber has for two years 
been steadily declining. <• 

The table shows that the lower grades increased' by 10,000 pupils, 
or relatively from 496 to 514 of strength in a thousand. In tho pre- 
vious year the increase was 7 in* the thousand, * exclusive of Assam 
pupils, which would have made it much greater. Both these results 
show that education has been filtering downwards, even in years unpropi- 
tious to the extension of education. 


The 14 general colleges may be classed in threb groups, of which 
- . i „ „ ' the Presidency and Sanskrit colleges in Calcutta 

General Colleges. aro tbo first group ; the 7 Govermnfent mofussil 

colleges are the second, and the 5 aic^ed colleges of Calcutta, Ihe third. 
It is remarkable that the number in the two Qalcutta Government 
colleges exactly equals those in the ’7* mofussil colleges. 


Classes of Society. 


Higher Classes ... 
Middle Classes******^ 
Government 


‘^Profession 


Lower Classes Ml 
Parentage not ascertained* 


JSs ‘•a?* "a*" 

Colleges. Colleges. . ^ogee. 


Grand>Cotal 



1 ’ In glancing over these figures, we see that Oh the^ whole, out of 
1,287 undergraduates, 1,193 come from the middle classes of society, 48 
from the lower, and 87 from the higher, and the parentage of 11 hits not 
been ascertained. Thus, 12outo£pvbry 13 undergrtftluates are from the 
middle ranks. This' is much about the proportion shown for colleges 
last year, when there were 1,250 ifhdergraduates of the«miadle class <jut 
of a total of 1,374. Of the 37 /youqg men from the upper ranks of 
■society, 24 or two-thirds belongjto the dlass of zemindars having incomes’ 
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of Rb 20,000 a year and upwards. The titled portion of tl\o upper ten 
thousand sent 4 undergraduates, and the other sections of the same 
r unic only 2 or 8 each. Twenty-one out of tho 37 are in tho Pre- 
sidency College. ’ I • 

In Calcutta colleges, both Government and missionaiy, professional 
men and clerks sent 'a third of the undergraduates, and the lower 
section of this class is. more numerous than JJje higher section, oxcept 
in the Sanskrit college, where the higher section predominated, because 
learned pundits, even* though very poor, are classed in. the higher 
section. In the paofussil colleges the case is different ; tho most numerous 
5 >lnaa ia sent by meh in Government service, ahd after them by* tho 
possessors of realized property. 

From thb lower class of society there aro 4G undergraduates, of 
whom 35 have for their guardians persons in the incnyil servico 
of private individuals. It is remarkable that there is? not one Under- 
graduate from the same class of people in Government servico. Six 
others are the sons of cultivators, gardeners; and small ryots, ' 
and three are the children of petty traders. From artisans in tho 
* n i n e chief branches of handicraft, tho workers iu common metals, such 
as iron, tin, and copper, send* one dadergraduate ; the regt none. One 
also comes from those»who live by skilled labour. 

The number of those whose parentage has not been ascertained ja 
11 and 36 in the unaided colleges werp not tabulated. 

* Although undergraduates of the lower ranks of society number 46, 
exactly the same »s in last year, yet their percentage on the smaller total 
n umb er of undergraduates necessarily becohics a trifle higher. 

Special colleges for law, hiedicino, and en- 
Special Colleges. gineering, aro all supported by Government. 

S i law classes are attended by 566 students, who 12 from 

ir ranks, 552 from thp middle, and 2 from the lower ranks. 

52 from the middle class, 03 have guardians engaged in trade, 
and the remaining 489 cflmo in equal pumbeys from tho divisi ons 
Gover nm ent service, landed (Mate, ‘and professions. The PnjridCEcy 
College law department has 270 students, apd the 7 ♦mofussil law 
collets have 296 students. It is remarkable that only 12 persons 
connected! with trade and commerce have sons studying law in mofussil 
colleges, and they’are found 4 Dacca,’ 4 at Patipi, 3 at Hooghly, and 

1 at Kishnaghur. , * * , . 

In the Presidency law classes there are 51 of tins class, and exactly 
the same number from government servico ; whUo the mofussd law 
have 109 from Government service *to tho 12 connected with 
trade. I conclude from this that the native merchants in the mofussu* 
are less. anxi ous for legal instruction than those in* Calcutta, or that 
some them send their children to ’Calcutta for education ; probably 
both explanations are true. The Pnjsjdency receives from profession 
88 students — a numbed greater than from any of the three other classes ; 
while in the niofussil law colleges bnly V9 are connected with professions 
agsffnst£i supported by realized prypeiit^ and the 109 by Government . 
Service. 
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From this I draw the same conclusion, that professional men in the' 

mofussil are hot so anxious for legal instruction as those in the Presi- 
dency ,or that they also send their children to Calcutta for instruction. 
In fact, Calcutta has the reputation of giving the best education, not only 
in law, but also generally; and clever boys are sent there from all parts 
of the country. Calcutta scholarships are constantly awarded to students 
from the mofussil, who come up to the metropolis for the benefit of the 
instruction given in the Vollege. ,J 

The Madrasas. — The students of the. Calcutta Madrasa are sent 
by the following class^ : — Forty-three by. Government servants on salaries 
less than Rs. 20 a montJb/33 bv lioldeps of land or realised property receiv- 
ing from it any sum not exceeding R& 3,000 a ye^ir, 6 by men engaged in 
trade, none by professional men, and none from the upper or from the 
lower ranks of society. The Hooghly Madrasa seems to* draw its pupils 
from different classes. Out of its 32 students, it has 4 from the lower 
orders, 5 from professions, of whom 1 is from the upper section and 
r 4 from the lower,- *2 from trade, 9 from the lower section of rea- 
lized property, and 12 from incumbents living on religious endowments; 
none' come from the tipper ranks of society. This distribution accords 
with my expectation better than tttat in® the Calcutta Madrasa ; both 
results howeveY sho\t that the parents of the majority of the pupils are 
npt rich. If* was shown in the table on finailce that at the Madrasas 
tue education of each student costs Rs. 133 a year. 

Medical College. — T he English department, reports 247 students, 
of whom 1 comes front a family' having some "title, J 0 are from the 
lower ranks, 6 are of parentage not ascertained, and 224 are from the 
middle ranks. Twelve of" the 16 of tho lower ranks are the sons of 
persons in the menial service of Government, 3 are sons of artizans. 
and 1 is soiud^a petty trader. Of the 224 in tho middle ranks, one- 
third of the students come from Government service, one-third from 
professions, and Abe remaining third from realized property and trade. As 
regards middle class professions, 26 students aroTrom the upper and 50 
froln-ih^lower section ; 18 students only are‘sons of persons in Government 
service receiving , iqore than Rs. 200 a month, and 5 only are sons of 
persons receiving more than Rs: 3,000 a year from realized property. 

It is ovident from these results that the students ' of the English 
department of the Medical Collegb are druvn almost entirely fronf the 
middle rank o£ society) and that the majority of them are from its lower 
section. * / « * 

, In the Hindustan? or military class containing 118 students, 85 
are of the middle ran Its and 33 of tho lower. ‘Of this latter number, 25 
ate sent by persons in tho menial service of Government. V Of the 85 of 
the middle ranks, 43Lare from professions, 7 being from their upper and 
36 from the lower section, ; 13 avc fyom oncers of" the Government 
service, of whom 8 receive \ess than Rs. 50 a month. 

In "the Bengali class 301 are the middle ranks, 23 from the lower 
classes pf society, and 10 giro of palientage not ascertained, aftd none come 
from the upper ranks. Among tl^e 23 from the lower classes, 10 are sfina 
vf cultivators and 8 of petty traders.” • 
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Of the 801 from tiie middle class of society, 55«re sported ft™, 
the Government service, 65 from realized property, 152 from the pro- 
fession, and 29 from trade. Out of the 55 in Government service, 45 
are from holders of situation of less than life. 50 a month. Of the 65 
from realized property, ,36 or more than half are supported'from religious 
endowments, and only 5 receive more than Rs. 3,000 a year from realized 
property. Of the 152 from professions, 132 a»e from its lower section. 
These facts show that , the military and Bengali classes are chiefly from 
the middle classes of society, but from a loufcr.stratam than that which 
supplies the studdpts of the Bhglish class. Iy all the three branches, 
the lower section of the middle classes more numerous than the upptr. 
School of Art.— This school receives 67 students from tho mid- 
.dje classes and 9 from the lower classes, 5 of the 9 being tho sons of 
cultivators and 4 of artizans. Of the ,67 of tho middje classes, 36 or 
more than half are from professions, 10 being from the upper section 
and 26 from the lower. From this it is evident that the lower stratum of 
the middlo class of society provides the bulk of Ifie students of the 
medical schools and of thef School of Art. 

Normal Schools. — Tho , pupilp of 36 normal schools are 1,589 in 
number ; but the 15 {tided schools anti the 1 unaided Jiave lupplied very 
imperfect statistics, sidce.among thejr-450 pupils are 299 whoso paren- 
tage has not been ascertained. Tho 6 nornfal schools in the ^util-eastern 
district are not here included, as separate statistics of them were not 
sent. Twenty Governmont institutions, with 1,139 pujtfls, aro tabulated. 
They have no pupils from the upper classes, 1564 from tho middle, 
and 475 from the lower. It is important to observe that 363 aro tho 
sons of cultivators. This shows that tho schools aro attracting tho 
for whose bonefit they were chiefly intended. It is remarkable 
alsoStiiat 148 are tho sons of the incumbents on religm? endowments. 
Those ppople formerly used to train their sons to bo. jiriests, now they 
cause some of them to be teachers. There afo 3o4 from professions, 
tho greater portion beingTrom the lo^er section* of, the class, otljcroccyp^** - r 
pations are represented, but only by small numbers of studentfr^^ 
Schools. — Tho following tabie sho\\s the •clasMTJfWpattending 
school in the several educational circled and in the colleges- of Lower 
Bengal 
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This table shows that in 5,283 schools there are 193,320 pupils, or 
85 in each school. Last year the number of schools tabulated was 4,664, 
including 11 branch schools, and they contained 182,136 pupils, or 39 in 
each school. The reason for the reductioA in the average from 39 to 35 
is that the number of. primary schools has increased, and that they are 
not so large as the secondary schools are, and consequently the average 
has declined. • , . • 

The north-east circle, which contains Assam and the districts of 
Dinagcpur, Rungpur, and' Bogra, has 22,568 pupils tabulated, of whom 
73 per cent, areslfcthe lower rariks of society. This district has 7,194, or 
one-third, of its pupils sons of cultivators, either working farmers, on farm 
labourers or gardeners no other district has so large a percentage of 
.^his class of the community. The u masses” contribute between 56 and 
59 per cent, of the pupils in the cominiss\onerships of BurdwanjRajshahye, 
Patna, and Bhagulpur, and only 33 in the divisions of Dacca . and 
Chittagong. The central circle lies between these two extremes. It 
would be interesting to know how it happens that the. south-eastern* 
district has 4he greatest \)crcdhtage of the middle classes and the least of 
the lower classes. It contains the greatest number of Mussulmans ; 
and the pathsal system has not bfeen introduced,. In *the absence of 
statistics of the several, classes of, schools, it cannot be stated exactly 
how the peculiarity arises ; but the absence of the description of schools 
which the Mussulmans are willing »to attend probably explains the 
question. • • . 

If we examine, the table of social position,, we see that 575 out of 
the 945 in the upper classes of society are the sons of largo landholders, 
and that 453 out of 861 (East Bengal excluded) are in schools for higher 
"-fed middle instruction. The upper classes* of society do not alto- 
gettNir abstain from entering primary schools; they se>jd*to them 59 out 
of the) 861. In every kind of school the sons ct**great land-owners 
greatly predominate ovojr every other section bf^me upper classes. In 
higher and middle schools tjiey lyimber 453 .to the 88 with^titW. 
Professional men, with incomes of Its. 40,000 a ye ar an d upgarttls, send 
only pupils. , _ , . * ' 

The middle classes contribute 90,776 pupils out of the total of 
196,216, or 46*1 0.per cent.’ ) - t . 

These are distributed as follows * 


• 

» 1 

• 

PuVls of the ! 

Midd J Classes of 
Society. 

Percentage on 
the totfd of 'all 
Classes. 

» . 

Government service ... ... 


12)080 

6*4 

• ^ 

Realized property •- 

i 

v • - 

26,385 

134 

Professions ... * 

» » * 

37, <014 

19*3 

% 

Trat^o * ... 

• 

j * \ . 

• 13,797 

7*0 

j 


Total # ... 

90,776 

46*1 
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It 19 instructive 1 6 remark that tlio class of Government servants of 
the middle rauk, which twenty years ago sent to our schools 35 per cent, 
of the pupils, now supply only 6 per cent. Two-thirds of the present num- 
ber are in higher and middle Schools. Of those in Government service, 
5,120 receive more than Its. 50 a month and 7,560 less. Among the 
26,385 supported from land or realized property, 8,392 are tlio sons of 
incumbents of religious tepqres, aud> 12,118 are from the lower section 
< of landholders. 

The u masses” send to those schools which furnished us with re- 
turns 100,504 pupils, of wlfom 9,402 are-, in Mr. Clarke’s division and 
have ;aot been distributee! according to the schools they attend. Of the 
remaining 91,102, there are 58,687 in vernacular schools, 28,981 in 
English schools, 2,687 in girls’ schools', 679 in normal schools, 46 in colleges, 
and 22 in schools for special instruction. We see from these totals that 
64 per cent, of them attend the purely veVnacular schools, though the 
fact that more than 31 per cent, attend English schools show that Eng- 
lish is considered pecuniarily important. The cultivators, working ryots, 
and gardeners, send 49,926 or about half* the pupils ; the potty dealers 
send 19,588 or one-fifth; the artizans <jome next with 11,544 pupils; then 
those eniploved v in private services who number 7,235, and those in 
menial service of Government who yiumber 4,392 ; common laborers 
otl^pr than cultivators send 3,G36 pupils, skilled laborers 2,711, and 
vagrants 1,545. The disreputable classes are tho smallest of all as 
.the regards number of their pupils. . 

Of the half a lakh of cultivators and gardeners ‘3,368 belong to 
Mr. Clarke’s division, and are not grouped into schools ; tlio rest, 
46,558 in number, are thus distributed : — 


_■ ■ ■ -- - 

, 

V*?las3 of Schools. 

> 

Number. 

' ~7 r " 

LVrcgfitngo. 

fr?W2eneral Colleges .... * ' ... 

„ SpecfSKColh-^os ... ... ... 

9t Ditto and ... 

ft* English Schools ... ... « ••• 

99 Vernacular Schools ... ... ... ... 

ft Girls* Schools <. ... ... * ••• * 

• « 

/ ’ 

6 

2 

455 

13.107 

31,895 

1,093 

10 

•2S1 

G8-5 

2-4 

40,558 

100*0 


These figures sho w that English is accounted so pecuniarily 
valuable, that 28 per cent, of the cultivators desire % it for their 
children. Those who send more pupils to English schools than to 
vernacujar are — • c 0 c * 

(a) tlio menial servants* of Government, consisting to a great 
degree of peons* employed jat** the different coufts and public offices ; 
(5), the printers; (c\ the painters ;«and (cl) the disreputable classes, 
as prisoners and prostitutes. r |'lie last three classes are, however, 
comparatively small. * 
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Of (lie 19,588 pupils sent by petty dealers, 1,885 are in Mr. Clarke’s 
circle, and 17,703 in the other circles. The latter number is thus 
distributed : — 


Class of Schools. 

• i 



Number. 

Percentage. 

In General Colleges •••* • 

... 

• •• 


3 

... 

„ Special Colleges • 


••• 

» % 

4 

... 

„ Ditto and Normal* Schools 


... 

' »••• 

45 

• 02 

„ English Schools ... 

... • 

... 

... 

5.910 

53 6 

,, Vernacular Schools ... 

••• • 

... 

... 

11.304 

639 

Girls’ Schools 

... 

• 

... 



23 



> 



100-0 


Comparing these figures*' with* those for the cultivators, we see that units 
only from,cilhcr body are found in colleges. The traders find much less 
attraction than the cultivator^ do i ft. normal schools, for t]jey send only 
45 students, whereas they would have sent 177 had the normal schools 
been as attractive to them as to the cultivators. I canno.7 explain the 
cause of the difference of feeling ajxmt the advantages of normal 
schools, except on the, supposition that the cultivators on the whole are 
not so well off as*thc petty dealers, and so may, find the stipends given 
to students more useful. % 

The percentages show that the petty traders lutve a greater desire 
•^for English than the cultivators, as they send* to English schools five 
ino>e boys in every 100. As regards instruction for girls, both these 
classo^ send two girls in every 100 of their childreiyii school. 

The artjzans number 11,544, of whom 1,3 q^ Are iu Mr. Clarke’s 
circle and 10,192 iu the 'other circles. .The latter number is thus dis- 
tributed : — 


— % — * — 

Class of Schools. 

* • 

— ■ * t 

• 

• 

Nuyiber 

» 

Percentage. 

To General College^ ... ... 

• 

• • . 

• \ 

• 

• 

1 

••• 

„ Special Colleges ... ... 

... 


3 

••• • 

„ Ditto Schools ... * 

• •• 

\ 

• ••• 

35 

* 3 

„ English Schools ... ... 

Ht 


3, ; 94 

31*4 « , 

M Vernacular Softools 

• M 


0,565 

64*5 

„ Girls’ Schools ••• 

^ ® % 

• • • 

9 


* 394 

3*8 

1 . i » 

% 

• 

• * 

* 

10,102 

% 

1000 


• * « 

« In dcsiro for ‘English they stand half way between tho cultivator, 
^ind small petty dealers, for 31. ih evfry *100 at school learn that 
language. They are more favorable to female education than the other 
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two classes. .Tho order of the larger crafts among the artizans as regards 
the number of children they send to school is the following : — 


* h 

* Class of Schools. 

Pupils iii 
1872. 

Pupils in 
1870. 

f 

Workers in gold anti ornaniont-innkers ... ... 

Workers in cotton and wool .o. ... ... • 

Workers in iron, copper, ajid biliss ... , 

Workers in wood ... # * ... ... ... ... 

Workers in stono aud earth ... ... <■ ... ••• 

i 

2.710 
2,390 
-•1.823 
* 1,780 
1,673 

916 

901 

707 

719 

1,157 


The fifst fact that strikes the eye is that the artizan class have *' 
more than doubled their school -going children in the last two years. 
This is a hopeful sign, as two years ago they M ere .comparatively back- 
ward. The next fact is, that the order in which they send their children 
is much the same in tho two years, except tlwt the workers in stono 
and earth are “ of the earth earthy,” and have not advanced so fast 
proportionally, as tli^ other classes have. 

Tho comparison of tho other glasses in cjet.'iil, with tho results of 
farmer ycarsjflvould occupy more space than can be allowed in this 
report. The results show, bcyondjill controversy, that education has been 
filtering downward* , . 

• Primary Education ,, — The great measures taken 4>y Ilis Honor tho 
Lieutenant-Governor for tjio ‘promotion of primary instruction took effect 
after the 31st Mardh 1872, atuj will be mentioned in next year’s report. 

In a recent communication to the Government of Bengal,*^-!"' 
gave a minute description of the course of study in indigenous 
schools, and I nefcWtnot here repeat it. Tho old class of guru/r were 
obliged to seek* forvapidoymeut as gomastahs, when tho parents of 
their best paying pupils began to require instruction in English for their 
clmThteii^ The demand for English has ‘gone on increasing, and has 
produced*^* JiLioiifattfn in the ability of the indigenous teachers. 

1 The good old indigenous teaclicrs have disappeared, and their place has 
been taken by English masters aqd by tcaihcKt trained in normal schools. 
There is no regular caste of teachers in Bengal, and* hence no bond of 
social custom 4o oblige the son o(| an indigenous teacher to follow his 
father’s profession. A oomparison between a modern vernacular school 
and a good school unfer tho old regime is difficult to make, since the old 
Burdwan gurus who mado *tho school good cannot readily be found. 
*The best unaided guru school of the present day h inferior to tho best 
guru school of twerfty years ago. „ 

It only remains to say ^bat tha Government 'orders of the 8th 
April 1872, concerning the arj<yi$ement of the*report, havo been 
gbserved. Unfortunately they dip not reach tho inspector^ till consider- 
able progress had been made* in preparing the • statistics in ^ho 
did form. .Unavoidable delay, thoueforo occurred m the subtnission 
► # • ! 

• Published Ip tho Calcutta Qasittc of tho 97th November 1879. 
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of the inspectors’ reports. The new arrangement of statistics, district 
by district, is a great improvement on the former system, and 
has brought prominently to notice the educational destitution of 
certain districts, especially those in ll3har ; but it had to be ’hastily 
prepared, and small errors crept into the totals. To check the new 
statistics those in the former arrangement were called for, and then 
in some eases the .two did not jigree. Td discover and correct the 
points of difference involved immense labour, which does not appear at 
all in the results. It is much to be desired that; in the next report the 
arrangement ofi Returns may .be notified to tjie» deputy inspectors by 
the commencement of March. ; 1 > 

Changes in the spelling of Indian proper names have been so 
numerous lately, that it has become a hopeless matter to preserve 
uniformity. The common but unscientific manner of spelling names 
of well-known places, such as Dacca, Cuttack, &c., has been observed ; 
but with the names of persons and of small places the spelling; 
adopted by the several inspectors and principals has^ been allowed 
to stand. *It would be sin'gular to notice the number of ways in 
which any common name,, suclj as Mookerjee (Mukhopadhaya), is 
transliterated. Five or six of them appeared in the folleftving pages. 

The old form ot % tl\e educational report was intended jiot only as a 
report to Government, but also as a departmental directory ; and for this 
purpose the circulars of the Director of Public Instruction, the lists of * 
scholars and of passed, candidates at the University and of schools,* 
Government and aided, were always jinn ted as appendices to it. 
Government has seen fit to separate the report from tlje directory, and the 
latter is at present in abeyance, but »its details are useful to tho 
'hyiartment, though not directly useful to Government. 

II. WOODB$?(V, m.a., 

Officiating Directs Public Instruction . 
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WESTERN DISTRICTS OF -THE LOWER PROVINCES 

OF BENGAL. 


PROM THE REPORT OP Mb. R. L. MARTIN, M.A. 

% 

The ssuth-westem* educational division* contained during the year 
the zillas* Midnapur, Bankura, and Burdwan (except a very Bmall por- 
tion north of the 'fiver Adjay), Jahanabad (a eub-dNision of zilla 
Hooghly), the provinoe of Orissa, and that portion of t^p hilly region 
on the west of Orissa which is under the jurisdiction ot the Superin- 
tendent of the Tributary Mehals. * t • 

At the close of tl* year I had on my book's the names of 898 ' 
schools attended*by 33,170 children, and, 60 other schools, which had 
been under my inspection, were closed during, the year; on the 
31st March 1871 1 had on my books the names of 835 schools attended 
by 33,9 1 0 children : there has therefore been a i’oss of 7 40 children during 
the year, though the number of schools has been .increased by 58. 
The increaso in schools was due to the opening of. iresh village schools 
under teachbrs with whom Government was unqju'an engagement as soon 
as they passed the appointed test .and gained (vartificates. The loss in 
students was due to the ravages of epidemic fever throughput 'Jahana- 
bad and Burdwan, in* the north-east d>f zilla" Mftuttapur, and in the 
south-east of zilla Bankura.\ When writing of each zilla separately, 

I shall allude mpre at length /to the effects of the feveu on our sohools. c 
I shall only briefly styy heib that ’in the circle* of one of my 

• The report* of the Inspectors of Schools were written b.*for\ the publication of the circular 
of the Government of Bengal, No - 2 A dated lflth July 1872, notify iib the order in which statistical 
and other information coticemingthe several districts of Bengal should be published. In Obedience 
to these instructions it has been Found necessary to alter the arrangement of districts followed by 
the Inspector, and* when o district or commissionersliip happens to be divided between two'or 
more Inspectors, it has been necessary to split up the reports and to print in the account of any 
district She remarks of the different Inspectors. Hence in Mr. Martin's report the description of 
the districts of Orissa 'has been separated .from ’that of tho western districts, and printed by 
itaolf, and in the acoount of other districts, additions aie made from the reports of other Inspectors j 
for example, a passage from Bnbu Uhudev Mitokcijca id introduced concerning the schools in 
Burdwan, north of tho Adjay ; Birbhoom is described entirely by him ; the schools in Hooghly 
ailta being ckietly under Sir. Woodrow, am described by him, but the schools in the Jehanabad 
subdivision of ailla Hooghly are reported on by Mr, Martin. ’ .. . 

The* Inspectors have, in their general renprks, spoken of tboir circles as a whole, and it y.»a 
impossible, without returning the reports to he entirely recast, to classify these remarks according, 
to oommisaionerahips. It haa therefore been thought get ter to enter the statistics of the several 
comsuwionerships in the Director’s report. 


H. W. 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 

Deputy Inspectors, which consists of that part of Burdwan to the south 
of the* Damoodah, the average number on the rolls of each school was 
reduced from 38 to 28. In Orissa the number of sohools and students - 
increased respectively by 20 and 487. Since the 'total number attend* 
ing my sohools has fallen by 74p scholars, it is satisfactory to be 
r able to write that the Government expenditure upon instruction has 
during 1871-72 fidlen. short of that in the preceding year by more than 
Bs. 11,000, whilst the.loss'in local contributions ha§- been but little 
more ^han Bs. 3,000. On sohools of all kinds open on 31st March 1872 
the State expenditure for the year was Bs. 1,43,290, whilst towards 
their support from other sources Rs. 1,67,574 were contributed. The^ 
average number on the rolls (taken 'month by month)’ was 33,609 ;* 
the cost of each boy’s instruction ‘therefore was Bs. 9-4 during the year, 
of which amount Government contributed Bs. 4-4, or about two pence 
'a. week for each boy: It must be remembered that a large portion of 
the Government contribution (more than oxe-fifth in fact) was expended 
in training teachers for vernacular sohools, and in assisting in the 
education of upder- graduate students. 1 The cost of ordinary education 
was therefore much smaller, and in our village Schools 16,107 boys 
. were instructed at a cost to the State of Bs. 27,995, or only Bs. 1-11-9 
for each boy. This sum represents about four-fifths of a penny per boy 
‘.per week. 1 «. t , 

'This table shows the number of sohools of different kinds under 
my inspection at the close of the year, the attendance therein, and the 
amount expended on them from the different sources of income. 



Number of in- 
stitutions, Slst 
March 1872. 

Number of stu- 
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Slst March 1872. 
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ed by Govern- 
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T 

4 

4> 

Government Institutions. 


{ 

i ‘ 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Normal schools for masters 

• 

c 

» 

*284 

23,969 

€ 

• 

23,069 

c 

Sohools for boys* * 

c £ 






- 

College classes at Cuttack .. J .*. 

Higher class, English ./ ... 

Middle class, Vernacular ..! 

Lower class. Vernacular 

i Law School 

•*** 

1 

5 

49 

3 

1 

19 

867 

2,464 

84 

8 

5,118 

13,087 

11,673 

88 

* 479 

840 

16,547 

5,839 

32 

I? 505 

5,958 

30,534 

17,612 

120 

984 

a 

Private Institutions under Inspection. « 

« 

% 


. 

m- 

•> 

Receiving 'Allowances under the Grant-in~AW 1 
Rules* 

• 

• 


e 

m 

• 


Normal schools for masters, Vernacular 
■ * 

• 

••• ... 

e 

it 

2 

117 


1,830 

3,(^0 

• 

c 

■ Carried over 

m 

0 

* 

64 

8,783 

87,144 

25,593 

« 

82,737 

• • 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools . 

Social Position of the Students.-— The detailed table shows how 
many, children in eaoh class tf school belong to* the several different 
grades of society. I therefore only briefly state hero that in my whole 
division there are, among 33,170 boys, 86 belonging to the upper, 13,270 
to the middle, and 17,938 to the lower grades of society ; that of those 
who learn English, 1*03, *09-2, and'29‘6 per cent., "belong respectively to 
each of these divisions, whilst of those who learn the vernacular only 
the percentages are , *04, 34/09, and 65*8. 

Jnspection. — T he Lieutenant-Governor has asked us particularly 
to state how eaoh officer conducts r his inspections. I therefore here 
prominently record that in Bengal Deputy Inspectors are bound to 
visit every school under their charge once a quarter, and every 
improved paths&la once a month, and that as a rule in my circle they 
visit in eaoh quarter more than nine schools out of ten. (They must 
•* explain if the^y fail te visit all.) The Deputy Inspector reports to the 
Inspector the length of time he has spent in .examining each school ; 
what its general condition was ; how many names were on the yoll ; how 
many were in t attendance ; how mahy could read, spell, and explain 
fairly the meaning of words and easy sentences ; how many could not 
dp so ; how \Jhe school accounts were kept, and up to what date the 
teachers were paid. It will be observed that there is but one line drawn 
by which boys aro v rated, but as a fact every Deputy Inspector examines 
every class in two or three subjeots at each visit ; and I know by personal 
experience that Deputy Inspectors know thoroughly all the boys in 
all the senior classes of the sohools in their circles. A Deputy Inspector 
will at once tell me ho w^many* promising and how many stupid boys 
there are in each of the two first classes of any school I visit, and he 
will at once recognise a new face and ask where the boy has come from. 
In every class ho will be able, before examination, to poinj? out to me 
the boys who are unusuA^y sharp, and generally, too, he will be able to 
tell me about his parentage. All this shows how thoroughly acquainted 
with everything about a school a Deputy Inspector is, and how exceed- 
ingly just his report is likely to %be. Yepr by year the higher and 
middle class schools that have been a <{ouple of sessions in existence 
send up candidates to a scholarship examination, when ‘every boy has to 
answer to the f?ame questions as do his fellows in similar schools ; a very 
good high test therefor!, exists for every school except the village schools. 
For those schools I Y/ould like to see a test established, with small 
stipends made available for those who passed best. I made a proposal 
on this subject last year, whereby the cost of each eleiiientary school 
would be increased .by Us. 6 a year. This would involve an increased 
Government expenditure of 10 per cgnt. unjler „ the 1 head of. elemen- 
tary village schools, but J believe the number ©f scholars would 
increase by more than 10 per cent, 1 whilst the schdols themselves would 
be in . % much more satisfactory bondition. It will be sedn, then, that 
aji Inspector gains a very accurate knowledge of the condition of« evdry 
.school in his division from a? inspection of his Deputy Inspector^ • 
diary and of the scholarship ‘result. I have always considered it my 
duty when visiting school to find out for myself whether my Deputy 
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has given a correct estimate of the condition of the school, .and at the 
same time to form as accurate a judgment tisl can of the qualifications 
of the teachers, for it is upon their capacity or incapacity that the 
condition of a school* depends. On entering a grant-in-aid sohool the 
first thing I do is to call for the letter sanctionyig the grant. As a grant 
is always made subject to the fulfilment of certain conditions, I proceed 
to see if these conditions are strictly attended to. It is only after I have 
satisfied myself tj^at they are, .or have pointed ^uht -irregularities and 
insisted uj yon their reform, that I proceed to Ibok into the attainments 
of the pupils. I have already, by* conversing with the teachers about 
the rules, formed a general idea of their intelligence, their accuracy, 
•■neatness in keeping accounts, &c., and I now think it my business to 
form an opinion of their qualifications As a teacher. I therefore set the 
master to examine his class or to teach them a lesson (old or new), and I 
see how he acquits himself ; whilst I at the same time form an opinion of * 
the capacities and manners ofethe students, and of the way in which they 
have been tdught. I myself interlard questions more or less frequently as 
6eems to be necessary, and thus I from class to class. # I frequently 
' make a point of putting at least one question to every boy in the school 
— more with the view of pleasing tfiem and showing the j’.hior teachers 
what they ought to teach, than with the' view of testing the boy’s know- 
ledge. In English schools I make a rule, in the class above the very last, 
of putting very ea$y vernacular sentences to the boys and making them 
try and say the same in English. I do this because I do not find that 
boys who want to learn English begin sufficiently soon to translate into 
that language, and hence they fail in affer life, to obtain the power of 
expressing themselves correctly and fluently in English. Were I in 
addition to have to decide how many boys in each school I visited were 
up to each of a different number of tests, it WQuld be impossible for me 
to be really acquainted with the general statcirof every school, and an 
Inspector ought to be able* at once to call i\) mind (without being 
assisted) a good deal about the condition of every Government and 
grant-in-aid school in Ms division. I, have under me 327 such schools. 

Working of the Gjiant-in-Aid System. — At the commence- 
ment of the year® under report we were prohibited from 'recommending 
new grants ; later on we were allowed to recommend a redistribution of 
existing grants within our circles. J By this paeans,’ by saving a few 
rupees here and a few there, I hoped to have been able to recommend 
aid to the most promising of the many schools which had applied 
for grants. I had effected some saving, but before I could obtain more * 
than three new grants, the order prohibiting all grants to new schools 
pending a new set of rules for grants *was issued. I hope the issue of 
these new rules will not be long delayed; but it is my duty to say that 
I consider the present> rules almost faultless, and that I do not see how 
any other rules can be equally useful a*nd appropriate to the circum- 
stances^of the country. I cannot see how payment by results can bo 
> fairly made in this country without 'haviqg to give Government money 
largely to those who can do without ‘it, and being prevented from 
giving to those in outlying districts where money is really wanted, 
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because the dwellers therein can or will do little for themselves. As 
we were not able to extend ofer aided schools this year, our efforts were 
again directed* to placing those which we had on a satisfactory fobting, 
and I have had but few complaints during the year of tardy payment 
on the part of the managers. In gne case, that of the — ^ — sohool in 
zilla Midnapur, I detected the managers in fraud. I am sorry to say 
that owing to their having bought over the ppndit I was unable to get 
a criminal conviotioiJJ.but the grant wa% withdrawn, ^n other cases too 
wheje payment was unsatisfactory the grant was takenaway, and now 
as a rule every thing is conducted wfth regularity in the great majority 
of the schools in my division. It is strange that the greater number 
of irregularities are in either one or other of two tracts of country,— on^* 
in north Midnapur and South Bankura near Garbeta, the other in 
that part of Burdwan whioh lies near the river Hooghly. 

Primary Schools. — I have already said that on my books there 
are 539 schools attended by 15,882 pupils ; the following table shows 
the number of uninspected schools and scholars reported by the 
police to exist in each of the district^ of my divisiqp. 


t 


‘ 4 

P 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Average No. of 
scholars to 
each school. 

In Midnapur 

• •• 

** 

Ml Ml III Ml Ml ••• Ml 

W f 

1,729 

.19,174 

11 

„ Bankura ... 

... 

c c 

427 

10,754 

25 

„ Burdwan 

... 



♦600 

10,000 

161 

„ Jahanabad 

... 

c 

3 ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

857 

7,742 

21* 

„ Balaaore 

Ml 

... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

1,010 

9,947 

0* 

•i Cuttack 

Ml 

C ... ... 0 ... ... ... ... ... 

1,981 

14,751 

7t 

.. Purl 

M| 

X ... 

*286 

1,686 

6 



* „ 

c — 

6.340 

74,104 

11* 


* The number given is 493, attended b# 8,199 boys, but return's were not received from thannas 
Burdwan aud Bood-Bood. 1 estimate the numbers there a f 112 and 1,811. 


It seems tp me very clear that the smaller pathsalas have been 
overlooked by the police in Bankura, J ahanabad, and Burdwan. As 
a consequence, thte av erage number in each sohool seems larger than it 
really is, while the. total number under instruction appears muoh 
smaller. Probably there are, 100,000 boys in my division going to 
■ elementary sohools whose names do not. appear on my books. It has been 
seen that about on^-third of this number also read in sohools connected 
with the Educational Departments It is worth while <once again to state 
here some thing about the nature of "these indigenous sohools and the. 
nature of the teaching therein.. The boys generally pay about one or two 
annas ^a month, and besides this esery boy once a monljh gives his teacher 
jirhat is called a “ sida ;’ f this means rice, vegetables* cooking fqel, t&o., 

• sufficient for one day. . Whenever fe boy changes his writing materials,* 
he gives his teacher a piece of*oloth or a coin, never larger thn-vi a rupee. 
Every boy first commences to write his letters with chalk on the floor; 
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he learns the letters in their order, and. also their shape, during this 
time. Seoondly, he writes with ink on a palm leaf; the same leaves do 
day after day for a long time, the writing being washed off daily. 
Whilst in this stage, boys learn by heart the multiplication table up to 
20 times 20, including pultiplioation by If, 1 J, ,}}, and 2J. In the third 
stage the boy writes with ink on plantain leaves ; on one side (the upper) 
of the plantain leaf they, cannot write, but on the under side there is 
very .minute dusty pr rather finq powder, which holes the ink, and boys 
acquire a good running hand. At the same time’they learn to work ipims 
as prescribed by Subankar, who gives a great number of rules and 
formulae which must be committed tb memory, and also begins to learn 
~to read some Bengali and Sanskrit verses, which are understood by 
neither teacher nor pupil. In the lost stage boys write on paper , and 
are practised for a great portion of each day in writing letters and deeds, 
and at the same they learn something of zemindari accounts and of a 
rude kind of mensuration. This comprises the whole of a" lad’s educa- 
tion, and ij> takes him frequently 8 or 10, and even 12 years, to learn so 
much. At the end of his course hS .has a good practical knowledge of 
reading, writing, and- 1 arithmetic ; but if he is put out of his groove in 
the least he can do nothing. He can tell one immediately che result of 
multiplying 257 by If, but he could pot attempt to multiply 3 by 14. 
He depends for his arithmetic entirely upon memory, and by constant 
practice he becomes a useful penman. It is impossible for an educa- 
tional officer to appfove of a system which tbkes so many years to teach 
so few subjects — all very imperfectly, with the single exception of writing. 
Our trained village teachers are admirably qualified to introduce an 
improved system, and they are to some extent very successful ; but to 
their own foolish mistakes must be attributed want of complete success. 
They refuse to take any part of their pay in kind (the t* sida” already 
referred to) ; "they are not therefore popular with the residents in many 
villages. To render their school popular they try to press their pupils 
on too far, and are obliged to neglect the legs advanced boys, who 
consequently begin to leave ; then, as a> nlatter. of course, their income 
falls off and they become restless and anxious to try how they will 
succeed in another village. It requires great energy. *on the part of 
inspecting officers to keep down the standard of studies in these sohools. 
I have striotly prohibited the village teachers io, n)y division introduc- 
ing any thing beyond elementary books till they have taught their boyB 
every thing mat is taught in the indigenous pathsalas, except when 
three-fourths of ' the villagers state in writing that they wish their boys’ 
taught as in middle olass vernacular sohools. I do not think any thing 
will regulate the course of, studies in" these schools until scholarships 
.are established for profioienoy in (1) merttal ^arithmetic, zemindari and 
"mahajani accounts, fractions, and rule-ol-three and practice ; (2) hand- 
writing, writing letters and documents ;<{3) mensuration ; and (4) reading 
and Explaining an easy text-book; (5) the geography of Bengal. Our. 
*16,000 village sohool boys cost us last year Tjts. 28,000, and if Bs. 2,800 in 
addition be spent upon scholarships, the schools will become much more 
useful and popular, and will probably be attended by 20*000 children. 
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Night. Schools.— There ape no schools which are so thoroughly 
attended by the lower orders *bs are these sohools.' It requires care to see 
that boys do not attend them who might or do attend neighbouring day 
schools ; but if this oare be taken, the sohools are most useful. There 
are 45 suoh sohwls in my t division,; I should like.to have ten times this 
number. They are economical, as we only pay one rupee for every sis 
students in attendance. . - 

Female Education.— But slow way „ is made; bqt, there are a few 
mo^rusefulgirk sohoelS in my division. Those under the Missionaries 
at Cuttack, Piph, and Jelsevar, are far away the best ; but there are 
also some very good schools under hative managers. I would especially 
instance tqe sohools at Outwa in Burdwan, and at Kuohiatol in Bankura" 

Muhammadans. — -I do not dee how we are to attract Muhammadans 
to our schools otherwise than by opening at eaoh of the training sohools 
a . class under a teacher of their own creed solely for those who 
wished to open improved muktabs after being trained on the same 
tOTms as improved pathsalas are now opened throughout thp country. 
We have evidently, as it is, failed Ho attract Mussulmans, and I fear 
throughout the country at large, the percentage of Mussulmans who 
*an read is >ery very muoh spader than the percentage of Hindus. 

Sonthals. — Amongst this wijd tribe some progress has been made 
by means of the. sohools under the Ameripap Baptist Missionaries. 

1 hese will be alluded to more particularly when I c«me to treat of the 
Midnapur and Balasore zUlefs in detail. 


• University Examinations . 

The result of the University Entrance Examination, as far as the 
schools m my division is concerned, is given in this table 
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I 

•i 
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1 

4 
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1* 

1 
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i 
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60 

• 

13 

• 

14 

n 

3 

16 
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• 

18 

Aided Schools under Native Managers . 
Badla 

4 

• 

ft 3 


l 

1 

• 1 

1 

Bolgon* 

2 

.... 


... 

2 

• 

2 

2 

K ft toy a 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

4 

Muradpur 

6 

... 


2 

2 

... 

3 

3 

Okersa 

4 



1 

• 3 

2 

3 

2 

Ajudhy 

Kuchiakol Kajgram ... 

• 2 

11 

... 


”*2 

2 

6 

• 

*3 

1 

9 

1 

6 

Tamluk 

3 

_ ... 


... 

1 

... 

2 

2 

Jirat , 

2 

• 

... 

... ! 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

% 

Unaided Schools. , 


• ’ 




> 



Burdwan Maharajah’s 

Ktilna Maharajah's ... ... ... 

0 

1 

# 1 

l 

2 

1 

6 

1 # 

7 

... * 

2 

... 

6 

2 

4 

3 

Midnapur Local Mission ... a m ... 

7 

... 

... 

l 

<ft ■ 

' 1 

4 

4 

Birsinha ... ... 

2 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

*2 

Xhanakul Krishnaghar , 

3 

... 

l 

• 

2 

... 

2 

Total 

117 

1 

21 

* 

• 21 

41 

16 

60 

60 


Amongst the zilla schools of Bengal at the last examination the 
Bankura, Cuttack, and Midnapur schools respectively, stood 5th, 6th, 
and 8th ; last year the order was Midnapur, Cutback, Bankura. Taking 
the two years together, the thr.ee schools' were as yearly as possible on 
an equality. The four best zilla schools in Bengal at the last examin- 
ation were TJttarpara, Mymensing, Howrftfi, .and BliAgulpur ; Birbhoom 
came between Cuttack and Midnapur. 

A glance at* the table sIiqws us’that the failures !n the seoond 
language were very few This proves the excellence of «our pandits. 
From the zilla schools nearly every boy took up Sanskrit, but though 41 
were examined not one faijed. The superior way in which English is 
taught in our Government schools is also evident ; 36 out of the 40 who 
were examined m that language passed : whilst in the aided and un-' 
aided sphools 36 candidates out of 76 (or nearly half) failed in that 
branch? The greatest nun&er of feilufres^has been in geography and 
•history, a subject in Vhich no boy should 'fail. From nine schools the 
majority of those who Competed failed in this branch. 0 I have address- 
ed a circular on the subject to the? heatf-masters. of all higher schools 
in my division. By the result of the.Entranoe Examination our higher 
^English schools are tested. * 


First Arts Examination. — The only college classes in my divison 
are at Cuttack. Eight lads appeared at the University First Arts Examin- 
ation "and 6 Viessed in. the second division, the other- 2 passeTl in bpth 

2 
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languages (English and Sanskrit) and in history, but both failed in 
mathematics, e and one also in philosophy. The result was most creditable 
to the teachers. 

Minor Scholarship Examination. — The following table shows 
how many boys from e&ch zilla passed this test in each division, as also 
the number of scholarships gained by students from each district. The 
scholarships were a&vardetji on the result of ‘an open competition, and 
by this examination fc oi\r idea by the middle English* schools is gained. 
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1 
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Minor Scholarship Examination. 
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o 
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First Division. 

Second Division. 

Third Division. 
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45 
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7 
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7 
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47 

l 

3 

3 

3 
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1 
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1 

Balasore 

i 

2 


1 

1 

1 
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293 

4 

27 

42 

20 

■s 


Vernacular Scholarship Examination. — The following table 
shows the result of the vernacular scholarship examination, by which 
the success or failure of our middle vernacular schools is tested. In 
this case a certain number of scholarships are awarded to each district, 
and must be awarded^ c to candidates therefrom provided a sufficient 
number pass in the first or secOnd t divisipn. It therefore happens that 
in some districts the scholarships are gained on much lower marks than 
in others. Thus a c boy in Buitfwan with 2 1 2 marks out of a passable 550 
gained a four-year scholarship, but in Bankura no boy gained a four- 
year scholarship who gained less than 252 "marks' 
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5 
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4 

Orissa Division. 
Cuttack 

$ " 

48 

3 

9 

20 

4 

6 

Puri ... 

,.. 

23 

5 

13 

8 

5 

3 

llalasore 



35 

1 

12 

14 

6 

6 

C 
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Total 
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24 

106 
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42 
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Training School Examination. — All the schools for training 
village teachers in the south-west and' north-central divisions aro 
examined together. The following is the result of the hast examination 
of the five training schools named below. 




*— =- — 
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• 

First 

Division. 

Socond 

Division. 

fiurdwan 

. 

■ 

• 

In South- West Divisioh . 

• 

1 - * 


.« 

40 

Midnapur 

.. 

• 

4 

4S 

Berhampur ... 


In North- Central Division . 

• ... • 

• 

• 

4 

10 

Jessore ... • 


t 



... 

SO 
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... 

• • 

••* a ••• • ••• ••• ... • 

.. .f. ... 

... 

20 



• 4 

^ Total 



.w 

14 
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Cuttack Normal « School Examination. — This school is not 
examined in competition with any other schopl, but its students* are 
carefully examined annually. At the last, examination, of the 16 
students in the highest class of the department for {raining pandits, all 
passed, — 2 in the first, 9 in the second, and 5 in the third division. Of 
the 50 candidates examined in the department for training teachers of 
primary schools, 21 passed in the first, and 20 in the second division. 

Change in Curriculum, &c. — During the year Che chief changes 
have been in the stoppage to a great extent ox the study of Sanskrit 
in our schools and the intro’duetioh of monsuratiem and surveying into 
the minor scholarship standard. Our attention bas«also been directed to 
tho manner in which geography and arithmetic have been taught. 

The introduction of* surveying into the minor scholarship course 
will eventually turnout, without doubt, to be of great use, but much can- 
not "be expected of those who are to t>e examinec\at tjjie end of this year, 
as the schools are not supplied with apparatus of any kind for the purpose 
of teaching it. , 

I am taldng measures to have geography taught on a bolter 
system. The fact that school boys are not better acquainted with tlie 
subject is due to the defects of the present text-books. As a consequence 
the bdys have firsf learnt the geography . of the whole world roughly, 
then the geography of the continents, beginning with Asia more parti- 
cularly, then in greater detail still tnq geography off India, and finally 
th^ exact geography of Bengal*and* Orissa. »The process ougltt to be 
reversed. After getting a very rough knowledge of the geography dff 
‘ the world, boys should begin With Bengal and then go on to India, * 
&o. Now, it is only the most advanced ooys in. the school who know 
anything of districts in Bengal. 
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Respecting arithmetic I koannot but think our European method 
infinitely superior to the native method, in which every operation 
depends upon the recolleotion of a vast number of formal®. Roys in 
pathsalas are quick and sharp in replying to questions put to. them, 
because they spend almost c their whole time for many years in committing 
these rules'to memory and in putting them into practice ; but they 
cannot move off a beaten track. As regards* the fact that the book 
used in many English schools is Bernard Smith’s, wthich deals .with 
Kngl&h, not Indian, weights, coins, &c., I would remark that in middle 
English schools boys work this arithmetic side by side with a verna- 
cular arithmetic on the same plan, but with Indian weights and 
measures. , These boys are, for ( minbr scholarships, exaniined in arith- *' 
metio in papers Set in the Bengali character. At the last examination in 
this division 21 questions were set ; of these 8 were on abstract figures, 

1 4 on zemin4ari and mahajani accounts, 5 on Bengali weights and 
measures, 2 on miles and feet, 1 on houtfe, and 1 on English coins. 
This seems to me a very fair division. The papers I refer to. were set 
in July last, before there was any discussion about the matter. 

As paif. of my division is composed of zillas in ‘Bengal Proper under 
the Commissioner of Burdwan. and in addition is extended over the 
whole oommissionership of Orissa, I proceed to moke some general 
remarks about tfib extent and cost of education, in the Bengal zillas. 

I shall then take up epch of those zillas in detail, as ordered by His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Gpvemor. After I have do°ne with Bengal, I 
shall make general remarks,, about the cost, &c., of education in 
Orissa as a whole , and» then conclude by treating in detail of the 
educational condition of each zilla therein. 

SUMMARY OF* SCHOOJ& IN ZILLAS UNDER THE COMMISSIONER 
. . . < OP BURDWAN. 

In that portion ef my division which is, under the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioner of Burdwan* there are altogether 744 schools. At 
the close of thq year these schools were attended by 26,893 scholars. 
The average number on the rolls of the- schools during the year was 
27,452, and the total (Expenditure .upon their education- Rs. 2,31,679 ; 
the cost of each boy’s education was Rs. 8-7. ' The State expenditure 
wis Rs. 96,413, and therefore the portion of the oost borne by the 
§tate was Rs. 3-8, whilst* every boy paid on an average Rs. 2-4, 
the bftlance being paid in the shape of subscriptions by those who 
were interested in the boys or their friends. Of thoqp who 

attended the schools at the plose of the year, 74* belonged tb the 
upper, 11,430 belonged to the middle, and l5,3§9to the lower grades 
of society. Of the 74 who belonged to the upper ran^s, 64 learnt 
English, whilst 10 learnt the vernacular only. Of those who belonged 
# to the middle classes, 295 were* native girls, 28 were European girls, ^ 
4,212 boys learnt English, aqd 6,826*boys learnt the vernaoular only, ' 
whilst 69 were normal school pupils. Of those belonging to the lower 
classes, 201 were native girls, 1,641 boys learnt English, 13,412 boys 
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learnt the vernacular only, xnd 135 wcfre under training in normal 
sohools. It will be -seen that the totta number of native girls in 
schools appropriated to them was 496 (but 498 girls also read in 
primary schools, which were for the most part attended by boys 
only), that 5,917 boys learn English, whilst 19,750 are taught the 
vernacular only, ana that 201 students are ‘being trained os teachers, 
for the most part for primary schools. If to these figures we add 
the 28 Europe^ girls, we hg,ve 26,893, 4he total number in all 
the schools uncler my inspection in the Burdwan division. There is 
in addition a reported. attendance* of 47,670 boys in 3,113 indigenous 
elementary schools. * 

It will be interesting to see what is the total cost and the cost to 
Government of education in higher ^English sohools. middle English 
schools, middle vernacular schools, primary schools, girls’ sohools, 
and training schools. The following tabular, statement gives th^ 
information : — 
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Higher English schools ... ... 

• SB 

23 

2,683 

66,061 

13,137 

24 10 

4 14 

Middle )i it ••• ••• 

• •• 

73 

3,640 

60,019 

21,497 

16 14 

6 0 

„ Vernacular „ 

• •• 

99 

, 4,878 

39,473 

17,996 

8 1 

3 11 

Lower d » ••• ••• 

• 

6 5e 

15,603 

43*309 

26,687 

2 12 

1 11^ 

Girls' schools, European ... * ... 

... 

2 

s 

. 35 

5f24- # 

900 

64 0 

26 11 

» ,» Native • 

... 

18 

603 

6,634 

2,356 

11 0 

4 10 

Normal „ 

... 1 

3 

• 210 

16,V40 

13,940 

72 0 

66 6 






a 







v 
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Total 

... 

Bi 

27,462 

3(31,768 

96,413 

8 7 

3 8 
■ 


Of thes9 26,893 scholars in the Burdwan division, 25,290 were 
Hindus, 785 were Muhammadans, about the same njimber were Sonthals, 
whilst the others* were Christians. • 

My Assistants. — When Writing <jf the Burdwan and Orissa 
divisions separately , *L have referred ( to the sohools and schoolmasters 
employed (they* are nearly all Hindis) , and to the race, creed, and social 
si»tu 9 of the solfolars. I have neglected, I am sorry to say, to collect 
accurate information as to the social status of our sohoolmasters ; but for 
the most part they are either Brahmins oY Kayasjhas. I ought, however, 
to allude to the best of those in Government sohools byname. I have 

a 
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a high opinion of all the seniofr teachers in my schools, hut I think 
Babus, Chandi Charan Chattopadhyay, Gangadhar Acherya, Kunja 
Behan Chakravarti, Doarka Nath Chakravarti, Trailokhya Nath 
Chattopadhyay, and Syama Charan Das, deserving of special mention. 
Chandi Babu has brought^ the Cuttagk High School into a most efficient 
condition ; and of Gangadhar Babu the committee at Midnapur has 
written---" He is a good manager and an excellent English scholar. He 
keeps his school in 'excellent order, and his subord^gtes well under 
control. He is strict with the boys, and therefore with a certain class 
of people unpopular, but he is just aid impartial.” I myself consider 
the Babu the model of a schoolmaster. But little behind him ranks in 
my opinion Kunja Babu, who has done so much for the Bankura school. 
Of each of my Deputy Inspector! I entertain a high opinion, but above 
all I would place Babus Parananda Mukhopadhyay and Raj Krishna 
/Roy Choudhuri. c 

Large Benefactors. — Those who hfetve given most largely to 
schools have been the Maharajah of Burdwan, the Maharajah of 
Dhenkanal, the Maharajah of BaHarampur, Pandit Isvar Chandra 
Bidyasagar, ^ Babu Prasanna Kumar Sarvadhikarf, Babu Jay Kishna 
Mukhopadhyhy, Babu Radha Ballav Singha Dev, the Maisadal Rajah, 
Babu Navin Chandra Nag, on&the Maharani Samamahi, but many 
. others have been'b# great assistance. The eight gentlemen first named 
have- chiefly distinguished themselves by endowing individual schools. 
Babu Navin Chandra Nag has contributed most handsomely for a high 
school at Midnapur, And the Maharani Sarnamahi has made contributions 
of the amount mentioned against the name of the following schools. 
This has generally been to assist in building, in finishing, or in repairing 
the school-houses. The Maharani has no school in my division. 


% 
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20 
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• 

• 
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20 

Tandul ... 

c 

a* • ... 
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20 

Hamirhflti • 

c 
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Ziiyla BuRDWAN.-r-The information wlioh His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor has expressed his desire to receive regarding each class of 
schools in Burdwan- is to he derived from an examination of this table. 


— a 1 

• 

SCHOOL'S* ^ 

• 

Number of schools. 

1 

Amount of fees 
realized. 

f 

afl 

< 

Amount 'of sub- 
scriptions, Ac. 

Total outlay on 
the schools. 

if 

°2 2. 

Ill*' 

BK 

F 

|i 

Higher schools, aided 

Middle schools, English aided ... 
n •• »• unaided ... 

»» >• Vernacular, Govern- 
ment 

•• it i, aided . • 

.m » „ „ unaided... 

Primary schools, aided .» 

__ »* , ' >. unaided ..* 

Normal schools 

Girls'schools aided forEuropcans.&c 
•• n aided for natives ... 

n » unaided for „ 

8 

3 

34 

2 

a 

0 

23 

2 

232 

3 

1 

2 

6 

2 

• 

47 

30 

111 

6 

12 

52 

• 4 

908 

2 

- ! 

9 

2 

|Rs. 

6,301 

542 

7.572 

141 

616 

2,075 

100 

6,151 

25 

929 

16 

Rs. 

4,938 

10,108 

2.018 

3,560 

12,223 

6,569 

900 

822 

Es. 

6,112 

13,809 

J.0,861 

183 

72 

2,380 

357 

1,148 

72 

413 

879 

261 

Es. i 

16,853 

14.333 

28,836 

% 3I9 

2,706 
8,043 
456 
19,607 
97 
6.560 
2,u.»3 
1,080 
^ 261 

576 

704 

1,461 

67 

281 

933 

73 

6,975 

73 

66 

28 

150 

39 


Total . ..| 

323 

489 

23,557 

41,228 

30,bf7 

1,01,713 

11,426 

8,109 . 

Uninspected pathsalatf%sti mated at 

• 

600* 

600 

15,00^ 

.... * 


15,000 

10,000 

* 7,000 

Grand Total ... 

923 

i 

1,089 

38,557 

41,228 

K 

3^547 

1,16,713 

» 

21,426 

15,100 


• It seems i to me that the police have not given the name of every pathsala, trine© there arc more 
than 1,700 such schools in Midnapur. 

E. L. M. 

Malarious epidemic fever was raging ^or the latter half of the year in 
the district, and it was found necessary to close 26 schools. Those to 
which grants-in-aid had previously been made (in* number seven) have 
been permanently clofeed for the ]jre#ent, whilst the aided pathsalas 
closed in some villages^have been opened in others, and twenty-eight 
additional improved primary schools* ^ave been opened. The number 
of schools in the district had therefore increased on the last day of 
the year by 21 schools, but the nuihber of pupus attending 323 Schools 
has been only 11,426 students at the end*, against 12,542 scholars 
attending 302 schools Ut the beginning of the year. Each school at 
the beginning of ,the year was therefore attended on an average by 
41*5 pupils, whilst at the end the average number in each school was 
onl^*35*3. This is a serious loss, and unfortunately the schools have 
suffered* in efficiency also. Wlier^ teachers and pupils alike have been 
suffering for a good portion of tufe •year,' as a necessary consequence 
the average »daily attendance livs fallen below # the usual standard. The 

f aogress made Has been very unsatisfactory, and the discipline also h#s 
een lax. My Deputy Inspector^, too, have themselves suffered conr 
siderably ; two of them have been able V> do but little work during the 
latter months of the year. But I have thought it better to keep on 
men wlm understand the true circumstances of tlie sciloojs to putting 
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them \mder new men, who i(iight go in wholesale for recommending 
their abolition, under a mistaken impression as to their power of 
reviving. From the close of the year, however/ it has beoome abso- 
lutely necessary for one of the deputies to take leave for six months 
. on medical certificate. In the circle of eaoh One of my deputies 
there has been a loss in the average number ,of pupils attending 
eaoh school ; but, as mights have been gxpeoted, the loss of pupils per 
school, has been much greater in those whioh lie in the ‘South and east 
of the district than in those in the north and west ; but in the latter 
also some individual schools have suffered severely. I find that in the 
Katoya and west central oiroles every school has lost four pupils ; in the 
north-western th$ loss has been' 3 only ; whilst - in the east oentral 
circle every school has lost 7 pupils. In the Faina oirole the loss has 
Jbeen more than 8, and ( in the south of the district nearly 1 0 boys for each 
school. Respecting the southern part of tlje Burdwan district, I have 
got my deputy to collect very accurate statistics, as there the fever has 
been raging for several years in succession. In the first instance I 
shall refer to the actVial effect the epidemio has had’ on the schools in 
thyt part of 'the Burdwan district during the last three years, and then 
I shall give the result of the inquiries made by my deputy during 
the year 1871 On 31st March 1870 there were 51 schools in the 
‘soutlj Burdwan oircle, and the same numbel* On 31st March 1872, 
whilst on the same day of tho intervening year there were 49 sohools ; 
so that as far as numbers are concerned we may consider that no 
variation has taken place. During 1869-70 there were on an average on 
the last day of each month 2,398 on the rolls (though in that year too 
the sohools suffered from the effects of the fever); on the 31st March 1870 
they were attended by 2^253. During the year 1870-71 the monthly 
average number on the rolls was 1,989, the number at the- end of the 
year being 1,862 only. During the year 1871-72 the average number on 
the rolls was 1,623, whilst at the end of the year there were only 1,457 
students. The daily Werage attendances during the three years were 
respectively 1,676, 1,497, and 1,165. These schools have been during 
the whole of the period under a most intelligent, hard-working, ana 
active Deputy t Inspector ; they have not therefore lost numbers owing 
to any other reason than the existence of the epidemio. A loss of 
from 2,398 (during the ’year 1869-70) to 1,475. in Maroh 1872, is 
certainly startling. , * 

« Let us note the effects of the fever on the 51 sphoolsun the circle. 
Below I give in a tabular form the effect on each school individually. I 
have said the average number on the rolls of the 51 sohools during the 
year was 1,623, but before the first outbreak there w%re 1,865 pupils in 
42* of those sohools. Befdre the° outbreak in September last there 
were 1,611 children in these school^ ; when the epidemio was at its height 
oply 445 boys were in attendance. 1,209 pupils fell ill in 38'of those 
schools during the year ; 1 45 actually* died, whilst 618 were stUl suffering 
from attaoks of fever on 31st Mkrch 1872. 

* Accurate statistics ha^e been collected about most of these 42 schools, which have remained 
, in the same villages throughout. « 
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Table showing the Ravages made by the Endemic Fever in the Schools in 

South Burdwan. 
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... Under such circumstances it : lay well be understood that little progress 
has been made, and that it hairbeen rather my business to keep up as far 
as possible by enoouragement those sohools of which there was hope, than 
very strictly to enforoe the strict letter of the grant-in-aid rules ; _ but, 
as I have already said, grants have c been withdrawn from seven higher 
and middl e sohools, whilst the only sohools opened have been lower 
da sb schools, under teachers to whom stipends were guaranteed provided 
they opened village school*. ^ _ d. 0 . 

(General Statistics, — T here were in zilla Burdwan 323 schools 
on my books, attended by 11,426 scholars at the end of the year, against 
302 schools attended by 12,542 *at the commencement. The total 
expenditure in the schools of all classes was Bs. 1,01,713, against 
Bs. 1,11,192 in the preceding r year ; so that in each year the cost of 
eaoh boy’s education was muon the same, viz. a fraction under Bs. 9. 

-The Government expenditure was Bs. 41,228 last year, against 
Bs. 45,101 in' the previous year ; in eaoh /-year the cost of eaoh boy’s 
schooling being Bs. 3-9 to Government. 

.As a rule, the Bchools in the district are locally supported by school- 
ing fees and small subscriptions ; but His Highness the Maharajah of 
Burdwan dhtirely supports four schools in the town of Burdwan, and 

f ives material^assistanoe to the b$hool at Culna. There is also a free 
igher school lit. Chakdighi very liberally endowed by the late Babu 
Sar?da Prasad Bai, which educates a good number of, lads. I do not 
myself approve of free schools, for reasons which I have often given. 

Higher Schools. — T here are 11 such sohools, attended at the end 
of March by 1,280 scholars ; oh the same day in 1871 and 1870 the 
numbers were respectively 1,487 and 1,671. Three of these 11 sohools 
were in the town of Burdwan; I saw these three in February last. The 
Maharajah’s school educates 500 boys free, but I only found 200 boys 
attending. The missionary sohopl in February 1868 and 1869 numbered 
183 and 178 pupils ; in February 1870, 1871, and 1872, the numbers 
were 58, 44, and 35. The Muradpur school numbered 247 in February 
1869, 172 in 1870^ fjut only 79 and 68 pupils in 1871 and 1872. 
Besides these sohools I saw the higher school at Cutwa during the year 
I was on a tour, in whioh I intejided to visit five other higher schools, 
when an attack of fetor obliged me, to 'retum to head-quarters. The 
11 sohools were at’ the end of thfe year attended by 1,224 Hindoos, 
48 Muhammadans, and fe others ; whilst 5 belonged to the upper, 1,050 
to the middle, and 225 to< the lower classes! No pupils were able to 
pass the University Entrance Examination from the soteiols at Cutwa, 
Bagnapara, Chakdighi, and Balgona, or from the missionary institution 
at Culna. One passed from the omission school at Burdwan, also 
from. the Ukersa sohool ; two passedcfrom the Muradpur school, and the 
same number from the Maharajah* sohool at Culna ; and three (of whom 
one gained a scholarship) from the Bodla sohool ; fronj the Maharajah’s 
sohool in the town of Burdyan three passed and one. gained a scholarship. 
The cost of eaoh boy’s education' in bchools of this olass was Bs. 22-10, 
the ohaxge to Government beifig, owing to the liberality of the endow- 
, ments already mentioned, as low as Bs. 3-9. 
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Middle Schools, English. — There) were 36 (34 aided and 2 
unaided) suoh schools,* attended at the end of the year by 1,528 pupils, 
against 39 aided schools at the commencement teaohing* 2,048 pupils. 
The total and Government expenditure were respectively Rs. 29,155, 
and Rs. 10,198. I saw during th«v year those situated at Bud-Bud, 
Duaihat, Memari, Patuli, and that in the town of Burdwan. The oost of 
eaoh boy’s education • was for the year Rs. 16-12, of whioh amount 
Government oqpfeibuted nearly-* Rs. 6. 59 Muhammadans attended 

, these sohools; all the others were Hindus. 4 ladb Jbelonged to the upper, 
1,076 to the middle, and 448 to tlfe lower classes. Six- lads from these 
sohools obtained minor scholarships.* Many of the sohools, particularly 
those in the north-west of the district, are doing fairly, but in many 
the epidemic fever has done considerable injury. There was *a flourish- 
ing school of this kind supported by the Brahmo Somaj in the town 
of Burdwan. This school was attended by 173 in February 1868, by * 
217 in the same month 186& During the month of August in that 
year the number on the roll was 273, and the number present 227 ; then 
commenced the ravages of the epidemio, and in February 1870, 1871, 
and 1872, the numbers on the rolls were respectively 134, 7£, and 34. 

Middle Schools, Vernacular. — There were at the close 30 such 
sohools attended by 1,287 lads, against 31 attended 1,476 at the 
commencement. The toipl outlay in the sohools and* the Government 
outlay were respectively Rs. 11,205 and Rs. 5,578. The total oost of 
eaoh boy’s schooling was Rs. 8-3, of which’amount very nearly half was 
paid by Government. The sohools were attended* by 1,269 Hindus, 
17 Muhammadans, and 1 Christian. One lad Jbelonged to the upper, 
655 to the middle, and 631 to the lower classes. Tim Government schools 
oorried off two of the better and two of the inferior kinds of vernacular 
scholarships ; five and four were gained by students of aided schools.* I 
did not see any of these sohools during .the year. 

Primary Schools. — Thdre were 235 such ’sohools on my books, 
attended by 7,048 pupils, whioh oost Government ,Rs. 1 2,223 during 
the year, besides whioh *sum the teaohers’coUeoted other Rs. 7,381 from 
their pupils and from others interested in the sohools. The cost of eaoh 
boy’s education to Government was Rs. VI 0, and ip addition about Re. 1 
to his friends. Amongst the sohools of this daps are 27* night sohools 
attended by 686 men and lads, who work for their labor during the day. 
These sohools are doing real good in this zilla ; the teaoher of each gets an 
allo wance of Re. 1 a month from Government fop eaoh six scholars in 
attendance. F^ake great care in getting my deputies to look after these 
schools, lest lads might attend who either did or ooulcUattend a day school, 
with tne intentiod of swelling ttys nitmbers in the night school. I am 

S lad to say that I have heard the best reports of ' the sohools. One of my 
eputies mentions thd oase of a petty 'shopkeeper learning to read and 
keep his aoodunts in one of these sofools when he was near fifty. ; and 
anerthe* oase of a boy taken away from a day sohool tJ work-in tho 
fields, who oontinued studying * in a ijight sohool till he gained a ’ 

• Three other scholarships of the worst kind, tenable for one year in a normal school, were 
carried off by students of improved pAthsalas. 
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scholarship, and joined a normal school. It is questionable if many, lads 
taken'out of their natural sphere would he benefited thereby, but this 
lad’s case is of“ course an exceptional one, and he promises to be a good 
and useful teacher of his own vernacular in days to come. These schools 
are attended by 6,755 Hindus, 273: Muhammadans, and 20 Christians. 
One belongs to the upper olasses (he is son of a large landholder), 2,295 
to the middle, and 4,752 to the lower olasses. , I have seen three or four 
of these schools during th6 year. •*. , 

^Normal School.-.— ^The sohool at Burdwan for training teachers 
for elementary schools has just completed its ninth session. Since its 
establishment it has sent out 366* certificated teaohers to the districts 
of Burdwap, Bankura, Birbhoom, and’Hooghly. During this year a class 
for training pandits has been acldedto tfie others, but no addition has 
been made to the establishment on this acoount. At the end of the 
year there were respectively 56 and 10 men under training for village 
teacherships and for panditships. We hove been obliged to limit the 
number of students in the old department to 56 instead of 75, as 
originally arranged, owing to the necessity of paying & high House rent 
from savings^ The daily average attendance was 44°in this department, 
the soanty attendance being (lue to sickness amongst the pupils. At 
the general examination of thd 1 - training schools in Bengal 58 candi- 
dates presented themselves from the sohool, 55 gained certificates, 6 of 
the mumber passing in the first division. This was a very satisfactory 
result. 'Of the expenditure in this school — 

Bs. 3,060 were on acccount of stipends. 

„ 1,340 ( „ of house rent. 

„ 1,737 „ of salaries of teaohers. 

',, 291 „ of servants, 

and the balance .for land rent and petty expenses. 

Girls’ Schools. — There are two schools — one at Burdwan and 
one at Baniganj — for European and Eurasian children, which are 
assisted by Government grants aggregating Bs. 900 a year. As 
the schools were only attended' by 30 little girls, the education of each 
cost Government Bs. 30 a year. As fees tt little more than this sum 
was collected, Whilst towards their support the sum of Bs. 413 was 
subscribed by* resident^ in the stations where the schools are placed. 
These schools are certainly expensive, but it is almost necessary and 
highly desirable that Government should help Englishmen serving in 
this country on small salaries to bring up their daughters properly. 

* For native girls there are eight schools in the<distri8£, attended by 
about 180 ohilarea. The grants to them amounted to Bs. 822, or 
Bs. 4-9 for each little girl. One “of these schools, sitilated at Gutfra, is a 
really excellent girls’ schoql ; the others are at best fair. Besides those 
‘in regular schools, there are 35 1 girls who read with boys in path- 
salas under improvement. As ,c in ©their districts, Government pays 
Be. 1 for every five girls who ban read easy sentences and writs oiftne 
palm leaf; but my deputies ajl cry out against such an illiberal rate of 
payment. The new ©rrangeftient certainly fails to draw so many girls 
to the boys’ ^ohool as did an allowance of Be. 1 for every eight 
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girls on the rolls. It certainly seems at prat sight useless to have a 
number of girls coming to sohool who never even learn to' react ; but 
..we are dealing with an exceptional case. It is very desirable to break 
through the prejudices which exist against female education; and 
nothing would so much assist the gpod work, # whioh we may hope will 
. be going on in another generation, as the drawing a large number of 
girls now to sohool, even though they may learn little or nothing there. 

TTninspectj*) PATHSALAs.-^rThe returns submitted by the police 
show the existence of only 60*0 pathsalas in the district, attended by 
about 10,000 children*— that is, on an average Dy between 16 ahd 17 
each. I think the number of schools is largely under-estimated, and 
that the smaller schools have <been left out. There are probably 
1,600 uninspected schools, attended bf 20,000 ohildregi. * 


BURDWAN {NORTH OP ADJAY ONLY).' 

* From the Report of*Babn Bhudeo Mookerjea. 

A small slip of the Burdwan revenue district, lying ^north of the 
Adjay, has a few schools under my inspection ; the district of Burdwan 
itself belongs to the south-west division. 

The statistics of the schools. under my inspectioh are given in the- 
following tables*-!- . • * 




l 


! ! 

• 
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Number on tub 

ROLLS AT THE 
END OF THE 
YEAR. 

-d 

1 
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1 

0 

1 

l 

1 

•o 

I- 

4 

I 

1 

i 

| 
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9 

a 

S3 * 

D 

1 ’ 

VI 

X3 

3 

CO 

! ■ 

• i 


ij 

Others. 

Total 

Average daily 
ance. 


. 

| 

Rs. A. P. 

• 

Rs. 

9 

A. P. 

■ 

t 

Rs. *A. P. 

• a 

Rs. A. P. 

» 





Middle English ... 

Aided 

1 

681 14 0 

s 1,087 8 0 1 

• 

964 8 0 

2.861 2 0" 

* . 

120 

• 

37 

i 

167 

104 

Ditto Vernacular 

VI 

Ditto 

1 « 

3 

155 12 0 

332 2 0 

313 2 0 

• 

827 0 0 

85 

1 

... 

80 

• 03 

• 

Primary „ 

• • 

Ditto 

• 

a 

9 

211 14 0 

a 

635 8 0 

• 

a 

• 

24 0 0 

• 

88* 0 0 

237 

9 

... 

240 

140 

Girls* 

9 

■J— 1-. 

Ditto 

• 

• 


* 

• SI 

• 

• • 

less 

** 

% 


11 

... 

... 

11 



* A girls* cites attached to pathsala. 

There is no normal sohool within this part. • 
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The social position and okste of the pupils are shown below 
' Social Position. 
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Btirdwan Division . — ifcw^ra District. 
From’ the Report of Mr. R. L. Martin. 


Bankura. — The statistics which His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor requires for £ach class of schools if the district are shown in 
the accompanying table : — 


- ■■■-: % 

Number of schools. 

1 

a. 

° . 

Fees realized. 

T 

i 

1 

Subscriptions and 
other local in : 
come. 

Expenditure in the 
schools during 
the year. 

Number of 
scholars on last 
day. 

1 

• 

il 

S* 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



Higher schools. Government ... • ... 

• 1 

10 

4,248 

2,055 

48 

6.351 

222 

176 

M ,, t sided ... ... ... 

2 

12 

• 

1,402 

1,440 

1,697 

4,593 

216 

178 

„ „ unaided... | 

... 

... * 



....r 




Middle schools. Govt. Vernacular • ... 

6 

tt 

748 

1,121 


1,869 

* 870 

2SJ 

„ „ aided English 

7 

23 

1,1&5 

1,844 

1,947 

4,875 

277 

238 

„ „ Vernacular 

14 

30 

1,831 

2,525 

1,475, 

iKid 

788 

610 

tt .• unaided ... ... 


... 






• 

Primary schools. Government ... 

... 

... 


• 






.. tt aided ... ... ... 

55 

•40 

1,524 

3,258 

220 

4,090 

1,986 

1,433 

„ >, unaided 

t427 

427 

1 16.000 

• 


16,000 

10,754 

8,000 

Girls' schools «. t ... ... ... 

4 

7 

4 

066 

676 

1,408 

116 

71 

% 

m 


| 20,(172 

« 

12,909 

6,063 

s 

■ ■" ’ 

46,020 

H670 

10,003 


* Nine of the forty-six masters each teach a night school. » • 

f This is the number given by the police of schools not on the books of the Educational 
4 Department. 

J Estimated on the supposition that each boy pays on an average two aipas a month. 

• • • 

The numbers which I have given for urftideij and uninspected 
primary schools cannot be entirely relied upon. If we therefore except 
them, we find that the year closed with 88 schools, against 83 at me 
commencement, whilst the pupils only increased from 8,903 to 3,922. 
The five new schools opened during the year were primary schools under 
trained village teaohers. That the number of scholars did not increase 
proportionally to the increase in gohoBls, is due to the fact that fever 
raged severely in *the south-east *comfer iff the district, the portion 
which is richest in schools. In these 88 sohools * 148 masters were 
employed. Thte Government granfrwarti little leas than Rs. 13,000,*whilst 
the ftioosne from fees was very nearly Rs. 11,000, and from subscriptions,' t 
&o., exceeded Rs. 6,000 ; the total expen<Jiture being Rs. 30,000. The ’ 
average daily attendance was low (owing to the foyer), as it fell short 
of three thousand by seven. * 
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In the district there ar« three higher schools, — that direotly unde 
the management of the department in the town -of Bankura, and thos 
assisted by grants-in-aid at Ajudhya and Kuohiakol in the south 
eastern portion of the zilla. I inspected each school during the year. Ii 
the Government sohool there are t^ro Muhammadans and one Christian 
r the others, as well as alTthe pupils of the aided sohools, are Hindus 
16 belong to the upper, 293 to the middle, and 129 to the lower olassei 
of society. ' » , * t . 

. The Government a dhool employs ten masters for 222 boys, whilst 
the other two employ twelve for 216. Government spent Rs. 2,000 in the 
former against Rs. 1,400 in the latter; but from the Government school 
twelve boys passed the University Entrance Examination, whils t from 
the aided schools only two passed: and in the Government sohool the 
boys themselves paid Rs. 4,250 as fees, whilst in the aided sohools they 
paid only Rs. 1,500. A quarrel between two rival zemindars who 
used jointly to contribute to the support of the school at Kuchiakol, 
and a clever, but idle and tricky, head-master, oaused a great falling 
off (from 189 to. 148) in that school. But a good head-master 
has been appointed there, and it is placed under the management 
of one gentleman only, and I have every ‘ reason to expect much 
better results^this year from this as well as from the other aided 
higher sohool. • To Babu Radha Ballav Sinha Dev the thanks 
of ‘ the department are due, as he contributes, largely to the 
support of four good schools; — a higher English, a - middle vernacular, 
a primary vernacular, and' a girls’ school, — and by his influence and 
example has done a great deal to spread education in the part of the 
district where he lives. The cost of each boy’s education in the Govern- 
ment school and in the aided schools has been respectively Rs. 31 and 
Rs. 20, of which sums Rs. 10 and Rs. 6-4 have been contributed by the 
State. . 

Middle English Schools. —There are seven schools of this class, 
of which I have viqitfd three during the year They were attended by 
only 277 boys at the close, against 378 at the commencement of the year. 
The principal falling off was without doubt due to the epidemio fever, 
which for a tixhe completely emptied the benches of the Jibta, Kotal- 
pur, and Talsagra schools, situated in the south-east of the district. 
Another sohool at Bishnapur hri& suffered greatly from the transfer 
of Babu Ratan Lai Ghosh from the sub-division of Garbeta, as 'his 
successor does not ask the subscribers to pay up their arrears, and two 
*other schools have suffered owing to a want of proper Accommodation ; 
this is being now remedied. The only sohool whioh in point of num- 
bers improved during the year -has o been t}\at at Sonamuki. ‘'dm the 
middle English sohools each *boy’c education cost Rs. 14," of whioh 
Rs. 5-8 was contributed Dy the State. One cboy (from Kotalpur) 
gained a minor scholarship. Fow Muhammadans attend these sohools ; 
'all the others are Hindus. No hoy belonged to the upper, 185 belonged 
to the middle, and 92 to the lower classes of society. 

Middle Vernacular .—There are nineteen schools of this (He ss 
attended by 1 6 1Q5 boys, against 1,252 at the commencement. The falling 

c V 
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Burdican Division . — BanJkira District. 

off is due nearly entirely to the fever, tut in a measure .also to the 
opening of improved- village schools. Four schools are meant to be 
models ; two are really so. One is placed in the jungles in the west of 
the district. I he aided vernacular schools (fourteen in number) in 
Bankura are, I think, # the best of th^ir kind m my division. All the 
scholarships of the district were gained by ‘students of aided schools, 
to the entire exclusion of the pupils from tho Government schools, 
and this too though fourteen hoys from the latter passed the examin- 
ation successfully. The cost of each boy’s education has been 11 s. 5 
in the Government and Rs. 7-8 hfthe aided schools. In the case of 
the former the State has contributed Rs. 3, and in the latter a fraction 
over that amount. Almost all the students are Hindus, as there are 
only 7 Muhammadans and two Cliristians. Of the pupils, 327 
belonged to the middle and 778 to the lower classes of society. Of these 
schools I visited during the year twelve. • 

Primary ScHooLs.-i-Fifty-five schools attended by 1,^86 children 
appear on my roll. Of these 1,508 are boys and 227 are girls reading 
in 46 day pathsalas : whilst nine* .night schools ai^ attended by 251 
men and lads, who during the day labor for their bread. This shows 
an increase during the fear of 5 schools, 18 L boys, and 105 girls, whilst 
in the night schools there is a loss of two scholars only. The cost of 
each scholar’s education during the year has been Rs. 2-10, of which 
amount Government has had to pay Es. 1-11. With the exception 
of two Muhammadans all aro Hindus. 777 belonged to the middle 
and 1,209 to the lower classes. I have seen fwo of those schools. 

Girls’ Schools. — Besides the 227 girls whp road in boys’ pathsalas 
there are four girls’ schools in the district. Two are in the town of 
Bankura,— one being called a mission girls’ schools, simply, I believe, 
because it is supported by the Christian residents, who employ a native 
Christian ana* his wife as teachers : the other two are at Patroshaer and 
Kuchiakol. The last is much tho best of tho f<?ur, and really a very 
good and useful school; the others are barely but they do good 
work as pioneers. In the girls’ schools there are 116 children, educa- 
ted each at a cost of Rs. 14-8, the charge to Government being 
Rs. 7. Of these children ong is a* Christian # and .dno a Muham- 
madan ; all the others are Hindus. 48 belong to tho middle and 
68 to the lower classes. I have seen # three of Jblieso schools during the 
year. My Deputy Inspector in the south of tho district says that 
4i the blind prejudices ana social customs which have so long proved 
“ impediment? in oui* way, are rapidly passing off. Widowhood is nd 
u more talked of as a necessary consequence of a girl’s being educated. 
“ MaAfed girls of *10 or V year% ol(J often attend a school with the 
“ consent of their parents and husbands.” The Deputy Inspector was 
able to open a girls’ school with thirfy* pupils in Bisliunpur, which is a 
stronghold of* superstition and pApisKce, but as money was not-* avail- 
abl8 for a grant-in-aid, it was necessary to close it. A great point has 
been undoubtedly gained ; the people hardly now object to the educa- 
tion of their girls, but they do object to # pay for jjb. Both my deputies 
think that girls’ schools in this zilla, supported by ,Gor element, would 

* * 4 
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be well attended, and that even the offer of rewards to girls who made 
good progress would greatly oonduce to the spread of female education. 
For many years I have advocated the offer of prizes or • small scholar- 
ships for girls. ‘ 


BIRBHOOM DISTRICT. 

From the report of Bobu Bhudev Mookerjea , tinder whose inspection this 
t district has bqeh placed from 1869 till the present time . 

« e 

The district of Birbhoom, as ejsewhere already noticed, has begun 
to suffer under the scourge of that epidemic fever which has been for 
so many years devastating the fairesf portion of Bengali The number 
of students in s6hool has necessarily begun to diminish, and here and 
there people are feeling a want of interest in school matters. That the 
educational progress of the district has been next to nothing under such 
circumstances, may be easily accounted for. The attendance in most 
schools has grown less, and some schools have been closed for a time, 
and one finally ; yet I make bold to say that if (jthe grant-in-aid and 
pathsala syutems could have operated as unrestrained during the past 
year as they once did, the desire for education 'would have remained 
strong enough to have given to the district an increase of schools and 
scholars notwithstanding the prevalence ol the epidemio and its 
demoralising tendencies. A a it is, I proceed to give, the statistics of the 
different classes of schools in the district. 


'Higher Class English. 



Number of schools. | 
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• 
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(Government ... 

l 

6,307 2 0 

2,516 9 9 


5,013 ll c 9 

208 

12 


220 

149 

9 

Aided 

2 

615 -6 6 

934 5 9 

1,681 3 0 

3,230 15 3 

106 


*’• 

109 

85 

1 

Unaided 

1 








95 

- 


Total 

4 

|4,«12 8 6 

3,450 15 6 

1,281 3 0 

t 

9,144 11 0 

c 

... * 

... 


424 




■ c v 

On' tiie zilla school the* Secretary to the Local Committee of Publio 
Instruction reports as follows : — ’ 

* ' “ The ]k>oal Committee met fipur times during the past % yedt to 

’ discuss several important questions cohnected with the school, and it is 
gratifying to observe that the several measures adopted by them have 
met with sucqpss and have tended to the welfare of the institution. 
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“ Early in the last year the Committee’s attention was directed to 
the fact of the lower classes becoming gradually extinct in consequence 
of there being few applications for admission into those classes, where 
particularly the fee rates appeared to be disproportionately high. The 
Committee therefore, thought fit to recommetod a reduction in the fee 
rates of the 6th and 7th olasses from Be. 1*8 to Be. 1, allowing the 
higher rates in the higher olasses to stand as before. A further recom* 
mendation for, restoring the .8th class on reduced fee rate of eight 
annas per head was sent up in October last. • Both these measures 
were sanctioned by the Director* of Publio Instruction and carried out 
during the year, the first from June 187 1 , the second from January 1872. 

“ As a consequence of the measures of reduction noticed in the last 
paragraph, the numerical strength of the school- has risen from 138 at 
the beginning of the year to 220 on the 31st March 1872. 

*“ Owing to the falling off in the number of pupils during the years 
1869-70 and 1870-71,. corifeiderable reductions, aggregating Bs. 840 
a year, were made in the instructive staff and in the servants’ establish- 
ment of the school ; and although *vithin the last ^por the number of 
pupils has increased oO per cent., no, additional hand has beep employed, 
but arrangements have "been made for .the management of the addi- 
tional 8th class by the existing staff of teachers. 

“ It is hoped, however, that further improvements in the finances 
of the school wilt take place as the pupils recently enrolled in the lewer 
classes come up to the higher ones by* gradual promotions in due 
course of time. * 


“ There has been a marked improvement in the attendance of 
the pupils, which undoubtedly is indicative of a more improved state 
of discipline. The percentage of absence during the year (viz. 11*3) 
has been reduced to a point below which it is hardly possible to go. 

“ There fire four pupils belonging, to two respectable families of 
the district at present dwelling in this boarding-house on payment of 
a monthly rent of Be. ,1 per head. The boarding arrangements are 
left to the pupils themselves, who have* servants appointed by their 
parents to take care of them. The usefulness of this institution has 
not yet been perceived by the ppople of .the district, who prefer allow- 
ing their wards to lodge , in houses in the baztr with some muktear 
to sending them to the ward-house, where they might be better looked 
after by the head-master, of the school, under whose superintendence 
i/lio ward-house is* 9 

“ Babu &$a Chandra Soma, the head-master, is a very energetifi 
and able head of the school, and the general results speak highly in 
favor bf his management. » It will be bbserved that of the boys under 
his own immediate tuition, the dumber prho passed the Entrance 
Examination was considerably above*the average. , • 

The school ia in my opiniorf^leing admirably. Its finances are 
not^et'come to be*as flourishing as # they once were, but the teaching* 
under the supervision of the presefnt head-master, Babu Siva Chandra 
Soma, is become more effective in all the Classes. t Babu Siva Chandra 
is a man truly devoted to hia work ; he pays due. attention to. eveiy 
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olass and to every subject of study. The system he has lately intro- 
duced* of drilling the junior pupils in mental arithmetic under the 
native system would, if as heartily adopted in all _ the zilla schools, do 
away with every ground for the reproach that our pupils in _ Govern- 
ment schools are not sufficiently quick in account^. The discipline at 
• the Suri school was never c better than now. The two aided higher 
class English schools are also doing fairly', but they are as yet young 
institutions. The Revd. Mr. Isaao Allen’s unaided sobbed seems to have 
declined. 

The statistics of the middle class English schools are given 
below : — 

.. Middle Glass English. 
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I 
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. 
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10 

1,467 5 0 

2,588 3 4 

3,026 9 7 

7,023 1 8 

348 

4 

... j 

352 
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Those schools are on the whole going on well. They have passed 
the full number of candidates at the last minor scholarship examinations. 

The statistics of the middle clatfs vernacular schools are shown in 
the next table. r « i 

Middle Vernacular Schools. 
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District 


Most of these schools are doing fairly, and the one at .the Sudder 
Station is the best school of its kind in this division. ♦ 

The statistics of the primary schools are given below : — 


Primary ^ Schools. , 
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■ 

• 
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Many of the pathsalas are doing almost as well as good middle 
vernacular schools. 


The statistics of the girls’ schools, inclusive of girls’ classes in 
pathsalas, ore shown below : — 


English Schools. 
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* There are 5 girls* classes attached to pathsalas. 
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In the two aided girls’ sohools at Labpur and Suri the attendance 
has improved. The Suri girls’ school under the Hevd. Mr. Isaao Allen 
is coming to be popular at the station. I found eight girls in this 
school studying English. 

The social position and caste of the pupils of all the above regu- 
larly inspected schools are shown in the next two tables : — 


Social Position. 


-C*. r \ . . . - r 

Natu&e of Schools. 

< 1 / 

Upper. 

H 

Lower. 

Total. 

Higher English 


283 

46 

329 

Middle English 

l» 

238 

111 

352 

Middle Vernacular... ... ... ... .... 

2 

303 

335 

640 



i 



Primary schools* ... ... ... 



- 181 

610 

797 

Girls* schools 

< 


07 

50 

117 

* Total ... 

0 

1,072 * 

1,158 

2,235 


Caste and Creed. 
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The caste and qualifications of the teachers appear in the two 
following tables : — • * 


Caste and Creed. 


Number of teachers employed 

Hindus ... 

Christiana ... # 
Muhammadans ... • 


... 128* 
126 


128f 

1 

1 

» 

20 

1 

25 

28 

7 

45 

are named 


Number of teachers 1 ... 

M.A ' 

B. A., or senior scholarship certificate ... 

First Arts ... ... ... ... d. 

Entrance or junior scholarship certificates 1 

Toachership certificate 

■ Certificates from the Inspectors of Schools * 

Normal school certificate . 9 ... ... ... ... *. 

Training school certificate 

Minor or vernacular examination certificate ... ... 

Without certificate ... ... * u ... ... ... ^.. 

The friends of 1 education in tfre Birbhoom district 
below : — * • 

Babu Bam Banjan Chakravarti, zemindar, Hetampur. 

„ Bisvamvam Siyha, zemindar, Baipur. * 

Maharani Sornamahi of Kasimbazar. 

Maharajah of Burdwan. 

Maharajah of Bonoariabad. # 

Babu Navin Chandra Ghosh, zemindar, Syjithia. 

„ Giris Chandra Banuiji, „ Labpur. 

„ Pares Chandra Mukhurji, „ Kundola. 

„ Basik Lai Sinha and others, „ * Batikar. '• 

Mr. F. T? Beed, Manager of Hetampur estate. 

Babu Siva Chandra Sarkar, zemindar, Kirnohon. * 

„ Doarka Nath, Chakravarti, pleader, Suri. , 

„ ham Tarok Sarkar, zemindaY, TSurul. 

» 

{Close of the Report on the Birbhoom District by Babu Bhudev Mookerjea.~\ 


DISTRICT OF MIDNAPUR. 


JProm the Report of Mr. R. 'L. Martir 

In the Midnapur zilla on 31st March 1872 there were 275 schools 
attended* by 8,970,students ; of these, 7,890 were fftndus, 328 were 
Muhammadans, and.757 wfere eithfir^onthalis or Christians (principally 
the former) ; whilst 24, belonged to the*upper, 3, 174<i;o the middle, and 
5,771 to the lower classes of sooietjfc^jThere were 264 boys more in our 
schools §.t the beginning than at the close of the year, due undoubtedly 
to the outbreak of epidemio fever, in the north-east of the district. 

' " * ■> 

* Including all the teachers employed in Burdwan. > 

f Including all the teachers employed in the Burdwan district, already .reported on. 
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The statistics which His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor requires 
from each class of schools in the district are shown in the accompanying 
table: — * 


c 

tt 

District op Midnapurs « 

i 

c <- ' 

•s 

1 

i 

•s 

1 

|j| 

S* 

t 

1 

| 

Government grant. 

Subscriptions. 


3*6 

Pig 

©S3 

II 

Average daily 

attendance. 

1m 

L 

f 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



Higher schools. Government 

1 


4,935 




246 

192 


1 

6 

■EZ3J 

70S 



76 

50 

„ „ unaided 

2 

9 

1,954 




201 

141 

Total 

4 

25 

7,<V9 

8,45s 

6,139 

15,636 

523 

383 

Middle schools, English, aided 

17 

63 

3,487 

5,420 

5,918 

15,540 

826 

607 

h m ii unaided IH ... 

1 

• 2 

13 

... 

135 

148 

2 38 

23 

% Total 

18 

65 



i;053 

15,688 

864 

630 

Middle schools. Vernacular, Government... 

7 

' 1 18 

2,048 

1,812 

683 

4,443 

617 

390 

„ „ >, aided 

26 

62 

1,974 

3,988 

3,380 

9,343 

1,125 

777 

Total ... 

83 

80 

4,022 

5,800 

3,063 

18,786 

1,642 

1,167 

Primary schools, aided 

214 


4,929 


2,044 

17,132 

5,671 

3,059 

Normal schools, Government r ... 

1 

8 


6,172 

mmm X m 

6,172 

83 

53 

„ aided * ... 

1 

3 

... 

■jgjgj 


2,400 

65 

60 

Total ... 

2 

6 

■ 

7,872 


8,572 

138 

113 

Girls* schools, aided ... i 

S 

8 


372 

439 

811 

72 

54 

Zenana association 

1 

8 


360 

717 

J, 139 

60 

78 

Total ... 

• | ** 

4 

11 

32 

732 

1,156 

1,950 

132 

132 

Grand Total 

275 

t 

393 

20,182 



72.764 

8,970 

6,384 

Primary schools uninspected btft reported 




■ 

jj|j|g 




by the police f 

1,729 


emMI 

■ 


33,600 

19,174 

15,000 

< 




I 

1 





Higher CUtss Schools . — Thefe are jn Midnapur four higher schools, 
of which one, situated at the sadr station, is called a Government 
school, because it* is under the direct management of the Educational 
Department ; though of the amount expended in it Its. 4,935 were col- 
lected from the pupils as tuition fees, whilst the Government contribu- 
tion was Rs. 2,690. At the close of the year the' sohd&l’ was attended 
by 246 students, whilst the average daily attendance was 1 92. In this 
school there are ten masters. In onq, aided" higher . school (at 
Tamluk) the expenditure has been Rs. 768 from Government, Rs. 760 
from fees, and Rs. '2,602 from dttter local income. At the dose of the 
year there were 76 students in this neho ol, whilst the average daily atten- 
dance was 50. Six masters ore employed. In the two unaided schools 
taught by nine masters and attended at the close of the year by 20l 
students, there was collected ifi the shape of fees Rs. 1,954, whilst from 
other local sources Rs. 3,536 were contributed. One of these schools is 
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supported by the Rajah of Maisadal on his zemindary, nearly opposite 
Diamond Harbour. No schooling fee is realized. The other is managed 
by a committee of English gentlemen in Midnapur, and is attended by 

E oorer boys than those, who attend thp Government school, the masters 
eing also very inferior to those employed therein. 

Taking higher schools as a whole, we find in Midnapur that — 

1. The number of schools is ..*. 4 

2. „ „ of masters is . . ... * ... 25* 


3. „ amount of fees realized was Rs. 7,640 


4. „ „ of Government grant was ... „ *3,458 

5. „ „ of other local income was ... *„ 6,139 

6. „ total outlay on the schools was ... „ 15,636 


7. „ number of •scholars on the last day of 

, the year was ... # ... ... 523 

8. The average <Jaily attendance was ... . f. 383 


It is to be noticed* that the income of the higher schools during* 
the year was Rs. 1,600 in excess of the 'expenditure. This was due to 
some amount of good fortune in the receipts at Tamluk, the contractor 
for the school-house having very liberally made over to the sohpol 
committee all the^upfits that he made in* building the school-house 
at the rates fixed by the Department of Public Wprks, whioh pro- • 
nounced the house to be well constructed. The Committee is an active 
one, and seems to be fertile in devices for raising an income. Part of 
the money now at the credit of the sohool has been lent to a Rajah, at a 
high rate of interest, on the security of his zemindari part has been 
invested in a sgaall apothecary’s shop, wjiich pays well, and is said to 
do a great deal of good besides ; and part has bee A invested in stamped 
paper, whioh is sold at a profit and brings in a decent income to the school. 
It is also to be noticed that the average daily attendance is far below 
the number on the rolls at the close of the* year. This is in a great 
measure due to the fact that the schools* were in a very prosperous state 
at the end of the year as far as their numbers weap* concerned. I have 
seen during the year all these schools, except, that Supported by the 
Rajah of Maisadal. The Government sohool is *an excellent one;, the 
other two which I have seen are fair sohools. Five boys out of seven 
who underwent tfie trial from the Midnapur Government sohool passed ■ 
' the University Entrance Examination m the second grade, two of 
the mpniber gaining scholarships; one other lad passed in three 
subjects out of four.* Nonb failed*^ either language. From the other 
English sohool at Midnapur one boy passed in the third division. All 
the lads from Tamluk were last ye^ic.plucked, and none appeareddrom 
Maisyla^. That sohool has only been open two or three years, and up to 
the present time lads have not had time to work up to the standard. In 
the higher class sohools there were at the elpse of the year 491 Hindus, 
27 M uhammadans , and five Christians; whilst 15 belonged to the upper, 
463 to the middle, and 45 to the lower olasses. Jn the Government, 

'5 • 
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aided 1 and unaided sohools, the total cost for. the year of educating 
each pupil was respectively Its. 34-8, Bs. 41-8, and Bs. 30 ; the 
cost to Government being respectively Bs. '12-3, Bs. 12-6, and 
nothing. 

Middle Schools, English. — There is no Government school of this 
olass in the distiiot, but 17 schools are aided, and there is also an unaided 
school, the latter having bsen opened with the hope that aid would soon 
be given by Government. Taking all of one class together — 

1. The number of sohools is * ... 18 

2. „ „ of teachers is ' 65 


3. ,, amount of fees realized was 

4. „ ,, of Government grant was 

5. „ „ of other local income was 

6. „ total outlay was ... m 


... Bs. 3,500 

... „ 5,426 

... „ 6,053 

... „ 15,688 


7. „ number of scholars on the last day of 

. the year was . ... ... 0 ... 864 

r 8. The averago daily attendance was ...‘ ... 630 

If I look at these sohools solely as respects the amount of instruction 
imparted, I would say two of them (at Contai and Panskura) were excel- 
lent, that four others were good, seven fair, four moderate, and one (that 
at Monglapota) ba<J. Looking at them with reference to their management 
and the state of their local finances, I consider the condition of bn-lf of 
them, i.e., nine, to be excellent or good, of seven to be fair, and of two (at 
Chhattraganja and Kadra) to be very indifferent. It is strange that the 
three worst schools are all in the north of the district, in the sub-division 
of Garbet. The 1 unsatisfactory condition of the Kadra and the Manglapota 
schools is in a great measure diie to the late change in the sub-divisional 
officer, and to the fact that they hold diametrically opposite views as te 
the way in which ■ Government should act in> the matter of education. 
The officer who has left (Babu Batan Lai Ghosh, b.a.) held that the 
ignorant people in the sub-divjsion were sick men ; that as the latter 
often object to foedicine as unpalatable^ so do the former object in the 
matter of education : ne therefore, almost obliged the people to subscribe 
for sohools. His successor (Babu Jadu Nath Bosh, b.a.) says forcing 
is the sure way to make education disagreeable, and therefore though 
.he tells the people that 'though it is for their good, tp subscribe, ne 
certainly allows them to pay or not as they like? The' unsatisfac tory 
state of the finahoes at Chhattraganja is due to the transfer of the 
zemindari outohery from thg,t place, and «also to the want of active 
assistance on the part of the s^h-fiivisional officer* above referred to. 
It is worthy of remark that . thoug h Jhargram is a very unfavorable 
, field for an educationalist, it is the^IBsof a fairly prosperous sohool, which 
entirely owes its stability to the interest taken in it'by the Bajah, ‘'who, 
though himself an illiterate man, compels his amlah, retainers, «-nd 
servants, to send their boys to his sohool, and encourages the mandals of 
the villages 4n*his zemindari to send their sons to reside at Jhargram 
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for the purpose of being able to attend. He has shown 'also p good 
gyamplfl by sending His own grandson to the school, wh^ere he studies 
with the children of the Rajah’s ryots. Besides Jhargram the 
sohools at Monglapota, Sarbariya, Rangua, and Narayangar, depend 
entirely upon a single great man. In all tbp other schools there are a 
number of petty subscribers. 

During the* year I visited the Chjia^traganja, Manglapota, 
Garbet, Boliharpur, Oontai, Dantun, Rangua^and Narayangar sohools. 

In the middle class English schools there wfere at the close bf the 
year 826 Hindus, 30 Muhammadan^, and 8 Christians ; whilst 6 belonged 
to the higher, 483 to the middle, and 375 to the lowest classes. 

Middle Class, Vernacular.* There are seven Government sohools 
of this class and twenty-six aided schools ; taking theifl all together — 

1. The number of schools is ... • ... 33 

2. „ „ of masters is ... ... * 80 


3. amount of fees realized was... 

4. }> „ *of Government grant was 

5. }> „ of "other local»Sources was 

6. „ total outlay on schools was*... 


• • • 
9 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 


Rs. 

99 

99 

99 


4,022 

5,800 

3,963 

13,786 


7. „ number of ‘scholars on last day of the 

year, was ... ...* * ••• 1,642 

8. „ average daily attendance was * "... 1,167 

Of the seven Government sohools, four ara real model sohools ; the 
other three are situated in out-of-the-way places, where there is little or 
no demand for education. One of these latter in the south of the district 
is doing well ; the two others, in the extreme west, Have not as yet 
succeeded in ’exciting much desire for education amongst the people 
living in their neighbourhood. In the excellent vernacular school in 
the town of Midnapur the pupils paid as fees jast year Rs. 1,223. 

I find that in only two other vernacular .sohools in Bengal there is 
collected annually upwards of Rs. 1,000 a year. Iq one of those 
schools (in Caloutta) about Rs. 15,000 are annually collected ; the other 
is at Mymensing, where the collections are nbopt as much as at 
Midnapur. Next in fee income come Gauhati (with Rs. 900) and Sibsagar 
(with Rs. 800 annually ).. No other school collects as much as Rs. 600. 
Half of the aided vernacular schools afe _ in a very satisfactory, 
condition. In the gVeat majority of others whilst the instruction given 
is good the management and financial arrangements are only fair or 
vice vtrsd.. In one* case (at Pathra) I blass the school in each respect 
as fair only, and In that of Gobaitijifnpur against each head I would 
put moderate only; the other two are new sohools which promise 
well. In the Mohapal and Tilhlilopara schools almost the whole , 
expenditure has beta in each case borne by one wealthy individual ; . 
in the other sohools many gentlemen of the middle classes have 
contributed small sums. During the year! visited, besides the sohools 
in the sadr station, those at Anandapur and Tamluk. • 
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In the'middle clans vernacular schools there 'wore at ^edose 
the year 1 ,595 Hindus and 47 Muhammadans, whilst two belonged to the 
higher , 852 to the middle, and 788 to the lower classes. . 

In the Government vernacular sohools the education of each 
, pupil cost for the year Rs. 8-11,* whilst the charge to the State for 
each was Rs. 3-8. In the aided sohools the total oost and coat to 
the State were respectively,^. 9-1 and Rs. 3-14/ * 

At the Vernacular Scholarship Examination two four-year aoholar- 
shi ps were gain ed by pupils from Government, sohools, whilst live went 
to those from aided schools ; Government schools gained five one-year 
scholarships, whilst aided schools gained four only. 

During the, year under review the improvement of the existing 
middle class schools has occupied a considerable portion of the time 
« of myself and my deputies, and I think our efforts have been success- 
ful in improving their condition. On my 'recommendation grants were 
withdrawn from three schools, whose finances were in an unsatisfactory 
condition, and thi^lead others to be' more careful lest they should fare 
likewise. , . 

1 Primary Schools.— Only two* such sohools under native managers 
are aided under the grant in-aid-rules, but the American .Baptist 
• Mission has forty «two schools amongst the Sopthals, of which Govern- 
ment divides the expense with the mission, share ^and shore alike. 
Besides these, there are^ 162 improved day patLsalas and 8 night 
pathsalas. In these village schools it was supposed that tho teachers 
would get from their .pupils about Rs. 6 a month, but for reasons 
which I have entered into elsewhere, they hardly get half 
that am ount. It was decided that Government, to bear a moiety 
of the expense, should give each man Rs. 5 a month so long 
as he taught a school satisfactorily ; it would be cutting inches off the 
stick at both ends if Government cut down its contribution because a 
man received loss .t^an was expected from the, villagers ; so that now 
nearly two-thirds of the cost 6f 'these schools is borne by the State. 
Early in tho year under review, feeling dt absolutely necessary to 
repress the tendency which th^fee schools had to work up to a standard 
too high for them, s I informed my deputies hero as well as elsewhere that 
as the primary object of, a village r sohool was to teach the boys to 
wiite a good hand, to read written documents with facility, and 
to be versed in mental arithmetic and accounts, as well as in the 
composition of letters and deeds, no village teacher wa& Co be allowed 
to teach his boys the course used in a middle class vernacular school 
unless three-fourths of the guardians oJP the boys stated that they Vished 
such a oourse introduced, add that they did not ‘wish for any thing 
at all resembling the old class o¥ ‘pathsala undo! a guru mohasoy. I 
believe that by this moans these soheds have been kept down to what 
‘they were intended to be more ^than in previous years, but it is a 
* matter requiring careful attention. * 


1 Wqfkmen’s night schools at Midnap ur, and a school at I’urmanandpur. 
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S JEttong the primary schools oonnected with the Educational Depart- 
ment in Midivpur as a whole — 1 

1 . The number'of schools is 

2. „ „ of musters is f 


214 

206 


3. 

99 

amount qf fees realized was... 

Es. 

4. 

99 

.»* of Government grant waa ... 

,, 

6 . 

99 

of other local sources wa£ , ... 


6 . 

99 

total, outlay was ...* 

99 

99 

7. 

99 

number of scholars an the last day of 
the year was ... ' ... 


8. 

99 

average daily attendance during the 
year was ... ... .... 

• 


4,929 
IP, 072 
2 , 0 ** 
17,132 


•5,671 

3,959 


Of the students attending these schools, 4,789 were Hindus , 193 
were Muhammadans, whilst 689 were either Sonthals or Christians. None 
belonged to the upper, 1,266 to the middle, and 4,405 to the lower 
classes. I have visited 9 half a dozen of these schools during 1 the year . 

Normal Schools, — There are two •schools in the district whose 
object it is to train teachers for our vernacular schools : that supported 
by Government trains for Bengali schools, and that*supported partly • 
by Government find partly by the American Baptist Mission, trainfi for 
Sonthal schools. The teachers in the former school were wholly 
occupied for some years in turning out trained teachers for primary 
schools, but during the last year a class has also been opened corre- 
sponding to the lowest class in a higher grade normal school. This has 
been done without any extra charge to Government. Those studying 
with the object of becoming village teachers receive from Government 
(during the year they are so occupied) Es. 5 a*month. Up to the last 
year every lad who passed the final examination took. charge of a village 
school and became entitled to Rs.^ 5 % a month* from Government 
so long as he gave satisfaction. Dasf year no funds were available 
for opening new village * schools, aijd consequently .nine lads who 
passed the examination and gained Certificates. haVe not as yet 
obtained stipends ; but it is almost certain that the ufeual Es. 5 a 
month will soon be forthcoming for them. Forty-three other lads also 
passed, to whom Government was under an undertaking to pay {he 
regular allowance. Of their number, 38* have either opened or are 
engaged in opening Schools in the district. Since this school first opened, 
in 239 lads have gained certificates, and all opened village schools, 
either in this or one of Che neighbouiiry* districts, with the exception, 
of the nine men abo f ve referred fo* » Fifty-one lads from the school 
appeared thiayear at the Pass Examination for all (he training schools 
in Bengal ; fifty Of the number passed — a result which testifies 'to the t 
ability and successful work of the teachers of the school. In the, 
Sonthal normal school it was at* first nepessary to begin to instruct the 
students from the very alphabet. As a consequence for sometime it was 
not possible for men educated there to open village sfcheols, but it has 
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begun Bending out a supply, and 13 of the 42 teachers now 
employed in the Sonthal Tillages have gone out from this normal sohool. 
At first it waslneoessary to employ any teachers that oould.he procured, 
feat how a rule has been made that no man is given charge of a school 
who has not gone through^ course 1 of training in the normal school. 
Of the old class of teaonera employed, two were : decidedly ' superior 
to Oie others ; they lived in villages near the borders of civilization, and 
had^ themselves attendecfiifdigenous Bengali pathsalas. .Twelve of their 
pupil* are now employed as Sonthal schoolmasters, and some of the 
number. are quite equal, if not superior, to their former instructors. 
Twice a year all the Sonthal teachers are oalled together to a village 
centrioally situated about twenty ^nilel from Midnapur. and are examined 
by the Baptist Missionary. I make a point of attending this gathering 
whenever possible and taking my share in the examination. The results 
con each occasion are o&refully tabulated; and it is pleasant to be able to 
say that whilst the course is slightly extended* on each oc casio n, the 
marks gained have been also deoidedlv higher half-year after half-year, 
and that there is a (Treat desire amongst the younger teachers to gain 
higher marira than those gained by r the more experienced. Already 
several have passed in the race pne of the two teachers, who were for 
some time the best, and are pressing dose upon the footsteps of the 
M other, who is obliged himself to study hard to keep his position. 
Besides reading, writing, and spelling, all that they at present learn is 
an easy arithmetic, or rather collection of Bengali tables, called “ Dara- 
path the very elements of grammar (the formation of compound 
letters and words) and c the definitions of the various terms used in 
geography. 

Tne following is the information required by Government os far as 
normal schools are concerned ? — 


O c 


Normal schools Ml ••• 

(•* 

Number of teachers ° ... c / ... 

c 

Amount of fees realized ^ ... 

,) of Government grant 

c 

• „ from other local sources 
„ total outlay waa *■ 


Number of scholars on last day of year 
Average ‘daily attendance t 



. There is no comparison between these - schools ; the Government 
sohool'is by muoh the superior. 1 lately had the pleasure to enrol 
amongst the pupils bf the Government normal school the most 
intelligent apcF most advanced Sonthal I have ever seen. He has been 
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the Mission as a visitor of their sohools, "and when 
iie will understand- better what a school ought to be— he 
will be muoh more useful than he now is. Of the students attending 
►the Government sbhool, all were Hindus. Sinoe the establishment 
of this sohpol one Muhhmmadan has jhined, and though he at first opened 
a school in a village chiefly inhabited by his country men, his pupils 
have by degrees left him. Sinoe the year .name to an end a Christian 
Sonthal, as alfeady said, had joined the sohjol. . In the aided normal 
school all the student? are either Sonthal or Christian lads. 2 ’have 
inspected both these schools during the year. 

Girls' Schools. — There are three girls’ schools and one sided 
Zenana Association, from which I have received returns; butl am also 
aware of two other girls’ sohools in the town of Midftapur, — one sup- 
ported by the residents in the station, the other kept up Dy the Baptist 
Mission for orphan girls (pijn oipa lly) taken in by them on* the oooasion 1 
of the famine six years’ age. There is also a private girls' school at 
Joykishnapur, in the north-east s of the district, attended by 22 girls. 
Of these three latter schools, I have received no statistics ; but they are 
attended by 70 or 80, girls. The three aided girls’ schools managed 
by native gentlemen and situated in the towns of Midnapur, Tamluk, 
and the village of Chandpur, are attended by 72 girls ; towards the cost 
of their education Government contributed during the year Rs. 372, * 
whilst subscriptions in their support to thq extent of Rs. 439 were raised. 
Girls in the mofussil will not pay schooling foes, but their, parents often 
subscribe to the sohool. Of the 72 girls, 60 belong to the middle, 
and 12 to the lower classes of society. I 'have visited two of the 
three sohools. 

During the year the ladies connected with the Midnapur Baptist 
Mission and their assistants taught on ah average 78* native ladies in 
zenanas in tfie town. At the close 6f the year there were only 60 
under instruction ; the falling off was due to the fact that a native lady 
in the town joined the Church of England ; .this iof course led to the 
olosure of many doors against Christian teaohers. In the village sohools 
there are 106 girls under instruction ; last year there jvere 185. The 
falling off. is due to the fact that teachers used tp be pdid for every girl 
who attended ; now they are only paid for every girl Who can read 
easy sentences and write on palm leaf. ■’ 

Uninspected Indiqexotjs Schools.— There are, hy the pohoe 
returns, \,72& indigenous sohools in the ‘zilla entirely unconnected 
with Government, and attended by 19,174 students. It is believed that, 
owing to inquiries having been made on the subjeot, about 100 similar 
schools have been closed.* The people .cannot understand the reason 
for suoh inquiries.' In their opini^D* inquiry precedes taxation, and 
therefore some of the teaohers or the smaller sohools have dosed them 
thrqpgb fear of being taxed. Of bourse these men have attempted to 
hide the faot that they ever taught, a school ; they oannot therefore be’, 
found and re- assured. It will be seen, that each teaoher has on an 
average 11 pupils only; the largest (average) sohools are in thanna 
Midnapur. As might be expected, here the schools are attended, by on 
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an average, 1 6*5 boys. The thannas in which the schools are next largest 
are Daspur in jhe north-east, Potaspur in the south-east, Garbeta in 
the north, Tamluk and Maslandapur in the east of the district. In all 
these thannas the average number of pupils in eaoh pathsala is above 
1 4. The smallest attendance is in thannas Gopiballavpur an d Jhargram 
in the extreme west of the district; there, there are only respectively 
5 and 6 pupils for eaoh Jeaoher. In Raghun&thpur, Contai, Egra, 
Sutahattee, Dantun, anct Bhogabanpur,‘all in the sodth-east, and in 
Nawftfengar, just south of Midnapur, the pathpalas are attended by 
less than ten boys eaoh. On the .whole I am inolined to th™1r the 
return fairly correct, as great care was taken. In every case is given 
the name of the teaoher and the dumber of his pupils, whilst the actual 
numbers agree nhrly mth. the estimates of my deputies ; but I do not 
o think it can be wholly relied on, since in thanna Potaspur we find 74 
J pathsalas attended on an average by 15 pupils, whilst in the adjoining 
thanna (Egra) we find only 23 pathsalas attehded on an average by 
only 8 pupils. , . 

On the whole'* it appears that? in zilla Midnspur there are about 
28,000 children under instruction, cf whom about one-third are in 
schools regularly visited by ^officers of the Educational Depart- 
ment. 

In eaoh of tfie jails at Midnapur elementary instruction is given 
to all those who wish for. it, the teachers also being 5 prisoners; in the 
Central Jail fifty, .and in the District Jail thirty men meet between 6 
and 8 o’clock every evening. The number who attend sohool is larger 
in proportion to the number of prisoners in the District Jail. The 
Superintendent explains this by the fact that the prisoners are not so 
hard worked as are those in the Central Jail. In my opinion it would 
be good if every prisoner was obliged to attend school. 
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Frbm the Report of Mr. Woodrow. 

Hooghly District. — The portion of the Hooghly zilla on the 
banks of the Ganges, tying between .Tribeni and Calcutta, is better off, 
both in the number and quality of its schools, than any other part of 
my oirole. The strip of land on which this singular development of 
education has takbn place is about thirty-flue miles long, and scaroely 
half a mile wide. It does not contain one pel cedt. of the area of the 
whole zilla (1,962 square miles), and yet some of the best sohools in 
the whole Bengal Presidency are collected within its limits. The seven 
most distinguished of these sohcvols are, (1) the Hooghly collegiate 
school, (2) the Hooghly branch school? (3) and (4) the uttarpara and 
Howrah sohools, all four under the management of Government ; (6) 
the most successful aided schools in my circle,, the aided school at 
Konnagar, (6) the Free Chusoh aided sohool at Hooghly, and (7) the best 
mofussil unaided college, that at Serampore. Serampore College was 
founded in 1818. The entire expense of the buildings, about £16,000, 
was met by the privfl,te earnings of *the Serampore iSissionaries — Carey, 
Marshman, and Ward. • After th# death of Dr. Marshman,*the oollege 
for many years was carried on at a heavy annual oost by J. C. Marsh- 
man, Esq. On his departure from India in 1856,ityras placed under 
the general direction of the Baptist Missionary Sooiety, which has since 
contributed towards its support and beoome identified with its oper- 
ations. Probably no European now alive has given so munificently to 
the cause of education in India as J. C. Marshman, Esq., who, on this 
ground and on others better known, deserves US be remembered as “ The 
Friend of India.” 

The Hooghly College is supported, partly by an. endowment and 
partly by feqp. The endowment is derived from a portion of the 
property left by a Mahomedan gentleman, named Mahomet Mohsim, 
of the Shia sect. His estate on his death was ‘estimated as worth 
Rs. 45,000 a year, an*d in his will hb divided iff Into nine portions, of 
Rs. 6,000 a year eaoh, whtyh he thus bequeathed — 

I. For the performance of pertain* Religious rites fCnd Rs. 
ceremonies, and for the repairs of the Imambara, 

&o., three shares, or ... * .... * .•• 15,000 

. II. For the maintenance of certain establishments and 

payment of pensions, four shares, or .. . _ ... 20,000 

III. For tWb trustees (each one share), of which “they * 

.Were to have the absolute disposal” .. . . ... 10,000 

• r .. — — 

45,000 


The trustees, appointed in V806 bn the death of the testator were 
subsequently accused of malversation, and the oharge being proved, they • 
in 1816 were dismissed. The Government then constituted itself one 
of the trustees and appointed another. The estate was let out in putni 
in 1817, a proceeding whioh cannot be sufficiently .regretted.. The 
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history of .all the great educational institutions in Europe shows that 
they have grown noh by a gradual increase in the worth of land. 
Their experience ought to prove to us that if an educational institution 
is to last for ages, its funds should be invested in land on long but 
terminable leases. The Government was justly entitled to do as it 
liked with its one-ninth* share. The resolution of the . Governor- 
General in Council, in October 1835, carried out tjie decision of the ' 
Privy Counoil and othir*’ courts. Though the present, arrangement is 
legal, and the Mussulman community owe thanks to Government that 
unscrupulous trustees were not perinitted to dissipate the property of 
the testator, yet it is possible that (jonduot striotly legal and rigorously 
upright has not conciliated the good-will it has merited. More money 
should be' spent specially on Mussulmans. Under the present system 
of accounts the charity appears to spend money where it ought not to 
spend, to save whererit ought not to save, and to obtain no credit for 
what it really spends on behalf of Mussulmans. 

The fees are derived chiefly from Hindus, who pay from two to five 
rupees monthly, w^ile Mussulmans p’ay only one rupee ; yet the accounts 
shew that %&ch student, Hindu or Mussulman, costs the charity the same 
sum, which is not the fact. Money Is thus represented to be spent on 
Hindus which is not spent on them. 

Moreover, instruction at Hooghly is tended, as it were, to 
students at less than its primary oost. It is worth more than the price 
paid for it, whether the recipients be Hindus or Mahomedans. If 
Mahomedans are allowed'to buy the article at less than a third of the 
price paid by Hindus, the remaining two-thirds of the price are really, 
though indirectly, paid* by the charity solely for Mussulmans. The 
difference in fees paid by Hindus and Mussulmans is a clear gain to the 
latter, and ought to be drawn in a monthly bill and debited to the 
charity. Hence the charity spends money on Mussulmans, but omits to 
take credit for the fact. 

Again, the expenditure on tho Arabic Department is incurred 
solely for the sake of Mussulmans, and ought to be debited to the charity . 
and not to the general account. Moulaveec are liberally entertained 
in the college dnd school for tl\e‘ sake qf the Mussulman students, and 
their salaries .ought to foe debited in the same way. In these cases the 
charity appears tosavo where it ddes not, and where it ought not, to save. 

• After the payments of the charges for tlje Imambara, the utmost 
amount that the testator contemplated to be ultimately available for 
*“ pious uses,” other than publio worship and feeding the Mussulman 
poor, was Bs. 20,0,00. Fostered by Government management^, and its 
gift of its share of Bs. 5,000 a year^ these Bs. 20,000 nave- grown to 
Bs. 54,000 a year. To benefit the ■poor, whatever might be their race or 
oreed, was one of the ultimate objects of the Bs. £0,000, for Mussulmans 
alone 'benefited by the Bs. 15,000 devoted to the Imambara. Hence it 
•seems quite in accordance with the testator’s views that, if a substantial 
portion of the Bs. 20,000 were spent oh Mussulmans, the remainder 
should be available fpr the general good of the community. Considerably 
more than Rs. $0,000 are spent on Mussulmans. 
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Deputy Inspectors. — Hooghly, exclusive of Jahanabadj is super- 
vised by three Deputy Inspectors, one of whom takes the southern portion 
containing the distriot of Howrah, and the other two the northern portion 
containing Hooghly and Serampore. One of the latter Deputy Inspectors 
does not know enough 'English to examine a higher class school ; hence 
the English schools in his circle are inspected by his colleague. 

The schools'under each Deputy Inspector Jre shown in the accom- 
panying table : — , . * " 


Civil 

sub-division. 

School 

circle. 

• 

\ 

Name of Deputy Inspector 
of Schools. 

• _ 

Salary of 
Deputy 
Inspector. 

• 

Date offAppohit- 
rtient of Deputy 
Inspector. 

% 

t 

Number of 
schools 
in his cirole. 

- • 

Howrah ... 

South ... 

• 1 

Madhab Chandra Tftricasi- 
4lhanta. 

Rs. 150 

j 

7tt>May 1855 ... 

51 



* * 



Hooghly 

North ... 

Ambika Charan Basu 

• 

.. 100 

Oth July 1809 ... 

78 

Serampore ... 

• 

Central ... 

'Navagopal Tarkalankar ... 

• • 

.. 

■ 

lOtl^Feb. 1864 ... 

68 


Pandit Madhab Chandra Tarkasidhanta is the senior Deputy 
Inspector in my circle, and, I believe, in theVhole of Bengal, having been 
appointed in May 1855 to inspect the model schools established by Sir 
Frederick Halliday, and placed under the inspection of Pandit Ishvar 
Chandra Bidyasagar. Bandit Madhab Chandra Tarkasidhanta is one of 
the best Sanskrit scholars in Bengal*, and his profound learning enti- 
tles him to great respect. He is now getting somewhat pld, and fever, 
arising from the malaria of Hooghly, kas.reduced^hjs strength. Still his 
services are acceptable to his schools, tpd his reports and returns, though 
long on their way, are good when they do arrive. 

• 

Pandit Navagopal Tarkalankar is alsd a good Sanscrit scholar.. 
He was appointed t<? the inspection of patshalas when the system of 
the improvement of such schools was started and placed in the charge 
of BabuBhudev Mukherja • 

Babu Ambika Charan Basu was bead master t>f the aided school 
at Ilsoba Mondlye, and afterwards fifth master at the Berhampur 
College. • On the transfer of Babu Haran Chandra Chatterji to Hazari- 
bagh, he succeeded to the work as deputy Inspector of Schools in the 
northern portion of Hooghly, and of Eifglish schools in the central 
portion. Me is a good, serviceable officer. 
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The Qreed bf the Pupils and Teachers in Government Aided and Unaided Schools 
€ in Hooghhj, 



• 






9 



Description op 

* 

i 

1 

■ i Hindus. 

If 

Mussulmans. 

CHRISTIANS. 

Total. 

SCHOOLS. 

I Pupil 









& 

s. Teaohen 

s. Pupil 

s. Teachen 

1 . Pupil 
• 

9. Teachen 

». Pupil 

A Teachers. 




f * 


A 





Higher schools . 


0 








Government ... 


4 1,171 

* 48 

102 

f 

5 

ii 

2 

1,29 

1 65 

Aided 

... 2 

1 2,35< 

1 114 

c 

32 

1 < 

!» 

16 

7 

2,4ft 

1 121 

Total . 

.. f 2J 

5 3,634 

li 162 

134 

5 

27 

0 

3,69 J 

f 176 

c Unaided J 

r _ 

1 ft... 






72t 

> 82 

Total . 

.. 28 

1 



k 



4,421 

208 

Middle schools. 

I 

r 


t- 




| 

■h 

fEngl&h .. 
Cfcvt. ...J 

1 1 1 

| 130 

5 




1 i 

1 

1 

C Vernacular . 

1 6 

510 

17 « 

4 






mm 

.... fBnglish ... 
* Aided...'! 

m 

1,303 | 

07 

31 

1 

i 

46 



100 

* C Vernacular . 

68 

8,233 

164 

77 


8 



164 


1 

, 5,260 

« 283 

112 

1 

63 

2 

6,431 

286 

Unaid* f En « liah 

2 

83 

6 

2 




86 

6 

***• l Vernacular . 

1 

SO 

2 





30 

2 


1 3 

113 

% 

2 




115 

8 

Total ... 

03 

5,379 

291 

114 

1 

63 

2 

6,646 

294 

Primary schools . 


<» « 




% 




Aided * 

66 

1,663 

69 


2 ‘ 

1 


1,940 

61 

Unaided 

• 

| 1 

' <- 

2 c 

|§9 

i. 
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2 

Unaided patshalas ... 

• 

2 itf 

6,636 

c 

H 

m 




6.636 

245 

Normal schools . 

■ 




« 


n 



Government 

B 

105 

• 

3 

4 


• 


H 

3 

Girld schools . 








v 


Aided 


Ml 

». 

< 

9 » 

68 

• 

8 

*634 

87 

Unaided 

a 

■ 

t 

«.... 


■■••o 




Total ofaGovernment 
' and aided schools. ... 

103 

11,141 

634 

626 * 

10 

139 

• 19 1 

11,809 

663 

• and 

■ 


H_ 



• 


I; 

Total of unaided schools 

252 

6,790 

• 

# 2V 

• 

2 



5 

r,521 

287 


■» — 









































































Return of the Hooghly District , including Howrah and Serampore. 
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Schools in Hooohlt. — Exclusive of the sub-division of Jahanabad, 
the Hooghly district contains 445 schools known to the Educational 
Department, with 19,330 pupils on their rolls, and t*aught by 850 
masters. The population of Hooghly by the last census is said to 
amount to 1,491,621 but as I do hot know the population of the 
sub-division of Jahanabad, whioh is under' Mr. Martin’s inspection, 

I cannot make tjie comparison of sohools and people whioh !• have 
given for othes. zillas. In Hooghly there |re nn the average 43 
pupils to a sohool, and 23 to eaoh > teacher. In 100 sohools there* are 
191 teachers: among eVery 100 pupils there are 96 Hindus, 3 Mussul- 
mans, and 1 Christian. More than naif the 538 Mussuhnan pupils are 
in primary sohools. The repugnance pf Mussulmans to higher educa- 
tion is strongly marked. • 

Only 193 schools of all classes in the Hooghly zillas submitted 
statistics of income and expenditure. They oonltained 1 1,809 pupils, 
were instructed by 563 teaoliers, received from Government Us. 52,455, 
collected by fees Bs. 81,440, obtained by subscriptions or endowment 
Bs. 52,214; their, income was* Its. 1,86,109, and the expenditure 
exceeded the income by Bs. 2, 018^. and took place among the higher 
olass aided English sohools. The excess was provided from the balance 
of last year’s subscriptions. The total annual cost of each pupil’s 
education was Bs. 14-71-9, out of whioh Government contributed 
Bs. 7-2-6. The 4otal averages are disturbed by the two Opposite facts, 
that the Hooghly cbllegiate school cost Bs! 5J6,»23 and did not receive 
anything from Government, while the Hooghly hormal sohool cost 
Bs. 10,851 and received from Government Bs. 9,515, and only Bs. 1,336 
from fees and other sources. These 1 93 sohools have 61 pupils to a 
sohool and 21 to each teacher. Hence the schools receiving money 
from Government are muoh larger thaif the other schools. In fact, 
245 unaided patshalas have in them 6,686 pupils,only, or 27 pupils to 
a sohool. They have one teacher to each patshala. . 

The average number of pupils in the schools in Hooghly is 
considerably larger than that in other* districts. The number oi pupils 
to a teacher is muoh the same as elsewhere. # 

The attendance in the 1 99 tfohooW, which fyave furnished complete 
statistics is 75 per cent., or just one boy in every four on the rolls is 
always absent. -Considering the prevalence of malarious fever in the 
western portion of Hooghly* the percentage of attendance, which nearly 
equals that in Nuddea, may be considered good. # 

The advantage * of a simple relation between the number on the 
roll andj£ne number in attendance is, that we can pass readily from the 
cost of each studeflt in the one cg.se to his cost in the other. Here, in 
Hooghly, the average cost of each pupiPin attendance is one-third part 
more than the cost <ff each pupil on -She roll ; and*on the other hand, 
the cost of eaoh pupil on the rollls one-fourth part less than the host of 
eacfr^mpil in attendance. The Government of India ordered the cost* 
of eaoh pupil to be calculated by the average monthly number on the 
roll. -The Bombay reports take the cost bn the ayerage of attendance. 
The cost in this report is taken on the average number ,oz\ the rolls, but 
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the eost of eaeh boy on the average attendance can be found, as we 
have &en, by adding one-third part to the cost per head deduced from 
the number oif the roll. 

The schools in Hooghly are pre-eminently the schools of the middle 
class of society. This arises from' the absence of patshalas, the village 
school system not having been regularly introduced into Hooghly, and 
the uninspected village schools not giving statistics. . In every average 
1,000 pupils in 1 99 HoogCdy schools, including unaided schools, there were 
10 flam the higher classes of society, @66 from the middle, and 323 from 
the lower, and one whose parentage was not known. Two-thirds of the 
pupils therefor^ are from the middle" classes. We find the average 1,000 
pupils to be distributed amongth*; schools in the following manner : — 331, 
or just one-third, in higher English schools ; 448, or 45 per cent., in 
middle schools ; 161 in primary schools, 51 in girls’ schools, and 9 in 
normal schools. It is evident that one of the chief wants of Hooghly 
is an extension of primary education among the masses. 

Higher Schools. — There are 38 higher schools in my portion of 
the Hooghly zilla", of which 4 ar6 under the entire management of 
Q-ovemmeht, 21 are aided schools, and 3 are unaided. On the 31st 
Maroh the Government schools had 1,291 pupils, the 21 aided schools 
2,404 pupils, and the 3 unaided schools 729. The Government schools 
contain on the average 322 boys, the aided schools 114, and the unaided 
schools 242. Hence the Government schools are $hl'ee times as large 
as the aided schools. Among the unaided schools is the large collegiate 
school of the Serampore mission. The daily attendance in Government 
schools bears a higher proportion to the number on the roll than in the 
aided schools. The cost to Government of each boy in the Govern- 
ment schools was Rs. 2-8-3 { a year, and of each boy in the 21 aided 
schools Rs. 4-13-6. 

• 

Some people still entertain the erroneous notion that Government 
schools are more expensive than other schools. A glance at the 
accounts of the excellent Government schools in Hooghly zilla will dissi- 
pate the delusion. The Hooghly collegiate pchool is not included, as it 
is supported by* .endowment. Howrah Q school last year did not touch 
a pice of its a§signmefit$ and not only was self-supporting, but returned 
a clear profit of Rs. 48-15-6 to Government after every expense was 
paid. The cost to Government of each boy’s education was nothing. 
The fees and the numbers cm the roll at Howrah in the last five years 
Were as follows : — m * 



Year ending 31st March. 
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The aided higher school at Sibpore, a mile and a half from Howrah 
school, cost Government Rs. 681, and collected in fees and subscription 
Its. 2,289 Its average number on the rolls was 157, add the average 
cost to Government of each pupil was Rs. 4; yet people tell me that 
aided schools, of which Sibpore is a fair specimen, are necessarily cheaper 
to Government than Government schools. * r 

Uttarpara school, contained 213 hoys, and cost Rs. 6,726. The 
receipts were R$. 8,026, of which sum fees atfd ^nes -supplied Rs. 5,327, 
and invested savings Rs. 300. The endowments Rs. 1,200 liberally 
made by the Uttarpara* zemindar^, Joykissen and Rajkissen Mukherji, 
was met by the Government equivalent, so that tluf school year 
terminated with a profit of Rs. 1,300, ^hich will be duly funded The 
funded savings of the Uttarpara school now amount to Rs. 11,500, 
invested in Government securities, and Rs. 1,317 not yet invested. 

The cost to Government of the education of edch boy at Uttarpara 
was 15 annas for the whole* year. If the savingB are also considered, 
the cost rose to Rs. 5-1 0-1. The yearly cost to Government at Barrack- 

E ore was Rs. 4-4, and at Baraset 16-1. The Hooghly branch school 
ad 259 pupils, who*cost Government Rs. 2,720, and who paid in fees, 
&c., Rs. 5,751, or more than doublS the Government allowance. The 
annual cost to Government of each pupil was Rs. 11-9. The four 
schools in Hooghly stand among the twenty-two best of the many 
hundred of highly schools in the entire Bengal Presidency. The great 
Hindoo and Hare sohools in Calcutta did nftt coSt Government anything 
this year. Each yielded a clear profit after every expense was paid. In 
the university examination they stood 1st tyid 2nd, the Hooghly 
collegiate school 3rd, and the Uttarpara, Howrah, and Hooghly branch 
schools, 11th, 14th, and 22nd, among 238 competing schools in the 
Bengal Presidency and Ceylon. Three *of these Government sohools 
are not only self-supporting, but yield a profit. 4 The Uttarpara and 
Hooghly branch sohools are neither of them expensive, and they both 
stand high on the list. # When, therefore, partizapg talk of the great 
expenditure of Government sohools os compared with aided schools, 
they do not fairly represent the state of the case. Several Government 
sohools are absolutely cheaper to, Govertnnent than neighbouring aided 
sohools, but Government has schools in Chota Nagpore, Orissa, Assam, 
and other outlying regions, where Tees are low and establishments 
costly. If Government did not support such sohools, there would prob&- 
bly be no sohools at all in those parts. Their expense is an honor to 
Government, ^End requires no apology whatever. The other expensive* 
sohools an/the Sanscrit collegiate school, the Madrassa and the Mofus- 
sil collegiate schools. TV© expenditure on the first two is usually 
defended on philological and political grounds,* and the expenditure in 
the last-named sohool m in the course'*oi rapid reduction. 

The 25 bi fe hoy sohools in Hooghly' cost .Government Rs. 1*4,992, 
raised in fees Rs.* 53,573, and from, endowment and subscriptions * 
Rs. 29,325. They expended R». 1,00,195. Government contributes 
a trifle in excess of one-seventh part of the total cos.t, which is Rs. 27-6-8 
a head. These 25 schools contain 3,695 boys, aie,tapght by 176 
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teachers, thus giving on the average 7 teachers and 148 pupils to each 
school.. Each master teaohes on the average 21* hoys. Of the 3,695 
pupils, 3,534 aflre Hindoos, 184 Mussulmans, and ,27 Christians; and of 
the 176 teachers, 162 are Hindoos, 5 Mussulmans, and 9 Christians. 
The Mussulmans are all employed in the HoOghly collegiate school! 
The Madrassa attached to the collegiate sohool is qot entered in the 
Inspector's returns. _ » t 

From the social po(jtfon table we see that 331 in -every 1,000, or 
just one-third, are in higher English schools. Of the 331, 4 are of the 
higher classes of society, 276 from the middle, ahd 51 from the lower. 

Middle VClass English Schools. — The Government model 
school of this cmss at Hooghly uf&s the second of all the middle English 
schools in the central division at the last minor scholarship examination, 
being beaten only by the Calcutta Government model sohool. It was 
self-supporting, but 1 the fact of its being the best mofussil sohool 
of its class in the division, perhaps in all Bengal Proper, and of its cost- 
ing nothing to Government, could not save it from abolition. The 
school had to be removed to the Ho6ghly barracks, and it was feared 
that in itanew locality it would take away pupils from the oollegiate 
school. It will be out down in t the Height of its honor and usefulness. 

I think it would have been desirable if Government had drawn a 
distinction, in the statistical form, between the English and Yemaoular 
schools of the middle olass. I have ventured to separate the statistics 
in some measure, as Inspeptbrs were permitted to ‘ add further infor- 
mation, but I could not presume to alter the form. The simple faot 
that 1,599 boys in 27 .English sohools paid Bs. 11,456 as fees or 
Bs. 7-2-6 each, while 3,832 boys in 63 Vernacular sohools paid Bs. 1 1 ,879 
only, or Bs. 3-1-4 each, shows that people willingly pay for English 
more than,double what they pay for Vernacular instruction ; and this 
faot proves that there js so essential a difference in the sohools, that 
they deserve to be considered separately. 

The 27 middle, English sohools are taught by 105 teachers, of 
whom 102 are Hindoos, 2 Christians, and 1 Mussulman. Of the 1,599 
pupils, 1,523 are Hindoos, 31 Mussulmans^ and 45 Christians. The , 
Mussulmans form less than 2 jneflr cent.«of the pupils. 

Vernacular^ Schools. — The 5 middle class Government Vernacular 
sohools, containing 644. boys, cost the State last year' Bs. 1,705, or 
Bb. 2-10-4 a head. The 84 aided middle aidejl sohools, containing 4,787 
boys, cost the State Bs. 1,94,211, or Bs. 4-0-10 a head. I have little 
*doubt that partisans, with inconceivable perversity f will hSfe again argue ' 
that Government schools costing Bs. 2-10-4 a head ought to beMbolished, 
and their place taken by aided sohools oostinaBa. 4-6-10 a head. 0 As to 
the results the Hooghly middleTEnglisn sohool stood at the head of mofus- 
sil English midde schools, and df The 5 Vemaoulhr Government sohools, 
SheaKiala and Hooghly model ‘sohodls stood 1st and 3rd among the 
Vernacular sohools of Hooghly, And 2nd and 5th anfong all the fcolAiols of 
the educational circle, and two othcSrardid well. The 5th has lately been 
established at Goneshpur, in the southern extremity of the zilla, near 
Diamond Hprljour, where sohools are almost unknown and oould not 
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yet compete in the examinations. The most expensive of the Govern- 
ment 'Vernacular schools is of course this poor out-of-the-way school at 
Goneshpur, each hoy in it costing four times as much as each pupil at 
•Hooghly or Uttarpqra, and threq times as much as each .pupil at 
Sheakhala, yet it is an expenditure which ought to he maintained ; for 
if Government *does not establish schools in the southern parts of the 
zilla, no one elsA will! The zemindars in the southern part maintain 
only the English school at Bagnan and Mughkdlliyan, and have no 
vernacular or primary schools. • * * * 

The 63 vernacular Government and aided schools with 3,832 
pupils were taught hy 181 teacher^. Of the pupils, 3,74^irere Hindoos, 

81 Mussulmans, and 8 Christians ; thh 1 81 teachers were all, without 
exception, Hindoos. Somewhat more than two ner cent, of the pupils 
were Mussulmans. It is thus evident that Mussulmans in Hooghly are , 
even less numerous in the middle English and Vernacular schools 
than in the higher schools ; hut this faot is due to many Mussulmans 
attending the Hooghly collegiate, sell ool. 

Primary Schools. — Only 69 primary schools received Govern- 
ment aid ; of these 29 ore managed hy missionaries. These schools afe 
connected with the Free Church of Scotland, and lie in the northern 
portion of the zilla within rideahle distances from , Mohanad, where 
the Rev. Jagadishwar ’Bhattachaijee has his head-quarters. .The 
sum spent hy Government on primary education was Rs. 2,603, 5 per 
cent, of the total sum spent on education generally.in the zilla. These 
facts shew incontestably that in spite of the wonderful development of 
higher and middle education in Hooghly, priVnary education has been 
neglected. The pathsala system, or some similar plan, requires to he 
introduced and developed in Hooghly. , . . " 

In primary schools the statistics of aided schools are the only ones 
available. We find in 55 aided primary schooffi and pathsalas, attend- 
ed hy 1,940 and taught hy 61 teachers, that amdng the pupils there 
are 1,663 Hindoos, 27b Mussulmans, .and 1 Chrfliian ; and among the 
teachers, 59 Hindoos, 2 -Mussulmans, and no Christian. Among the 
pupils 16 per cent, are Mussulmans. • As the Free Church mission has 
2 1 aided lower class schools in Hooghly, su^e/intonded by Christian 
converts, the faot that not one village teacher is a Christian is remark- 
able. The Church Missionary Society has a circle of 8 primary 
schools in the jnoighbouVhood of Panchla, pud for them also there is no 
village teaohflr who.is a Christian. Christian instruction in both these 
cases is liven hy the superintendents, who visit the schools frequently. 

■GIrls’ Schools. — The girls’ schools in Hooghly number 22 ; they 
had 634 bn the roll on tne 31st March,* 568 on the roll for the monthly 
average, and 382 ia daily attendance. This shews that at the end of 
the year the* number of pupils* was fast increasing. The attendance, 
however, is only &7 per cent. One girl in every three is always absent*, 
and not only learns nothing herself, but keeps bock the other two, for* 
she causes time to be wasted in unnecessary repetition. . Since we speak 
on the result of averages, the other two girls will act just in the sapae^ 
manner, and therefore the first girl will lose two days by netfttwn absence. 
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and a portion of her own four working days by the repetition necessary 
from the absence of each of her two olass friends. Half her school 
time is lost through absences. Irregularity of attendance is, as I have 
often shewn, the great bane of girls’ schools. T t he best girls’ sohools 
c in the zilla are those of Uttarpara, Bali, Konnagar ; next .to these are 
the schools at Serampore and Ghutea Bazar, in the town of Hooghly. 
These are not only the best, but, with thg exception of Bali, the largest 
girls’ schools in the zilfa. Uttarpara and Ghutea Bazar, the two 
largest? sohools, have 40 and 53 girls on the rolls respectively. 

The Hitakari Shava of Uttarpara has published a report of its 
exertions in t because of female education. The sohools whioh compete 
in the Hitakari examinations are* the best schools in the zilla, but they 
were the best schools before the association began its operations : 

( Uttarpara, Konnagat, and Bali, have for years been mentioned as the 
best schools of the circle. Still the operations of the Sobha are exceed- 
ingly useful. The comparison of the girls’ schools with primary boys’ 
schools give these singular results : ,382 girls in average attendance 
receive Its. . 4,215 u from Government, besides Es. 192 in scholar- 
ships ; 1,503 boys in average attendance receive only Es. 2,603 and 
no scholarships. This disparity ought to be adjusted. It should, 
however, be said in explanation that in the girls’ sohools three- 
* fourths of the pupils are from the middle' ranks of society, and 
only* one-fourth from the lower ranks ; while in the prilnary sohools for 
boys two-thirds of the pupils aro from the lower ranks ; and that in 
Vernacular schools the middle class sohools expect more money from 
Government than the lo\tfer class. 

Among the 634 girls at school, 576 aro Hindoos, 58 are Christians, 
and none are Mussulmans, ^mong the 37 teachers we find 2 Mus- 
sulmans and 8 'Christians. 

Entrance Examination. — The University Entrance^ Examination 
determines the character of the higher schools. I have arranged the 
schools in Hooghly according to the results of this examination, and 
merit marks of the value of 3, 2, 1, are assigned for a place in the 
1st, 2nd, and 3rd divisions. It will be seen that the four Government 
schools stand by themseK/es at the head* of the list, and they hold this 
position, not because Government spends on them the most money, for 
that has been shewn not to be the fact, but because they have the best 
masters and the highest reputation. It is tnost desirable that the 
excellent work of these meritorious officers should dui^ppreciated. 
Their industry, ability, and good management, deserve oin^warmest 
thanks. It is the fashion now-a-days to disparage work done^by Go- 
vernment officers, but I can assure the* masters of our schools that I do 
not .disparage their, labors. Hawing no official connection with the 
Hooghly collegiate and branch - schools, whioh are managed by the 
Principal of the College, I refrain from giving the .praise duo, tqj;he 
excellent masters of these schools. "But Howrah and Uttarpara are 
under my direct control : and # tq Baboos Eadha GovindaDasof Howrah 
and Bonamali Mitra of Uttarpara I offer my sincere thanks. Uttar- 
■"fara this year V& somewhat more successful than Howrah ; but in the 
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year 1869 Howrah had 3 out of the best 4 students of the year, yvhen 
Tara Prasanna Sen Gupta, one of its pupils, stood #tt the head of 
the whole list and oarried off the prize of Us. 500 given by Sir 
Stafford Northoote. These schools a^e both oheap schools. Howrah is 
self-supporting, and Uttarpara, from the oiroumstances of its endow- 
ment, is accumulating riches. 

Result of Entrance Examination in Hooghly j including Howrah and 

Serampore. # 


• 

Schools. s 

Passed in ’ 

Total. 

• 

Merit 

marks. 

division. 

2nd 

division. 

. / 

>rd 

division. 

Hooghly Collegiate, Government ... ..t 

Uttarpara, Government ... ..*. 

Howrah, Government 

Hooghly Branch, Government . 

Konnagar, Aided m + 

Serampore Collegiate, UnaidedT 

Chinaurah Free Church, Aided * _ 

Jonve Training, Aided * 

CmfiSh ::: ~ ::: ::: = 

Usoba Mondlye, Aided 

Dosghara, Aided » 

Chinaurah Hindu School, Unaided 

Andul, Aided • 

Amtftp Aided §•• ••• 

Bagnan, Aided 

Bhastara, Aided 

Shibpore, Aided... ••• ••• 

Banaberia Free Church, Aided 

Total 

6 

6 

3 

2 

1 



1 

1 

• 

■ 

15 

2 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

• 1 

1 

1 ‘ 

i 

6* 

6 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

3 

1 

1 

27 

14 

12 

8 

0 

0 

* 0 

4 

3 

8 

2 

1 

& 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

54 

28 

22 

10 

12 

11 

0 

5 

8 

3 

8 
• 3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1' 

20 

40 

31 

100 

180 


The whole of the collegiate and higlfer schools, whether supported 
by Government or aided or unaided, ih the No^th- Western Provinces 
passed at the last entrance examination 95 students* .whose merit marks 
were 175. This narrow strip of land of Hooghly f was therefore more 
successful than the whole of the North-Western Provinces. 

The junior scholarships awarded on the result of tjie examination 
were as follows : — * • % . 




"i” 


MU 


« 

First 

grade. 

Second 

grade. 

. Third 
grade. 

BH 

Remarks. , 

Hooghly Collegiat^cfmol • 

Uttarpara, Government school 
Howrah „ „ 

Hooghlyllrahch „ 4, ...j 

Andul, Aided * „ „ 

Konnagar „ „ 

Dosghara „ >. # ... 

1 

eeeaae 

1 

3 

1 

a 

.a... 

••••a a 

■ 

0 

0 

I* 

1 
i 
i 


■Total 

1 

• » • 

14 


All these scholars were 
Hindoos. • 

* 1 : tt ... , 


— 1 f , " ‘ - ~ 7 i 

Minor Scholarship Examination.— 1 To this examination 18 schools 
sent up 64 candidates; ‘one student passed in the 1st division, 1 2 m 
the second, and 25 in the third, and 26 were unsuccessful. The fact of 
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three. boys in eight paying the examination fees and being unsuccessful, 
shows that the standard of difficulty in the examination was firmly 
maintained. All the successful candidates, without exception, were 
Hindoos. Only one scholarship ipas awarded, apd that fell to a student 
of Bhanderdaha school. . 

Vernacular Scholarship Examination.— This examination is to 
Vernacular middle schools what the jpnior scholarship examination is 
to higher schools. It is anxiously regarded by the senior pupils of all 
the* vernacular schools, whether they are or are not candidates. Out 
of 135 candidates who appeared, from sohools in Hooghly, 121 were 
successful, and they were all Hindoos. Of these candidates 30 passed 
in the first division, 47 in the second, and 44 in the third. 

The V emacidaE^scholarships are very hard to win in Hooghly for its 
schools send up pVpils who stand at the top of the list. At the last 
Vernacular scholarship examination, Hooghly filled the first 5 places and 
12 out of the first 14 places on the list. The last gainer of a four-year 
scholarship in Hooghly was much, higher than the first etudent of 
Nuddea and BaraSet. 

The so'uools of Hooghly stood ip the following order according to 
inerit marks on the general .list at the last Vernacular scholarship 
examinations : — 


Schools, 


Sheakhala model 

Konnagar , 

Hooghly model 

Bishra ...' 

Ballabhpore 

Balee (BarrackporS)* 

Serampore 



Merit marks. 

Four-year 

scholarships 

swarded. 

• It 1 • • 

2nd 

2 

c • • ••• ••• 

3rd 

4 

• • • • • • • 

a • • ••• 

• • • 

6tlj 
7th 
13th 
' 16th 

2 

• • • • 

s 

— ft 

21st 



Of the winners of the four-year Vernacular scholarships, 2 were 
Brahmins, 4 Kayasthasj 1 a Baidya, and 1 a Kaybarta. 

' The one-year scholarships tenable in a normal school are much less 
.desired than the four-year Scholarships tenable in a hi£hqs* school, and 
consequently are given lower down on the list. TThey wei» awarded 
as follows :• — to Sheakhala 2, Konnagar 1 , Hooghly model x, £nd 1 
each to Iujershaha, Arnpta, Chanditoia, and fBalee (Barrackpore). Of 
these 9 scholars, 6 were Brahmip%% Kayasthas, and 2 Navashaks. 

Not knowing the population of Jahanabad,*I cannot compare the 
^ proportion of those who pass the Entrance, MinqJr, and Veyn%oular 
, scholarship examinations with Hie ^otal population. Two candidates 
passed the Entrance Examination from sonools in Jahanabad, and there- 
fore 102 students, in«a population of 1,491,621, passed this year Hie 
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Entrance Examination, or one for every 14,623 of the population. 
Estimated by this test i believe that Hooghly will be foupd education- 
ally the most advanced district of all Bengal. 

Thb Fever. — All .the examinations would have been better 
attended had not the western portion of the ( distriot been desolated by 
the malarious fever, which has thinned the attendance at schools and 
enfeebled both pufrils and. teachers. The reports of the Deputy Inspec- 
tors notice at leifjgth its ravages! » 

The principal supporters of education in the district of Hooghly are 
as follows : — 


The Free Church of Scotland. 
The Hitakari Sabha 
Babu Jaykisaen Mukhurji ... 
„ Hajkissen Mukhurji ... 
„ Bijoykissen Mukhuiji ... 
„ Jogendra Nath Malliok 
Durga Charan Laha ,... 
,, Madhu&udan Mukhurji* 
„ Jagnesvar Sinha •*;. 
,, Man Govinda Bisvas ... 
„ Siva Chandra Dev 

. I 


... UyArpara. 

... L* * 

... yUttarpara. 

. . . Andul. 

... Chinsurah. 

... Sultagnaoha. 
.. Bhastara* 


• ... Dasghara. 

... Konnagar. 

The Free Church of 'Scotland maintains the following sohoolsnn 
Hooghly : — . * • 


Amount of 
monthly grant. 

Amount of 
local contribu- 
tion per month. 

Bs. *A. P. 

9 

190 0 0 
•42 0 0 
*5 0 0 

M « 0 0 

Bs. A. P . 

774 0 0 

93 <r 0 
106 0 0 

90 0 0 

322 0 0 

1.002 0 0 

b 

• 

21 0 eO 
*2 0 0 

42 0 0 

64 0 0 

63 0 0 

106 0 O 

16 0 0 

16 0 0 
* 13 0 0 
14 0 0 

11 0 0 
10 0 0 

15 0 0 
15 0 0 
18 0 0 
14 0 0 
11 0 0 
12 0 0 

* 78 8 0 

60 0 0 

463 0 0 

1.248 0 0 


Names of Schools. 


Higher Class Schools . 


Chinsurah* 
Bansberiah 
Moh&nad 
Bonatigri .. 


Dhamashin 

Pownen 


Mohanad -f, 
Dhazmishia , J 
Bonatigi^ ••• 


Middle Class English.* 


... • 


Total 


Total 


Kiddle Class Vernacular. 


Palba ... 
Bansberiah 


•V 


"4 


Total 


Carried over 


* Not one half of this gra&J was drawn. 
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* Naum or Schools. 


-T 


Brought forward 


Lower Close Vernacular 
Mohanad circle, consisting of 14 schools 
Son at ign night* °° n8istllls of 7 whool » ... 



Bansberlah 

Tribeni 

Baiba 

Dhamashin ... 
bhatithan 

Belun 

Photba ... 


i 


t. 


^ c Total 

« 

Girls’ Schools. * 

« ‘ 



Grand Total 



Amount of 
monthly giant. 

Amount of local 
contribution 
per month. 

i 

Bs. A. P. 

fit. A.P. 

... 

46^0 0 

1,248 0 0 

1 

V 

i. 

40 0 0 

40 0 0 

... 

23 0 0 

23 0 0 

• •f 

6 0 0 

6 0 0 

... 

69 0 0 

69 0 0 

... 

15 0 0 

15 0 0 

... 

11 8 0 

11 8 0 

... 

7 8 0 

7 8 0 

... 

7 8 0 

7 8 0 

4ss 

7 8 0 

7 8 0 

... 

7 8 0 

7 8 0 

... 

7 8 0 

* 7 8 0 

... 

< 64 0 0 

64 0 0 

.fii 

586 0 0 

1,381 0 0 


The table of social position in Hooghly ie too diffuse to be printed 
in extenso for each . zilla. X therefore reluctantly omit it. Its main 
facts have been noticed in the preceding pages. The following is the 
summary of it * 


Synopsis of the Social Position Table for Pupils in schools of Hooghly , 
including Howrah and Serampore. 


Class op Schools. * 

tif 

i* 

Number 

of 

schools. 

Number 

of 

pupils. 

Social status. 

e 

Unknown. 

Upper. 

Middle. 

Lower. 

Higher 

Middle English 

Middle Vernacular ...* 

Girls' v ... ... 

Normal ... 

Total 1 ... 

27 
29 
64 
f 56 
22 

4,093 

1,684 

8,862 

1,981 

634 

109 

4 61 
‘ 11 
42 

5 

8 

8,406 

1,252 

2,443 

607 

468 

64 

635 

421 

1,876 

1,369 

149 

45 

1 

1 

9 

199 

12,363 

HI 

8,240 

8,995 

11 

Average Distribution of every 1,000 StydeniShfa" 

- ft 

Higher # 

Middle English ... 

Middle Vernacular 

Wmvy 

Girls* 

Normal i 

c Total 

• A»ss 

".‘t c 

831 

ol*6 

812 

161 

51 

c • 

• i 

8 

1 

1 ( 

c276 

101 

198 

48 

88 

5 

51 

64 

111 

111 

12 

0 4 

** 

• Mti 

1 

• 

1,000 

10 

c 666 

823 tr 

1 


[End of the extract from, Mr. JFoodrow’s report on the Hooghly Zilla.'} 
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JAHANABAD SUB-DIVISION. 
From the report of ]\fr. R. L. Martin. 


Sub-Division J ajianabad — This tabular statement shows the 
figures required lfy His Honor 4 for each class ,pf schools in the sub-divi- 
sion of the Hooghly district * 



Number of schools. ! 

r 

i* 

0 

1 

i 

* 

ll 

1* 

£ 

f . 

gs 

P 

5 *3 

3 C 

O V 

4 a 

"io- 

w 

§ 

•:« 

$2 

Number scholars 
on last day of 
year. 

« 

Average daily at- 1 

tendance during 
year. 

• 

Higher schools, aided 

V 

3 

13 

Us. 

7C9 

Rh. 

1,246 

Rs. 

1,428 

Rs. 

3,679 

159 

112 

Ditto, * unaided 

2 

>0 

815 

2,775 

3.550 

247 

178 

Middle schools, English, aidc(\ ... 

12 

44% 

2,640 


4,5^ 


601 

454 

Ditto, Vernacular, Govern- 
ment , 

3 

It 

799 

1,133 

154 

■Ml 

f 246 

193 

Ditto, ditto, aided ... 

12 

722 

1,794 

1,570 

4.094 

474 

344 

Ditto, ditto, unaided 

2 

4 

*44 

t44 

450 

mmn 

78 

47 

Primary schools, aided 

22 

24 

499 

1,033 

no 

i,o n 

711 

490 

Girls* schools, aided 

2 

• 

3 


136 

156 

* 292 

59 


Total on the boohs of the Educa- 
tional Department * 

Unaided Primary Sehoofe esti- 








~T~ 

58 

142 

6,388 

. Ml* 

11,143 

27,148 

2,575 

1,854 




mated at 

*357 

357 

11,613 

...... 



11,613 

7,742 

5,000 

Grand total 

415 

4<J9 

18,001 

9,415 

• 

11,143 

38,701 

10,317 

6,854 


* These are the mnubers given by the police. 

t The grant was withdrawn from the school after it hodjbccn paid for a few .months. 

The last was a very difficult year for an teducational officer in 
charge of the schools in Jahanabad. Fever raged to a greater extent 
than ever before, and for a long time some of the schools were very 
badly attended. It was not possible tcf turn. adrift a number of masters 
simply because they themselves and their pupils were labouring under an 
illness which was almost a plague. Tlie^ collectipns from schooling fees 
necessarily fell off, and many subscribers died, llad tho Government 
money been withdrawn to any great extent, .the school would have 
collapsed altogether. From five schools, where the number of scholars 
became ver^j sjrpll, and where the management had never been good, # 
the grant vjitlT withdrawn. Their place was taken by five new improved * 
village schools, opened elsewhere in the district. The Jahanabad school 
was reduced from d higher to a lyiddle English school, and with the 
money so saved grants were made to Ehglish schools at Ghatal and 
Bhangamura, pnd to girls* school in a suburb of Ghatal. Any other 
change in the nutyber of schools* was ' duo to a redistribution 6f the 
boundary of my deputies in Midnapur and Jahanabad, when one * 
Government vernacular school and* seven village schools, situated almost 
on the boundary line, but really in Hooghly, wei;e transferred to the 
charge of the Jahanabad Deputy Inspector. As a consequence 58 schools 
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appear on my books as in this sub-division at the end of 1871-72, against 
48 in the preceding year ; but with the ten more'sohools the number of 
pupils is only just kept up. That tins is so is, considering the adverse 
circumstances, satisfactory. b , 

Higher Schools, English. — There are three aided and two un- 
aided higher sohools ; the former have suffered more thanany other schools 
in the sub-division. I visited all the higher sohools 'during the year, 
but found little more tiuin empty benches at Mayapur aild Gopinathpur. 
I entertained doubts as to the propriety of keeping on the first-named 
school, but I have been doin<r so, for many months with a reduced 
establishment, and now 1 am about try the experiment of re-appoint- 
ing a head-ma&er, as I am assumed that this will probably lead to the 
revival of the 6dL'K)l. The Collector of the district differs from me in 
this matter; but I\think I am right, and if the attendance does not at 
once improve considerably , I think the withdrawal of the grant will be 
the proper course. In the five schools there were 406 students at the end 
of the year. Towards their support Government contributed Us. 1,246, 
whilst the pupils paid Us. 1,583 as fees, and Its. 4,303 were contributed 
by subscribers. In two of the aided, sohools the sole subscriber is the 
well known zemindar Babu Jo y Krishna Mukhopadhyay, whilst the 
two unaided sohools at Birsinha and Khanakul Krishnagar are respec- 
tively supported by the liberality of the late- and present Principals of 
th$ Sanskrit College. J3aoh c boy’s education oost nearly Rs. 18 during 
the year ; of this amount.the portion paid by the State was but little 
more than Its. 3. That the proportion was so small was due to the large 
contributions of the three gentlemen just referred to. None of the pupils 
of any of the aided schools passed the University Entrance Examination, 
but one passed from each of the unaided sohools. One of the pupils 
was a Muhamniadan ; all thd others were Hindus : four belonged to the 
upper, 293 to the middle, and 109 to the lower grades of sooiety. 

Middle Class English Schools. — Here though we have on our 
books the names of c <three schools more than last year, we only find an 
increase of 41 in the number of pupils ; still the twelve that exist are 
attended by 5Q students eaoh on an average, c and they are for the most 
part good sohools. TJieccost of gaoh boy? s education has slightly exoeeded 
Its. 18, the cost tp the State beings a little more than Rs. 6-8. I have 
seen six of the twelve sohools during the year. At its dose they were 
attended by 14 pupils of the upper, 369 of the middle, and 218 of the 
% lower classes of Booiety. • 10 were Muhammadans fcnll the others 
Hindus. Two students from these sohools gained* mmorwmolarships. 

Middle Class Vernacular. — There are 17 such sohools, attended 
by 798 boys at the end of the year. Three sohools art directly managed' 
by the Educational Departmehfi twelve receive aid from Government, 
and two are unaided. In the Government sohods eaoh tyjy’s education 
cost Its. 7-9, in the aided Rs. 8-10, afid in the unaided Rs. 11-6 ; the 
‘ oost to Government being respectively Rs. 4-2 arid Rs. 3-10 id the 
two former Classes of sohools. Four students from the Government 
sohools gained the better kind of vernacular scholarships, whilst only 
two were carried off by students of aided sohools. I saw during the 
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year two of the three Government schools, but could not find time 
to see any of the aided schools. With the exception of 1 6 Muhammhdans 
all the pupils in the middle vernacular schools were Hindus. Six boys 
belonged to the upper, 428 to the middle, and 864 to the lower 
classes of society. ' ' 

Primary Schools. — The names of 22 suoh sohools appear on 
my books, attended by 711 children, of whom eight are girls. The 
cost of eaeh child’s education has been Bis* 2-5, of which amount 
the Government has contributed Bs. 1-7. 14 are Muhammadans ; 
all the others are Hindus. 226 Belong to the middle and 485 to the- 
lower classes of society. The pblice report the existence of 357 
primary sohools in the sub-division, attended by 7,742 pupils. If this 
return is correct, the sohools on an average are attended by very nearly 
22 pupils, just double the average size of simyar schools m zilla 
Midnapur ; but in that part of the latter zilla wnioh is conterminous 
with zilla Hooghly, th&unihspected schools are reported to be attended 
by 16 5 Jjoys on an average, and it is probable that the sohools, as one 
approaches the capital, are more nhjnerously attended. 

Girls’ Schools. — Besides the school at Birsinha, which has pro- 
gressed indifferently, though close to the family residence of the great 
advocate of female education, Pandit Isvar Chandra Yidyasagar, aid 
has been given during, the year to a very promising little schookja 
Kuspatee (a suburb of Ghatal). This school is attended by 35 li^le 
girls, many of whom have made good progfess, the more adyanoed 
being able to read very well. I visited tnifi school*, and also went to 
Birsinha during the year, but found the girls’ t sohool closed for a half- 
holiday. The pandit at the latter place is a man of the old school, — 
painstakin g, but with no idea of management. There is, however, a 
great diffi culty in managing girls’ sohools without mistresses, for of 
course it is necessary to look to the respectability and good character 
of pundits for suoh sohools before we attempt to think of their capabi- 
lities as teaohers. Thq two girls’ sohools are attended by 59 girls. The 
education of each cost Government about Bs. 2-8.** Besides these girls 
there are, as I have said^ already eight girls in our primary schools, 
for boys and girls also read in Jhe middle vejnaouUn'sohool at Alati. 
My deputy reports that one of these ’girls was 'ahead <jf all the boys 
who read in the same class as she dM. , ' .... 

extras} from Mr. Martin's report on the Suo-divisson 


[End of ti 
of JahanabacLlj 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT. 


From the Report of Mr. H. Woodrow, M.A., Inspector of Schools. 

% 

Central Districts. — The Central Educational Circle consists of two 
portions, — the old portion contains Calcutta, the districts of Nuddea 
and of the 24-Pergunnabs with Baraget and the Hooghly district, 
excepting the western portion beyond the Damoodah ; the new portion 
contains the Chota Nagpore Division.* . 

The census of the population of these districts is not yet published. 
The following figures are taken as regards area from the last Adminis- 
tration Report, Vmd as regards-* population, from information kindly 
given by Magistrals and others ; the new census is I believe approxi- 
mately correct. \ 



Square miles. 

Population. 

« 

S quare miles. 

Population. 

• 

Calcutta 

24-Pergunnahs*. ... 

Soondorbuns 

Nuddea 

Hooghly, including 
Jahanabad sub- 
**d^ision 

* 8 

2,628 

6,670 

3,414 

447,601 

2,210,047 

1*806,2 02 

€ 

P Hazarcebaugh ... 1 

Lohardugga ... ... 
rttngbhoom ... ... 
Maunbhoom 

7,021 

11,404 

4,503 

4,921 

763,000 

1.232.000 
415,023 

1.040.000 

% 1,962 

1,491,621 

• 

27,849 

3,448,023 

13,482 

« 

6,955,371 

• 

Total ... 

<1,331 

• 

9,403,394 


This circle contains the* greatest extremes of educational progress to 
be found in India. In tjie metropolis and its neighbourhood the popu- 
lation is denser, and the schools more numerous than elsewhere in India ; 
while in such tracts as {he Soonderbuns, or portions of Lohardugga, the 
population is sparse, and schools are unknown. 

Among the whole k number ef schools in the circle those receiving 
assistance from Government were 996, containing on the 31st March 
48,956 pupils. The average number on the roll was 47,011, and the 
average attendance was 37,103, or»78 per cent. Hence out of every four 
boys on the roll one is generally absent. The corresponding numbers 
for the year ending 31st| March *1871 were 971 schools containing on 
that day 49, 0^0 pupilS. Hence*the number of schools has increased by 
1 7, but the pupils have c(iminished*by 886. The great inundation in 
Nuddea, and the continued sickness in the western parts of Hooghly, 
explain the falling off of numbers. The total cost of th|sesphools, and 
of 66 dosed during the year, was Rs. 7,75,178-6-8, anoNs^ cost to 
Government Rs. 2,84,865 ; the total cost per head for tHe number on the 
roll was therefore Rs. 16-7, and the cost to Government Rs. 6 T 1. * - 

Out of 8J lakhs of total expenditure, Rs. 7,75,178, or 92*74 per 
cent., were expended on instructfoh ; Rs. 47,863,«or 5-72 per cent., on 
inspection; and Rs. 13,883, or 1*54 pfer cent., on scholarships, postage 
stamps, and fees to examiners. The charges for instruction do noWnfllude 
^•charges for colleges, but they includd the charges of the Hooghly and 
Kishnaghur collegiate school and of the Hooghly brandi school. The 
Government expenditure on schools was Rs. 2,84,864, from which sum 
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higher, middle, normal, and girls* schools reoeived Rs. 1,55,330, and 
primary schools Rs. 23,547, or 15 per oent. on the sum spent for "direct 
instruction in other schools. This percentage shows that schools for 
the masses in the Central Educational Circle do not receive their due 
share of support. 

Abstract Returrt \ of Expenditure in the Central Division for the year 
» ending *31$# March 1872. 


Source os Charge. 



Inspector— 

Salary 

Travelling charges 

Olfico charges (including salaries and 
contingencies, &c.) ... v . .:. 

Deputy Inspector 

Salaries * 

Travelling charges 

Peons and contingencies * 


Instruction (including all charges entered 

in return No. 24) »' ... 

Rewards (not included under the head 

“ Instruction.”) ..? J 

Special grants for furniture, &c., not 

included in the above 

Scholarship:— 

Minor 

Vernacular 

Girls' scholarships, Hitakarl Sobha... 
Remuneration of Examiners (not included 

under the head “ Instruction”) 

Service stamps 


Grand total 

. f Government Higher and Middle 
g Schools, including Bethune and 

Jj'-G Normal Schools 

£ P Aided Higher andMiddleSchoote in- 
eluding Normal and Girla' Schools 

|i Primary Schools { ;;; 
g g Schools receiving ( Higher, Middle, 
^ ^ no allowance, but < and Girls ... 
•g 3 under inspection (.Primary Schools 
£ Schools abolished and temporarily 

closed 

® LSpeoial grants ^ud rewards... 

• Total ... 


Rs. A. P. 

18,000 0 0 
705 10 0 


18,5oO 0 0 

6,924 14 9 
4^1 0 0 

47,803 5 O 


R. As. P. [.+' R. As. P. 


18,000 0 0 
705 10 0 

2,891 12 3 


18,900 0 0 
6,924 14 j 9 
441 0 0 


0 0 ) 
4ji 9 \ 

o% y 


2,83,270 4 5 4,90.313 10 10 7?73,589 15 


2,403 9 1 
7,955 3 4 
144 0 0 

560 10 6 
1,409 0 0 


1,170 8 0 


4,91,628 3 4 

0 1 

4,91,628 3 4 


99,403 10“ 1 1,30,807 13 0 ! 


2,493 9 1 
7,955 3 4 
288 0 0 


8,36,924 10 8 


1,55,330 5 5 
%) 275 0 m 0 

23,272 9 ft 


4,994 11 6 
1,588 7 0 

2,84,804 11 5 


4,82,174-11 8 
, 347 4 0 
47,854 14 0. 

* 7,820 6 3 

180 8 3 

4,994 11 6 
1,588 7 0 


4,90,313 10 10 7.75,178 6 3 


3,20,844 0 3 

24,581 1,7 

7.820 6 3 » 
183 8 3 


'Statements of the expenditure of public money on schools may be 
drawn up in different ways according to the different objects^ for which 
they are required. ^Expenditure fiiiy he classified according to the 
standards oi instruction, or th# creed of the managers, or the inode of 
support. First ad* regards the standard of instruction. Expenditure may 
benlassified according to the nature of the sohool, — whether for secondary*' 
education,' as in higher and middle English and middle vernacular schools, 
or for primary education, or for the training of teachers, male and female, 
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or for girls*' schools. Each description of sohool has some supporters, who 
look toit as the most important of all the branches. . Miss Carpenter gives 
her chief attention to girls* schools ; the English Government gives a 
greater proportion of support to normal schools than to other institutions ; 
the middle classes of Bengal look to secondary education as the chief 
means of earning a livelihood to support their families ; while philan- 
thropists like the Revd. J. Long look to the eduqptiontof the masses as 
the chief means for the* moral and intellectual advancement of the 
country. The present*Govemment would wish to see classes for practical 
agriculture, science, and art established, but T regret that on the 
31st March last there was not in * my division a single example of 
this description ,of sohool, except thfi Arts Sohool and Engineering 
College, which a^not under my inspection. 

The second direction in which an examination of the publio expen- 
* diture may turn, regards the managers of the schools. How far do 
native gentlemen interest themselves in the c e st ablishment and manage- 
ment of schools for the education of their countrymen, how far do 
missionary bodies tgke a share in the great work, v^hat is done* by other 
Christian societies or by European gentlemen for the instruction of 
Natives and of European and other foreign races, and how far does 
Government by its own officers fake the management of schools ? 

A third direction is the mode in which support is given ; whether 
bySgrants-in-aid according to the regular system established in confor- 
mity with the directions *of the despatch of 1864, or by grants-in-aid 
under other rules, or by Government directly. 

The distinction between grants-in-aid regular and irregular is not 
now of sufficient importance to require separate heads. With the 
exception of the Dutch Bchool at Chinsurah, which for 40 years was 
under the foreign office, all the schools aided under other rules are met 
by contributions whioj}. would .in other provinces have made them 
counted as regular grant-in-aid institutions. 

Although I was not directed to enter into an investigation of these 
matters, yet I venture to append a table, from which the distribution of 
publio money in all these directions may be soon. Those interested in 
the matter can jRok out £he information»on any point that they desire. 
Though the statement? is divided into numerous heads, a knowledge of 
the details on which it is .founded itf necessary before conclusions can be 
safely drawn. Take for example the first line. fUe see there that for 14 
Government schools the annual cost per pupil to Government is Rs. 17 
hearty, the total cost being Rs. 61 ; while for aided initiations the 
cost to Government is Rs. 6 or Rs. 6, and the total cost from Ks. 20 to 
Rs. 30. Hence it may be argued that Government institutions, are lnore 
expensive than aided institutions both to Government and to the pupils. 
This generalizationyJiowever, would not be quite correct. Considerations 
of looahty must be entertained, otherwise great errors -fall be intro- 
duced. These higher class Government schools are'of three kinds; ( 1 ) 
^Collegiate schools; (2) schools in regulation districts; and (3) schools in 
non-regulation districts. The schools attached to the Calcutta Madrassa, 
the Sanskrit College, and the Kishnaghur College; are ’expensive 
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institutions, costing Government between Bs. 60 and Bs. 60 a year per 
pupil.* On the other hand the Hindu, Hare, and Howrah Schools, 
cost Government absolutely nothing, but all three yield a profit. Hence 
Government schools involve the two extremes of cheapness and costliness. 
Again, the sohools in the non-regulation districts of the Chota Nagpore 
division cost between Bs. 26 and Bs. 34 per pupil annually. This 
expenditure cannot be reduced without injury to the cause of education 
in that wild part of the country. German missionaries might ' do the 
work at less than the present cost, but Government objects to givp over 
education altogether to’ Christian Missionary Societies. There are no 
means of education in the greater ’part of Chota Nagpore other than 
- by sohools supplied by Government; or by missionaries. . In Maunbhoom 
there are some aided schools with native gentlemen unconnected 
with Government as managers, but that is the most advanced quarter 
of the district. 

Table showing the yearly cost of Pupils tn the Central Division in 1871-72 
for each class of schools which send complete returns to the Inspector. 


> — .. ■ 

y 

Description op Schools. 

« 

On the 31.t 
March 1872. 

Expenditure. 

> 

) 

Annually fob 

BACH PUPIL. > 

aat_ 

1 

t 

0 

1 

I 

Number of pupils 
on the rolls, 
monthly average. 

Imperial w 

i 

3 

J 

Cost to Govern- 
ment. 

Total cost. 

^ 1 

' Schools fob boys. 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A.P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Higher Schools . 







Government 

14 

3,245 

54,937 12 2 

1,65,425 0 > 4 

16 15 1 

60 15 8 


Missionary 

9 

1,272 

7,980 0 0 

"jI.715 7 0 

6 4 5 

24 14 11 

Aided ...« 

Other Christian bodies ... 

1 

75 

428 2 0 

2,458*8 6 

5 11 4 

82 12 6 


.Native ’ ... 

85 

3,908 

20,157 8 11 

76,219 9 6 

5 2 6 

19 8 6 

Unaided 

Native . f 

2 

397 


4,848 6 9 


12 7 5 


Total ... 

61 

8.897 

48,553 2 1 

£80,767 Oh 

9 6 3 

81 9 0 


Middle Schools . 







Govern- 

'English 

4 

622 

6,255 14 0 

10,122)14 7 


24 5 0 

ment * 

L Vernacular ... 

81 

2,479 

11,791 0 8 

21,049 2 2 

4 12 1 

8 7.10 


. „ ('English ... 

7 

716 

2,592 0 0 

14,206 8 8 

8 9 11 

19 18 5 


fMisr 

y* C. Vernacular 

18 

729 

2,419 0 0 

6,130 8 0 

3 5 1 

8 6 6 J 

Aided 6 ..‘ 


6 

607 

18,057 0 0 

34,418 5 8 

21 8 2 

58 11 1 


C English 

mm 

#,188 

31,829 9 3 

90,513 11 9 

6 8 2 

17 7 a 


..Native ...i 


> 

J 





C Vernacular 

176 

10,677 

,2&848 6 9 

84*926 15 8 

2 11 4 

7 15 a 


* ('English ... 

4 

} 178 


2,882 10 9 


,18 1 8 

Unaided 








o 

• ' (.Vernacular 

1 



, 197 0 0 


7 14 0, 


Total 

848 

21*2^1 

96,792 14 8 

8,68,899 7 8 


12 10 8 


* The Int two of these. schools are supported for political and philological reasons, and. a part 
only of the expense is strictly due to education. . 
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On the 31st 

March 1872. 

Expenditure. 

Annually fob 

BACH PUPIL. 

Description of Schools. 

0 

0 f 

Number of schools. 

Number of pupils 
on the rolls, 
monthly average. 

.1 • 
a 

1. 

' r- 

Cost to Govern- 
ment. 

i 

1 

Primary Schools, 



Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Government 

1 

26 

275 0 0 

347 4 0 

io e a 

13 5 8 


'Missionary 

101 

^3,545 

5,760 1 0 

15,033 15 0 

1 10 2 

4 4 3 

Aided 

Other Christians ... 

1 

122 

320 0 0 

950 0 0 

2 9 11 

7 12 7 


^Pathsalas 

317 

9,248 

17,192 8 5 

31,870 15 0 

1 13 9 

3 7 2 

Unaided 

Native 

2 

82 

o 

186 8 3 


2 2 5 


Cotal ... 

V 

422 


23,547 9 5 

4?, 388 10 3 

C 

1 18 11 

9 11 5 

c Normal Schools. 

For Masters. 

uejomment ... Vernacular 

( English, ... 

2 

« 1 

190 

19 

16,575 11 6 

50 0 0 

17,042 2 3 

1,760 O 0 

87 3 10 

8 10 1 

94 6 11 

92 1 8 

Aided . 

1 Vernacular 

1 

23 

1,514 0 0 

c 

2,980 1 9 

65 13 3 

129 9 1 

Aided 

For Mistresses. 
English * ... 

1 

14 

1,920 0 0 

8,269 0 0 

137 8 3 

590 10 8 


Total 

6 

-246 

20,059 11 6 

30,941 4 0 

81' 8 8 

124 2 5 

Schools for Qirls. 

Government Wfhacular 

1 

71 

8,703 3 9 

‘ 10,672 4 3 

137 14 11 

150 5 0 


'European and other 
foreign {aces 

0 

764 

10,386 8 0 

41,211 9 7 

21 7 2 

63 15 1 


Native races ... ^ ... 

(English ... 

... < 

1 

c*53 

900 0 0 

2,700 0 0 

16 15 8 

50 15 1 

Aided ...< 

Missionary < « 

C Vernacular 

22 

720 

5,070 0 0 

13,817 4 0 

7 0 8 

19 3 1 


OtherCtari..f En S llsh - 

1 

60 

600 0 0 

1,668 

l<tf590 15 0 

10 0 0 
^2 5 

27 12 10 


tlanbodleB-j_ VemacuIar 

9 

877 

2,431 2 0 

88 Q 9 

. 

Native ... * 

35 

1,019 

6,135 11 0 

11,982 8 6 

5 0 8 

<.1112 2 


^Zenana instruction 

m 

1,342 

o 14,011 10 °6 

46,521 0 0 

10*7 1 

. 84 11 1 

Unaided 

Native ... Vernacular 

t 

m 

o olS 


^ 442 4 9 


34 0 4 


Total ... 

175 

.4,319 

a 

54,328 3 8 

l,39,60fe 14 1 

. 

IS 8 ' 6 

‘■12 5 2 


Grand tolpl 

1,006 


8,78,881 % 11 


! 

6 13 2 

16 1 9 
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Glancing down the column of cost to Government we see that the 
most expensive institution in the cirole is the Bethune School, where the 
annual cost per head is Rs. 137-14, and next to it is the aided Female 
Normal School ; but for the latter institution fees at the rate of Rs. 15 a 
month, and the contribution of the Ladies’ Society for Female Instruction 
in India and thaEast defray Rs. 463-8 out of the total cost of Rs. 590 
for each pupil. This total yearly cost is four times as much as the cost 
in any other institution. The chief reason of the great expense is 
that there are only 14 students, and that the education of Europeans 
and East Indians, whether in normal schools or in ordinary schools, is a 
much more expensive matter than jthe education of Natives. The 

presence of this high expenditure in one school disturbs the averages. 

• 

These averages give the following results : — 


Number of pupils 
on which the 
average is taken. 

- \ " c 

• 

Annually for bach pupil. 

Description of School. 

<• % 

Cost to Govern- 
ment. 

Total cost. 

* 



Bs. A. P. 

Ifc.A.iy, 

8,807 

Higher for boys 

0 6 3 

31 9 ^ 

21,221 

Middle „ 

4 8 3 

• * 

12 10 8 

13,023 

Lower „ 

1 12 11 

3 11 5 

4,310 

Girls’ schools. 

12 0 6 

32 6 2 

240 

Normal schools 

• 

81 8 8 

• 

124 2 5 


T 


The principal supporters -of schools are mentioned in the account 
of the several zillahs, bat the Maharanee Surnamoyi of Kasim Bazaar has 
been distinguished for liberality. Female education has shown an 
advance in aided schools* and zenana agencies, a slight advance in 
Government sohools and in schools for 'fyoys, but a t reduction in unaided 
schools. ' , • 

The following table gives the numbers for* the last two years. 

Number of Girls of Native parentage under instruction on the 31 at March 
'* . 1872. 


* * i 

Description op School. • 

9 * 

March 1871. 

March 1872. 

• 

9 W 

* 


In Government sclfeols 

.. .»• 

77 

*80 

In aided schools ... * 


2,148 

2,246 

In untAded schools 


477 

208 

In zenana agencies 

t 

• •• r« 

1,270 

1,432 

In schools for boys 

••• 

0 » 

616 

637 


Total ... 

4,400 

4,672 



Y-^ 



9 • 
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As zenanas oannot be visited by Inspectors or other male persons, 
Mrs. 'Woodrow has favoured me with an aooqunt of the zenanas ol 
Calcutta, which I include in this report. 

The toles for Sanskrit and the muktabs for Arabic and Persian 
literature are shown in the following table : — 


Summary of Sanskrit Toles , Central Division. 

: g , * g 


r 

c 

Localities. 

o 

Number of Toles. 

a 

Number of pupils. 

In Navadwipa 


••• ••• 

c 


136 

In Bhatpara 

... 

!• Ml 1 

III ••• ... ••• 


107 

In Ranaghat sub-division 

• St Mt 



wmmm 

36 




Total ... 

46 

277 


Summary of Muktabs. <• 


c 

Dibtbict. 

< 

Number of 
Schools. 

Number of Pupils. 

Nuddea 

24- y ergunnahs . . . 
Hfesareebaugh ., 

r 

••• ... ••• .. ... 

••• ... ... ••• ... ... 

• ••• ... ... ... 

6 

3 

8 

62 

27 

73 


* ■ Total 

£ * 

17 

162 


Both kinds of institution ignore arithmetic and every thing that 
is practically useful. They are declining, and it seems impossible 
either to arrest the deoline or to improve the course of instruction. 

Examinations. — The three great examinations in which schools 
are compared one with another and their progress determined, are the 
Entrance Examination for higher English schools, the Minor Scholarship 
Examination for middle English schools, and the. Vernacular Scholarship 
Examination for the middle vernacular schools. 

The Entrance Examination was conducted by the University, and its 
results were published fry Mr. Sutcliffe. The schools whioh passed the 
examination are noticed in their respective districts. 

It will be sufficient e to state that 767 students passed successfully 
out of 1,902 candidates, and that of the successful students 179 came 
from schools in Calcutta, 102 from schools in Hooghly, .£4 from schools 
in 24-Pergunnahs, and 83 from schools in Nuddea. If we wef^jbo estimate 
the educational progress in any district by the numbers who pass the 
Entrance Examination and their proportion to the population, .we should 
obtain a test which oould be* applied to all the districts of Bengal. 
Estimated by this standard the number who passed thp Entrance in 
every million of the population was a^' follows : — 

Hooghly ... ■ ... ... * ... 68 ° u 

The 24-Pergunnahs ...‘ ... ... . 24 

Nuddea • 1 ... ... ... 18 

Chpia ^Jagpore ... ... ... ... 0*2 
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Calcutta has not a million of inhabitants, but it sent up 37*5 
successful students for every hundred thousand of inhatytants. It was 
therefore five times more successful than Hooghly, which again is 
the most successful district in the Bengal Presidency. The explanation 
of the foot is, that good teachers abound in Caloutta, parents value 
education, and clever boys from all parts of* the country come to the 
metropolis for education.. . , 

Minor Scholarship Examination. — To the Central Division 
24 scholarships were allowed. Only middle olasS English schools could 
compete for them. No school wps allowed to win more than two 
scholarships. Had this rule not existed, the Caloutta Model School and 
the sohools at Chota Jagulia in Bafhset and Bhajanghat jn Nuddea, 
would have carried off more than two scholarships each. 

For the Minor Scholarship Examination there were 283 candidates, 
of whom 16 passed in the jirst division, 63 in the second, division, 100 
in the third division, 74 failed, 24 were absent, and the names of six 
were cut off from the list for copying. Of the 179 students who passed, 
74 were Brahmins, 3 Khetris, 8 Baidyas, 53 Kayasthas, 20 Navasaks, 
• 18 other castes, and 3 Mussulman^ The three Mussulmans bame from 
two sohools in Nuddea. During the last three years neither Christians 
nor Mussulmans have won a single minor scholarship. In the present 
years Brahmins oarried <5ff 1 5 out of the 24 scholarships, the Baid\hfi 
and Kayasthas 7, and the castes below them 2.. These lower castes in 
the two preceding’ years had won 4 and 6 .scholarships. I am unable 
to explain why this year they were not equally successful. The order 
of merit among sohools sending candidates to these examinations is 
arranged on the consideration that as the minimum mark in each 
division is J, f, and £, or, what is the same thing, f, §, and f of the 
head mark, the value of a place in each division may bb represented by 
4, 3, and 2. The merit mark of each sbhool is the sum of the marks 
thus obtained, and the schools are ranked according to these merit marks. 
This publication of sohools in their order of mentis a great incentive 
to emulation. * 


The order of merit whs as follows : — 

1. Caloutta Government Model Sqhool. I , 

2 ( Hooghly Government Modql School. , 

* ( Kishnaghur Missionary Model Aided School. 


4. Amla Sadarpui* Aided School (Nuddea). 

f Bhajanghat Aided School (Nuddea). 

. 5.4 Chota Jagifiia Aided School (Baraset). 

• L Raj gram Aided School (Purulia). • 

The 5tn, lOtti, and Tlth places 'on the list were held by sohools in 
Maunbhoom. Two of these sohdqj^ ’however, by an iteration of 
boundaries, have been* recently attached to the Banoborah distrio(. 

Jit is important to notice that there are only three normal schools, 
for male teachers in the Central Division, and their attached schools* 


stand at the very top of the list*. Individual pupils of the Hooghly 
and Kishnaghur Model Sohools did not? stand very high, yet a scholar 
from each lost a scholarship beoause the schools were supposed to take 
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off pupils from the Collegiate schools in those towns. Hooghly Model: 
School, one of {he few self-supporting Government sohools in the country, 
has been ordered by the Director to be closed. It is annihilated in the 
summit of its honor, for it was pecond this year, and it was first last 
year among all the middle class English sohools of the Central Division. 
I trust that its masters, who ment promotion but will receive their 
discharge, may be provided for in other schools. < ^ 

Vernacular Scholarship Examination. — At the Vernacular 
Scholarship Examination 435 candidates presented themselves, of whom 
65 passed in the first division, 134 in the second, and 169 in the third, 
and 67 failed. Among these candidates there were 32 private students 
who attended chiefly to qualify themselves for employment as muktears 
in courts of law/ Twenty-six of them were successful. The remain- 
ing 401 candidates came from 115 schools. The scholarships available 
‘ were 43 in all, viz. 8 for Hooghly and Jlowrah, 10 for Nuddea, 10 
for Boraset, 10 for the 24-Pergunnahs, and 5 for Chota Nagpore. Each 
scholarship is worth Rs. 4 a month, and is tenable for four years at a 
higher class school, at the Medical College, or »t a normal school. 
The ■object of the distribution by districts is to. give each part of the 
ofrcle a chance. If they were given to tho best students without 
reference to locality, the vernacular schools on the banks of the Ganges 
• flKHooghly zillaii would absorb the greater portion of them. Hooghly 
sent* up the first five candidates, 12 among the first 1 4j. and 24 among 
the first 38. The success qf the schools on the western bank of the 
Ganges is remarkable both in the vernacular and in the English examin- 
ations. The best vernacular schools in my division according to merit 
marks are — 

1. Dakhinesvar Aided School in 24-Pergunnahs. 

2. Seakhala Government School! . -pr 

3. Connaghur Aided School j SI'* 

4. Govindasarak Aided School, Kishnaghur 

5. Hooghly Government Model School. •» 

The following table shows the caste of the passed candidates 

Third 
Division. 


. 86 
2 ^ 
6 
41 
® 9 
22 
8 
169 
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Brahmins form half the total number and Kayasthas a fifth.* The 
Navasak castes passed 35 candidates, and the lower* Hindu castes 
50 students. Brahmins gained 16 scholarships, Baidyas and Kayasthas 
9, and Navasaks and other castes* 15. The six Mussulmans on the 
list came from six schools, one from each. The schools at Baidy- • 
abati in Hooghty, Govindasarak in Kishnagur, and Panihati in the 
24-Pergunnahs sent up Mussulman students who passed in the first 
division, and all received scholarships. The pch'ools at Kidde^pore 
near Calcutta, Santipore, and Santipore Kutipara in Nuddea, s8nt up 
Mussulman students who passed in the third division. No Christians 
entered the examination. The list »f ttye creed and caste of the soholar- 
Bhip-holders shows that no Christian in the last four years has ob tain ed 
a scholarship. Mussulmans gained no scholarships in 1869 and 
1870, but they gained * one scholarship in January 1871, and three 

scholarships in 1872. • * 

• 

As the districts of the Chota Nagpore division were without verna- 
cular scholarships, and the one-yeaV scholarships for normal schools were 
not all taken up, the Director of Public Instruction was pleaded on my 
recommendation to sanction a scfieme by which ultimately twenty of 
the one-year scholarships would be taken from the old circle and formed 
into five scholarships in the new circle of Chota Nagpore. The first fite 
of these scholarships were awarded this year, the districts of Purulia, 
Chaibasa, Ranches ^receiving one scholarship e&ch, and Hazareebaugh, 
which sent up the best vernacular candidates, receiving two scholar- 
ships. 

Inspection. — On his visit to a school, the Deputy Inspector makes 
an entry of the following facts : — , , 

(1.) The (Jate of visit. • » 

(2.) The class of the school. In boys’ sohoolathe class is either 
higher, middle English, middle Vernacular, or lower. 

(3.) The condition <jf the school. This is described by one of 
the series of words used in England for the same purpose — “excellent,” 
“ good,” “ fair,” “ moderate,” “ indifferent,” “ bad.” Hence, as there 
are four classes of boys’ sohools and six states for*eaoh* there are 24 
heads of classification for boys’ schools. It se&ms to me that this is 
sufficient for all practical ’purposes without further detail. 

(4.) ,J2ie numter on the roll. 

(5.) The number in attendance. . 

(6.) The number of boys who, can jead, spell, and explain fairly 
the meaning of words and easy sentences. t 

(7.) Thtf number of boys who cannot read, spell, and explain* fairly 
the meaning of wefrds of easy sentence^. 

(8.) The number of hours spent in the examination. 

(9.) The month to which the tedclfers have been paid up in 
full. * 
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(If teachers are kept in arrear, they become discontented and the 
school falls off'in efficiency.) 

(10.) Whether the sohool accounts are well kept or ill kept. 

(11.) Remarks on the school. 

The examination by the Deputy Inspector is sometimes individually 
boy by boy and class by class in every subject throughout the sohool. 
If there is no time for this complete examination, the examination 
which*the time allows is given. The'oondition of the Bohool is deter- 
mined by the manner in which the examination is passed. The Deputy 
Inspector is required to visit his schools once a quarter ; but the number 
of schools to be inspected, and the size of his district, sometimes render 
this an impossibility. He generally knows personally every boy in the 
first two classes of the school. The Deputy Inspector’s visits ensure 
regularity oil the part of the teacher, andr-are like the English “ visits 
of surprise ” recently enjoined by the Lords of the Council on Education. 
The Inspector visits a school in order to judge whether the Government 
allowances is fairly earned. He also forms an* opinion about the 
teachers, and sees that the above report that lie has received from the 
Deputy Inspector is correct. He usually finds it to be so, though some- 
times he has to modify the classification of efficiency. 

. When I visit a sohool, I give out as soon as possible written 
questions to the two or 'three classes which can be kept in view ; I also 
arrange passages for dictation. I then observe, as far as I can, the 
numerous points notice^ in my report for last year regarding the house, 
compound, furniture, account registers, visitors’ book, library, &o. This 
can be done rapidly, unless circumstances render a careful investigation 
of the accounts necessary. I then take one of the classes of the sohool 
which is not engaged 'with arithmetic or dictation, and examine the boys 
in the subjects of their course, usually going back about a month. This 
was the plan pursued by Dr. Arnold at Rugby. Sometimes a passage 
not previously studied is given. * A piece not seen, unless very easy, 
is a test that none but the best boys can pass; 

I also request th,e nfaster of the class to take part in the examination 
by nuking questions. When one subject is done in a olass, the slates of 
another class are ready for inspection, the master having first marked 
the mistakes. In dictation about one slate in five or six, and in arithmetic 
■about one in twelve, are looked through to see that the master has not 
passed over any mistake ; for the rest of the slates, a°glance a$u few lines, 
or at the answer, is< sufficient. In this way three classes may generally 
be kept at work at the same time, — two in writing and one in vivd voce ; a 
fourth olass can sometimes be takgq, in mental arithmetic. The literature, 
English and Vernacular, geography, history, and Euclid^ are generally 
.taken vivd voce. Geography generally involves # ulso a map to be 
drawn on the slate ; this is frequently very badly done. The record 
kept of dictation is very brief. If f5 boys in 5 lines make in all 90 
mistakes, the mistake averagers 1*2 per line per boy. This is the entry 
required to show the state of the olass. If some have no mistakes, the 
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fact is noted, and very bad slates also are noted and excluded from the 
average. In dictation also the handwriting is always noticed, as 
well as in arithmetic the neatness and arrangement of the figures. 
Following this system, each boy of, a class gets examined in almost 
all he has learned, and the general state of the school is determined. 
In order to satisfy the boys rather than £o determine my classifi- 
cation, I like to 1 examine every boy, even* though briefly. If the 
classes are propefrly arranged in any school, the class ought to agree 
with the standard, and the examination of a clasd will be the examin- 
ation in its standard. A record can be made of the passes of 
individual boys in their several ^subjects, but records and statis- 
tics are burdensome enough already. • I recommend the division of 
every school into upper, middle, and lower departments or schools, and 
if the studies of the classes of each department are clearly defined, the 
examination by classes will \Jbe the examination by standards, and the 
efficiency of each department can be described by one word as well as 
by the ratio of failures to passes. 9 

This is the system of examination that I have fallowed for many 
years, but I shall cheerfully accept any other system that Govern- 
ment may see fit to prescribe. It is 'the object of the Educational 
Department as well as of Government to show for each school what is B 

its real state, and the way* that best effects this end should be adopted. 

• 

* Deports of Districts . # 

Calcutta. — According to the last census, Calcutta contains a 
population of 447,601. 

As Inspector of Schools, I have nothing to do with the colleges of 
Calcutta, though from other circumstances I am acquainted with them. 
The grants-in-flj4 in Calcutta have been fairly numerous for girls’ 
schools and zenana agencies ; but only six grants for boys’ schools have 
been given since 1856, of which two were for middle class schools for 
poor English-speaking people, and four . for Bengali schools. The 
principle of refusing aid English schools is based on the hypothesis 
that higher schools ought to be self-supporting^ and tKe instances of 
the Hare and Hindu schools, which for many years haye been self- 
supporting, have constantly been quoted ; but reference has hot been 
made to the Sanskrit College and the Madrassa, which rank among the 
two most expensive schools in Bengal, the cost to Government of the 
instruction ^'of each ^pupil in them being Rs. 64-14 and Rs. 69-2 
respectively. The new building for the Hare School has been more 
than covered by the school savings of the last 25 years from the total 
amount of fees and assignment. * * 

The following is A list of the higher and middle blass boys’ schools 
and the girls’ schools in Calcutta,’ so far as they are known to the 
Educational Department. The Deputy Inspector of Calcutta has his 
chief work in the suburbs and in the sub-division of Alipur, and the 
primary schools of Calcutta have been left to themselves or to mission- 
ary and other philanthropic bodies. 
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t The ’following list shows in detail the results of the Entrance 
Examination (for the higher olass schools in Calcutta : — 

I 

Result of Entrance Examination for 1871 of the Schools in Calcutta. 


I) 

Number of Students passed in 

II 

1 c 

'First 

Division. 

Second 

Division. 

«• Third 
Division. 

Total. 

Government Institutions. 

Haro School .* 

13 

. 11 

7 

34 

Hindu School ... 

16 

10 

3 

29 

Sanskrit College 

5 

3 

1 

9 

Calcutta Madrassa 

1 

2 

4 

7 

Schools under Missionary Bodies. 

Calcutta Free Ch&rch Instit ution 

* 

12 

ft 

to 

General Assembly’s Institution , 

4 

10 

ft 

19 

Mirzapur Mission School, Calcutta 

1 


l 

2 

Schools under othe? Christian Bodies. 
Armenian Philanthropic Institution 


2 

- 



2 

Bengal Academy 

Calcutta Boys* School 

Dovetcm College 


: • 2 

1 

3 


1 

! 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

La Martiniere College 

2 

T 

l 

4 

St. Xavier’s College ../ 

4 

5 


9 

j 

r Schools under Native Managers . 

1 

j ; ' 


| 

Calcutta Seminary 



l 

1 

Calcutta Training Academy ... * 

...... j 

i » 

2 

ft 

Calcutta Trainiijg Institution 

\ 

1 

. 1 

l 

Metropolitan Institution ... 

8 | 

! 9 

S 

1ft 

Oriental Seminary ' 

1 

2 

8 

6 

Seal's Free College 


l 

I 

j j|._ 

Total 

c , ' 

60 

70 

41 

177 


Scholarships obtained. 


< 

First 

Grade. 

' Second 
Grade; 

Third 

Grade. 

Total num- 
ber of scho- 
larships. 

Government Institutions. 

W ■ 




Hare School ... c .* c 

2 

4 

10 

16 

Hindu School ... ... 

3 

6 

7 

16 

Sanskrit College 


2 

3 

5 

Calcutta Madrassa 

Schools under Missionary Bodies . 

i 


1 

1 

Calcutta Free Church Institution 



3 

3 

General Assembly's Institution 

I 



3 

1 

* 4 

Schools under other Christian Bodies . 

'J 

• 


«- 

St. Xavier's College • ... «... 1 

i 1 


3 

■ 4 

La Martiniere 


i 


1 

Doveton College ... « 7. 

Schools under Native Managers. 


• 

r 

4 

• 

4 

Metropolitan Institution • ...... 

1 

2 


° 3 

Oriental Seminary *..•! 



i ! 

1 

# Total «... 

7 

i _ 

t 

33 

S3 
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Seven of these sohools of Caloutta rank as regards merit qaarks 
among the ten best sohools of the whole Presidency of Bengal and Ceylon. 

Unaided schools decline generally to give particulars concerning 
their expenditure, hence it is impossible to tell the sum spent in Calcutta 
on sohools generally. The accompanying tables show the expenditure 
in the Governmqpt and aided schools from Which Government receives 
Axil information. Thp .creed .of the masters is also shown. From 
these two tabled we see • that the four higher class Governm* nt sohools 
contain 1,491 boys, of wjiom 1 , 1 92, or 80 per cent.,* are in average attend- 
ance. Attendance in Calcutta is paore regular than in the mofussil, 
and this is one cause of the supfriority of the Presidency schools. 
Another oause of the superiority is tfiat the better class of masters are 
anxious for appointments in Calcutta, so that good masters are cheaper 
in Calcutta than elsewhere, notwithstanding the increased cost of 
living. A third cause is thlt parents in Calcutta take moise intelligent 
interest in the education of their sons than is elsewhere the case, and 
masters are obliged to teach wgll under the penalty of losing their 
pupils. • • 1 


The Creed of the Pupils and Teacher $ in the Government and Aided 

Schools in Calcutta. 


Description of 
Schools. 

Numbeaof 

schools. 

-• 

Hindus. 

Mussulmans. 

— t 

Christians. 

• 

Total* 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

f 

5> 

i 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Higher Schools. 

Government 

4 

1,142 

63 

346 

9 

• 

3 

1 

2 

1,491 

76 

Aided* 

... 

.... 

— 

.... 

.A. 

.... 


.... 

.... 

Middle Schools. 

( English ... 

2 

.330 

10 

124 

6 

• 


463 

16 

Govt. ... 4 

(.Vernacular . 

1 

4*4 

10 

.... 

.... 

— 

• 

a 

474 

16 

(English ... 
Aided... 4 

l Vernacular . 

4 

15 


10 

* .2 

489 

23 

514 

25 

4 

1,204 

# 39 

.... 

.... 


•• • • 

1,261 

39 

► ^ Total ... 

U 

2,092 

65 

* 131 

• » 

%89* 

*23 

2,715 

06 

Primary Schools < 
Aided 

1 

103 

3 

• 

18 

1 

•• « • 

• • 

121 

4 

Normal Schools. 
Government for Mas- 
ters 

1 

90 

• 

> 

3 



..... 


00 

3 

Aided for Masters . . . 

1 


1 

.... 

1 

15 

2 

15 

4 

• Total ... 

2 « 

90 i 

1 * 

— 

1 

15 

2 

105 

7 

OirW Schools. 
Government 

1 

,89 

.... 

• 

... • 

• 

• .... 

.... 

1 

• 

1 \ 

4 

Aided, including zena- 
na agencies 

110 

, 1,590 

8 

• 

58 

• 

1 

936 

147 

1 

156 

Total 

111 

1,679 

8 

•68 

* 1 

936 

151 

2,673 

160 

Grand Total... 

120 

5,106 

145 

ty$6 

20 

• • 

1,443 

a 

178 

7,105 

343 


• No returns. 
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The Vernacular schools of Calcutta compete together in a special 
examination every year for nine free presentations.to the Hindu School. 
The free presentation lasts for five years, and is therefore worth Be. 300 
in all. The five best schools arranged alphabetically are — 

The Aheritollah Vernacular School. 

The Aheritollah Ranga Bidyalay. 

The Bow Bazaar Schpol. 

The Government Pathsala. 

‘The Sham Bazaa* School. „ 

Every one of these schools does well, and in successive years some- 
times one and sometimes another o£ the first four carries off the palm. 
Last year the Government Paths&la was the most successful school. 

The scholarships awarded were as follows 

«. Free Scholars in Calcutta — 

Government Pathsala ... ... 5 scholars for 5 years 

Ditto t .i. I ditto for 2J years.* 

Aheritollah Banga Bidyalay 1 ditt6 for 0 years. 

Aheritollah Vernacular School . 2 ditto for 5 years. 

Ditto ditto' ... 1 ditto for 2 J years.* 

' Total ... ~io •' 

The Calcutta Pathsala English Department has t*hree scholarships 
payable from surplus funds' of the school. It is attached to the Normal 
School, and is a self-supporting institution. Its surplus fees are devoted 
to the payment of a teacher of chemistry and physical science, whose 
lectures though open to all are chiefly attended by the Normal School 
pupils The feeo of the English and Vernacular Departments amounted 
last year to Rs. 11,0^8, and the expenditure to Its. 13,904, leaving 
Be. 2,864 to be paid by Government. These schools are among the few 
institutions whioh, having no house provided, by Government, are 
obliged to pay heavy rent. They would both now be self-supporting if 
they were free from this charge. r 

Normal ScuooLs.-f/-The coursef qf the Normal School teaches to 
a very respectable ‘standard. • Babu Brahma Mohun Mullick, the 
head master of the Hooghly Normal School and one of the distin- 
guished senior scholars before the establishment of the.TJniversity, shows 
that it is equal to the standard of the First Arts Examination. 

The Normal Schools do not learn English, and therefore were 
enabled to advance faster in their general studies than English sohools. 
English being a very difficult language, the absence of this one Subject 
enables the Normal School student? to advance in their general course 
comparatively fast, and Sanskrit Also being nova removed according to 
the orders of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, then? progress will 
• be still faster Normal Sohool$ are the surest way of influencing the 
studies of schools, for a teacher will .generally teach well the subject 

• Were equal in nftmtfers. 

t The course in extenso has been transferred to the Director's report. 
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he knows best, and to ensure any particular subject being taught well 
in schools, it is necessary, some few years previously, tq have it taught 
well in normal institutions. For example, if it were required to have 
drawing and practical surveying taught efficiently in our vernacular 
schools, it should first be taught' efficiently in our normal schools. 
Surveying by the chain only is very simple } it is slower indeed, but far 
more accurate tnan survey by the prismatic compass, which though popu- 
lar a few year&ago, h&s since been discarded in the great revenue surveys. 

If in normal schools observations on the barometer, on the wet 
bulb thermometer, ana on the velocity and direction of the wind, were 
taken regularly, the country in thd course of a few years would have in 
our schools a competent body of Observers able to assist in extended 
investigations in meteorology. 

The annual cost to Government of the normal schools at Hooghly 
and Caloutta was Its. 88 afcd Its. 86 respectively for eaoh > student. * 


• 

• 

Names of Institutions in or near Calcutta. 

• » 

Number o > 
Pupils. 

Number of 
Teachers, u 

Number of 
Pupils passed at 
last Entrance 
Examination. 

Colleges. 




Bishop’s College (a) * 


» 


> 

Higher Schools. 

• 

• 


$ 

Under Missionary Bodies . 




Bhabanipur L. M. S. (6) 

Free Church Institution 

General Assembly's Institution 

Mr. Dali's Useful Arts' School 

Intally B. M. Institution (c) * ... 

m 

867 

272 

16 

22 

» 11 

20 

19 

" r ~ Total 

ljoi 

49 

39 

• 

Under other Christian Bodies. • 

• 

% 



• 

Bengal Academy 

Doveton College (School department) ... * 

La Martiniere for boys • 

St. Xavier's Collegiate School % 

K 186 
" 260 
1*8 
470 ( 

• 5 

• 0 

8 

• 

3 

8 

4 

9 

Total 

• 1,017 

22 

24 

Under Native Managers . 


wm 

# 

Metropolitan Institution * 

Oriental Seminary 

Seal*#Free College .- ... 

Calcutta Training Academy ... • 

Calcutta Training Institution .. t ...» ... 

Syam Bazaar Preparatory School ... 

Calcutta School ... ... a * 

Hindu CharitablcFlnstitution , ... 

743 
361 
419 
345 
246 
166 
206 # 
Abolished. 

1 

16 

6 

2 

5 

1 

1 

# . Total ... ... 

2,661 

90 

30 

Total of Higher Schools 

* • 

5,479 

161 

93 


[a) Ceased to exiat as ail English college. \c) Included in 24- Pergunnahs. 

[&) Included in 24-Pergunnahs. 
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no instruction at any public school. He was wholly self-taught. He soon 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of English literature and scienfe to enable him 
to direct the studies of the school. In 1851 there were on the rolls of the 
Oriental Seminary 811 boys, and its status was that of a college ; the present 
number is 350. There *aro ten masters and three pandits for instructing ten 
classes. The fee is B>s. 2 in all the classes except the last, which pays Be. 1. 
There are 55 boys. # 

The next school in chronological order is the Seal's Free College, which was 
opened as a private or family school in August 1 8ft by the late Motty Lai Seal. 
His eldest son was puni&hed by the Hindu College authorities fpr some offence 
committed during school feours, and Babu Motty Lai Seal in displeasure e^taolish* 
ed his own school. In November 1842 other families sent their sons, and the 
attendance varied from 50 to 60. The Jesuit fathers then becamo managers of 
the institution. On tho 1st March 18ft, in a public assembly gathered at Motty 
Lai Seal’s house, presided over by Sir L&wrence Peel, the school was named 
“ Seal’s College.” The attendance increased to 200, and the ffbliool was removed 
to the building now occupied by tho Cathedral Mission College. Tho Jesuit 
fathers received from tho propiletor Rs. 600 a month besides passage money. A 1 
fee of Be. 1 was paid by # eacn pupil. The connection with tho St. Xavier’s 
College ceased in 1844. 

In 1846, when some Hindu studer^s in tho General Assembly’s and tho Free 
Church Institutions were converted to ©hristianity, tho native community was 
much excited and becamo ^rnxious to prevent boys from attending* missionary 
schools. Rajah Badhakanta and others formed themselves into a committeo for 
the management of the Seal’s College, and its name was changed to Seal’s Free 
College. The total cost of the institution rose to Rs. U00 for the instruction of 
1,100 boys. In 1848 the school fell off to 460 boys. 

In 1853 BabuoRajendra Dutt and others projected the Metropolitan College,* 
and secured the co-operation of Babu Motty Lai Seaf, who made over his college 
to tho new committee and contributed Rs. 400 a "month dli condition of being 
allowed to keep 250 free boys. 

Kristo Das Paul, Jadu Nath Ghose, Sambhu Cliafldra Mookerjee, and Nilmoni 
Dey, were among its best pupils. In 1858 the Seal’s Free College becamo 
again an independent institution, and has continued so ever since. In 1863 
Babu Jadu Nath Ghpse was appointed head inaster, and he/ still continues to 
discharge his duties with ability. There arc 400 boys divided into 10 classes, and 
taught by 12 teachers. The annual expenditure is Its. 7,< >00. 

The institution which next claims our notice is the training school now 
named the Metropolitan Institution. It was opened on^he 2nd May 1859 by 
Babu Thakoordass Chuckerbutty and sonfe other gentlemen who thought of 
founding an institution in# Calcutta in accordance with the principles of 
Mr. Stow. Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar was ii^ited to jdin tho school com- 
mittee, and for some time devoted ms time tp the school, as a! !h active manager, 
and the attendance of pupils quickly increased. The harmcyiioui* working of the 
committee was interrupted owing to the* conduct o( one of the teachers, who 
brought a serious charge, qgainst a member of the school committeo without 
being able to substantiate it. Tho discussion which followed eventuated in the 
resignation of the committee and the formation of a new committee, with Rajah 
Pratap Chundra Singtf, Babu Hira Lai Seal, &c., as members, and Pandit Isvar 
Chandra Vidyasagar as Secretary. Babu Thakoordass Chqckerbutty and some of 
the otner members t/f the dd committee soon founded the training school. The 
rupture took place in April 1861. * § * a 

The history of the ty?o rival institutes is well known. The Metropolitan 
Institution, for that was'the name given to .his school by Paudit Isvar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, ultimately took the lead, and has earned for itself tho highest 
position umong the- educational institutions of the land conducted by native 
gentlemen, and will have college classed from January 1873. 

* For several years Babu Rajendra Dutt spent on the college between Its. 400 and Rs. 500 a month, 
and only discontinued this princely liberality when his own fortunes tailed. 
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TThe present condition of the Metropolitan Institution 'and the Training 
Academy is givoi below : — 



Number 

Nlimber of 

Numbonof 

Bates of 

Average annual 


of Pupils. 

.o 

Classes. 

Teachers. 

Pees. 

expenditure.. 





its. 

Rs. 

Metropolitan Institution 

<750 

10 and verna- 
cular class! 


mm 

18,000 

Training Academy } 

Its 

888 

.10 

li 

HO 

6,500 or more. 


Both the schools are under the management of committees, and the surplus 
money when available, in the' case of *he Metropolitan Institution, goes to form 
a school fund. The Training Academy has now arrived at the period of deficits. 
The Seal’s College is supported by money provided in the will of the late 
Motty Lai Seal, and the Oriental Seminary is beoome self-supporting, after a 
short period of deficits, which were made up by pabu Jadulal Mullick. 

Two other* schools under native gentlemen 1 are now in existence, viz. the 
Calcutta Training Institution and the Calcutta Boys’ School. The former is the 
property of Babu Rajkrishna Dey, who is also the head master the latter 
belongs to Babu Eesfib Chunder Sen au a his friends. These schools number 
respectively 250 and 400 pupils, taught by 11 and 14 masters. 

The Zenana Agencies of Calcutta receive the following monthly 
grants : — 


a. 

~ar 

Ladies 
under in- 
struction on 
81st March 
1872. 

Amount of 
monthly 
grant. 

Local con- 
tribution 
per month. 

* 


Rs. A. P. 

Ks.A.P. 

1. American Society under the superintendence of Miss Brittau 

854 



2. Ladies* Society for Female Instruction in India and the East 

4Gb 


422 0 0 

8. The Free Church of Scotland's Society 

77 

150 0 0 


4. Miss Mendes’ Society ' * 

17 

40 0 0 


■. r r " 

/ — : n c 

1,416 

1,242 0 0 

2,002 0 0 


It is the principle qi the graiit-in-aid system that public^ money 
should not be spent without inspection and report by officers appointed 
for the work. But as regards zenanas, the Inspectors and Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools, being male persons, are not admitted to the female 
apartments of the houses of native gentlemen, and the usual machinery 
of inspection oannot be employed. There is no Inspectress of Schools, 
an appointment whioh ought to be (established, and as I notioed v last 
year, has been strongly reoommeftded by Babu Peari Chand Mittra and 
other native gentlemen. In this difficulty my wife kindly consented 
to visit a good number of zenanas and informed me how the tfoik was 
going on. Mrs. Woodrow visited 78« zenanas and recorded the exact 
progress of every one pf the J^lftpupils examined, mentioning in her note- 
book the books read in Bengali and iii English, the style of handwriting 
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in* either language, the arithmetic, the needlework done, with nptioes 
of the progress in l\istory and geography when thesei subjects # were 
taught. One jmpil learned to play On tne piano, and one had a decided 
talent for drawing. Several ladies expressed a wish to learn musio. 

I tabulated the results of the inspection^ and find that reading and 
writing in Bengali and worsted work were fairly done, English was 
'studied by about one-third of the number examined, and some progress 
had been made. 9 Arithmetic was decidedly poor, and the pupils did not 
like it ; little was knovfp. of history or geography. ' # • 

As the zenana agencies are still^averse to the publication of statistics, 
and as the general state of instruction may not # be quite correotly 
. deduced from the progress of those examined, I think it expedient at 
present not to publish statistics of educational work in, zenanas. 

Mrs. Woodrow’s note-hook, however, disoloses the fact that though 
some of the zenanas open t|| instruction are in the houses,of the native * 
aristocracy of Calcutta, -yet that the great majority of the houses are 
those of the middle olass of sdbiety, and perhaps of its lower half, and 
that the neatness anA tidy ness so highly valued in Eifglish houses are not 
generally appreciated in Bengali zenanas. One cause why tlfe progress 
of female education is slow is incidentally disclosed by the following 
entry concerning a lady who read fluently the Bengali books Charupath, 
Part III, and Line upon Line — • 

“ She is only 14 years of age and has a baby three months old.” 

Mrs. Woodrow's Report. • 

I have visited altogether within the last six months 78 houses in Cal- 
cutta, Howrah, Bey pur, and the neighbourhood df Barrackpur, in which I 
found 216 pupils, all of whom I examined in Bengali, reading, arithmetic, 
history, geography, spelling, and English. I also visited and examined girls' 
schools at Thakurpukur, Bajpur, and Ichapurj* but as these schools are open to 
regular inspection, I offer no remarks concerning them* In tho Normal School 
and Zenana Agency!! saw 69 houses and examined 104 pupils. 

In the American Zeimna Agency I visited 16 houses §.nd examined 97 pupils. 

In the Free Church of Scotland Agency I visited thjreo houses out of the 
eight under the charge of Miss Falkner. In these I saw 14 pupils. 

The pupils seen and examined by mo Bhow but a small portion of the 
work going on ; and as the education of women* and children is spreading 
daily, I find a great increase to the work since last I svent round tho zenana 
agencies. The teachfhg is not quite elementary as fiormelly, many of the 
women being able to read both Bengali and English quite fluently, and to enjoy 
what they read. In one house I met a Bengali laay who in her infancy haa 
the advantage of a father anxious for her improvement, and who paid Bs. 6 
monthly to a pandit for her instruction. This lady therefore now only learns* 
English, and makes good progress. 

Tm another houqp, where there were two young widows taught, I was much 
pleased with the taste and fhdustry o£ the poor young creatures who, when they 
were babies, had lost their husbands. In tapestry they had executed the story 
of the Boy of Egremont most beautifully.® *tt was like a fins water color drawing. 

I had in mother house the pleasure* of being recognized by a lady who 
remembered seeing me in the Jessore district fully twelve years ago. I had 
been invited by a worthy zemindar to leavd the boats and come on shore and 
pay a visit to the ladies of his family. This lady was one of the members of 
the family, and she told me she had feltr so ashamed to be obliged to answer in 
the negative when I asked her to show me her needlework and books, that she 
then and tl^pre resolved to learn to read, write, and work as soon as ever she had 

• • 11 • 
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an opportunity. She kept to her resolution, and obtained a teacher when her 
husband established himself in Calcutta as a pleader in the High Court. I saw 
also her two little girls, who had been pupils at the Bethi&e School for some time, 
but they were removed by the mother for private education at home. The 
children read Bengali very nicely, and owere learning English. 

In a house on the Ohitpore road I was introduced to a lady who possesses 
a great talent for drawing. c Her instructor had observed tV&t she copied her 
handwriting minutely, so much so that she could scarcely tell which was her 
own writing and which her r pupirs. After a time sb p gave her some copies in 
drawings from Chambers’ Course, and to her pleasure ana surprise she founa them 
beautifully executed, the outline and shading faithfully rendered, and the young 
lady up to this time continues to occupy, herself by the exercise of this long 
dormant talent. Mr. H. H. Locke of tnp School of Art, to whom the drawings 
were shown, expressed himself as much pleased, and thought they evinced great 
talent. 

At Howrah there are three zenanas and a sohool under the Female Normal 
School and Instruction Society. The school is ^attended mostly by children 
9 of the lower cesses ; it is conducted by a Hindu / ady assisted by two widows. 

This Hindu lady is the writer of several books oij. morals intended to guide 
and improve her countrywomen. She has composed plays also, and on part- 
ing she presented me with three of her compositions. In her houstf there iB a 
school for the children of the village, and her husband, a Brahmin of high caste, 
takes great interest in the progress of these pupils. c 

The education of women is extending greatly in and around Calcutta. 
Thus, in the vicinity of Barrackpur under one zenana agency alone there are 
84 houses daily taught, containing 211 ladies of various ages, besides 4 schools 
for little girls containing 57 pupils. The zenanas and schools in the Barrack- 

E agency \r© situated at Nyehattoe, Echapur, Shambauaar, Nawabgong, 
irampur, Til^ghur, and Khardah. There are no pupils taught in Barrack- 
pur itself. 

Thakurpukur is now under the care of the same Society. There are 4 
zenanas taught there, and 2 schools with an average attendance of 25 little 
girls. These girls’ schools were first established by the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Long, and I first went to see them in 1855. They are not so flourishing 
now as they then were, owing in opart to the ravages of fever and epidemic 
diseases during the last few years. 

At Raj pur, on the South-Eastern line, ten miles from Calcutta, I spent a day 
visiting a largo girls' school containing 62 childrep. It was situated far 
from the railway station, approachable only by palanquins, and was as 
secluded and peaceful a spot as could well be imagined. The little girls were 
very well advanced ; the nrat and second classes road fluently, and understood 
the meaning of Wnat they /ead. They arq taught arithmetic and geography, 
and evinced great eagerness to learji. 

At Baraha&agar* also in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, there are several 
ladies taught by the agentS'Of the Normal School and Instruction Society. I 
must mention that in one of these houses some plain needlework was shown 
me, a lady being employed on a shirt for one of the family. It is the only 
^ place at which I have yet seen plain needlework. Fancy work of all kinds iB 
eagerly sought by all the zenana inmates ; it is taught only after a certain 
progress has been made at lessons as a reward for industry. 

"The books used are the History of ^pdia by Tarim °Charan in Bengali ; 
the Scripture in Bengali and English ; Far off ; Line upon Line ; Miss 
Hardings Helps to learning English faf Natural History by Madhusud&n Muker- 
jee; Nitibodha; Peep of Day; Charitabali ; Charupatna; arid Bidyasagar’js 
Grammar. I cannot in so brief a report give detailed accounts of my vjpits, but 
did Bpaoe allow, I could dwell upon the diligence and earnest efforts to improve, 
the ever-ready eager welcome, the warm "hearts and amiable^ traits of character 
that met me m every zenana and gchool* making me feel deeply desirous that 
the pleasures and benefits of education might be spread far and wide among the 
women of every house in this vast country.” 
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A musio olass for the cultivation of old ' Hindu music #is so 
remarkable a sign of (he advance of the times, that I give^he report con- 
cerning it, sent dj Babu Hara Mohan Bhattaoharjie, Deputy Inspector 
of Schools in. the 24-Bergunnahs. Some years ago a Hindu gentleman, 
still holding a high official position, told me would sooner see his son 
dead at his feeTOaau see him playing a musical instrument. 


"The Bengal Music* School in Calcutta was fistablished on tho 3rd August 
1871. The committee o| management applied to tho Inspector of Schools, 
Central Division, for tho\use of twe or three rooms at tno premises of the 
Calcutta Normal School, which ho ^ts pleased to grant experimentally for 
one year. |* 

There wore 37 pupils on tho rolls oiP tho 31st March last, divided into 
three classes. In one of the classes, consisting of 11 boys, loBsons on vocal 
music, and in the other two, consisting of 2G boys, lessons on tho guitar (sitara) 
were imparted. • 

The school is mainly supported by Babu Sourindra AJohan Tagore, 1 
brother of Baja Jotindra Mohafi Tagore Bahadur. 

Two of tne three toachors who impart instructions in tho school gratis, 
are men enfployed in the private service of Babu Sourindra Mohan Tagore, and 
the third works to deserve his good opiifion. Babu Souri&dra Mohan also pays 
tho schooling fees of 8 or 9 boys (thc^rate of feos being a rupee per month). 
To prevent men of bad character from gaining admission into tho Bchool, the 
committee laid down the strict rule that no candidate shall bo admitted unless 
ho produces a certificate of good character from a known gentleman; men 
holding respectable situations undor Government, or private gentlemen, ara 
excepted from thesoperation of this rule so long as nothing is gjrfown against 
their character. % 0 

The following table will show tho profession of tho pupils : — 


Government service, drawing 

»t it a 

•9 99 99 

Other services „ 

99 99 

Aratdar . * ... 

Higher musicians 
Goldsmith \ 

Private tutors and umedars 


Rs. 200 a month 
9 , 60 

„ 20 to Bs. 60 a month... 

„ 60 to 100 * ... 

,9 SK) to 60 ^ „ ... 



1 

1 

9 

6 

8 

1 

2 

1 

9 


• * Tot%l ... 37 

• ~ * 

There is no pupil below 20 years of age ; tschoolboys .arc excluded from tho 
school except when they bring letters of recommendation from their guardians. 

To test the progress of the school several examinations were held, at 
which the pupils acquitted themselves to tho entire satisfaction of the exam- 
iners and tne committee of management. Almost all the pupils have learned the 
system of notation invented by Professor Khetra Mohan Goswami, and can 
play tunes or sing songs in accordance with it. 

Tbs chief difficulty noticed by the committee is the want of a fit teacher and 
of sufficient* funds. Babu Sourindra J^ohan Tagore promised the services of the 
present teachers for one year only, and that period is now drawing to a close. 

Raja Jotendra Mohan Tagore subscribed Bs. 100 a yea*, and Babu Benoari 
Loll Sing, a zemindar of Baharampur, Bs. 30 a year. There are other subscrip- 
tions from Bs. 12 to Bs. 24 yearly, but the total of the subscriptions does not 
exceed%8. 180 a year. • 

The managers applied for subscriptions to some rich men of Calcutta, but 
without success It would be a matter of deejp regret if the committee would 
find it necessary to give up, for want of pecuniary support, the only school for 
teaching scientifically, and in fact for reviving, the old Hindu music. 
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DISTRICT OF THE 24-PERGT7NVAHS. 

State of Education in the < 24-Pergunnahb. — During the past 
official year I furnished the Magistrate of Alipur with a sketoh of the 
state of eduoation in his distriot, and from this sketch I make the 
following extract : — „ 

“ Nine-tenths of the eduoation given in thiii zillah is found on the 
banles«of the old Ganges. The distriot thus'* favoured with schools 
extends from Halishahur, about four miles north of Hooghly, but on the 
opposite side of the Ganges, dorm { to Joynagar, 30 miles south of 
Calcutta. The old bed of the Ganges at Oaloutta turns eastwards under 
Hastings Bridge and passes by the Alipur Jail on its right bank 
, and Kalighat on its left bank. Shortly before teaching Goria Bridge, 
about seven miles from Hastings Bridge, thl Ganges dwindles almost to 
a ditch, turns southward, and passes by numerous populous villages, 
among whioh may be mentioned Rajpur and Barripur on the eastern 
bank, and ( Boral, Gbvindpur, Borooj and Joynagar on the western bank. 
All these six places have flourishing' English schools under Hindu mana- 
gers. At Barripur is an excellent female orphanage under the caro of 
Mrs. Drew, wifp of the Rev. W. Drew, of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. Six miles south of Joynagar the Ganges enters the 
SundorbunSj and through the most western of its hundred mouths flows 
into Channel Crfeeh on the .east of Saugor Island. 

In the suburbs of Calcutta between the Salt Water Lakes and the 
river Hooghly are numerous schools. Among these may be mentioned 
on the north of Calcutta the English sohools at Cossipur and Baranagar. 
The sohools receive a great part of their support from fees ; but are assist- 
ed by Baboo Dwarkpnath Hhy Chauduri and Pandit Sivchandra Basu 
respectively. The Paikpara school was closed during the year ; it had 
many years been supported chiefly by Babu Eessori Ball Ray. On 
the south of Calcutta are the English sohools at Garden Reach under 
the Church Missionary Sooiety ; at Behala upjler the London Missionary 
Society ; at Taliiganj lately under the Sooiety for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, but no\v managed ap d partly supported by a Muhammadan 
gentleman ; bt Chetla is an aided: English sohool, and at Bhowanipur 
aire a congeries of boys’ and girls’ sohools, among which the college and 
collegiate sohool of the London Missionary Society, and the. Bishop’s 
- Female Sohool and Zenana Agenoy deserve espeoial mention. The 
London Society’s missionaries nave several vernacular sohools whioh 
reoeive valuable instruction and unostentatious aid from ladies who 
objeot to their good works being publioly mentioned. On' the east of 
Calcutta between the Mahratta ditch and the Salt W ater Lakes are aided 
English sohools at Entoli and Narikeldanga. The Calcutta Boys’ 
school near St. James’ Church, and the EntaU Loretto Orphanage do a 
great work among the poorer European and East Indian community. 
At Entali the Baptists have a lprge native sohool. Besides these 
English sohools there ore within a ring of four miles beyond the Mahratta 
diton numerous vernacular schools, of whioh about twenty aye aided by 
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Government. Muoh of the instruction in the suburbs of Calcutta is given 
in small unaided schools of less than 20 boys not reported on by the 
Inspector. To the southward of Caloutta beyond Tolly's Nalla, the bed 
of the old Ganges is 'bounded on the east by the salty district border- 
ing -on the Sunderbuns, which here run% for twenty miles nearly 
north and south, and on the west by a trough of low-lying land 
in which during every rainy season the villages seem to be built on 
islands separated by fcng stretches of inundatiop. . Along this trough 
of laud, whioh runs nearly north and south, the Sooiety for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel and the Londcfe Sooiety have several schools, whioh 
are almost all in an unsatisfactory* state both as to numbers and pro- 
gress. These schools are attended by fishermen arid cultivators. West- 
ward of thiB trough of land, and partly orossing it, is the road leading 
to Diamond Harbour, tftid between the road and the Hooghly river is a 
district whioh southward If Thakurpukar is sparsely marked with 
sohools, though the Rtfv. J. Long has long laboured to establish them. 
The vernacular sohools under this gentleman and in # the neighbourhood 
of Thakurpukar are* some of the bbst village schools in tho*distriot of 
the 24-Pergunnahs. Along the eastern bank of the Hooghly river, 
from a little distance below Aohipur down to the Sunderbuns, is the 
sub-division of Diamond^Harbour. It has few schools, and those few 
in anything but a flourishing state. Though Englishmen consider 
Diamond Harbohr ^o lie on the banks of the Ganges, nojjjatfve, whether 
high or low, makes Buoh a mistake. Joynagar, on the west bank of the 
old Ganges, is 20 miles due east of Diamond Harbour, and Hindus 
dying near Diamond Harbour are carried 20 miles inland and are 
burnt by the side of some one of the numerous pools whioh still ore 
honored by the name of the sacred Ganges. , 

“ The Barrackpur sub-division is well supplied ^vith sohools. In the 
Govemor-General’^Park is the Government school, whioh reoeives an 
assignment of only Rs. 80 a month, but yet produces satisfactory 
results. Within a radius of six mU.es.of Barrackpur on the east of the 
river, are the large aided .English schools of Agarpara, Sodepur, and 
Eohapur. The Agarpara schoo^has 251 boys, land receives a grant of 
Rs. 120. It is under the Church Missionary Society,* whioh has also 
a female orphanage at Agarpara. ^Several girls’ schools have been 
established near Barraokpur, whioh are superintended by ladies con- 
nected with the Indian Instruction Society. The aided vemaoulax 
sohools near Barrackpur are at Manirompur, Palta, Khardaha, Nata- 
ghar, Sodepur, Dakinaswar, Panihati, Barraokpur, Rara, Belghoria, 
Eohapur, Ariada ; besidqp these there are sovoral small unaided village 
sohools. * . . 

“ North of Barrackpur are the ^flourishing Epglish sohools al 
Spmnagar, Nyehatti, and Halishahar, of which the last is the best 
Nveh^tti school is under the General Assembly. In the Borradkpui 
sub-division there are 14 aided vernacular sohools. 

The Dum-Dum sub-division .is not well supplied with sohools 
English sohools exist at Dum-Dum, Eadlhati, And Bistopur; aidec 
vemacular.sohools are seven in number in this sub-division. 
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(The old Baraset district now oontains the three sub-divisions of 
Baraset, Bushirhat, and Satkhira. The ohief eqb-division enjoys the 
advantage of a good Government school, a legacy of the timewhen 
Baraset was under a Magistrate and Collector. Within seven miles of 
Baraset are the flourishing English sohools of Nebodhoy, Ghota 
Jagulia, Nulkura, and the good vernacular sohools of” Baraset, Badu, 
Chota Jagulia, besides several others of. second „and third rate merit. 
Ab 9 ut ten miles easjt; of Baraset the salt strfams of the Sunderbuns 
flow up quite into Nuddea. This part of the d&trict is poor in sohools. 
East of this salt region is the subdivision of Bushirhat. Through 
this sub-division flows the Iobamuti river, near whose banks are 
several sohools, amoxfg whioh m&y be mentioned with oommendation 
the aided English school at Taki and the Government vernacular 
it sohools at Pura. The Deputy. Magistrate plong complained that the 
people of the village of Bushirhat, though they sent their sons to 
the aided school, bore no adequate share of the burden, hut left the 
Deputy Magistrate and his amlah t(x,meet the expense. This feeling of 
dissatisfaction became so strong last year that the" Deputy Magistrate 
gave up the English Bchool. More than 20 miles to the east of Baraset 
is the excellent English school at Goverdanga, and at Satkhira, 30 miles 
from Baraset, is the English school liberally supported by Babu Pran 
' Nath Ray Chauduri, the aged and blind zemindar of Kasipur. 

“ The usikhira subdivision is on the east of Baraset. It is swampy 
and its climate ie much disliked by strangers. It is about 25 miles 
broad and 30 long, and contains only three English and eight verna- 
cular sohools. It is the “Boeotia of Baraset.” 
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By the kindness of the Collector, Mr. Graham, I have been informed 
that the population of the 24-Pergunnalis, according to the first summaries 
of the late oensus, is * 1,950, 000, • and that of the suburbs of Calcutta 
is 257,000, so that exclusive of ( ^alputta the total population of the 
24-Pergunnahs is 2,207,000.* For this number the Educational 
Department haff been able to tabulate 792 schools, containing 30,616 
pupils, or there is one school to every 2,891 t and one pupil to every 
71 of the population, and each’ school on the average has 39 pupils. 
If we suppose the male portion of Jthe population tb number somewhat 
less than half, or 1,100,000, and if we deduct the 34 schools containing 
1,058 girls, we have for the male population 758 schools attended by 
29,558 boys. This would give one scnool for every 1,451 males, and 
one scholar to every 39, . the girls being too few tg influence the 
number except by a fraction. To the above total must be added the 
number who pick up instruction at homo or at the village shop, — a 
number by no means incgnsiaerable and more than enough to counter- 
balance thg formidable number of boys . who stay but a Bhort time at 
school and who learn ^lowly but fo/ggt quickly. • 

In the cold season, the Deputy Inspectors Babus Jagat f Chandra 
Baneqi, Nilmani Mukhurji, and IIaran\ahan Bhattacharya under my 
direction took the educational census of 17 villages in the Diamond Har- 
bour sub-division and of 193 villages near Basirhat. These educational 
censuses showed £hat though schools were few, 11 -9 and 7'6 per cent, 
respectively of the population could sign theft names, or count. In 
England and Wales, according to the report of the Commissioners on 
Popular Education, 8 per oent. of the populatiqp are at school. . It is 
probable that when the results of the general census are known it will 
be found that Basirhat and Diamond Harbour are, as regards the 
number of schools, not above, but absolutely below, the general average 
of the zillah. Should this be the fact, it will pit>ve that a very large 
portion of the population receive education in other ways than by 
attendance at school, ahd even when we have entered the pupils of all 
the schools which the general census discloses, and ‘deduced from their 
sum the number of the population who might bjp expected to be able to 
read, write, and count a little, we should find that we. nad not nearly 
reached the number who possess in someP degree one or more of these 
useful qualifications. * ■ „ 

The unaided schools on our tables number 448, containing 13,183 
pupils, instructed by 532 teachers. From some known schools statistics 
have not been obtained, so that the number of schools and pupils is 
really somewhat larger than is here shown. Unfortunately unaided 
school^ will, not giver statiftics about money matters, and hence all ques- 
tions of the cost of education must be obtained from the returns of 
Government and aided schools. The* flumber of thefie schools is 344, 
and they contain 17,433 pupils and 775’teaohers. Comparing together 
the statistics of aided and unaided schools we see that the aided and 
Government schools contain on the average 50 pupils, and that 100 of 

- £ 

* The published returns of the census shows the population to be 2,210,047. 
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the .schools are attended by 222 teaohers, while for the unaided schools 
we have only 29 pupils to a school, and 100 schools are attended by 120 
teachers. Hence five unaided schools*have on thd average only as* many 
pupils as three aided schools, and c they axe taught by fewer masters. 

On the education of more than two millions of people in the 
24-Pergunnahs, Government spent last year Rs. 56,98K, or a trifle over 
one half-penny per head per annum. The total cost of the above 844 
schools was Rs. 1,58,829. Unhappily only 17,433 of the two millions 
sought education in hided or Government schools, and for them Govern- 
ment paid a trifle under seven shillings a head, while the total oost of 
education was 20 shillings a head. *i 

In the new Code of 1871 for primary instruction in England and 
Wales I find thp following provision (see Blue Book for 1871, page cx.) 
32. “ The' grant-in-aid is reduced — • 

(a) — “ By its excess above — C - , 

(1) — “ The amount of schooling-fees and subscriptions for educa- 
tional purposes, including payments for such purposes made by a sohool 
board, and * r 1 ( 

(2 ; — “ The rate of 15shillings r per scholar ,to the average number in 
attendance.” . 

The 2,151 higher class school pupils in the 24-Pergunnahs receive 

g er head from Government only Rs. 6-5-1 a«year, or less than 12 shil- 
ngs and seven pence, and this grant is met by Rs. 1 8-J 3-9, or more than 
37 shillings'aEd 17 pehce, from the people. In the lower provinces 
of Bengal generally the ‘cost to Government of a boy's education at 
one of the 80 higher class aided schools was by the last report 
Rs. 6-13-5, or under 14 shillings a year, and the people gave to meet it 
Rs. 16-13-6, or more than 37 shillings and 6 pence. Higher class 
education in the lower provinces cost Government less per head than 
primary education ife England ; the people have given half a crown to 
meet a shilling from Government, whereas the pedple in England give 
only a shilling, and yet a high authority on educational matters has 
declared the expenditure in higlfbr class schools in Bengal to be “ lavish” 
and “extravagant.” | • 

The total .average cost of each ^pupil’s instruction in the 24-Per- 
gunnahs is Rp. 9-10*1 yearly, Rr less than a pound a year. The cost to 
Government is Rs. 3-7-3, or Ifess than 7 shillings. If we could 
gradually reduce the seven shillings to six shillings and eight penoe, 
we should, by a perfectly voluntary system, reaoh the proportion pre- 
scribed by the Government of India between local contribution and impe- 
rial grant. It is. however, to be observed from the financial table that 


rial grant. It is, however, to be observed from the financial table that 
this satisfactory result is obtained from the* contributions, of higher 
class schools. Thirteen aided higher class schools containing 1,830 
pupils spend Rs. 39,492 and receftfl from Government Rs. J.0,157, or their 
total expenditure was nearly four times as much as the Government 
grant. It must, however, be noticed that the contribution foi* three 
Missionary schools, exclusive of fees, ns Rs. 2,981, which is a gift to the 
people and not a sum raispdjby their efforts. The fees raised in the 15 
higher class schools are Rs. 25,168, and the subscriptions Rs. 9,214, and 
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the Government grant is Bs. 13,234. Fees are by jar the most 
trustworthy of the resources of a school, for subscriptions depend on the 
life or good fortune or good temper of some influential men, and one or 
other of these essentials to the continued prosperity of a school is con- 
stantly disappearing when most required, It is therefore a subject of 
great satisfaction' to see fees defray more than half the cost of education 
in higher sohools. • " . 

In 37 middle class, English aided schools nearly the same result is 
seen. In Bs. 36,239 of expenditure Ihe Government grant is Bs. *2,385, 
or a trifle over a fourth part. Witjr 99 vernacular middle aided schools 
the result is not so satisfactory. Bs. 14,759 from Government are met 
by Bs. 37,178 from, fees and subscriptions. Pupils in middle class 
English and vernacular schools cost per he&dBs. 17-5-3 andBs. 6-13-4, 
towards which Government contributes Bs. 5-14-9 and Bs. 2-11-4 
respectively. ® * 

For primary education Government pays *in the 24-Pergunnahs 
Bs. 10,099, which are met by Bs. *1*2,596 from the people. In the 8 
Government patshalBs — for unhappily there are only 8 suclf primary 
schools — the cost to Gof ernment is 41s. 454 and subscription and fees 
only Be. 381. Government pathsalas do not attract from the people so 
much support as the lowe£ class aided schools. Perhaps it may be said 
that as there is no object to be gained by overstating the fees -and sub- 
scriptions, the iifcopie returned is more reliable than that from aided 
schools, which have to keep up to stipulated condition - ^ 

Girls’ schools are 29 in number ; they contain 887 pupils, and are 
attended by 51 teachers, male and female. Thtf progress of the children 
is slow, and the proficiency attained is with few exceptions unsatis- 
factory. The total cost of the education of each girl, is Bs. 15-6-4, 
of which sum Government pays Bs. 6-2-1, or piore than it pays in 
higher olass aided schools. 

The number on*Jhe roll on the 31st March 1 8Y2 was in all the 
inspected schools of the 24-Pergunnahcw 17,433, and the daily attendance 
was 13,065, or on the avenge 75 per cent, just one boy in four was 
always absent. The attendance in Nuddea *was 77 per cent. The 
ohanges during the year are shown in the accompanying table. 

Table showing the changes in the 24-5 *ergunnah& during the year ending 

31atf March 1872. 


Description of Schools. 


Higher School ft. 
Government ... 

Aided 

Middle •Schools 
English. 
Government 
Aided 

Carried over 


Schools opened 
during the yejp*. 



Schools closed during 
the year. 


(a) Palkpara school 
abolished. 


(6) Baslrhat and Magu- 
ra schools abolished 
and Bhalipur tempo- 
rarily closed* 
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' t 

Description of Schools. 

non 

1 

Schools opened 

Schools closed during 

MM 




during the year. 

the year. 






« | 


Brought forward . . . 
Vernacular. 

.... 

.../ 

.... 

.... 


1 

/ '* 

Government 

6 

4P7 

(a) 7 

547 

(a) Arunnagar raised 

1 from lower to mid- 

dle class. 

-• 

Aided** 

101 • 

5.509 

(4) 09 

5,665 

( b ) Paikpara and Sik- 

< 


* 


harbali vernacular 

o 






schools abolished. 

Lower Schools. 




•f 

* 


Government 

2 

80 

(c) l c 

l 24 


(c) Arunnagar raised 
to tho middle class. 

Aided 

140 

5.556 

(d) 14S 

5,843 

(d) Kalrai Khali, 
Furtahad, Bans- 

(d) Keutia Narayanpur 
attached vernacular 


c 




dhani, Gazipur, 

abolished, and Sri- 






Barisa irvrlit, Da- 

krishnapur day and 






dn^tir, Digbaria, 

night schools, Hari- 



t 


\ 

Jafl idispur Rana- 

gliat, Nelo, Latpur, 

BamunpUkur Jay- 

pukar. Brahman para, 
Gopole, Jaitara, and 
Dliarmapur transfer- 
red to uddea. 

gram.Kainnrgauti, 
Menaka, and Py- 


( 



* 

khau opened.. 


Patshalaa t 

8 

249 

8 

210 


Girls? Schools including 
Zenana Agencies . 
Government 



• 

A 

c 

(e) Ramnagur, Benia- 

Aided 

8-1 

964 

( e ) 29 

887 

(e) Nailiatti and 




Bonhugli schools 
opcneaT 

pukur, and Gangrai 
abolished, and Sal- 



• 



«; 

pukar, Raghabpur, 

Jliaujru, and Sarisa 
schools temporarily 


V 

• 




closed. 

Total 

347 

17,579 

341 

17,433 

19 

22 


314 

12,433 



19 

Decreaso in 1871-72 ... 

. 3 

146 




3 


This table shows a decrease of three schools, but since seven schools 
were transferred to Nhddea owing to a rectification of the boundary 
line, there is really an increase of four schools. ( > 


Creed of Pupil * and Teacher , g in the Schools in 24-Pergunnahs. 



it 

f o 

1 

3 

Hindus. 

c 

Mussulman. 

• 

Christian. 

Total. 

Pupils. 

• 

Teachera. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

1 

J 

i 

Teachers. 

Government Schools. 




i i 


• 




Higher English 

2 

312 

16 





321 

10 

Middle Vernacular 


527 

22 

20 



T . t 

547 

22 

Primary • 

Hi 

24 

2 


♦ 


... 

24 

2 

Total 

10 

868 


29 

... 


... 

892 

40 

Aided Schools. 










Higher English 

13 

1,779 


41 

1 


*8 

mMm 

99 

Middle „ 

37 

1,981 

144 

121 

4 

4 

2 

2.106 

150 

Ditto Vernacular 

99 

5,225 

204 

431 

9 


3 

5,665, 

. 216 

Primary 

156 


101 

1,284 

17 

177 

mm 

6,053 

219 

Girls* 

* 20 

738 

21 • 


1 



887 

51 

Total 

334 

B U/415 

620 

1,877 

32 

349 

83 

10,541 

.735 

Grand Total 

344 

15,178 

660 

1,906 

■3 


83 

17,433 

775 
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Creed and Race of Pupils and Teachers . — Of the 17,4 33 pupils of the 
schools in the 24-Pergnnnahs, 15,178 are Hindus, 1,906 Mussulmans, and 
349 Christians. Hence in every J 00 pupils there are 80 Hindus, 1 0 
Mussulmans, and 2 Christians, or there are 7 Hindus to one of all other 
races. Out o£ the 775 teachers, 660 are Hindus, 32 Mussulmans, and 
83 Christians. Hence there is one teacher to every 24 pupils ; but these 
statistics show *1 Christian teacher to 4 Christian pupils ; 1 Mus- 
sulman teacher to 60 .Mussulman pupils ; and 1 • Hindu teacher to 20 
Hindu pupils. Here, as everywhere else in Bengal Proper, I^uS&ulman 
teachers are not numerous in cttr schools. I am sorry that, in 40 
Government schools there are only 29 Mussulman pupils and not one 
Mussulman teacher. There is not one Christian either as pupil or 
teacher. Hence Hindus have almost the monopoly of Government 
schools. There has been ho discouragement of Mussulman teachers, • 
whatever there may have ^been of Christians in Government schools. 
In aided English schools there are 5 Mussulman* 10 Christian, and 234 
Hindu teachers. In middle vermicular schools, among 216 teachers 9 
are Mussulmans and ^3 only are Christians. In 219 teachers (ff primary 
schools, 101 are Hindtis, 17 MusiUdmans, and 41 Christians. We see 
that Christians are chiefly employed in schools of the lowest class. As 
might be expected among the 51 teachers of female schools, 29 are 
Christians, but I am somewhat surprised to see one Mussulmaii teacher 
but not one MusSuljnani girl in our female schools. 

Deputy Inspectors . — The following table shows file distribution of 
the Deputy Inspectors in the schools of the 24-Pergunnahs. Their 
districts have been altered so as to be conterminous with sub-divisions. 
The immense population of the chief or Alipur sub-division renders it 
necessary for its Deputy Inspector, Babu # Radhika Praaanna Mukhurji, 
to have the help of the Deputy Inspectors of Baripur and Diamond 
Harbour for the thanmahs adjacent to those sub-divisions. 


Civil Sub-Division. 

School Circlb. 

• 

Name of Deputy 
Inspector of 
• Schools. 

... — M . 

Salary of 
Deputy 
Inspec- 
tors. 

Date of appoint- 
ment of Deputy 
Inspectors. 

• 

Number 
of schools 
in his 
circle. 

Barrackpur, Barasct, and 
Dum-Dum. 

North-East ... 

• 

Jagat Chancira Bannerji 

Rs? 

. 200 

• 

W 

29th June 1855 

i 

68 

Calcutta, tlio Suburbs. 
Alipur, Thanas Aria- 
daha and Uriapara. 

Central 

• 

Radhika Prasanna 

Mukhurji. 

150 

1st March 1858 

66 

Bari pur. Thanas Sona- 
pur axm Taliganj. 

South-East ... 

• • 

Nilmani Mukhurji ... 

100^ 

22nd Jan. 1807 

67 

Diamond Harbour. 
Thanas Bistupur and 
Acliipur. 

South-West ... 

Haramahun Bhatta- 
charya. % # 

100 

12th Jan. 1863 

68 

Satkhifa and Basirhat 

• 

r— • 

East 

Kali Narayan'Raha ... 

75 

10th Dec. 1864 

74 


.Babu Jagat Chandra Bannerji is tjie Deputy Inspector on the highest 
grade in my oirole. He was for many years the highest native teacher in 
the Genera] Assembly’s Institution, and is consequently well acquainted 
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with school management. He superintends the preparation of the 
bills of the oircle pathsala teaohers and their payment. His statistics 
are* prepared with admirable acouraoy, and have been of late , years 
printed at the end of the report. He is a most active and energetic 
officer; one of the few men on its. 200 who can walk 40 miles a day 
without being prostrated. His activity and energy have frequently 
reoeived my hearty commendation. He takes the schools of the 
Baraset, Barrackpur, and Dum-Dum sub-divisions. 

Bal>u r Radhika Frasanna Muklfoirji is a valuable officer, and one 
whom I strongly recommend for promotion. He . superintends the 
printing of the examination papers for the examinations for minor 
scholarships, vernacular scholarships, normal schools, and medical college 
admission. The Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahs has remarked in a most 
< favourable manner on Babu Radliika’s annuefi report. He has written a 
small Bengali' work on physical geography, Which has passed through five 
editions, and also a work on hygiene, which is widely used and has passed 
through its ninth edition. He has also compiled an English reader. 

The Deputy Inspector of Diamond Harbour f is Babu Haramohan 
Bhattacharya, the son of the venerable and profoundly learned pandit 
Jay Narayun Tarkapanchanan. He was himself a senior soholar of 
the Sanskrit College, and takes intelligent interest in the musical class 
supported by Babu Surendra Nath Tagore. lie is possessed of great 
powers of enduring fatigue. / 

Babu Nilmam Mukhuqi, m.a. and b.l., is tile Deputy Inspector of 
Baripur. He was a senior scholar of the Sanskrit College, obtained the 
university gold medal on taking his M.A. degree in Sanskrit, and has 
written an excellent Bengali grammar and a history of India ; the latter 
has been used for the scholarship examinations. Babu Nilmani is the 
first of his family whoc has ceased to be a priest. He is wise in his 
counsels and gentle in his acts, useful to me as Inspector, and acceptable 
to his schools. / 

Babu Kali Narayan Raha,c the Deputy Inspector of Satkhira, the 
only one of the five Deputy Inspectors of the district who is not a Brah- 
min, has durinfr the year deserved bpth praise and blame, but has 
actually received from me less than his due proportion of the praise. 

• •• 

Synopsis of the Social Position Table for Pupils in 344 Schools of the 
> . 24 -Pergunnahs. 
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Average distribution of every 1,000 Student 


Class of schools. 

Number of 
schools. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Vpper. 

Middle. 

• 

Lower. 

Unknown. 

Higher 

Middle English ...* 

„ Vernacular ... 

Primary 

Girls' 

Normal 

N 

* 

( 124 

245 < . 

1 J21 

( 35 6 • 
704 < 

C 348 | 

51 

l 

! } ■ 

• 

• 

# 101 

85 * 

181 ^ 

(237 

60; 

27 

21 

35 

174*) 

(404 # 

290 ; 

19 

a 

1 

1 

• 

0 2 

5 

Total ... 

i 

• 

• 1,000 

! — 1 

2 

450 

539 

• 

9 


• 0 

The table of the social position of 17,433 pupils, in the inspected 
sohools shows an unexpected development of pupils from th# worki ng 
classes. No less than 539 in e\evy 1,000 come from these classes, 
while only 2 in a 1,000 come from the .upper classes. The 106 middle 
vernacular sohools are attended in almost equal proportions by the 
middle and lower classes 'having 3,149 pupils of the former to 3,047 of 
the latter. In the primary sohools the lower classes outnumber the 
middle classes mor<? than five fold. This is satisfactory, but it is due in 
a great measure to the circle and Missionary sohools. It will be seen 
from the detailed table that more than 60 per sent, of the attendance at 
primary sohools is furnished by cultivators and petty shopkeepers, while 
only 9 per cent, is furnished by artizans and skilled laborers. Among 
theartizans, the potters and workers with day are the most numerous in 
soholars, and after them come in close succession the carpenters, the 
goldsmiths, the blao^gmiths, and weavers. As goldsmiths are in caste 
lower than blaoksmitlis, it shows that the goldsmith is as important a 
personage to the ladies of Bengal as* the • miUiner is to the ladies of 
England. The national tendency to use goKl and jewels instead of 
frippery for the outward adornifcg of a lady’s person must be a great 
advantage to Bengali husbands. Mondjr spent on* tljeir wives’ attire is 
not irrecoverably Tost. * 

In higher English sohools the lower group of professional men con- 
taining clerks, <^ro , have a vast preponderance over all other classes of 
society. They furnish more than a quarter of the students of suoh 
schoojp, while as regards all sohools generally they, form only 13 per 
cent, of the total.* Neit to thq lower division of professional men 
comes the higher division, and then flje sfiaall landholders and the holders 
of religious endowments. Professional men and small holders of Innda 
form half the supporters of higher English sohools. 

Twenty-one out of the 43 members of the upper classes of society 
are in higher class boy’s schools, and 5 are in girls’ sohools The 
table oontains so many points worthy, of cemark that it is impossible 
properly to notioe them. 
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The higher schools of the 24-Pergunnahs and Garaset which passed 
students at the Entrance Examination are the following 


Schools. 


Divisions. 


First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Total 

number 

passed. 


Merit 

marks. 


‘i 24 -Pkrgunnahs. j 

Government School . * 

Barrockpur '' ... 

Aided , under Missionary management. 

i- 

A gar para C. M. S 

o Garden Reach C. M. S 

Aided, under the management of Native Gentlemen . 

Barripur 

Barisa 

Kassipur r ... 

Harinavi ... # 

Sodepur ... ... 

South Buru or Joynagar 

« 

Unaided, under Missionary management • 

London Missionary Institution, Bhabanipur 

Intali Institution (Baptist) 

Unaided, under the mqnagemenf qf the Native 
Genctemen. . 

Bhabanipur Institution 

Bhabanipur Union Academy 

In Baraset, Old District. 

Baraset Government School 

Total of 14 schools 


1 
I t 
3 


U 


2 

w 1 


18 


18 

2 


64 


40 

2 


Nine students obtained scholarships, and 'they came from the 
following schools • 

First grade . — Scholarships none. « 

Second grade . — London Mission eScliool, Bhabanipur, 4 scholar- 
ships ; and Harinavi *8011001 1 scholarship. 

Third grade. — Barrackpur Government school, London Mission 
school, Harinavi, and Barisa schools, 1 scholarship each. 

The following tables show the results in the Minor and Vernacu- 
lar Examinations. 


• 

Minor Scholarship. 

• 

— — — — q q 

Hindus. 

• 

Mtssulmdhs. 

Others. 

Total. 

First division ... >. • • 

Second division 

Third division * ... 

d Total of passed ... 

Candidates failed ... 

• * lttal 

4 

16 

36 


• 

4 

16 

86 

64 



61 




18 




72 
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'A short notice will be sufficient of the results of the minor and 
vernacular scholarship examinations for the district of the 24-Pergunnahs 
including the suburbs of Calcutta. For tlio minor scholarship examin- 
ation 23 middle English schools sent up 72 candidates, of whom 18 
failed, 54 passed, and 7 received scholarships of Rs. 5 monthly, tenable 
for 2 years at a higher school or at *tlie Medical (College. All the 7 
scholars were Hindus, «2 Brahmins* and all the rest Kayastlias. They 
come from the following schools — 2 from Cliota Jagulia, 2 from Nalta, 
and 1 each from the schools at Gopalnagar, Sarisa, and JCaranjali. 

To the vernacular scholarship examination 58 schools sent up 189 
candidates, of whom 37 failed, 152 passed, afid.27 received scholarships, 
of which 20 were tenable for 4 years, and 7 for 1 year"; 10 scholarships 
are given to the 24-Pergunnahs and 10 to the old district of Baraset. 
The 24-Pergunnahs scholarships were carried off by the following 
schools : — 3 by Khidirpur, 4 by Dakhinesvar, and 1 each by Mazilpur, 
Charakdanga, and Panihati. . 

The 10 Baraset scholarships were Von as follows : — 2 by Taki ; 
2 by Arbelia, and 1 each by Kusadanga, Halisahar, Puna, Tantra, 
Baraset and DhuliliaiV 

All the scholars were Hindus, one Jdussulman alone excepted. He 
came from Panihati. Abopt half were BralimitfS. 

Of the seven one-year scholarships, 5 were r taken up by the schools 
at Rudrapur, Kusadanga, Pritlnba, Taju, and Arbelia, and 2 by the 
schools at Nimta and Bistupur. • • 

The scholarships are confined to the old districts, a*d consequently 
some students from Baraset gained scholarships who were not so high 
on the general list of. marks as students of the 24-Pergunnahs who went 
without scholarships* 

I*use for convenience the old name of Baraset to represent the 
recent sub-divisions of Baraset, Basirhat* and Satkhira, into which old 
Baraset district is divided. I believe tfiat Baraset w^s not one of the 
original 24-Pergunnahs. 

«a * The principal friends of Education in 2‘i-Pergunnahs. 

Church Missionary Society. * 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

London Missionary Society. 


13 
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The Baptist Missionary Sooiety. . 

Babu Mahim Chandra Pal, Deputy Magistrate, Banpur. 

Mr. Jeffery, Assistant Magistrate, Diamond Harbour. 

Pandit Dwarkanath Vidyabhusan, Harinavi. 

Babu Kali Krishna Mandul, Baoali. 

Meer Ramzan Nuskar, Magrahat. 

Babu Rajkumar Roy Chaudhuri, Baripur. 

' Thakur Das Roy Chaudhvii and Co.* Baripur. 

„ ' Sasi Pada Banexjee, Baratanagar. 

„ Kali Krishna Dutta, Nibadliai. 

„ Madhu Sudan Basu, Chota J agulia. 

„ Gouri Prasad Maitra, Malancha. 

„ Benick Chandra Chatterji, Kidderpur. 

„ Srinath Basu and Sons, Boru. 

„ Haranath Bhanja, Jaynagar. 

„ Rajmohun Chaudhuri, Tak c i. • • 

The estates of late Sarada Praoanna Mukhuiji, Gobardanga. 
Babu Prannath Ray Chaudhuri Satkhira. 

Mahim Chandra Chakravarti, Goba. 


* 
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Presidency Division . — Nuddea District . 

Nuddea. — This zilla extends along the east bank of the Ganges 
from Plassey on the north to Kanchrapara on the south, a distance of 
about 73 miles in a ^direct line. It stretches eastward for about 43 
miles from the Ganges. There is a short thin strip of land on the 
west of the Ganges, at Navadwipa marking the former bed of the river. 
The grove of Plassey has long since disappeared into the Ganges, and 
only one old mango tree now remains to n^ark the site of the famous 
battle. * 

Navadwipa, the ancient seat J>f Sanskrit learning, has changed its 
situation from the eastern to the western bank of the Ganges^fhe way- 
ward river first cutting a channel 1 eaqf of the town, thus making it an 
island, and then deserting its former .bed. The name of Navadwipa 
(or new island) marks the time when it became an island. 

Kanchrapara, neady opposite to Tribeni, is the spot where it is 
fabled the streams of the (Ranges, Jumna, and Saras vati, separate their * 
•waters. These three siyeams, the Hindus tell, join at Allahabad, the 
Sarasvati flowing underground from the Punjab and trickling out drop 
by drop in the fort # of Allahabad. .At Tribeni they again separate. 
Allahabad and Tribeiy are also galled Juktabeni and Muktabeni to 
designate the junction and separation of the three streams. From 
Tribenijfche Ganges flows southward by Calcutta, Kalighat, and Barripore ; 
the Sarasvati goes at firs# westward and then ^outhwartl almost parallel 
to the Ganges, coming out six miles below Calcutta. The Jumna or 
Jamuna goes eastward and forms {-art sn tHe southern boundary of 
Nuddea, and then turning southward enters the sea eastward of the great 
estuaries of the Mutla and Raymungal, which are thus included in the 
island formed by the Ganges and Jamuna. 

The Hooghly river at Garden Reach is the result of a small modern 
cutting to join the Ganges and Sarasvati. In the ti note of the Stuarts, 
English ships went to Hooghly by the Sarasvati. * 

The eastern pai\of the northern boundary of Nuddea is thePadma 
river, the portion of the pure Ganges seduced and defiled by the Musician 
Padma. The east boundary is not clearly •maxked*except on the south, 
where the vagrant river, the Bhairab, changes fts name # for the last time 
and flows into the sea along thS channel of the Cabbadok river. This 
river, Bhairab, rises, it is said, in the Himalayas, *and in its path to the 
sea crosses the Padma, the Zalingi, and the Matabhanga, flowing for 
some miles along the channel of each of these rivers in its passage 
across them. Tradition has here preserved some trace of the physical 
geography of Bengal before the great burst of the Ganges eastward. 
Nuddea zilla is a network of the deserted beds of ancient rivers, the 
constantly reourrirfg termination pf “ daha” or “dab.” marking the pool 
of deep water under the steep bank* of Some river now forgotten. 

In Nuddea the late census gave tTi8 population to be l ,806,102. The 
number, at sohool is, as far as we know,* 15,516. Hence l in every 116 
is at fjohool. If we reject the 564 girls* we find 14,952 pupils remaining. 
I do not know the number of males in the population, but assuming it 
roughly to be 900,000, we have 1 in every pU of .the male population 
at sohool. 
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In the educational census taken at Diamond Harbour and Basirhat 
the percentage^ were 24*4 and 14*9 of the male population. This. shows 
that either there is a great amount of instruction* given of whioh the 
Educational Department has no statistics, or that {education in Nuddea 
generally is not so advanced as in the 24-Purgunnahs ; perhaps both 
propositions are true. 

Ten years ago there wfis but one Deputy Inspector for the district. 
Then the village school system wa& introduced, and Deputy 
Inspoctors were gradually added as novjr schools sprang up. Six years 
ago there revere 5 Deputy Inspectors,' now there are 4. In the course of 
gradual enlargement, the circles of Deputy Inspectors were determined 
by the number of schools they could inspect, and the civil boundaries of 
magisterial sub-divisions could not be much regarded. In consequence 
of the orders of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the 
* districts of th$ Deputy Inspectors have recently been adjusted and made 
to coincide with the civil boundaries. They are now as follows : — 


XI 

Civil Sub-division. 

School Circle. 

Narad of Deputy 
Inspector of 
Schools. 

c 

Sulary *>f 
Deputy 
Inspec- 
tor. 

Date of appoint- 
ment of Deputy 
Inspector. 

Number 
of schools 
in his 
circle. 




Re. 



Kustiaand Meherporo... 

North-East ... 

Nil Madhav Mukhurji 

75 

6th Aug. I860 

49 

Chuadanga and Bongong 

"South-East 

Gouri Sankar Ghosal 

75 

24th April 1865 

80 

Ranaghat 

South- W^st ... 

Mahendra Nath Ray... 

150 

10th Jan. 1862 

61 

Kishnaghar * ... 

North-West... 

Sripati Mukhurji 

160 

15th Nov. 1858 

69 


These Deputy Inspectors are instructed to give the Assistant and 
Deputy Magistrates of their circle the fullest information in their power. 

Babu Sripati Mukhurji is one of the oldest Deputy Inspectors, having 
served nearly 14 years. { He waA formerly head master of the Janai 
• aided school, wh^n that institution was in ita early strength and vigor. 

Babu Mahendra Nath Kay was formerly a master of the Hindu 
school, and had his health permitted him to reside in Calcutta (as the 
climate was 20 years ago), lie would have risen by his merits to one of 
the highest appointments in that institution. 
t Babu Gouri Sankar Ghosal was a distinguished student and scholar 
of the Sanskrit College. He also attended the Calcutta Medical College 
for three years. The combination of a knowledge of Sanskrit ap.d of 
physical and medical science is useful in a Deputy Inspector. The 
knowledge of Sanskrit conciliates the' respect of the people, that of medi- 
cine helps to ease iheir infirmities, and that of physical science will be 
useful-in the. introduction of the modern system into our schools. 

Babu Nilmadhav Mukhurji, Deputy Inspector of Muragacha, was a 
junior scholarship-holder in the Hooghiy College, and was considered a 

f ood Vernacular and Englisji scholar in his time. He was employed as 
ead master at Navadwipa, Ballaghar, Digaputia, and Muragacha for 
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several years. His whole service as a teacher extended over *15 years 
before. he was appointed a Deputy Inspector. The Muragaoha sohool 
was raised to the higher class in his time, and attained a position of 
prosperity which has Continued ever*since. 

These men are all deserving of praise, ljut perhaps I might espe- 
cially mention Babu Mahendra Nath Roy as a most useful and efficient" 
officer, and a IJeputy Inspector singularly acceptable to the schools he 
has to visit. 

The Kishnaghur college department, on the 31st March* f872, 
contained 96 undergraduates, distributed into four classes. *The third 
and fourth-year classes contained 7 and 1 2 students respectively. As a 
small class occupies almost as much of a professor’s time as a large one, 
the lectures to these classes of 7 and 12 students wera regarded by His 
Honor the Lieutenant-G-ovcrnor as almost a waste both of tho time Of a 
professor and of tho money the State. It was at first decided to close 
the classes at the end o£ the year, but as the students became unsettled, 
and according to a national proverj) did not like to remain in a falling 
house, they were allowed to study at Hooghly # or the Presidency 
without payment of schooling fee. • As Inspector of Schools I have no 
concern in the management of a college* 



Return of Schools, in the Nuddea District. 



Total of unaidod English 
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We see from this return that, exclusive of the Kishnagur college 
department, there are in Nuddea 607 schools known to the Education 
Department, whether aided or unaided. They contain 16,516 pupils 
and are taught by 737 teaoherB. Unfortunately financial statistics 
cannot be . obtained from the 255 unaided schools, and therefore I 
have been obliged to enter this class of schools separately in the 
financial statement. The number of Government and aided sohools is 
252, containing 9,110 pupils, and 6,832 in average daily attendance. 
H£nce r the attendance is 77 per joent., or about one pupil in four is 
generally absent. . 

The total sum spent on these 9,1 1 0 pupils is Rs. 1 ,01 ,490, of whioh 
Rs. 45,093 are contributed by Government, Rs. 33,163 by fees, and 
Rs. 23,233 by subscription, &o. Roughly speaking, 9,000 pupils oost a 
lakh of rupees, of which Government pays 45- per cent, and the people 
55 per cent/ When we come to consider the different classes of schools 
we find the percentage greatly altered, for towards the instruction of 
701 boys in higher class aided schools Government gives Rs. 5,879, 
the peddle and tlfe missionaries contribute in subscriptions Rs. 5,346, 
and the fees raised are Rs. 9, 1 27. c < 

Hence Rs. 100 from Government brings out Rs. 245 from the 
people, or considerably more than the contribution of two to one 
insisted on by the Supreme Government. The collegiate sohool is an 
exceptional institution, < Kw there the proportion is reversed and Govern- 
ment gives two rupees to -every one received from the people. The 
competition of other sohools with low fees for pupils eligible for the 
lower classes of the collegiate school has reduced the numbers on the 
roll of the latter institution, and consequently increased the cost to 
Government *of each scholar. 

The aided' middle class English schools number 30 and contain- 
1,535 pupils and cost Rs. 28,325, of which Government gives Rs. 10,138, 
or 35 per cent. The vernacular middle schools t number 23 and contain 
1,198 boys and # cost Rs. 9, §75, of which sum Government gives 
Rs. 3,567, or 35 per cAit. The Government of India is willing to give 
from imperial income 33 £ per cent, of the expenditure. The Government 
and aided higher and middle class Schools in Nuddea, excluding the 
collegiate school, c6st in all Rs. 60,237, of which sum Government paid 
Rs. 20,725, or 34*4 per cent. Hence the aided English and Vernacular 
schools in Nuddea have nearly reached the proportion insisted on -by 
the Imperial Government It is singular that the English and Verna- 
cular middle sohools receive the same percentage 6f aid on expenditure. 
As it is usual to .give less favorable terms to English than to •Verna- 
cular schools, it will be desirable on £he renewal oi grants to raise the 
terms of English schools in Nudc^a. 

The primary aided schools are only four and may be summed up 
with the 168 Government path'salas without introducing error. In a 
total expense of Rs. 15,772 on the primary education of 4,674 pupils 
Government pays Rs. 9,394. Henoh 59 per cent, of the cost is given 
by Government and only 41 per bent, by the people.. Eor primary 
instruction in the vernacular under the pathsala system the yearly cost 
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each pupil is Rs. 3-6, of which Government gives Rs. 2-0-10, or it 
gives ten annas in every rupee of expenditure. This shows that in 
Nuddea moss education cannot be propagated under the grant-in-aid 
rules. It must be taken up by Municipalities or by Government. 

Girls* Schools. — Girls* schools are expensive institutions, and if 
the Roman Catholic Orphanage, where the subscriptions are large, be 
taken out of consideration, the cost of the other ten schools would be 
divided equally between Government and the people, each girl costing 
in all a guinea a year, — the cost of between four ana five boys inpnm&ry 
schools. The remarkable* circumstance that 10 unaided girhrsehools 
with 214 pupils are found in Nuddea, isi explained by the fact that these 
are mostly missionary schools. The only normal school in Nuddea is 
the aided school at Kishnagur, conducted by the Church Missionary 
Society. Each student* costs Rs. 130 annually, of which Govern- 
ment pays half. Normal sphools are expensive institutions both in 
England and in India.. In India the aided nqrmal schools per pupil 
are more expensive than the Government normal schools, but as religious 
societies pay half th$ expense at least, the cost fib Government is 
practically less than in its own schoqjs. 

The unaided schools in Nuddea are greater in number by three, 
but less in pupils by 2,704, than the aided an(L Government schools. 
This shows that on the average they are smallei^sohools^than those of 
the aided class •The unaided higher Englfsh schools, however, are 
conspicuous exceptions to the rule, being* 'the largest schools in the 
zilla. Comparing the schools in Nuddea witL those reported last year, 
we obtain the following result : — • 



1871. 

1872. 




ssmghi 

m 

• 

Remarks. 


Schools. 

\ 

B| 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

• 

Higher Schools . 



• 

• 

*^95 


Government 

1 

* 213 

1 

* flfamjoani higher class 

Aided 

11 

1,054 

10* 

926 

Middle Schools , English . 


• 

• 

English school cancel* 
led. 

Aided 

33 

1,710 

• 30f 

1,535 

fShahibnogor, Lakburia, 

Middle Schools, Verna - 





and Barnia abolished. 

cular. 






Government 

4 

206 

4 . 

219 


Aided 

22 

1,093 

28** 

1,198 

t Increase of one school 


• 



is thus shown : 2 trans- 
ferred from 24-Porgun- 


• 

• % 



• 

nahs and the Baha- 
rampur Attached 

Lower Schools . 


• 

• • 


school abolished, net 
one increase. 

Aided 

Pathsalas . ... 

4 

165 

185 

4,613 

* # 168§ 

152 

4,522 

^fhree pathsalas tempo- 

Girls* Schools . 



• 


rarily dosed last year. 

Aided ... . .* 

11 

321 

.n 

350 

one opened this year. 

Normal Schools . 


• 



* 

Aided 

1 

29 

i 

• 

13 


Total 

262 

9,424 

s ' 

_252 

* 9.110 * 



14 
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The creed of the pupils and teaohers in Government and aided 
schools is thi& represented. 


Creed of Pupils and 




Number 

of 

Schools. 

Hindus. 

M UTTAM- 
MADANS. 

Christians. 

Total. 

Description of Schools. 

c •' *' 

h 

* 

Teachers. 

i 

& ■ 

! 

Pupils. 

• 

Teachers. 


Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Government Schools . 

Higher English (Kishnaghur 

1 

6 

190 

11 

6 




1 

195 

12 

colleg in to scl iooI ) . ( 

Middle Vernacular 

4 

216 

9 

3 

... 




219 

9 

Total of Government schools ... 

5 

400 

20 

« 8 




1 

414 

21 

Aided Schools. 

N ornial scll^ols for mast eio 
Higher IincYlsh 

1 


2 


• 

13 


• 

2 

13 

4 

10 

"‘&)7 

60 

27 

'9 

2 


3 

920. 

60 

Middle English 

SO 

1,422 

1,113 

102 

83 

l 

30 


5 

1,535 

1.198 

108 

Middle Vernacular 

23 

47 

77 


6 


8 

55 

Primary 

Girls’ 

172 

• 8.027 

140 

902 

3 

85 


8 

4,674 

151 

11 

290 

14 

2 


68 


6 

360 

20 

Total of aided schools . 


7,351 

301 

1,181 

5 

194 


82 

8,696 

398 

Total of Government and 

N^252 

* > 

7,767 

38i 

1,169 

6 

•194 

1 33 

9,110 

419 j 

aided schools. 






/ 


We see fronj the table that 252 Government and aided schools| 
have .419 teachers for 9,110 pupils. This shows that on the average 
there are in such schools 36 boys to a school and 21 boys to a teacher. 
The olasses therefore are nqt large and there are a dozen teachers to 7 
schools. We see also that the collegiate school has 12 teaohers, the 
higher English aided schools on the average 6 teachers, the middle 
English schools 3 to 4 teachers, the middle "Vernacular schools 2 to 3 
teachers,' and 1 72? prmiary schools have only 151 teachers. This 
apparent anomaly is explained by the fact that 21 of the primary class 
are open only at night, and are taught by the same teachers who keep 
the day schools. • • 

The Muhammadans are belilved to be more numerous in Nuddea 
than Hindus. The census will soon determine the question, but mean- 
while it is sad to see that the Hindus at school are to Mussulmans as 
7,757 to 1,159, or as 7 to 1, while the number of Hindu teaohers to 
Mussulman teachers is as 381 to 5, or as 76 to 1. These fqcts are 
very disheartening! The Christian teachers dte 33*, while the Christian 
pupils are only 194. This shows {hat some Christians instruct pupils 
who are not Christians, a restflt*explained by the faot that missionary 
schools axe attended chiefly by Hindu and Muhammadan p t upils, but 
whenever it is possible the teacher is a Christian. • 

The same tables also show that there are 6,44 1 pupils learning 
the '"Vernacular only to # 2,j>79 learning English, or in every 10 
pupils 3 learn English and 7 the Vernacular. The middle sohools 
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• 

have about 50 boys in each, but there are 30 English isobools to 23 
Vernaoular. 

I subjoin in an appendix the table of the sooial position of the 
parents and guardians of the pupils in the Nuddea sohools. This 
table requires much more disoussion than is .admissible in this report. 
It divides sohools into the heads of higher, middle, primary, and girls’ 
sohools, with the sub-heads of Government and aided for each. Unaided 
sohools do not readily give these detailed statistics. The table ip plso 
divided into 37 different heads of d&upations, of which 6 columns show 
the upper olasses, 12 the middle, and 18 the lower, and one coliftnn shows 
those whose parentage is not known. Tn order readily to compare one 
district with another, I add for each district, a synopsis of the table showing 

the distribution of every 1 ,000 pupils among the different sohools. 

• • 

Synopsis ofdhe Social Position Tables. 


• 

• 

Number of 
schools. 
Govern- 
ment and 
aided. 

• . 

• 

SOCIAL POSITION OP 
TUN #UARDIANS OF 
PUPILS. 

• 

Averagjtoistai- 

1 BUTIONJ»F BVEfir 
j 1,000 PUPILS. 

Schools. 

Number of 
pupils. 

• 

Upper. 

Middle. * 

H 

Unknown. 

1 

Middle. 

Lower. 

f 

fl 

0 

i 

Higher 

11 

1,121 

22 

* 

050 

• 

135 

5 

2 


15 


123 

Middle English ... 

80 

1,535 

2ti 

1,130 

3 Ts 

1 

3 

124 

4 1 


169 

Middle Vernacular 

Primary 

27 

1,417 

5 

778 

632 

2 

1 

85 

09 


155 

172 

4,074 

5 

1,7^0 

2,950 

0 


189 

323 

l 

513 

Girls' 

11 

350 4 


245 

100 



28 

10 

1 

39 

Normal 

1 , 

13 


• 7 

6 



1 


... 

1 


252 

1 

juo 

63 

• 

4,829 

4,2<J 

22 | 

6 

*_ 

533 

459 

2 

1,000 


The synopsis shows that in every 1 ,Q00 of the .population at school 
there are for Nuddea six pupils fronuthe higher olasses of society, 533 
from the middle, 459 from the lower, and two of unknown parentage. 

The upper olasses are chiefly in higher and middle English sohools. 

The general avejage of sooial position among every 1 ,000 students, 
in the whole Central Division shows 192 pupils of the lower class 
studyifig in the higher «and middle sohools, and . 209 in the primary 
sohools. In Nuddea, however,. we find.l26 in the higher and middle 
schools, and 323 of the lower olasses iothe primary soheufS. This shows 
ihat education in Nuddea has filtered downward more than in other 
sillas, Ih. Hooghly, for example, in every 1,000 pupils only 111 boys 
of the lower olasses are in primary schools ; this is accounted for. in some 
measure by the fact that Kishnaghqr for some years had a training 
school for village teachers, and the pathsata tystem* was at work there 
while Hooghly had neither of these advantages. 
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Result ^of Entrance Examination in the District of Nuddea . 


c 

I. 

A 

Numbbb op pupils 1 passed in ■ 

Merit 

marks. 

1st 

Division. 

2nd 

Division. 

3rd 

1 'ivision. 

Total 
number 
o passed. 

I* r c 

Kifihoagnttf' Collegiate School .. 

3 

8 

gj 

18 

32 

Eishnaghur Ahglo- Vernacular, Unaided 

* 

6 


9 

15 

Muragacha English Aided 


1 

BMW 


2 

Banaghat ditto c 


1 



2 

Santipur Unaided 


- 

’ 3 

1 

a 

Meherpur Aided... 

* 


l" 


1 

2 

\ 






.... £ 

o 





Total of 6 schools 

3 

c 

17 

€ 

33 

66 


qg==rr V — 


■ c 

Scholarships gained 


1st Grade. 

2nd Grade. 

j 3rd Grade. 

Total. 

• 

Eishnaghur Collegiate School 

1 

2 

3 

6 

Ditto Unaided 



4 

4 

Banaghat Aided * 




1 

1 

• T^tal 

• 1 

2 

■ 

8 

11 


In comparing ^Nuddea the 24-Pergunnahs as regards the 

Entrance Examination, we have these results : — 

In Nuddea, 6 schools sent up 33 successful candidates, who gained 
56 merit marks, or each school sent up on the average between 5 and 6 
successful candidates, who gained about 9 merit marks amongst them, 
each candidate making 1*7 marks. * 

In the 24-Pergunnahs, 14 schools sent uj^54 successful candidates, 
who gained 99 merit marks % H§nse each school sent up nearly four 
candidates, wh^gained 1 9 merit marks each. The averages ar& distur- 
bed by the fact that the Rishnaghur collegiate School and the 
London Missionary Institution are decidedly superior to «the other 
schools in their respective zillas*. If .they are excluded from the com- 
parison, the average proficiency of the successful candidates is much 
the same in the two districts ; but the 24-Pergunnahs had one passed 
candidate for every 41,000 of the population, and the Nuddea one such 
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candidate for every 55,000. Hence English education, as tested by the 
University, has spread more near Calcutta than at a distance of 100 
miles. a 

At the last Minor Scholarship Examination 77 candidates appeared 
from 19 schools in Nuddea, who are thus classed : — 


• 

• 

Minor Scholarship Examination. 

a 

Ejyidus. 

t 

• 

" ~ • 

Mussulmans. 

Others. 

0 * 

?oftil. 

First Division 

Second „ 

Third „ 

• • 

Total 

Failed 

• 

# Total 

fi 

9 

5 • 

22 

27 

2 

9 

5 

22 

29 

54 

2 


56 € 

21 

• ... 

• 

9 

•" 4 

f ii 


• . • 

Of these the following received scholarships of Bs. 5 a month 
tenable for two years at a higher class school : — > # 

■ ■ - »L 


• 

*Nume. 0 

School. 

• 

Nrisingha Chandra Sarkar 

Bh’ajanghat. 

Nil Chandra Hoy 

Ditto. 

Lalit Mohun Mukhexji 

Juniadaha. 

Ramesvar Datta 

Doultganj. • 

Hari Mohun Chakravarti 

Sonadfnga. 

Purna Chandra Bhattacharya 

Sunderpur. 

Hari Nath Poddar ... * 

Doultganj. 

Gopi Mohun Ray... 

Juniadaha. 

Kasi Prosad Mukherji • 

H&fadhafti. 

Rajendra Lai Chakravarti .. # ’ ... 

Jayrampur. 

Behari Lai Bhattacharya 

• 

Sunderpur. • 




At the last Vernacular Scholarship Examination 76 candidates 
appeared from 19 schools in Nuddea, who are thus classed : — 


• 

Vernacular Scholarship Examination. 

• 

a. A 

Hindus. 

i 

Mussulmans. 

• 

Others. 

Total. 

■ . 

0 

First Division ... 


• 

• 9 • 

1 


10 

Second „ ... . . 

• • IM t . , 


|M 

23 

Third „ 



31 . 

2 

... 

33 

M. 

Total 

63 • 

3 


66 

Failed 



• 

... 

... 



Total 

• 

\ 

• i*. • 

... 

76 
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Of these Jthe following received scholarships of Us. 4 a month 
tenable for 4 years and one year at a higher class school and normal 
sohool respectively. Of the scholars 18 were / Hindus and one a 
Mussulman. * 


A 


Name. 




* School. 


Term of Scholar- 
ships. 


I • 

« • 


Hari Gopal Bkattacharya 
Kunja Behari Nag 
Janaki Nath Sinlia 
Sadar Uddin Sheik •... 
Jagendra Nath Chatteiji 
• HanTCharan Poddar ... 
Siva Kali Dus 
Sita Nath Datta 
Bidhu Bh^an Paramanik 
Bidhu Bhu^i BhattachfArya 
Sasi Bhusan Chakrararti 
Hari Ballabh Gosvami... 
Kali Charan Chakravarti 
Sarat Chandra Hay 
Asa tosh Mukheiji • ... 
Hari Mohnn Sarkar ... 
Jadu Nath Pal ... ... 

Hari Pfosad Chakruvarti 
Jagendra Nath Biswas... 



Subarnapnr 

Haripur Model 

Faridpur 

Oovindsarak 

Scntiptir Kutipara 

Subarnnpur 

Oovindsarak 

BelpuFar Model 

Santipur Kutipara 

Govindsarak 

Garapofn Model 

Faridpur 

Oovindsarak 

Meherpur 

Govftidsarak 

Hanagliat 

Meherpur # 

Meherpur 

Govindsiiruk 


Four years. 

•• a 

One year. 
Four years. 

n as 

»» f» 

•• » 

a» ta 

II »» 

al as 

One year. 

>» if 

IS II 

si t» 

>» •» 

»» as 

»• )» 

ii i» 


Extract from the Annual Report for 1871-72 of the Deputy Inspector of Schools 
• ■ ftp' Ghuadanga. 

6. “ The year unSer review has not been favorable to education. The 
district was visited by an inundation such as has not been seen during the 
last 48 years. It w^is caused by the overflowing of the river Pudma and 
its numerous branches a% about tne middle of August last. The flood 
was of long duration, lasting for about a period of two months and a 
half. Most places in the circle were submerged several feet deep, to the 
great inconvenience *and distress pf the people at large. Tne water 
continued to rise steadily till the 31st August, when it began to subside, 
but from the 21st September to the end of the month it again rose 
almost to its former level. The loss sustained by the people owing to the 
flood was immense and almost irreparable. Their hohses gave way ; their 
paddy was destroyed; they and their cattle were^in many instances 
kept without proper food for several* days. After* the subsidence of 
the water towaqjs the close of^ Qctober a plague broke <fut among 
the cattle and carried off thousands daily. Thus the Country whioh 
was once smiling with the green lustre of the growing paddy «,nd full 
of hopes in August became a dreary waste in November. The floods 
lasting for a great length of time, the* winter crops too did not grow to 
the usual extent. The peopler specially the laboring olasses, were thus 
reduced to the most miserable condition. This state of things was 
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exceedingly detrimental to the cause of education. Jt is well nigh 
.impossible that one will think of educating his children when pressed 
with wants on every . side. The attendance in our schools was greatly 
affected, and many of them were clesed for the months of September 
and October on account of communications between places being com- 
pletely cut off. Pour primary schools (pathifalas) had to be transferred, 
and one permanently closed. One thing, however, is worthy of parti- 
cular mention here. It * was feared that malaria would abundantly 
evolve from decomposing animal. *nd vegetable matters after tBe sub- 
sidence of the water, vitiate the atmosphere, and give ris€w**£o pesti- 
lential diseases. But happily the flo»ds seem to have swept away the 
accumulated filth of years with which the climate was deteriorated, and 
rendered it far more healthy than before. Fever did i*ot break out, and 
the consequence was th«it o*ir schools were not thinly attended on tiieir 
re-opening after the Durgajjuja vacation.” • ” 

All the Deputy Inspectors speak of the dreadful destruction of 
cattle and ^property caused by the inundation, but one extract is sufficient. 


FRIENDS OF EDUCATION IN NUDDEA. 


Ray Jadu Nath, Ray Bahadur, Kishuaghur. 

Babu A«i]jada Prasad Mukhopadhay, .Zemindar, Ula. 

„ Radhika Prasanna Mukhopadhay (lonsai, Durgapur. 

„ Prasanna Chandra Ray, m.a., ii.l., Zemindar, Chandipur. 
W. Shirreff, Esq., Indigo Planter, Siilduri. 

Babu Rati Kanta Basu, Zemindar. Katdaha; 

„ Kedar Nath Mallik, Deputy Magistrate, Kushtia. 

The Church Missionary Society.* • 

Babu Surendra Nath Palchaudhury, Zemindar, Ranaghat; 

„ Beni Madhab Basu, Chagda. 

„ Ram Sanker Sen, Deputy Magi^rato* Ranaghat. 

Srimati Sarnamai^Dasi, Haradham. y 
Maharani Samamai, Kjisimbazar. 

Rani Sarat Sundari, Putia. # # 

Babu Siris Chandra Yidyaimtna, Deputy Magistrate, Bongong. 
„ Bhishnu Chandra Datta, Inspecting Post Master, Nuddea. 
„ Srinath Ray Chaudhuri, Zemindar, Ichapur. 

„ Jaga^ Chandra Mukhopadhay, Muragacha, 

„ Surendra Nath Ray, Sanadanga. 

„ Kalinas Banerji, ^ 

„ Bamandas Mukhelji, > Devagram. 

„ Sivadas Banerji, V • 

„ f Ram Kamal Baneiji, Faridpur. 

„ Dina, Nath Mukheiji, Meherpur. 

C. C. Stevens, Esq , Officiating Magistrate and Collector. 
A. A Wace, Esq., Assistant Magistrate, Meherpur. 

[ End of Mr. Woodrow* s report on Nuddea. 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 

Ft'Otn the report of Babu Bhndeb Mookerjee , Inspector of Schools in the 
North Central Circle . (Kumarkhali Sub-division only). 

Kumarkhali was at one time a sub-division of the Pabna district. 
It has now ceased to be the head-quarters of a sub-division, and has 
become a thanna of the Niyldea district, which belongs to the Central 
Educational Division. The statistics of the different kinds of schools 
within this thanna are giv&n in the following tabular statement : — 
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Girls' 

... 

Aided ... 

1 


12^ 0 0 

137 0 0 

264 0 0 

2s 



28 

*16 

... 


The social position* of the pupils, and thoir caste and creed, are 
shown in the following two tables : — 

Social m Rosition of the Pupils. : 


Nature of Schools. • 

Upper. 



Total. 

Higher English . w 

Middle „ ... ... ... . c 


61 

61 

ii 

64 

72 

126 

Middle Vernacular ... ... * 


160 

166 

311 

Primary ... ... 


76 

26) 

335 

Girls' 


2o . 

8 

28 

•Total^ 

t 
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871 


Caste and Creed of J he Pupils. 



Total 
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Presidency Division . — Jessore District . 

From the report of Bobu Bhudeb Mookerjee , Inspector of Schools , North 

Central Division. 

Jessore. — Jessore is a rich district; it is rioh in schools. Not 
that the district has yet got its full complement of schools, and every 
peasant’s son and girl in it has been provided with means of instruction ; 
but we are far roarer that end in this district than in any other district 
of this division. The population of Jessore is estimated at 74:4,1 §8* 
souls. The number of schools in* the district is 406, and these are 
attended by 12,862 pupils. Taking one-tenth of the population to 
represent children of a school-going agfb, we have therefore 17*32 per 
cent, of the children of that age actually at school in Jessore. This 
is certainly far behind the mark, but it is the nearest that has been 
yet hit in this division. • • * 

Speaking generally of the Jessore schools, I must fib serve that 
although they are not all equally good nor equally well managed, and 
there are nftmy and some serious defects in many of^them, yet^iere is 
nothing to warrant such sweepingly* condemnatory* remarks as I ve 
been sometimes hazarded about these schools. 

Jessore has a large number of schools of every class. The statistics 
of ihe higher class schools ^ru given below : — ' » 


• (1) Higher English Schools. 
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fees 
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3,024 1 9 
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i 
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7 

• 
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9 


• 







On the Government higher class •s#hool at the sudder station, the 
Secretary to the Local Committee of. Public Instruction reports as 
follows • 

44 The numerical strength of thp sohobl at the end of the session was 
161 boys, against 167 borne in the rolls at the close of the preceding 

-■ ■ — — • — • • 

* By the oensus of 1872 the population is 2,075,197. 

H* W • 

*15 
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session. Since the re-opening of the sohool after the last summer vaca- 
tion in June last, the attendance fell off very considerably in oonsequence 
of the great prevalence of sickness in the station, and continued to do 
so until the conclusion of the annual examinations in December. The 
decrease of numbers in the lower classes, from the 5th downwards, was 
to some extent also attributable to another oause besides sickness. On 
joining the school the present head-master observed a. great laxity of 
discipline, especially t in regard to the attendance of the boys, the greater 
part of whom habitually came to tho -sohool sometimes after the bell had 
rung. The present head-master, however, made punishable with the 
sanction of the local committee late attendance on the part of the pupils 
with a fine of one anna per diem. This provision proved a source of 
dissatisfaction to a section of the guardians of the boys, who have estab- 
lished a middle class school at Jessore, whioh has proved attractive by 
its small fee rates. The application for admission into the lower classes 
of the zilla school are not at present so numerous as they used to be 
formen'tY- <, 

“ The library has been greatly enriched by the addition to it of a 
complete set of the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britanica’ * during the year under 
report. 

“The school-house has lately undergone the annual repairs for 
1871-72. 

“These repairs consisted simply of whitewashing the inner sides of 
the walls and the cornice, and painting the Venetian doors, a few of 
which were also patched up instead of being replaced by new ones, as 
they ought to have been. But the repairs most urgently required, and 
the necessity f<Jr which was brought to the divisional executive engineer’s 
notice in September*last, viz. repairs to the roofs of several of the rooms, 
which are very leaky, have not been attended to. The wood-work of 
some of these roofs is very old, and worn out or eaten up by white-ants, 
so much so that if is feared soihe of the burgas may come down, as one 
of them did cqme down a few weeks ago. * The out-offices attached to 
the school-house are bo much out of repair, as to be in danger of being 
blown down. These also hav&not been attended to by the Fublio Works 
Department, though a communication was made to them on the subject.” 
I saw the school in Maroh last. 

The two aided higher class schools are almost as good in points of 
attendance and progress though not in discipline as the Government 
school under the local committee at the suddqp station. The N<wal and 
Bridliarpur zemindars, who support these schools at their own seats, 
deserve every credit for their liberality and excellent management. I 
' am aware that an emeute by. some of the Noral boys against their 
* officiating head-master came to the notice of the district authorities, 
but the managers had already ta^en steps not only to punish the 
ringleaders, but likewise to rezqpve the grievance whioh had caused 
the emeute. Management ih such a spirit seems to me to be eminently 
praiseworthy. 
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Presidency Division. — Jessore District. 

The statistics of the middle class English schools ar^ given below. 


(2) Middle English Schools. 
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These schools are g<?ing on fairly. With respect *to one of these 
schools a case occurred in whioh the head-master and some of the 


pupils were found guilty of committing assault. The case was tried 
by the sub-divisional officer, who was likewise the Secretary of the 
school. I mention these circumstances in connection with the Jessore 
schools as mere exceptions to the general rule of good management. 
The teachers and students are on the whole well behaved and mannerly, 
although I must oonfess that some of ourajroung teaohefs of English in 
the aided schools might be more thoughtful and modest than they are. 

The statistics of the middle vernacular schools are given below : — 


(3) Middle Vernacular Schools. • 
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_Jessore . is ^comparatively weak in its middle class vernacular sohools. 
This district is inhabited largely by the service seeking castes, — Bramins, 
Jioidyas, and Kyasths, and these are more anxious for English than 
the trading or agricultural classes.- If people combine here for a sohool, 
they, like to see English taught in it. If they cannot make up the 
required amount of contribution for an English school and must remain 
satisfied with a pathsala, they do not yet quite neglect the pathsala, but 
provide it with house accommodation, pay respectable fees to the teacher, 
&na tty to push up the pathsala to the status of a middle class vernacu- 
lar schoo]. It is thus that many pathsalas in the district occupy the 
position of middle vernacular schools. 

. The statistics of the primary or lower class sohools of Jessore are 
given below : — t 

(4) Primary Schools. " 
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. The lower class schools in this district, to be really suoh, must be 
increased very largely in number. They must be pushed into villages 
which are still more purely agricultural than those in which as yet 

E athsalas have entered. The difficulty in the case of such schools will 
e that their, gurus must be content with smaller remuneration than 
what our. certificated men are now working for. The lower class sohools 
under missionary xnanagement, wherein the pupils are not required to 
?Sr k? 8 *' as l ar g e ty a® in tfce other "impfoved pathsalas, are 

attended by a Jarger percentage o£ the lower class children. Should the 
zemindars and planters of this district begin to do as much by their 
money contributions for the pathsalas as the missionary gentlemen are 
doing for the few schools of this class yet set up by them, a large 
nu ? 1 J ) 5 °i aS8 schools may be pushed into the distriot at once, 

and the difficulty nqted above witlf respect .to these sohools will be in a 
great measure obviated. 
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The statistics of the girls’ sohools in Jessore, inclusive of the girls’ 
classes in Jessore pathsalas, are given below : — 

(6) Girls’, Schools. 
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• * Inclusive of 51 girls* classes attached to pathsalas. 

There is little to say about these sohools excepting that they are 
but keeping on, and that in my humble opinion even that is not without 
its value and significance. 

There is one normal school (of the lower class) in the district, the 
training school for gurus. The statistics gf this sohool are shown in the 
next table : — • 

(7) Normal Schools . 
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This sohool was opened in 1863, and has up to the present year 
sent out 348 men with certificates of employment as village teaoners. 
Of these 312 are still in service. 

The social position, oaste, and creed of the pupils in the different 
regularly inspected schools of the Jessore district, are given in the two 
Mowing tables : — 

" 

r t t (8) Social Position . ' 


Natceb ov Schools. « Upper. Middle. Lower. Total 


Higher English 9 411 7 497 

, Middle If mi ii* see ee» I 6 1,635 663 2,103 

Middle ven.Mulsr (-.1 ••• eiir . i mill 614 609 1 1,123 

Primary 1 2,400 6,913 8,374 

Girls’ Schools ... * ‘ 421 236 666 

, Normal „ ... «... ...‘ 63 10 79 

Total ... 16 6,604 7,333 12,862 














Caste and, Creed. 
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Presidency Division.— -Jessore District. 
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C 

The caste and qualifications of the teachers of these schools will 
appear from the next two tables 

m Caste and Creed. 


Number of Teachers. 


Muhammadans. 


^ 404 

377 

! 

87 



Qualifications. 
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teachers. 
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B.A. or senior 
scholars. 

First Arts. 

< 0 * £ 1 
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•5 o! 

k : 
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. i 
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23 
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29 
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The friends of education in the Jessore district are named below : — 

1. Babu Chandra Kumar Roy of Noral. 

2. J. Monro, Esq., Magistrate and Collector of Jessore. 

3. Ananga Moliln Dev l*oy of Chandra. 

4. J . Kqjdeher, Esq., Assistant Magistrate, Magura. 

5. R. M. Waller, Esq., Assistant Magistrate, Jhenida. 

(3. W. Sheriff^ Esq., Indigo planter. 

7. J. F. Bradbury, Esq., Assistant Magistrate, Khulna. 

8. A. N. Smith, Esq., Indigo planter. 

9. Babu Kali Prosanna Sirkar, Deputy Magistrate, Bagirliat. 

10. „ Isvar Chandra Basu, Sridharpur. • 

11. „ Grish Chandra Choudhuri, Munsif, Magura. c 
There are seveh Deputy Inspectors emplbyed in Jessore wholly 

and partly. 
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BAJSHAHI DIVISION. 


• 

From the Report of Bhloo Bhuieb Mookerjee , Inspector of Schools , 
North Centraf Division. 

Although the limits of the North'Oentral Division have remained 
unchanged during the year, it is yet necessary, in«order to meet the 
requirements under which this report is written, to show more minutely < 
than was heretofore required the correspondence or otherwise of its 
several parts with the ordinary revenue jurisdiction of the districts of 
which this division is constituted* BroadJy^the division is composed 
of the entire revenue districts of (lflffalda, (2) K&jshahi, (3) Jessore, 
(4) Mursidabad, (5) Bifbhum ; and«of the revenue district of (6) Pubna 
it holds the whole with the exception of the sub-division of Serajganj. 
But besides these six large blocks, the division <$6ntains a few small 
slips of other revenue districts. A slice of the Biirdwan revenue 
district lying ndWfy of the Ajaya river belopgs to this educational 
division. The two thanas once of the Pubna distriot, and which were 
about a year ago transferred to the Nadia and Faridpur districts, are 
also still forming a part of the educational •district of Pubna * In 
arranging, as now required, the statistics of schools under the different 
revenue divisions, I must therefore place them undei; the following 
nine different heads • • 


1. Malda 

2. liajshahi 

3. Pubna 

4. Faridpur 

5. Nadia 

6. Jessore 

7. Mursidabad 

8. Burdwan 

9. Birbhum 


. . Entire.. 

. . Entire. 

* . . • Minfls Serajganj. 

. . Pangsa # Thana. 

. . Kumarkhali Thana. 
• . . Entire. 

. . Entire. 

. . North of the Ajaya. 
. . Entire. 


• General Remarks. 

• • • 

Before I proceed to show the statistics of the different grades of 
schools under tye above heads, I shall •make a few general remarks. 
I shall say, first, how the year under.review has affected the growth 
and progress of our schools. Under this head I shall take note as 


• In June last the educational districts were*adjusted and made to conform strictly to tho 
civil districts. • • • 

H. W. 


1 « 
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well of those natural causes which have told direotly and indireotly on 
our schools, as of those departmental measures and movements which 
have more immediately influenced them. In the second place 1 shall 
say a few words on the actual progress in studies made in our sohools, 
as tested by the general examinations and the inspections of myself 
and assistants. 

The whole of this division, with the exception of Birbhum only, 
was visited this year by two severe inundations of the Ganges. The 
first occurred in July, and the sec6nd in September. The second was 
much severer than the first, and the r waters rose during its continuance 
to a height unprecedented for many years past. The destruction of 
property, more especially of house property, duirng the floods, and of 
cattle at the time and subsequently from want of fodder, was immense. 
Intelligent Native and European gentlemen of the districts estimated 
the loss at the time at not much less than o^e- fourth the entire property 
of the people. My own impression is that although the districts have 
generally recovered with \V^aflprful elasticity, yet they still bear about 
them some marks" of the injuries they sustained. The inundations, as 
reported at the time, * affected our* schools directly by destroying the 
school-houses, by interfering with the attendance of children, and by 
preventing the realisation of the ordinary amount of fees. They 
affected the schools indirectly by impoverishing the people and render- 
ing them less capable ai\d less willing to send their children to school. 
The number of school-houses destroyed by the floods was 211 ; the . 
average daily attendance of pupils during the floods was less 70 per 
cent, than the daily averago attendance during other parts of the year. 
The schooling fees, though thej r fell off at the time, were for the most 
part subsequently realised. In the wake of the inundations came 
another calamity, — the outbreak of disease. This visitation was general 
throughout the division — Birbhum, which had escaped the inundations, 
not being free from it. Cholera and fever of a more or less virulent 
character broke ou£ in flifferent parts of every district. I had to sanction 
the temporary closure on account of the epidemic of 54 schools in the 
different districts. One of these in Birbhum, and another in Malda, did 
not re-open. I must note here that the epidemio fever of Birbhum is 
different from that fugitive ague which visited the other districts after 
the inundations. It is the same malarious fever that has been 
ravaging the fairest districts of Bengal for so many years. The fire 
which has been even now consuming Burdwan, has but extended its 
skirte across the Ajaya. 

While the schools of this division suffered during the year from 
such visitations, the departmental measures affecting them could not, 
however, be in the least relaxed in their favor. No special grants 
were given either to help the people in re-erecting their school-houses 
or in supplying the apparatus and furniture destroyed; on the 
contrary, an exceptionally hald injunction was laid on them in an 
urgent requisition for supplying the schools with maps. Applications 

. — * < 

* My letter No. 1762, dated 14th October 1871. 
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for revisions of grants were also urgently called for ; and at every 
revision not only was the local income rated higher than before, hut 
the Government grant was cut down below what it had previously 
been. There were in all 69 revisions of old grants. On these revi- 
sions the local income, which was guaranteed ,at Its. 2,470-3 per annum, 
was raised to Rs. 2,649-2, while the Government grant, which previously 
stood at Rs. 1,687 per annum, was reduced to'Hs. 1,348-8 Out of the 
saving of Rs. 288-8 thus ’effected, Rs. 127 have been given for 8 yew 
grants, and before I could apply iaf even those few grants which the 
savings would have covered, the issue; of such grants was put a stop 
to. X hope I may be permitted to remark in this place that far more 
evil is to be apprehended from the suddenness of financial restrictions 
than from any steady pressure that may be applied slowly and 
deliberately on the schools. • It has, however, unfortunately so happened 
that from the year 1870 financial restrictions have been imposed and 
taken away quite suddenly for several times. I know not how people 
of a very energetic and self-reliant frame, of *mind might act «r feel 
under such circumstances, but among "my own countrymen the feeling 
produced is one of painful alarm *and uncertainty at first, gradually 
subsiding into indifference. Make your measures ' stringent if you 
will, let financial restrictions be even severely economical if necessary, 
only let them be certain and steady, and it will be possible to secure 
the confidence of^the people and to induce thorn to move on smoothly 
and equably. But if in the course of one year, or of two, applications 
for aid are ordered to be sent in, again stopped, then again ordered 
and stopped once more, it is really difficult under such circumstances 
to retain either the confidence or the respect of the people such as they 
are. The effect of your order dated 20th February ,1872, stopping 
applications for new grants, though cut* out of the cuttings of old, 
has been very disappointing. I had 1 5 applications in my office on 
the date your order reached me. 

Affected as the division has been bj* so man;# adverse circumstances, 
a comparison of the statistics for the past year with those of the 
year preceding it, yields somet grounds for hopefulness. It shows 
that our schools are not exactly such wpak and ephemeral institutions 
as some are inclined to esteem them. • It shows that they have secured 
for themselves some place in the people’s interest and affections, and 
do not depend quite so entirely on mere extraneous support. The 
number of sohools . iq 1870-71 under regular inspection was 819, the 
number of schools in 1871-72 under regular inspection was 896 ;* the 
numb* of pupils in, 1820-71 in these schools was 28,349, and the 
number of pupils in 1871-72 in these schools 29,006, — that is, there 
has been an increase of 77 sohools ahd of 657 scholars tinder regular 
inspection during the year, disastrous as the year has been. It 
means thUt 195 school-houses destroyed have been rebuilt, the furni- 
ture and apparatus destroyed or ingured’have been replaced or repaired, 


* Exclusive of the Berhampore Collegiate School, which 4 did not enter the statistics of - the 
preceding year.. 
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and the pressure brought to hear upon the people by the department 
itself has been home. I wish I could add that the pressure has been 
home oheerfuHy ; hut suoh is not the case. Most of the school managers 
put to these straits were driven to apply for assistance to the few 
wealthy individuals of the, country, who give heed to suoh applications. 
They were— 

(1) Maharani Samamayi of Kasimbazar. . 
e (2) Rani Sarat Sundari of Putia. 

(3) Raja Pramath Nath Roy of Dighapotia. 

I fancy that hut for what they did directly, and the influence of 
their example on the managers themselves, the marks of the disastrous 
year would have<remained far more glaring than they now are. As it 
is, one must examine the statistics of the schools olosely in order to see 
those marks.* The strength of the 77 new schools of the year is 2,728. 
Subtracting this number from the total attendance, 29,006, we have 
26,278 ior the number atrwnding thfi old 819 schools of 1870-71, — or 
2,071 pupils less than the number at school in .the year preceding. 
This is one mark of the had year. ./There is another mark lying still 
deeper. The tab'l&s of sooial position of the pupils of 1870-71 showed 
61 in the upper, 12,361 in the middle, and 15*957 in the lower classes of 
society. The sooial position of pupils for 1871-72 shows 56 in the 
upper, 12,387 in the middle, and 16,563 in the lowev classes: that is 
in 1870-71 the percentage .of the upper classes was -22, of the middle 
classes 43-5, and of the lower classes 56-28, while in 1871-72* the 
percentages stand as -19 for the upper, 42-7 for the middle, and 57*11 
for the lower classes. 

This show! an increase in the percentage of the lower classes in 
spite of the many causes operating against such increase adverted to in 
my last year’s report. As nothing happened dining the year, nor was 
anything done in its course which could induce a larger number of the 
lower class children to come to school, and as, moreover, the percentage 
of the middle alasses has slightly diminished, there seems to me to he 
no way to account for the mcreased percentage of the lower classes, 
notwithstanding thte drawbacks, ^except by admitting that many of 
those who were among the middle olasses the year before, have actually 
sunk under the misfortunes of the year to the lower status. 

The above supposition is yet more strengthened by a comparison 
of the local expenditure for the two years. In 1870-71 the* entire 
current local expenditure on sol ools was Rs. 1 £36,721. In 1 871-72 the 
current local expenditure inoreasea to Rs. 1,37,427-8-1, — that is, by 
Rs. 706-8-1 above that of the* preceding year, besides extraordinary 
expenditure from private sources, which may be roughly estimated at 
Rs. 5,000. Increase of local .expendititure, ourrent or extraordinary, 


9 Exclusive of the lieth am put Collogiate School, which did not enter the statistics of the 
preceding year. 
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is met at least partly by the levy of contributions from the pupils of 
schools, and suoh levies are always prohibitory of sohool attendance 
on the part of lower class children. The results of the year, as affecting 
schools under regular inspection, majr be summed up as follows - 

(1.) The number of aided schools has increased by 8, and of 
pathsalas by 6^. • 

(2.) The number of pupils has on the whole increased by 857. 
although there has been a decrease'of 2,071 pupils in the schools oi the 
year before. • # 

(3.) The local current expenditure on the schools has increased 
by Es. 706-8-1 above that of the preceding year. 

(4.) The Government expenditure has been reduced by • 
Es. 7,425-6-2. • 

(5.) .The children* of the middle class?" attending the schools have * 
become less by -8 pey cent. • 

(6.) The children of the lowdtr classes attending the schools have 
increased by ‘83 per cent. * / 

(7.) The last two results to be attributed more to*the impoverish- 
ment of the districts owing to natural visitations than to the exten- 
sion of education fitrther downwards than in.tEe year preceding. 

I shall now invite your attention to a few general remarks on the 
progress of studies in the schools of this division, and in the first place 
remark on the results of the three great examinations to which the 
sohools of different grades were subjectecUduring tjie ydhr. 

(I.) — The results of the University Entrance Examination, to 
which out of 14 higher class schools 10 sent candidates, are given 
below for the two consecutive years 1870-71 qn£ 1871-72 


Yeab. 

___ . _ ___* 

Number of 
schools that 
sent candi- 
dates. 

i 

• 

Number of 
candidate% 
sent. 

• Number 
passed. 

• * 

Remakes. 

1870-a 

• 

13 

• 


mH 


This does not include 17 



4 >upils who passed from 


• 

• 



the unaided schools and 

1871-72 

• 

• 

10 

81 * 



Herhampore Collegiate 
School in this division. 


I shall observe in explanation of the above table that the Vice* 
Chanoellor of the University, in his *address %t the last convocation of 
the Senate for the Conferment of Degrees, said that the failures in 
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1870-71 were«43, and in 1871-72 60 per oent. in the examinations for 
entrance. He said also that these failures were attributable, not to a 
falling off in the character of teaohing, but to a greater striotness in 
awarding marks. Such being the ‘ case, the results of the two years 
cannot be fairly compared together ; the pass standards of the two years 
not having been the same. ' Nevertheless, I am inolined to believe that 
this year of disaster did in some measure affect the teaohing of my 
schools, though certaiply not to the extent that the figures oompared 
together might indicate. * 

(II).- r The results of the minor, examinations, to which 64 out of 
107 middle olass English sohoolb sent candidates, are compared in the 
next table. 



Ybab. 

< 

Number of schools 
that sent candi- 
dates. 

»' * 

Ndmber of candi- 
dates sent. 

Number passed. 

1870-71 ... 

s 

s. - 

• 48 

U 

181 

i 

156 

1871-72 ... 

t 

64 

•i 

223 , 

161 


With respect to the' above table, I have to remark that the inorease 
in the number of candidates is not so large above that of the preceding 
year as could hawe been reasonably expected if the year had been less 
disastrous than it wa$. 

(HI). — The results of the vernacular examinations, to which 89 
out of 143 middle class vernacular schools sent candidates, are given 
below for the last two years t * 


• 

Yea b. 


Number of candi- 
dates sent* 

Number passed. 

1870-71 r. 

78 

V 

*295 • 

204* 

• 

% 



p 1 

c * 



1871-72 mi ••• ••• 

89 

820 

' 254 


• 

v 


»• 


The above tablet showjs a, respectable inorease in the number of 
pupils passed at the vernacular examinations. I attribute this to the 
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exceptional circumstance of the very high value whioh *is being now 
Bet on the vernacular certificates as a passport to the Junior Pleadership 
examinations. , 

The above three tables show roughly the state of progress to whioh 
the higher and middle (English and vernacular) sohools have attained 
in their highest? olasses. . * 

The highest classes, however, do not contain the great msjrsrity 
of our students. The* total number of candidates at the three 
examinations was not more than 650* or 2*23 per cent, of* the total 
number of our pupils who attended our regularly inspected schools. 

The progress in studies of the great majority of bur students oan 
therefore be only infereiftially understood from the examination results • 
given above. I have therefore endeavoured to introduce during the 
year under review a regular classification of a (tour students. 

My classification is this — 

(1 .) Students going though the books and suljjtfots specified below 
or similar books and subjects belong to the l # st class of my 
English schools. 

The University “ Entrance Course.” 

There are m all 176 boys in thiaciq^s! 

(2.) The books and subjects of the second class are the following : — 

“ Entrance Course for the year following.” 

Grammar— Hiley’s. • . * 

History of India — Marshman’s. 

Geography(Stewart’s) and map-drawing. 

Translation from English into Bengali and Bengali into 
English. * ^ % 

Geometry 

Algebra 

Arithmetic 

ITpakramanika, Bijupat, Part II, Bengali composition. 

There are in all 187 boys in this class. 

(3.) The books* and subjects of the 3rd olass are the following : — 

“ Minor Sbholafship Cou^pe.” 

Peter Parley’s “ Universal IJistory.” 

Therefore in all 705 boys in tnis class. 

• 

(4.) The books and subjeots of the 4th class are the following 

Moral Class Book. 

Poetical Beader, No. I. 
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Grammar — Nilambar’s English and Bengali. 

Translation from English into Bengali and Bengali into 
English. 

Dictation — English and Bengali. 

History— Chantqstak. 

Geography — Primary and map-drawing. 

Arithmetic — vulgar and deoimal fractions, ratid and proportion. 
Geometry— rBook I. 

Bengali — Aitihasik Upen^as, Padyapath, Part III, Upakra- 
t manika. Handwriting— English.* 

There are in all 715 boys in this class. 

(5.) The bpoks and subjects of the 5th dasB are the following : — 

Foprth Book of Beading. 0 0 

Grammar — Beginner’s in Bengalf^inoluding parsing). 
Translation of rosy sentences from Bengali into English and 
English into Bfengaji. c 
Dictation and handwriting. ' 

History gf Bengal, Part II. 

Geography— teaohing’from maps, and map-drawing. 
Arithmetic— vulgar fractions, mental arithmetic. 

Bengali — Charupat, Part I, Byakaran (Loharam’s). 

There are in all 659 boyB in this class. c “ ’ 

. *■ . 

(6.) The books and subjects of the 6th class are the following : — 

Budiments of Knowledge. 

Beginper’s Grammar, including parsing. 

Translation from English into Bengali and Bengali into 
English. 

Dictation and handwriting. 

Geography fifrm mapscand map-drawing. 

Arithmetic simple and compound rjiles, and reduction, either in 
Bengali or English, including mental arithmetic. 

Bengali. — Sarirpalan, Kabita Kusumanjali, and Sisubodh 
Byakaran. 

There are in all 889 boys in this class. 

(7.) The books and subjects of the 7th olass are the following 
. Reader No. I. 

Grammar— orally. • . 0 

Translation — from English into Bengali and Bengali into 
Ehglish. « • 

Dictation in English and Bengali. 

Handwriting. 

Arithmetic in Bengali— simple division and mental ari thm etic. 
Bengali— Bodhodoya, Byakaran— orally. 

There are In all*99f boys in this olass. 
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(8.) The books and subjects of the 8th oloss are the following 

First Book of Beading 
Writing — Bengali from dictation. 

Arithmetic — notation, addition, and multiplication. 
Prothampat, Ditiapat (Satkari Data's). 

Sisusikhya, Part III. 

There* are in all 1,869 boys in this class. 

(1.) Students going through* the books and subjects speckled 
below or similar books^ and subject^ belong to the first (lass of my 
vernacular schools. 

Vernacular scholarship course.* 

There are in all 768 boys in the 1st class. • 

. • , 

(2.) The books and subjects of the 2nd class are the following : — * 

Qharupat, Part II. 

Padyapat, Part III. 

Byakaran, Lojmram’s. 

Geography and map-drawing. . 

History of England. 

Arithmetic. • 

Geom^ry up to 32nd proposition of the First Book. 

Dictation <and Essay. • 

Natural Philosophy — Akhoyakumat’s. 

There are in all 763 boys in this class. 

(3.) The books and subjects of the 3rd class are the following 

Akhyan Manjari, Part II. * 

Padyapat, Part II. 

Byakaran, Loharam’s. 

Geography and map-drawing.. 

Geography of In£ia. 

Pram Brityanta. 

Arithmetic. 

Geometry. * 

Dictation. 

There are in all 1,145 boys in this class. 

(4.) The books and subjects of the 4th class are the following : — 

Charupat, Par? I. 

Padyapat, Part I. 

- Sisubedh Byakaran. 

•Dictation and handwriting. 

Geography and map-drawiug.. 

History of Bengal, Part'll. 

Arithmetic — orally. • 

Bessons on Things. 

There are in all 1,651 boys in this olass. 
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(5.) The books and subjects of the 5th olass are the following : — 

Sarirpalan. 

Padyapat, Part I. 

Byakaxan. 

Dictation and handwriting. 

Geography. « 

Arithmetic, Suvankari. 

There are in all 2,086 boy? in this class. 


(6.) {The books and subjects of the 6th class ore following : — 

Sisupat Bamgoti’s. 

Dictation ana handwriting. 

Geography — prally. ' 

Arithmetic — orally. < 

There ore in all 3,407. boys in this clqps. 

™(T) The books and^suTbjecic of* the 7th olass 0 are the following : — 

Saralpat, Gopal Gupto’s. 0 
Handwriting and dictation. 

Arithmetic, Suvankari. <■ 

There are in all 3,552 boys in this clasb. 

(8.) The books and subjects of the 8th clas3 are the following : — 

Prothampat apd Ditiopat. 

Handwriting. 

Arithmetic — namta. 

Therefore ip all 9,1 10 boys in this class : — 


The above classification is summarised in the fallowing table : — 


0 

• 

First 

Class. 

• 

Second 

Class. 

Third 

Class. 

» 

Fourth 

Q£ass. 

i'ifth 

UJass. 

Sixth ^ 
Class. 

Seventh! 

Class. 

Eighth 

Class. 

Total. 

■ 

English 

178 

187 

a 

706 

716 

050 

880 

001 

1,869 

6,191 

Vernacular 

708 

768 

1,145 

1,061 

2,086 

• 

3,407 

3,1&52 

9,11© 

22,482 

• 

• 


• 

m 

• 





' The above table includes all-of the regularly inspected schools* in this 
division, excepting the normal schools, which have a different course of 
study, and which are . attended by 333 pupils. In remarking on the 
above table, I need only say this, much, that 21*8 per cent, of our 
students are above the 5th olhss in English and vernacular schools, the 


of tho collegia to school at Ucrhaxnpore. 
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qualifications of which ore a fair acquaintance with the Bengali language 
and with the elements of general knowledge, as represented by our 
school books of geography, history^ mathematics, &o. I shall also add 
that the accuracy of the above classification was tested by me by 308 
visits to schools of different classes iq different districts, during 
which I examined in all 10,780 students. Speaking of my own visits, 

I may as well* say, as now required to do, that in examining sohools 
I keep in view two objects mainly . % One object is, to show to the Jlgputy 
Inspector who accompanies me how he should examine in order to form 
a correot idea of the progress made by each boy in every subject of his 
studies ; another object is to show to the teacher of the class I examine 
how he should teach it. Forming a general opinion of the state of each 
school or class by questioning a few boys in their lessons cannot prove 
of much consequence ; «nct the rating of each boy according to a fixed* 
standard, however necessary under a system of payment for results, can 
be most directly useful .under oar grant-in-aid system for the purpose s,, 
of such a classification only as I have made above. The followiiVg'lllbfe 
shows the number of visits paid aha miles travelled by myself and 
assistants : — * • 

* S 


No. 



* 

• 

• 

No. of miles travelled. 

No. of 
visits. 

*otal. # ' 

Rail. 

DAk. 

X 

Inspector of Schools, North Central Division ... 

3,802 

1,023 

2,779 

308 

2 

Deputy Inspector, West Birbhoom 



3,0991 

1,336 

1,7631 

275 

3 

Ditto 

East Birbhoom... 

m im 

m 2,260 

898 ' 

• 

1,862 

242 

4 

Ditto 

Mursidab&d 


2,709 

534 

2,175 

165 

5 

Ditto 

South Mursidabad 



1,767 

159 

1,608 

194 

6 

Ditto 

Berharapur 

••• • •• 

. 2.794 

1 

2,344 

204- 

7 

Ditto 

Jaugipiir... % ... 



2,101 

112 

1,989 

202 

8 

Ditto 

Malda 

fea 

2,564 

358 

2,206 

110 

9 

Ditto 

Rajshahi 

... 

• 2,535 

• 180 

2,355 

249 

10 

Ditto 

Boalia 

O 

2,85-41 

4891 

2,165 

143 

11 

Ditto 

Nator 

Ml 

2.312 

225 

2,087 

202 

12 

Ditto 

Chatmorr 



2,774 

180 

2,594 

228 

13 

Ditto 

Pabna 



2,4131 

313 

2,0971 

233 

14 

% Ditto 

Kuiparkbali ... 



2,846 

•144 

2,701 

266 

15 

Ditto 

Je&sore 

• 

2,764 

30 

2,734 

433 




"i 

• 


• 


10 

Ditto 

* Khulna 



2,560 

39 

2,521 

249 

17 

Ditto 

Naral 



1,676 

30 

1,645 

257 

18 

Ditto 

Magura 



* 2,492 

188 

2,304 

308 

19 

Ditto 

Jhenida 

... 

2,271 * 

30 

2,241 

342 

20 

Ditto 

Bagerkat 

i»a ••• 

*3,006 * 

48 

2,958 

295 


• 





_f 
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Caste and Creed of, tip pupils of the regularly inspected schools. 
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Nature of Schools. 

• 

• 

Normal schools, Government 

Higher English, ditto ... 

Middle vernacular, ditto ... 

L^wer ditto, a ditto ... 

Female Normal, Aided *. 

Higher English, ditto ... 

Middle ditto, ditto 

Middle vernacular, ditto ... 

Lower ditto, ditto 

Pathsalas ... .* 

Night pathsalas ) 

Girls 1 schools and girls* classes 
attached to pathsalas. 

Total 

1 -J&qmnjt 1 

* W *1 CO PH 1 






* Detail not received. 
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Financial statistics . — The financial statistics of the year 1871-72 
are summarised in the following statement : — 



* 


Expendture. 




Government 

Local. 

Total. 

s • 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Inspection 

ft. 

46,626 6 0 

• 

46, 52b' ' 'if 0 

Instruction . * 

Government and aided scnools 

• 

• 

1,38,009 0 6 

1,46,369 6 10 

t 

9 

2,86,278 7 4 

Unaided schools 

... 


48,243 9 7 

48,243 9 7 

Scholarships, minor and vernacular... 9 ... 

• •• Ml 

8,918 8 6 

• 

8,918 8 5 

Remuneration to examiners ..." 

... 

166 10 8 

1,252 11 0 

1,419 6 6 

Building charges, Gevemment schools ... 



100 0 0 


100 0 0 

Miscellaneous .?. 

w 

3,239 0 D 



, Total 

0 

1,97,859 8 7 

• 

' 1.95.866 12 2 

| 3,93,726 4 9 
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Mubsidabad District. 

• 

This district is divided into^four ciroles, each under a Deputy Ins- 
pector: — (1) the northernmost part is under the Deputy Inspector, 
Jangipur ; (2) the central part’ under the Deputy Inspector of Mur- 
sidabad, (3) tha south-westerly portion under the Deputy Inspector, 
South Mursidabad; and (4) the south- Asterly part is under the 
Deputy Inspector of Berhampur. I must say here that when this 
division was made, the grant-in-aid system as well as the pathsala 
i were both in full progress irw the district, and every year was 
adding very considerably to itfc number of schools ; so that if things 
had gone on as before, another Deputy Insjfeotor might have been 
wanted for the district by this time. The stand-still to which we have 
latterly come, could it be anticipated, would, not perhaps have justified 
the arrangements then made. 

• 

The mere clipping of t>ld*grants for new ones, the indefinite charac- 
ter of the new sanction “ until further orders, ” which have damped 
the ardour for new schools, .the uncertainty now oast on the tenure of 
pathsala stipends from the absence of agreements, added to the stoppage 
put to all new night schools qpd new girl classes in pathsalas, have 
reduced the wore of the deputies very considerably ; and although 
correspondence on Government communications has become pretty 
large, yet I found time during the present year to remain nearly eight 
months out of heod-qtrarters, add of those eight months I spent two- 
and a half in inspecting three-fourtht .of the*6chools and pathsalas in the 
district of Mursidabad. • 

• 

My impression of the Mursidabad schools is that its middle 
English schools away from the sudder station are well managed ; those 
nearer the sudder station and dose to the oity are soaroely under such 
discipline as they should be. This is owing in some measure at least 
to the example heretofore set to them by the Ingest school in thetaeigh- 
bourhood. His Highness the Nabab .Nazim’s chanty school. Although 
the receiving of education in charity has been from time immemorial con- 
sidered to he no disgrace in tins country, on the oontraiy it was 
thought to bless the giver no less than the receiver thereof, it must be 
still remembered that what the highest feelings and the custom of the 
country sanctioned was not a secular, out a non-secular charity education. 
Secular education, which may be estimated to have a direct money value; 
must be ]>aid for in money. The schools in and about .the oity of 
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Mursidabad, supported as they are by the wealthiest meft of the place, 
take their tone from the Nizamut school, and are in fact virtually charity 
schools, the proprietors paying the fees of the pupils. Colonel Thorn- ' 
hill, the present Agent of the Governor-General, is however manifesting 
a true and intelligent interest in the Nizpxnut school, and if he has 
carried out the measure he purposed of introducing a system of fee 
payments, howeVer small, into the Nizamut school, one great impediment 
in the example of that school will have been removed to the improve- 
ment of the discipline and efficiency of the neighbouring schools imme- 
diately under our control. t # 

My impression of the middle vernacular schools of Mursidabad 
is on the whole not unfavorable to them. Many of them are doing 
very well indeed. The Schools of this class at Saidabad, at*Berhampur, 
at Jangipur, are going on satisfactorily. To the first-named of these, a 
Government model schdol, the Moharani Samamayi has attached, 
year a second pundit on a pay of lTs. 1 5 per month .• There are other 
schools, especially the jnodel sohool at Kandi, which are also doing 
quite as well. My impression of t&e lower vernacular schools is that 
they are not doing at all as well under the aid system as under the 
pathsala scheme. Nay, there are many pathsalas situated in large and 
important village, suoh as Talibpore, Bohoran, Jamna and others, which 
are doing as well as the middle class schools! They are numerously 
attended and efficiently taught. 

I may be permitted to dwell a short while here on the distribution 
of our schools of different grades. So far as I am aware, we nowhere 
went about this in a systematic way. Th&re was nt> system of distribu- 
tion properly so-called. We have worked from the commencement, 
relying solely on the strength of the voluntary principle, and as we had 
at a time but a few schools to give, we gave them toithose who proved 
that they most anxiously wanted them, and who were earliest with their 
applications. We took care only, that our schools did not interfere with 
each other. Under suoh a system we haye to some, extent followed the 
living principle of supply and demand* and escaped the danger of those 
fanciful schemes of school distribution which look imposing on paper 
only and break down in actual work ; but we have not quite escaped 
some other, though minor, evils. We have in many cases given wrong 
positions to our sohools of different grades. There are many large and 
important villages which are provided with lower grade schools, while 
smaller and less important villages have got schools of a class superior 
to them. This evil may be remedied ^iif two ways : first, * by allowing 
transfers of schools ; secondly , by letting lower class schools develope 
themselvefe where they may into higher institutions. The last appears 
to me the better plan of the two, and was indeed at one time 
sanctioned by Government, when it permitted more than one stipend 
to a single pathsala of the necessary dimensions. I shall now proceed 
to summarise the statistics of the schools of different grades in the 

A . * 
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districts. In the table below are given the statistics of all the higher 
olass schools, the oollegiate sohool at Berhampur inclusive : — 

(1) Higher English Schools. 



<* 


r- 

r 



Number on the 

ROLLS AT THE AND OF 
THE YEAR. 

1 

i 

1 


Number of schoo 

Amount of 
fees 

realized. 

6 


c 






§ 

(8 

% 

Govern- 
ment grant. 

Subscrip- 
tion, Ac. 

<3. 

Total ex- 
penditure. 

Hindus. 


Others. 

Total. 

«e 

1 

i 

l 

Number passed 
examination. 

Government ... 

r 

I 

Rs. A. P. 

4,580 0 0 

Rs. A. P. 

14,018 8 10 

Rs. A. P. 

<r 

Hs. A.P. 

18,007 8 10 

175 

10 

2 

187 

133 

8 

Aided 


e 










Unaided 

3 

3,064 2 0 

• 

o 

17,612 8 7 

(- 

21,000 12 1 

420 

52 

10 

482 


9 

Total ... 

4 

*7,653 2 9 

14,018 8 10 

• 

17,012 8 7 


595 

62 

12 

669 

532 

17 


The next table contains the statistics of the middle English schools 
of the district. 


(2) Middle English Schools. 


-fe- 



Number of schools. 

Amount of 
fees 

• realized. 

• 

Govern- 
meat grant. 

• 

Subscrip- 
tions, Ac. 

c 

c 

Total 
o b*t lay. 

Number on the 

ROLLS AT THE END OF 
THE YEAR. 

Average daily attendance. < 

Number passed at the last ;! 
examination. 1 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 


Others. 

Total. 



Rs. A. V. 

Rs. A. P. 

Re. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 






I 


Government ... 

... 






#| 



... 

■ 



• 









e 



Aided 

22 

2,033* 2 0 

5,620 11 2 

7,584 J 2 7 

16,107 10 0 

620 

75 


690 


15 


6 



, € 










(1 



1,966 0 7 

1,966 6 7 

65 

iri 



55 

31 

2 

Unaided 


■ 

• 











(l 

HOB 

• 

10,428 0 0 

14,665 2 11 


47 


47 

31 

... 

Total ... 

• 

24 


5,620 U 2 

251979 3 2 

32,629 3 6 

676 

122 

| •“ 

— ‘j— 

797 

607 

17 
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The subjoined table shows the statistics of the middle vernacular 
sohdols : — 


(3) Middle Vernacular Schools . 



| 

e 

• 

• 

• 

Number on *hb 

BOLLS AT THE 

BJTD OV THB TEAS. 

|J 

•| 

■JB 

3 

u 


* 

1 

Amount of 
fees 

realized. 

Govern* 
me ut grant. 

• 

Subwp’ip- 
tions, Ao. i 

Total 

outlay 

i 

a 

1 


Others. 

t 

i 

! 


& 



Rs. A. P. 

— v 

Be. AeP. 

Rb. A. P. 

Rb. A. P. 




• 





Government 

2 

408 5 8 

536 15 8 
• 

166 1 8 

1,200 5 9 

103 


1 

... 

104 

185 

A* 

Aided 

• 

40 

2,128 B 0 

a 

4,084 6 1 

4,16? 10 5 

10,843 15 0 

050 

, 102 

l 

1,062 

n 

r % 

Unaided ... 

•• 


t 

P 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... | 

•• 


... 

Total 

42 

1 

2,6(0 10 8 

• ! 

• 

6,280 6 4 

4,330 11 8 

12,044 4 0 

• 

* ^ 

1,152 

108 

l 

1,266 

1.080 

40 


The table following shows the statistics of primary schools : — 


(4) Primary Schools . 




■ 

B 

• 

• 

■ 

Number on the bolls 

AT THB LAST DAT 

OV THB TEAS. 

| 


0 

1 


V 

■ 

Subsorip* 
tions, So. 


• 

1 

n 

fl 

Others. 

Total. 

t 

1 

• 


Rb. A. P. 

Rb. A. P. 

Ra. A.P. 

Rb. A. P. 






Government ... 

1 

00 0* 0 

*120 0 0 

e* "" 

210 0 0 

So 

4 

... 

89 

84 

Aided 

74 

6,040 7 3 

3,600 5 6 

1,244 0 J 

7,084 13 0 

1.37^ 

398 


1,778 

1,802 

Unaided *. 

1 

166 

1 

181 4 0 


85 0 0 

166 4 0 

... 

... 

... 

2,956 

... 

" Total ... 

241 

8,262 11 8 

3,819 5 6 

1,270 0 3 

8,861 1 0 
* . ! 

1,410 

- 

... 

4768 

... 
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The statistics of the girls’ schools, inclusive of the girls’ classes in 
the patbsalas, are to he found in the table following : — , 

(5) Girls’ Schools. 



1 


* 

r. 



Number oir the rolls 

AT THE LAST DAT 

01 THE TEAS. 

j 

c . r 

1 

* 

J 

c § 

fc 

Amount of 
fees 

realized. 

Govern- 
ment grant. 

Subscrip- 
tions^ Ac. 

« • 

Total 

outlay. 

c 

i 

t 

Others. 

l 

1 

1 

! 



Rs. A. P. 

t 

Rs. A.P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 






Government ... 











c Aided 

r 


657 0 0 

? .'FTjjKwn 

i.2 y* o o 

ioo 



."EEs 

’71 

Unaided 




18 

.!! 

... 

18 

1 4 

# Total ... 

6 


657 0 0 

641 0 0 

1.298 0 \> 

118 

... 

... 

118 

i 88 


** Inclusive of 6 girls* classes attached to pathialas. 


There is in this district one 1 normal school for the training of 
gurus or village school teachers * It was first opened in the Krishnagar 
district in 18t3*and subsequently in the year 1867 removed to Berham- 
pur. Since its removal tms school has sent out 117 certificated men,' of 
whom 1 03 are now serving in the improved pathsalas. The unhealthiness 
of the station, and more particularly the want of healthful quarters for 
its boarding pupils, have affected the efficiency of this school There was 
at one time much correspondence for providing this as well as the other 
training schools with proper house accommodation, but as yet nothing has 
come of that correspondence. The statistics of this school are shown in 
the next table : — h 1 

(6) Normal Schools. 


' 

Number of schools. 

C 

c 

Amount of 
fees, 
realized. 

Govern- 
ment grant? 

Subscrip- 
tions, Ao. 

Total 

outlay. 

Number oh the 

BOLLS AT THE END 07 
THE TEAR. 

& 

1 

1 

t 

5 

i 

1 

M 

21 

1 

Hindus. 


Others. 

? 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

| Rs. A. P. 

R*. A.P. 




« 



Government ... 

1 

1,871 c 4 9 

4,916 4 6 

V 

6.287 •' 8 

80 

4 

... 

84 

48 

28 

Aided 

u 



o 1 


... 

...c 

... 

... 

... 

Ml 

Unaided 

... 





... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Total ... 

1 

1.871 4 S 

4.916 4 6; % 

6,287 9 8 

80 

4 


84 

48 

IS 

* 


. 

• 1 
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The social position and caste of the pupils attending all the above 
sohools are shown in the next two tables 


Social Position . 


r- . U. 

• 

Natubs of Schools. % 

• 

1 

Upper. 

i 

MicftUf. 

— * 

Lower. 

•Total. 


• 


• 


Higher English schools 

9 

180 

* 7 

187 

Middle ditto 

11 

406 f 

278 

695 

Middle Vernacular ... ... f 

4 

668 

684 

1,256 

Primary • 

2 

654 

1,256 

1,812 

Girls* „ 


76 

24 

100 

Normal • §i 

% 


4* 

39 

84 

# Total ... .f. 

17 

• 

1.929 

2,188 

4,134 

i 


• Caste and Creed . • 
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The caste'and qualifications of the teaohers are given below. 

Caste . 


Number of Teachers. 

• 

| Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

163 


' 152 

• 

• 

« 

11 


Qualifications. 


I 

< 

1 

2 

J? 

or junior 
ip. 

T 

i 

8 

a 

« * ■ .i 

-1 s 

I-* -a 
« | 

?| I f 

i Si 

S il I §| 1 
! o 1 y. \ 

s 

8 

JS 

i ' . 

! 1 

s ! 2 

•fcl I * 

o 5 i *• 

8.S o 

o - JS 

58 1 

i 

§ i 

fe 1 

◄ 

si 

2. 

o 

2 

First Arts. 

Entrance 

*cholar»h 

c S 

t 

M 

2 

c2 

sc 

Is 

| &* ! 

163 

!• 

! 

; ' 

' ! 

3 j 18 ; j *> ! 31 j 

• _ 

89 

• 

■■j' 

IS j 39 


• _ • — 

The friends of education fn the Mursidabad district are many ; some 
of them are named below : — 


Moharani Sarnamayi, Ray Lakshmi Pnt Sinlia Roy Bahadur. Ray 
Dhon Pat Sinha Roy Bahadur, Roy Megh Raj Buhadur, Balm Ram 
Gati Mukhurjiy#Mr E. A. Bradbury, Assistant Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, sub-di visit >H Lalbag, Babu Siv Prasad Sauyal, Deputy Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector of Mursidabad, Babu Tara Prosad Ohatturji, 
Deputy Magistrate, Jatogipur, Babu Jagat Bandhu Roy, Raja (tonal 
Sinn a, Babu Maia Mohan Sitiha, Babu Nakon Mukhurji, and Babu 
Sasi Bhusan Basu. • 


After reading the remarks on the JDeputy Inspector’s reports made 
by Mr. Wavell, the Collector and Magistrate of the district, through 
whom the reports were sent in, I Cannot omit to mention that geutle- 
man distinctly among the best friends of education in Mursidabad. 
His remarks show that ho read those reports with care, and arrived at 
correct conclusions on many points. # 

H 0 pghtly attributes tho falling off in schools and scholars 
to the^severe inundations of tho year noticed by iyo iu the preliminary 


i. I alito agree with Mr. Wavell in thinking that* the desire for 
female education is but a fashion, and though but a fashion, it should 
still be encouraged. • 

. 8 * 1 endorse fully tho following romarks of Mr. Wavell on the 

indigenous schools 

P referenc o.for*tho Indigenous schools arises not only from 
the looted, conservatism of the Bengali character, but alse from the 
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superior cheapness of those schools and their total want of system.” 
This is the truth. It is not true that the instruction imparted in 
indigenous schools is really better or more useful. I must, however, say 
that I am obliged to differ from Mr. Wavell in one of his remarks. 
Regarding the night pathsalas he says — “ it is demanding too much to 
require the masters of aided pathsalas to wofk both day and night, if, 
that is to say, they do real hard work during the day.” It is no doubt 
demanding much, but not too much. Probably Mf . Wavell is not aware 
that the pathsalas, day as well as night, are conducted on the monitorial 
or pupil-teacher system, 'under which f the head pupils assist the master 
in teaching the lower classes. Besides, we cannot nave as dheap night 
pathsalas as now if we are to entertain 'a separate body of teachers for 
them. Mr. Wavell is glad to find so many students of the inferior 
classes — Haris and Doms-*- among our students ; but these attend our 
night schools chiefly. It is^hese schools that are working among the * 
masses alone, and it is multiplying these schools along with the day 

E ath sales that we can effectively ^olve the problem of mass eduwjfym 
ere. « • 


Concluding Remarks. 

I cannot bring this report to a conclusion without deferring more 
distinctly than L have yet done to the kind of education imparted in 
the different systenfb of schools. # 

I shall speak first of the indigenous schools. As national institu- 
tions, they have, notwithstanding all their shortcomings, a strong hold 
on the popular mind. Looked at closely, they seem to me to bear 
about them marks of having been devised by men of great and mature 
thought. In many points the poor old# guru pathsalft seems in my 
humble opinion to have excellencies of method ewer richer and more 
ambitious institutions of the present day. For instance (1) the method 
adopted in these institutions of initiating children in the first know- 
ledge of letters is decidedly superior to that of bur schools. The 
practice in the indigenous schools is to make a boy call put the names 
of the letters of the alphabet as he writes them with a crayon, piece of 
chalk or a reed. The practice in our English school*, and likewise in our 
vernacular schools, when allowed too closely to imitate them, is to place a 

1 )rimer in the hands of the child and make him look at the forms of the 
otters printed thereon as the names of the letters are told to him. That 
of the two, the practice first described is the more scientific and the more 
offectinc of its purpose, no educationist can doubt for a moment. The 
one brings the child Vey$, his tongue, his ear, and his hand into play, and 
makes him active while at lessons ; tliq other brings into use his jcye and 
ear only, and kfeeps him perfectly passive. (2) The method adopted in 
the indigenous pathsalas of teaching most things orally instead of by 
the use of text books, without which nothing may be done in our schools 
(English and vernacular), seems to 9 me to have very great advantages in 
primary education. The mind of the ohil^Lcan come into direct contact 
with a living mind only. The letters of a* book aro not of much 
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interest to him. The instructions communicated orally to a child and 
impressed by. reiteration, Ifind always a firmer seat in his memory, than 
the instruction obtained by him by conning a task in the text book. 

(3.) The method followed by the pathsala gurus of drilling 
their students thoroughly in the practice of arithmetical calculations 
appears to me to be worthy of imitation by our schools. I admit that 
this practice consists in the bare application of certain formula) without 
in most cases the slightest intelligent appreciation of them. But there 
caff b& no doubt that in primary education, where the memory more 
than the reason is to be addressed, such practice is not without its value 
in very nfaterially strengthening the memory of numbers. I do 
think that the too early and too frequent use of the slate and the pencil 
in teaching aritlynetic may be advantageously dispensed with in our 
schools. 

(4.) The pathsala system of simuataneous lessons, notwith- 
standing the noise it oreates, approves itself to pay mind more than the 
solemn school system, where boys tyre required to listen only to the 
voice of the teacher. * 

In the four points above notice^ the indigenous pathsalas appear to 
to me to have superiority of method in their favor. As for the curri- 
culum of instruction in the indigenous pathsalas, it is so meagre that 
our schools have to learn nothing from it. The pathsala programme 
regularly arranged is this — ( 1 ) the forms and sounds of eimpje letters, (2) 
their size and relative positions, (3) compound letters, compounds of 
consonants and compounds of a vowel and consonant, (4) the names of 
persons, castes, countries, rivers, and mountains, (5) the courie table, 
the numeration table, the gunda table, the seer table, and other tables 
of dry and land measures. 

(6.) Addition pud substraction, the multiplication table, the three 
fractional multiplicatiLn tables with multipliers of 1J-, of 14, and of 2£. 

. (7.) The agricultural and commercial accounts. 

(8.) The composition of business letters, petitions, grants, leases, 
together with the * forms of address belonging to different grades of 
ranks and station. 

The above is a full and complete fist of studies of an indigenous 
pathsala. This is not what every pathsala does or is expected to do. 
Indeed it will be hard to find many pathsalas now which come above the , 
stage of progress marked as No . 6. Most of the gurus want the capacity 
to cany their pupils further. I shall now add a few words concerning 
the teachers of the indigenous schools called gitru-mohasayas. Mr. 
Adam’s picture of them is true to the life. “ TJhese raon do not under- 
stand the importance of the work they have undertaken ; they do not 
appear to havp made it even tho # subject of a thought; they have no 
idea of the great influence which they might exert ovoi* the minds of 
their pupils, and they consequently neglect the highest dutihs which 
their situation would impose if 4hoy had any senso of their powers and 
obligations. At present they produce hardly even a more mechanical 
effect on the intellect of tl^tr ptipils: As to exorcising any moral 
influence on the pupils 9 such a notion never enters into their conception.” 
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Such- being unfortunately the teachers of our national schools, 
every intelligent and well-meaning man from Mr. Adam down to the 
late lamented Mr. Medlicott, who ha^ had to come into much contact 
with the indigenous pathsalas and their gurus, has arrived at the one 
conclusion that any measures that may be adapted to improve primary 
education in' this country will be greatly inadequate if they are not 
directed to increase the attainments of the teachers of the pathsalas and 
to elevate and extend th^ir views % of the duties •belonging to^ their 
vocation. The scheme of pathsala improvement wEidn nas been in 
operation since 1863, is 'based on such conclusions. W^are trying 
under that scheme to improve the breed of our pathsala teachers, and 
also to enlarge the curriculum of our pathsala studies. To the old 
pathsala ourriculum we have added object lessons, reading from printed 
boots, and a little geography and history. That we have thus been 
able to effect much improvement in the pathsalas, no less in cultivating 
the powers of observation and in awakening the intellect of the pupils 
than in their manners and morals, «may bo found by any one who will 
take the trouble to bring together an improved and an indigenous 
pathsala* and examine thfem. • 

I have often made such examinations, and with one result. The 
pupils of our improved pathsalas are better in every respect but one. 

Class for class, the boys of indigenous schools write a better hand. 
Their alleged superior promptness in replying to arithmetical questions 
I have not found verified except in rare instances. I must not, however, 
while giving to the improved pathsalas what is their due, omit to notice 
tli at there is a tendency in them to abandon the superior method which 
in some respects, as already observed, belonged to the indigenous schools, 
and to substitute for it the inferior method borrowed frQm our [English 
schools. My efforts have been from the v6ry begimiing directed against 
such substitution, but the tide of thoughtless imitation is strong here as 
elsewhere. The remedy against this, as against otljer evils of the pathsala 
scheme, will be found, I believe, in recognising the trpe position of the 
pathsalas as forming the basjs of our educational system. The pathsalas 
are the national primary school^. Children of all cldfeses of society, 
the highest as well as the lowest, attend them. By one of their con- 
stituent elements the pathsalas are connected with the superior schools for 
general education, by the other element they have an affinity with and 
naturally call for those agricultural and industrial schools which do not 
yet exist in this country. The connection of the pathsalas with the 
superior schools of geheral education being established, and industrial 
and agricultural sclioolg to be fed from the path^plas being opened, 
our system of vermfcular education would be complete. The first 
agricultural and industrial schools may, as I have ueen saying for 
many years, b& very conveniently started in connection with the 
district training schools. 

I shall say but a few words regarding the education of our middle 
doss schools. In these an attempt^ is mode to give something like 
what may be called liberal education through the medium of the 
vernacular. # Certificates from these schools privilege the styidents to 
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qualify thenteelves for the legal profession as junior pleaders and 
mooktears, for the medioal profession as native doctors, and for the 
educational profession as normt^ pundits. Should there ever be a 
vernacular department of the Civil Engineering College, that depart- 
ment may likewise be open to the certificate-holders from middle «hu« 
schools. # * ' 

With reference to the higher class schools, I need* not but say this 
mjioh. T hey supp ly through the njedium of 'English the first elements 
of a liberafSlBBSflon, and are connected direotly with the university. 
■I have always thought that it wpuld be an improvement in these sohools 
if the medium of instruction, in suoh subjects as geography, history, 
mathematics, do., were the vernacular, and not English. In these, as in 
the middle class English schools, English should be taught as a 
• language only. The popular feeling on *th^ subject is not, however, 
in favor of {his opinion, and there are otheiediffioulties in the way. But 
just as English education has acted on vemaoplar sohools and modified 
their character in many essentials, so may vernacular education nowin 
rapid progress be Expected in time to react on our English sohools and 
produoe suoh changes in them as would more fully adapt them for our 
children. In our higher sohools even English is not yet taught in the 
way it shouldjje taught to those whose mother tongue it is not. < 

Caste ana social position . — I have already given tables of the oaste 
and social position of the pupils who attend our different systems of 
sohools. I shall annex here summaries of them foV the whole division, 
observing, by way of explanation, that the figures 1, 2, 3, do., on the 
side represent the social position against the same figures as marked in 
the form herein annexed. ' 5 *■ 
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From the report of C. A. Martin , Esq., ll.b., Officiating Inspector , 

North-East Division .* 

Dinajpuh. Zilla School. 


Namdfe of Pupils. 

• : 

• Fees and Fines, 

1870-71. 

1 

1870-71. * 

|*'s»** , *^l871-7?. m 



• 

0 



Bs. A. P. 

B«. A. P. 

144 

123 





1,667 2 0 

1,435 0 0 


• 


• 


* • 

Of the 123 pupils 1 0> ore Hindus, 21 Musalmans, ahd 1 belongs 
to some other denomination. 

No reason is given for the *want of success gf the sohool at the 
entrance examination*. 

The school building is said to b*e in, a very unsatisfactory state, the 
repairs undertaken by the Publio Works Department being so long 
delayed. “ The verandah’ was pulled down by orders <rf that depart- 
ment two montfys ago,” writes the Secretary on the 8th April, “ and at 
present there seems.to be but little prospect of its being rebuilt.” The 
Secretary offers his best thanks to J. EC. R&venshaw, Esq., c.s., and 
Babus Khetra Mohan Sinha and Badha Gobind Bay for the great 
interest they have taken in the sohool. 

Dinajpur training school. — On the 31st March 1872 this school had 
on its rolls 43 students, viz. 15 Hindus aad 28 Mivjalmins. The excess 
of M uhamm adans over Hindus is ascribed to the/fact that the former 
predominate in the district. The head master accounts for the scarcity 
of students thus : “ The defiaienoy is attributable! to the want of faith 
on the part of the people in the continuance of the school, as they were 
under the impression, froih a rumour running amongst them, that 
Government would abolish sohoofe.” 

In the final examination of this ^ctfool, whioh* took place at the 
same time as that of the Bangpur training sohool, 30 passed out of 35 
candidates. This result is not quite so satisfactory as in the case of the 
Bangpur sohool, of whose candidates but one-fourteenth failed, while 
here we have a failure of one-seventh. The two schools were examined 
in the tame papers of questions. # 

In the model pathsala attached to the training sohool there were 
60 pupils against 70 in the previous y*eftr. 

• Mr. GfBellett, the Inspector of Schools in the orth-Eastera Circle, was obliged from con- 
tinued ill health to leave in July without completing Jps report, and Mr. C. A. Martin, who 
offieiated for hiui. was required, immediately cm taking charge, to send in such information con- 
cerning the several districts of his circle as was available in his office. Mr. C. A. Martin is not 
responsible for the meagreness of the information furnished concerning the north eastern districts. 

E. W. 


19 
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Deputy Inspectors of Schools employed in the District Of Dinajpur 

during 1871 - 72 . 

* • 


Date of appoint- 
meut. 

Namt. 

• 

Station to 
whieh attached. 

PM 

Number 
of sohools 
under 
inspection. 

dumber of 
^visits to 
Rohools 
during the 
year. 


• 

• 

• 







Bs. 



13th December 1^5 

Babu Govind Chuigler 

Chuckerbutty. 

• 

•Dinagepore 

75 

55 

455 

29th August 1869 ... 

Babu Dwarka Nath Dutt ... 

• 

Raigunge ... 

100 

57 

201 

\ January 1669 # ... 

» Lai Mohan Butta- 
ch&rjee. 

• 

Patiram 

• 

► 75 

98 

253 

July 1868 

• 

Babu Sosi Bhushan Sen, b.a. 

• 

Birgunge ... 

c 

* 75 

09. 

248 
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* MnmtiAv t\t Amount of Amount of Amount of w-g 3 

Class of Schools. ? JjSSL! f fees a “ d ? nes Government IgSiStLi Total. .53 • Exmarks. 
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Grand Total ... 284 301 at least 6,990 14 6 2*954 5 6 7,735 6 0 39,680 10 
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Rqjshahi Division. — Maldah District. 

From' the report of Bobu Bhudeb Mookerjee, Inspector of Schools, North 

Central Division. * • 

Maldah. 

I have described the distinctive features of this district, so far as 
they oonoem the educational officer, in my report for 1869-70. I shall 
not go over the same grojund again ; I shall only say, resuming briefly 
its educational history, that our operations have been Tf^gkv in this 
district. There were in. this district only two Hardinge vernacular 
sohools in 1846. The zillah school waf? founded in 1858. To these were 
added 1 aided school in 1864, 1 in I860, 2 in 1866, and 2 aided and 1 
.Hardinge vernacular schools in 1868. 

In 1 869 (that is after H Deputy Inspector was appointed for the 
district), 6 new aided sohoels were opened. That during 1870-71 ancT 
the part of 1872 which has already expired, not more than 1 aided 
sohool and 6 pathsalas could be given to this district, is owing to finanmal 
restrictions, which have affected the progress of education more or less 
in every district. Maldah, as the pporest of all the districts under me, is 
almost at a stand-still. . 

The statistics of different classes of sohools in the Maldah district 
are given below : — 


•(1) Higher Class English Schools. 



Number of schools. j 

Amount of 
fees 

realized. 




Number op students 
AT THE END OP 

THE YEAS. 


s 

fi 


Govern- 
ment grant. 

Subscrip- 
tions, Ac. 

• Total 
outlay. 

» 

| 

i 

.i 

Others. 

Total. 

Is 

12 



Es. A. P. 

4 * 

Rs A. P. 

• 

Rs. A. P. 


• 





Government ... 

1 

1,293 4 6 

2,574 6 6 

a 

2,867 11 0 

9ft 

7 

... 

102 

70 

4 

Aided 

... 

... . 



; I 

1 

... 

... 

1 

9 

... 

Unaided 

... 

• 



Blip 

H 

... 

... 

H 

■ 

... 

TdtaL ... 

1 

1,293 4 6 
• 

£574 e « 

% 

3,867 11 0 

95 

• 

7 

... 

102 

70 

4 


■ 

There is hut one higher class sohool in the district, the Government 
zilla soheol. The (Secretary to the local committee of public instruction 
reports on this school as follows . 


“ During the year under review the local committee of public 
instruction held five meetings for *the transaction of business. It is 
oomposed of nine members, — six officials, and three non-officials. 
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“ The schooling fees and fines collected during the year amounted 
to Rs. 1,293-4-6, against Rs. 1,208-10- 3 of the preceding year, shoving 
an increase of Rs. 84-10-3. The iponthly oost of each pupil to Govern- 
ment was Rs. 2-3, against Rs. 2-7-6 shown in the return for the; previ- 
ous year. The amount reoeived from Government was Rs. 2,674-6-6. 

“ The number of pupils on the rolls at the end of tho year was 102, 
the average number of pupils on the rolls monthly increased from 87 - 
ro*l 87 *1 7 J Uk ^^a 1871-72. A classification of 102 pupils according . 
to their creed shows that 95 were Hindus and 7 Muhammadans. 

“The school building has recently been repaired by the Department 
of Public. Works. It has not sufficient aooommodation. The addition 
of a couple of rta>ms is much wanted. The committee have for the 
• purpose Rs. ( 330 at their disposal, but this sum is quite insufficient.” 

I saw the Maldah zillah school on the 28th January last, when the 
head-master, Baboo Rajani Nath • Chatterjee, b.a., was* absent in 
Caloutta for the subordinate executive service examinations. The school 
under the charge of the 2nd master c was in perfect order. In examining 
the classes I was satisfied with the progress exhibited in English 
reading, though the pronunciation was still defective. I was satisfied 
also with what the boys did in explanation and parsing ; but in the 
geography of Bengal, and in mental arthimetio, the <x>ys were rather 
backward. In writing ‘(Bengali) from dictation iome of the pupils 
made miserable blunders. 


The statistics of the middle class English schools in the Maldn.li 
district are given below : — 
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Rajshdhi Division. — Maldah District. 

t 

Withrespeot to the one unaided school in the abdve table, the 
Collector of the district, in bearing out the Deputy Inspector’s r emarks, 
says, “ that the growth of suoh schools in the interior of districts is very 
. useful, and that we ought to do our best to encourage their supporters. 
The Collector is no doubt right as to the grept desirability of encourag- 
ing the unaid^l sohools of this class, for ^n most oases they are 
started under an expectation of receiving Government aid, and after 
languishing for some modths on su$h expectation, «at last dieoff unlggg 
aided and recognised in time. My own visits ttriiiBlmHcire 
English sohools of the Maldah 'distriot have impressed me with the idea 
that the demand for English is just growing here and is still muoh 
weaker than elsewhere. The middle class English schools of this 
district were for the most part first started by the European planter 
zemindars, and they are now kept up by their amla, only a few of , 
whom are natives of the district. The great native zemindars have 
begun but lately to taka interest in these sohools. 

The statistics of the middle vernacular schools are tabulated 
below : — • 


(3) Middle Class Vernacular Schools. 



Number of schools. 

• 

• 

Amount 
of fees 
realized. 



* 

• 

NUMBEB 07 STUDENTS 
AT THE END 07 

THE TEA E. 

1 

|i 


Govern 
raent grant. 

Subscrip- 
tions, &c. 

Total 

outlay. 

• 

1. 

if 1 

00 

! 
1 a 

m 

• 

i 

1 

Others. 

"3 

1 

a 

1 

| 

1 

Number passed 
examination. 



Rs. A.P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

• 

f ! 







Government ... 

3 

417 2 3 

854 12 # 0 

81 6 0 

1,296 14 3 

164 

Is 


ft 2 


8 

Aided 

0 

570 15 0 

1.195 4 0 

1,4ft 5 0 

3.266 9 6 

296 

76 

... 

372 

241 

2 

Unaided 

1 



125 0 $ 

• 

125 0 0 

1 



... 

44 

32 

... 

Total ... 

13 

088 1 3 

s 

2.050 0 6 

m 

4,688 7 9 

... 


• 

... 

608 

393 

10 


My own inspection* of these sohools has convinced me that the 
middle vernacular sohools of Malckih may be expected to do well. The 
members of tha Hindu as well as of the Muhammadan oomnmnity take 
interest ip these schools, and the petty Zemindars and talukdars of the 
distriot pay for the most part some contribution towards their support. 
What must be also very markedly noted is the circumstance that the 
managers of these schools are anxious to get the teachers seleoted for 
them Dy the educational offioer, and exhibit no* partiality for their own 
umedwars. • 
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The statistics of the primary or lower class schools of Ma1ria.li are 
tabulated below : — . 

(4) Primary Schools. 


i 

§ Amount 


Number of studbbtb 

AT TUB END OF TUB i 
<' TEAS. 


1 Government .» ... 


of fees Govern- Subscrip. Tolar out- 
neliied If rant. tiofia, to. lay. 


►Efc A. P. Rs. A. P. Ss. A. P. jM. A. P. 


1 i I 


Aided ... 


« » S 0 55 0 0 120 12 0 276 7. 0 115 67 ... 182 114 


Unaided ... 40 V 


Total ... 46 72 3 0 BS 0 "o 120 12 0 276 7 


... ... 800 


... ... 082 ... 


— — ; s : * i ! >»iil 

., . “T “?pression of these schools, from the inspections I made, is 
that the aided system mot paving been sufficiently worked in the 
distnot, our aided pathsalas here will not for long serve the purpose of 
spools- T hey will be opened in the more important 
plages which axe yet without schools ; and attended as they will be by 
the children of those classes who demand a higher standard of instruo- 

7 * schqpls provide, they will soon assume all the 

distinctive features Q^middle class schools. It is only in those districts 
any sueh) Jjrliirfi have been exhaustively worked under the 
grant-m-aid system th&t aided pathsalas can retain for long their charac- 
teristic of mere primary school!. 8 

.•fj® P^^sftemewouid work healfhily everywhere, and more 

SM StEr"* ^ e “* Ui ’ h6d - W M* 

There are no normal or girls’ schools in this district. . 

® 0<aal PO Mtl o n and caste and creed of the pupils of all the 
regularly inspected schools are shown in the next two tables 


Social Position . 


Nature of Schools. 


- •" ... - 

Primary Vernacular (aided) ... 

• *”• * ”* 

Total ... 



630 
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Caste and Creed. 








Hihdvs. 

' t 


Musul- 

MAN8. 



Abobigines. 


i 

1 

Natube of 

SCHOOLS. 

% 

ffl 

Khetries. 

Boidyas. 

jr 

o3 

1 

1 

is. 

j 

| 

H 

K 

11 

Total 

1 

• 

.3 

0 

fl 

0 

CO 

t' 

& 

3 

I 

1 

f 

5Q 

Jt 

3 

1 

o 

« 

3 

i' 

3 

* 

4 

l 

i 

o 

Total. | 

1 

r 

E 


81 


9 

19 

12 

8 


21 


95 


7 

7 





4 

» 




102 

I 




















i 

English schools, 
middle (aided). 

I 

6 

1 

41 

28 

6 

1 

32 


164 

8 

24 

32 


..J 








186 




• 














8 

Government Ver- 

60 


6 

9 

ft 

18 

4 

47 

8 

164 

3 

25 

28 





9 





192 


nacular (middle). 

















0 

Aided Vernacular 

68 

4 

2 

• 

27 

67 



JL32 

1 

296 

2 

74 

76 










372 


(middle). 





1 









6 

Primary (aided).. 

4 

7 

• 

,3 

18 

7 


76 

4 


116 


67 

67 










182 



















Total ... 

188 

16 

18 

99 


44 

6 

■I 

4 

824 

13 

197 

210 










. 1,034 





1 






V* i 







The oaste of the teachers is shown in.the.following table : — 


Number of Teachers. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 



• 



• • 

40 

37 

{ 3 — 


• 

t . 


And their qualifications in tlfe table following : — • 

• P 



29 
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The frienSs of education in the Maldah district ore named below 

1. Baja Gopal Chandra Sinha Bahadur of Mohespur, Mursidadad. 

2. Baboo Lakhim Narayan Takur of Khanpur. 

3. „ Mathura Nath Basu of (iomostapur, 

4. „ Jogesvar Mukhuiji of Nababganj. 

3. „ Braja Lakhatteriee of Kaliaohak, » 

6. Moulvi Elahi Baksh of Maldah. 

• Thafiollector j/otices very favorably the liberality of Kani Sama 
lundari, zemindar of Lalgola. 
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Rcy'ahahi Division.— Rajshahi District. 


Rajshahi District. 

Reporting for the first time iif 1869-70 on the Rajshahi district, 
I observed that there was a greater want of fusion between the different 
class es of society in this distriot than elsewhere, and that such want of 
fusion would ptove a drawback on the lower class schools of the distriot. 
I have found no reason since to change my opinion. While the superior 
grant-in-aid sohools of Rajshahi &re going on qilite healthily.,. and<a»e 
as a rule free from financial abuses^ the pathsalas, which are attended for 
the most part by the lower orders <JS people, do not segare for their 
teaohers either a sufficient or a certain income, and therefore shift about 
but too often from place to place and not unfrequently die off. 

But for this circumstftnce that the lower class schools in Rajshahi 
are apt to die off, this distriot would have appeared far more rioh in th# 
n umb er of its schools than it does at present. The department worked 
more promptly and extensively in this large and rich, distriot than it 
did in Maldah. Tlje zilla school was founded i»1836; in 1863 the 
n um ber of aided schools opened was 8. In 1865 the Boalia training 
sohool was started, and it produced mom. the year following 145 pathsalas 
up to 1868. In 1869 the number of schools in the district had 
become 196. The distriot was accordingly cut up into four different 
circles un der a* many Deputy Inspectors, and the increase of schools 
would have proceeded still faster than in # preceding years but for reasons 
to which I am unwilling to allude too frequently. 

The statistics for the year of the higher class sohools in the 
Rajshahi district are tabulated below : — 


(1) Higher Class Schools. •* 



Number of schools. 

Amount 
of foes 
realised. 

• 

Amount of 
Govern- 
ment grant. 

IS inscrip- 
tions, Ac. 

t 

• 

i 

Total 

outlay. 

• 

9 

Number of pupils 

AT TIIK END OF 

TOE TEAA. • 

a 

£ 

i 

S 

! 

Number passed at the 
I entrance- examination. 

Hindus. 

• 

0B 

1 

1 

Others. 

Total. 



Rs. l.P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 







Government ... 

1 

3,167 9 0 

» 2,749 5 4 


5,916 14 4 

208 

m 

10 

... 

213 

149 

T 

Aided 

3 

998 15 9 

2,461 10 6 

• 

4,401 * g 

8,082 1 3 

298 

2C 

... 

31 

161 

1 

Unaided • ... 

... 






... 

... . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total ... 

4 

4,166 8 8 

5,210 15 10 

• 

4,401 14 8 

• 

» 

13,998 15 7 

L. 

506 

30 

... 

536 

310 

8 
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These sohools, with a very few exceptions, are doing fairly in the 
Rajshahi district. The Nator and Ealam schools are very largely 
attended by the children of well-£o-do Musulmans. I was surprised, 
however, on examining them to find that they have hut scanty knowledge 
of not only the history of their own religion, but of these mythical 
legends which are embodied in Muhammadanised Bengali books. Not 
one pupil out of nearly one hundred whom I asked could tell me pny- 
|^ing about Zaigum.Bibi, Khalida, pr Hanifa Pahlvan. 

The lower class or primary sohools of Rajshahi have their statistics 
summarised below : — * 

(4) Primary Schools. 


JL 



• 

i 

o 

Xm 

9 

B 

9 

7m 

Amount of 1 
(tes 

realized. 



« 

* 

« 

Number op pupils at 

THE END OF THE 
TEAR. 

• 

i 

1 


Govern- 
ment grant. 

» 

Subscrip- 
tions, Ac. 

9 

1 

Total out- 
lay. 

9 

r 

1 

1 

5 

I 

i 

a ; 

Others. 

Total. 

<8 

1 

£ 

3 



Rs. A. P. 

• Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs A. P. 

s 

•• 


, 


Government ... 

l 

18 0 

Ill 8 6 


112 11 0 

15 

16 

... 

31 

21 

Aided 

134 

088 5 0 

0,187 13 0 

2,038 15 0 

9,215 2 3 

1,546 

1,450 

... 

2,990 

2,037 

Unaided 

80 

j 

!■ • 

• 



... 

... 


1,230 

... 

JVui ... 

215 

080 13 J 9 

— » — 

6,299 0 0 

a_ 


9,327 13 9 

... 

... 

... 

4,257 

2,058 


I have said that the distinction of classes is rather conspicuously 
marked in the Rajshahye district. Here accordingly the pathsalas are 
attended by a smaller percentage of the middle classes than in other 
districts. The teachers of these pathsalas therefore are not called upon 
to teach their pupils the vernacular scholarship course, or anything 
beyond the three B’s. There are exceptions here and there, but the 
above is the rule. Where exceptions have occurred, as in the Nator and 
Boalia circles, they have been owing to the care taken of the pathsalas 
by the Deputy Inspectors in providing tliem with patrons in the 
persons of well-to-do taluk eta i« or tradesmen. Seoured of such 
patronage, the gurus generally endeavour to teach higher than 
where such patronage is wanting. Indeed it seems to be a point pretty 
well established in the history of educational administration, that 
patronage, whether of Government or of wealthy and influential indivi- 
duals, has in all countries a pendency to raise the standard of education 
in primary schools.. 
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Rajshahi Division. — Rajshahi District. 


The statistics of the girls’ schools in Bajshahi are given below : — 
(5) Girls’ Schools. 



| 




• 

Number of pupils 
at the end of 

THE YKAB. 

1 

] 

'5 

Jl 


¥ 

*- 

0 

1 

Amount of 
fees 

realized. 

Govern- 
ment grant. 

p 

% 

a 

Subscrip- 
tions, Ac. 

« 

• 

Total 

outlay. 

•J 

3 

s 

. 00 

5 

.1 

£ 

S 

rt 

43 

9 

S3 m 

‘ t' 

03 

43 

S 

Total. 

Government 



Es. A. P. 

Es. A. V. 

Rs. A. P. 






Aided 

'I* 


252 5 9 

. 382 6 0 

699 15 3 

9 

1 

#1 

93 

58 

Unaided 

1 


t 




3 

1 

21 

12 

Total ... 

2 

a 

2® 5 9 

332 0 0 

599 15 3 

109 


1 

114 

70 


9 • Inclusive of 18 girls’ classes in the pathsalas. 

With respect to the above •schools, which al$o include the girl 
classes in pathsalas, * there remains little to say except that in them a 
beginning only has been made of female education, which will be of 
very slow growth. There is not much to add to the remarks made 
year after year, that itSs only a few very young girk that come to 
school ; that evcjp these do not attend regularly, and that only a very 
small proportion of them learn to read before their school attendance ceases. 

There are two normal schools in Rajshtthi: (1) the Government 
Guru Training School, which supplies teachers to the improved path- 
salas ; (2) the Chandra Nath Female Normal School, which is preparing 
mistresses for girls’ schools and zenana teaching. The statistics of these 
schools are tabulated below : — # , • 

(6) Normal Schools. 



■o 

Amount of 
fees 

realized. 

• 

a 

• 

• 

Number of pupils 

AT THE END OF 
TU^ YEAB. 

Average daily attendance. 

3 

If 

-a 

& q 


0 

1 

0 

1 

I 

A 

Govern- 
ment grant. 

Subscrip- 
tions, Jc. 

Total 
• outlay. 

• 

aS 

■2 

a 

3 

| 

S 

Others. 

Total. 

al 

21 

Is 

I? 

T, 

• 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 







Government ... 

1 

300 12 0 

1,036 0 5 

% 

5,336 12 5 

86 

83 

... 

69 

44 

26 

Aided 

1 

• 

2,830 12 8 

1,415 6 % 

4,246 3 0 

14 

i 

8 

14 

12 

... 

Unaided V 

1 

180 0 0 


372 0 0 

552 0 0 

14 

1 

1 

14 

... 

... 

Total ... 

1 

3 

» 

480 12 0 

7,866 13 1 

1,787 p 4 

10,134 15 6 

1 » 

64 

33 


97 

... 

26 
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The training school for gurus was opened in 1865, and it has up 
to the last year sent out in all 1 84 oertifioated men to take oharge of 
pathsalas. The aided female normal school has not yet sent out any 
mistresses ; but there is, I believe, ground for congratulation in the mere 
fact of its existence with its full complement of pupils. The govern- 
ment of this school is entirely in the hands of the local committee of 
jmblio instruction, whose Secretary, Mr. Ward, seems to take a warm 
interest in the welfare of the institution. I must not omit to mention 
the namlT of Babu Uma Kant Das, Deputy Inspector, in connection with 
this school. It is this officer through whose exertions solely the normal 
school has been recruited with pupus of respectable parentage and good 
character. 

The lady superintendent of the sohool, Mrs. Stansleny, is a very 
. worthy person. She has all the requisites qualifying her for the im- 
portant office she holds. 

I have said that none of the pupils of this sohool have as yet gone 
out as mistresses ;• but the lady superintendent, assisted by a few of 
the educated young men at the station, has set a system of zenana teach- 
ing at work in which her more advanced pupils have begun to assist her 
in teaching to read and write as well as in needle- work. I do not wish that 
any pupils should be sent out from this school until they are still further 
advanced. Their work, I believe, will chiefly consist iq zenana teach- 
ing, and in such teaching higher qualifications will be demanded of 
them by their employers than ff they were to have charge of elementary 
girls’ schools only. 

The social position, caste, and creed of the pupils in the different 
grades of regularly inspected schools in the llajshahyi distriot, are 
shown below t • , 

Social Position. 


« 

Nature of Schools. 

t 

m 

Middle. 

Lower. 

Total. 

• 

Higher Enghish 

€ 

e ... 

5 

458 

73 

530 

Middle ditto 



... 

5 

280 

112 

307 

Middle Vernacular 

••• ... 

... 


3& 

661 

1,049 

Primary ditto 

>i« In 

... 

1 

p 

«* 032 

2.494 

l 

3.027 

Girls' schools 

P 

a 


44 

c 49 

93 

Normal school ... 

• 

... 


37 

82 

69 

0 

Total 

« 

• *" 

11 

1,788 

3.421 

5.171 
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Rajshahi Division. — Rajshahi District. 


Caste and Creed. 







Hindus. 



t 

Muham- 

madans. 

1 

1 

n 

Abobigines. 

1 

J 

1 

1 

j 

1 

I 

| 

i 

| 

4 

of 

li 

1 

I 

• 

•e 

•i 

1 

^ • 

a5 

§ 

so 

rs 

i 

i 


j 

8 

§ 


Higher English 
(Government) ... 

120 

1 

21 

47 

« 

li 

6 

. 


• 

J&8 


10 

10 










218 

Aided ditto 


1 

27 

42 

32 

13 

20 

12 

1 

298* 


20 

20 





8* 





818 

Middle English ... 

136 

4 

14 

63 

70 

28 

4 

31 

1 

840 

6 

61 

66 

1 









897 

Middle Vernacular 

199 

2 

14 

MR 

136 

%7 

7 

30 

18 

662 


487 

487 


• 








1,049 

Primary 

186 

8 

6 

199 

a 

368 

life 

til! 


61 

1,638 

43 

1,446 

1,489 





• 





8.027 

Girls' 

11 

2 

7 

26 

. 15 

6 

J 

21 

4 

92 


1 

1 










93 

• 

Normal 

14 


1 

4 

4 

6 

i 

7« 


36 

... 

33 

S3 

JL 




|f# 





69 

Total 

816 

" 

99 

Sn 

,625 

248 j 

62j 

661 

86 

3,074 148: 2.048 
• 1 I 

2,096 

1 

... 








6.171 


The caste and oreed qf the teachers employed in those sohools are 
shown in the next table : — * 


• 

• 


Number of Teachers. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

238 

182 # 

. • 66 


The qualifications of the teaohers, as shown by the oertifioates they 
hold, are tabulated below . 



21 
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The friehds of education in the Bajshahi district ore named 
below:— '• • 

1 . Baja Pramath Nath Boy Bahadur of Dighapatia. 

2. Kumar Chandra Nath Boy of Nator. 

3. Kumar Pares Naran Boy of Putia. 

4. Bam Sarat Suncpri of Patia. « 

5. J. Ward, Esq., Joint-Magistrate, Bajshahi, Baboo Kisori 

Mohon Choudhuri, Kasimpur. » ' 

6. Baboo Haro Nath Boy Choudhuri of Dubulkati, Raja 
Krishnendna Boy of Bolihar,* Baboo Bhtibonesvar Sinha, Deputy 
Magistrate, Nator, and Baboo $ambhoonath Chowdhuri of Parsodanga. 

The charities of Baui Sarat Sundari of Putia are remarkable. 
They are not cqpfined to her own district. She supports schools 
0 entirely, and, I am not aware that any applicatjpn for aid to sohools in 
other districts was refused by her during th 9 past year. I have myself 
oonveyed her charitable offerings almost every week of the year to 
some school situated in other districts#than Rajshahi, * 
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Rqjahahi Division. — Rungpore District. 


From the Report of C. A. Martin , Esq., ll.b., Officiating Inspector of 
Schools, North»East Division. 

Rungpore Zilla Schools. — With this sohool and the other zilla 
sohools which follow, I shall begin by showing in a table for each sohool 
the number of pupils and the inoome from fees and fines this year as 
compared with the previous one » ■. 


• 

Number of Pupils. ' j 

s 

• • Fees and Fines. 

• 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

• 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

184 


Rs. A. P. 

1,530 5 0 

• 

Rs. A. P. 

* 1,783 7 6 


e 

Of the 172 pupils, 46 ar^Mus&lmans, the rest Hindus. 


The falling off id ^he number of pupils is asoribed to the great 
increase of English and Vernacular Schools in the distriot. 

The sohool is at present held in a mat house little better than a 
shed. It is doubted if this house will stand another yea*. 

The failure^ of the school at the entrance examination is ascribed 
to the illness of the* head master, who out of tSn working months was 
away on leave for five months and a half, and the second master is not 
competent to teach English up to the entrance standard. 

The head master is very well reported of by the Local Committee. 
The Secretary, Dr. Chose, Civil Surgeon of the statipn, takes great 
interest in the welfare of the sohool. • * 

Rungpore Training School.— On the 31st March 1872 there ^spre 
54 stipendary students, against 77 on the same day in 1871. Of these 
54, 33 were Hindus and 21 Musulmans. The decease in numbers 
this year is accounted for by the fact that no nominees were sent up 
from Jalpaiguri, and but few from Bogra. 

In May 1871 the pass examinatjomof the students of the training 
school was held, and, out of 56 candidates 52 passed. This result 
appears very satisfactory. 

In the model pathsala attaohed to the training school there were 
64 boys on the rolls* against 67 last year. At the last examination for 
entrance into the training sohool, a lad from this pathsala headed the 
list : and at the last vernaoular* scholarship examination another lad 
passed in the 2pd division, this being the first instance of a pathsala 
lad passing this examination from the Bengal portion of this division. 

The* head master is inolined to object to the early closing of these 
sohools on Saturdays, remarking that the students ** betake themselves 
to mischievous acts and injurious pleasures, suoh as climbing fruit trees 
and swimming in ponds under the sun.” $ However, to’ keep the lads 
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within bounds during the half holiday, he resorts . to the following 
exp edient. He holds “ a meeting in the sohool premises, where moral 
mvnpr fl are sung and literary essays lead and discussed.” I. am myself 
inclined to doubt the injurious nature of the pastimes alluded to unless 
they clim b the trees to steal the fruit. 


Higher Class School under Native Manager. 

Oliptjr Schooi*— The expenses of this sohool have been under- 
taken by the MnJi aram Sarnamayi. . The number on the rolls was 57, 
against 45 last year. Of these 57, but 5 were Musalmans, the rest 
being Hindus. 

The Deputy Inspector writes : — “ One can hardly visit this sohool 
without being struck by the fact how a desire of pushing up boys too 
* rapidly spoils a school.” With his ‘ad vies no boys appeared at the 
entranoe examination, aB they would have been certain to fail. It is 
expected, however, that it will be abl§ to make a show at the next. 

Deputy Inspectors of Schools employed in the, district of Rungpore 

during 1871-72. 


Date of appoint- 
ment. 

e 

Name. 

• 

• 

Station to which 
attached. 

Salary per 
mensem. 

• 

Number of 
schools 
c under 
inspection. 

Number of 
visits to 
schools 
during the 
year. 




Rs. 



February 1866 ... 

Babu Hari Hur Das 

North Rungpore 

76 

68 

336 

6th August 1867 

H Hari Mohun Sen ... 

South „ ... 

75 

75 

143 

January 1869 ... 

GungaNath Roy f ... 

Bhobanigunge... 

75 

63 

261 

9th July 1867 ... 

„ Mahim Chunder Chat- 
terji. 

Kakina 

75 

50 

240 


« 








Return of Schools in the District of Rungpore {Rajshahi Commissioner ship). 
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Rajshahi Division, — Bogra District, 


J30QRA UI8TRICT. , 

Bogra Zj,lla School. 


Number of Pupils. 


Fees and Fines. • 



Es. A. P. 
1,424 13 3 


Es. A. P. 
1,234 0 0 


Of the 114 boys, 101 ore Hindys and 13 Musalmans. 
No regular report from the Secretary has been received. 


Deputy Inspectors of Schools employed in the District of Bogra during 

1871-72. 


Number of 
visits to 
schools dur- 

sar 




• 

Date of 

Name. 

Station to which 

appointment. 

attached. 

March 1869 ... 

fiabu Mohcs ChundertJhuck- 

• 


erbutty < 

Bogra 




















Return of Schools in the District of Bogra (Rajshahi Commmionership ) . 
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From the Report of Bobu Bhudeb Mookerjee , Inspectot' of Schools , 
North Central Division. 

Pubna. 

My report under this head will oomprise the whole of the. Pubna 
district with the exoeption of the Serajganj sub-division, whioh is under 
the Inspector of the North-East Division, 'and will be reported on by 
that offioer. 

Pubn$, as I remarked in 1869-fO, ispre-eminently a district of trades- 
people. Its Hindu inhabitants consist in a greater measure than else- 
where of the trading olasses, and the distnot has but two great land- 
holding families; — one Hindu, the other Muhammadan. The great bulk 
of the schools of this district are of the middle class, and are attended 
by the children of those who would supplement their primary 
education by some higher instruction either in the vernacular or in 
English. The gpeat bulk of the agricultural population, consisting of 
Muhammadans, remains as yet almost untouched. Not until the pathsala 
scheme can be introduced intp this district may we expect to make 
even as much advance as we have made in Eajshahi in bringing Musul- 
man boys to school. 

The statistics of the higher class schools of the Pubna district (exclu- 
sive of Serajganj) are given below : — 


(1) Higher English Schools. 



• 

if 

1 

« 

Amount 
of fees 
realized. 

• 

c 

Govern- 
ment grant. 

• 

Subscrip- 
tions, Ac. 

Total out- 
lay. 

Number of pupils 

AT THE END OF THE 
YEAB. 

Average daily attendance. 

Number passed at tbe last 
examination. 

Hindus. 

IS 


Others. 

Total. 



rJ. a. p. 

Rs. A.'P. 

Ks. A.P. 

Rs. A. P. 








Government ... 

1 

2,196 13 0 

2,610 3 4 


4,812 0 4 

137 

9 

2 

148 

108 

l 

Aided 

... 




« 

1 

1 


... 

... 

E 

I 

Unaided 






■ 

m 

m 


m 








wm 


I 

m 



1 

• 




9 









Total ... 

1 

2,196 13 0 

2,615 8 # 4 

» 

4,812 0 4 

137 

c 

9 

2 

148 

108 

l 


On the Government higher class school in the distriot the Secretary 
to the local oommittee of publio instruction reports as follows:-— 

“ At the dose of the vear under report the school rolls contained 
the names of 148 pupils, against 167 at the end of the preceding year 
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The decrease is attributable to the abolition of the Subordinate Judge’s 
Court of this station, and the consequent removal of some pleaders and 
mukhtars. The Muhammadans are Still apathetic to the advantages of 
English education, and although a Moulvi has been attached to the 
school for about five years, the number of Muhammadan lads now in the 
sohool is only *nine, or one more than tho number previous to the 
appointment of the Moulvi, Of those nine, only five are under the 
Moulvi’s tuition, the remaining four*having taken Bengali as their second 
language. A proposal is before the committee to offer greater incentive 
to the Muhammadans of the district, afid to utilise the services of the 
Moulvi. 10 1 students are native of the district, of whom 34,*or less than 
J of the whole number, belong to the town. The school is almost 
exclusively recruited from thp middle classes, there being none from the 
higher classes, and only qpven from the lower classes. 

“ During the year und4r review the educated natives of the station 
established a meeting, which is held once a week in the Government 
school-house, to discuss subjects of a purely scientific, literary, and Booial 
character. The meeting is attended by the masters ahd senior students 
of the school.” Mr. Barrow, c.s., Assistant Magistrate and a member 
of the looal committee of public instruction, who is a sincere friend 
of education, is the president. It is under the same gentleman that 
the gymnasium came into being and was going on when I visited the 
sohool on the 3rd December last. 

The statistics of the middle class English* schools of Pubna are 
gjven below : — 

(2) Middle English Schools. 



Number of schools. | 




• 

Number of pupils 

A THB END OF 

THE YEAR. 

mdance. | 

I 

i 

§ 

e. 

8< 

& 



Amount 
of foes 
realized. 

Govern- 
ment grant. 

• 

Subscrip- 
tions, &c. 

• 

Total 

outlay. 

Hindus. 

• 

a 

E 

c 

1 

i 

t 

s 

Xi 

a 

S 


I 

Total 

■4 

1 

i 

1 

I 

I 

s 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

« 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 









Government 

... 





... 



.... 


... 



Aided 

• 

8 

848 12 0 

1,718 12 6 

a 

2,237 10 0 

4,966 13 8 

296 

80 

... 

326 

208 

17 

Unaided 

1 

18 0 0 

• 


30,0 0 

s 

66 0 0 

• 


i .. 


... 

64 

41 



Total ..! 

9 

863 12 0 

1,718 12 6 

2,267 10 0 

5,031 13 8 

• 

... 

... 

... 

890 

E 

17 


My impression regarding these sohools is that on the whole they 
are going op well. « 
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The statistics of the middle class vernacular schools are given in 
the next table. 

(3) Middle Vernacular Schools. 



Number of schools. || 

Amount 
of fuel, 
realized. 

l 

Govern- 
ment grant. 

Subscrip- 
tions, Ac. 

Total ex- 
penditure. 

1 

Number or the 

BOLLS AT THE BED OF 
THE "YEAR. 

Average daily attendance. | 

Number passed at the last 
examination. 

1 

ol 

1 

, 

; 

i 

1 

i 

O 

Total. 



&s. A.P. 

Bs. A.P. 

Es. A. P. 

R84 A.P. 








Government ... 

2 

168 5 0 

318 13 0 


40M0' 0 

92 


6 

... 

98 

52 

0 

Aided 

19 

1,134 4 0 

2,953 7 3 

3,700 0 0 

8,185 9 6 

768 

118 

f 

888 

50 5 

41 

Unaided 

1 

2»T 0 0 


204 10 0 

228 0 0 

r 80 


6 

... 

26 

10 

... 

Total 

22 

r> 

1,810 15 0 

3,267 4 3 

j 3,905 0 0 

8,881 8 6 

880 

180 

2 

1,012 

663 

46 


I cannot say that I was muoh satisfied with the "pandits of these 
schools, most of whom' hod c taken leave in order to appear at the 
pleadership or muktearship examinations. However desirable it may 
be that men of some education like our pandits - should enter the pro- 
fession of pleaders and muktears, and carry into those professions the 
rectitude and truthfulness which they cultivate as teachers, it is never- 
theless painful to find that - we are so circumstanced that our pandits 
must change their profession in order to better themselves. The pros- 
pects to them of promotion in the department are nearly as nothing. 

The statistics of the primary sohools are subjoined : — 

C 

# (4) Primary Schools . 



Number of schools. 

• 

Amount of 
fees 

realized. 

c. 

c «. 

Govern- 
ment grant. 

Subscrip- 
tions, Ac. 

Total out- 
lay. 

i 

• 

Number on tits 

BOLLS AT THE END OF 
THE YEAB. 

i 

1 

1 

i 

J 


1 

Total. 




<{ 









• 


Bs. A. P. 

Ha. A. l P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 







Government 

... 



j 


... 

.. 


... 

... 

... 

Aided 

13 

274 10 9 

642 8 0 

J40 9 3 

1,292 14 9 

280 

155 

... 

435 

283 

Unaided 

28 

109 0 0 



109 0 0 

... 



... 

533 

... 

Total ... 

C 

41 

383 10 t 9 

6*2 8 O 

340 9 8 

1.401 14 9 




968 

•• 
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Rajshahi Division. — Pubna District. 


pathsala •soheme in the 


40 vu P ei ™ ifct f d . to wor k the patnsaia *80116 
w ^, a view to increase its primary schools. 

in g,rl8 eoiaDls * Um <“** *"> given 


( 5 ) Girls’ Schools, 



! 

Amount of 
fees 

realized. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• t 

1 

Number oir thb 

1 BOLLS AT THB BED 

OF THB TBAB. 

| 


8 

0 

1 

1, 

Govern- 
ment grant. 

• 

• 

Subscrip- 
tions, Ac. 

Total 

outlay. 

i 

» j 

3 

d 

i 

1 

# 

i 

rotal. 

S 

1 

2 m 

• 

Government 

1 

Ea. A. V. 

• 


B 

Es. A. P. 

w 



■ 

■ 

1 

Aided 

I 1 

2* 

22 4 0 

mmm 

4t7 3.0 

854 7 0 

54 

1 


■ 

85 

37 

Unaided 

... 

1 




... 

1 

1 

a 

■ 

... 

Total 

• 

2 

*2 4 0 

340 0 0 

477 S 0 

854.7 0 

54 

3 

i 

85 

87 


• Inclusive of one prl’s class attached to a p athsal a 


The Deputy Inspector writes as follows on these schools 
, , 1 have patched the progress of female education, in this district 
and elsewhere for several years with th8 interest which is due to its 
importance, and my experience tells me that in this country it wffl not 

KJmJ 0 ? “‘“.‘k “a.V”iched with EuropSviStS 

The cold blasts of oriental prejudice must be succeeded by the healthv 
breeze of occidental enlightenment before this exotic planfis naturalised 
in the nursery of our aided schools. The people seem 
woman is better for her ignoranoe of history and poetry : for according 

J? w“l ra0d ! y u, nd ^ he ,® th ® r virtue, which are &r oluef adornment? 
do not grow together m the female mind with a knowledge of these 
subjects. Even educated men sometimes share in ib™ fantastio 
opinion, though this, weakness in them is not always candidly admitted 
a f® w female sohools might be opened if some artificial 

* -s*. •? « sss 

Sft ssitss Kjisa: 

ing condition. Its number of pupils is large and at the 
examinations to which it is called yewlTf^Zerallv ^a^^ 6 

mSS^ ta S e th gUr? A w But , afl f r ‘it® ex-pupils triaHor two yeawm 
many of the aided schools, I find that w& but a few, exJe^iois 
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the Puhna pupils do not form as good teaohers as the pupils of the 
Hooghly Normal Sohool. Many of the Pubna pupils I found to be men 
of that pushing character which is but ill-suited to the quiet profession 
of the school-master. 

The statistics of the Normal Sohool at Pubna are shown in the 
next table: — 


• (6) Normal Schools. ’ 



Number of echools. - |j 

Amount of 
fees 

realised. 

i 

Govern- 
ment grant. 

Subscrip- 
tions, Ac. 

9 

!• 

Total out- 
lay, r 

Numbrb on thb 

BOLLS AT THB BND OF 

THB YBAB. 

l 

! 

1 

i 

If 

ii 

1 

i 

i a 


| 

' 



Bs. A. F. 

Be. A.P. 

Ra. £. P. 

Be. A.P. 








Government ... 

1 


2.879 4 0 


2.879 4 0 

87 

»*• 

... 

87 

44 

... 

Aided 

... 

£ 



1 

B 

.. 

ij 

... 

... 

I 

... 

Unaided 

- 




I 


1 

1 


... 

... 

I 

... t 

Total ... 

l 


2,870 4 0 


2,879 4 0 

87 

... 

... 

87 

44 



• • 

The social position of the pupils of the different regularly inspected 
scheola*m Pubna is shown in the next table : — 


Social Position. - 



Normal 
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Rqjahahi Divirion. — Pubna District. 

The Subjoined table shows the oaste and oreed of thbse pupils : — 

Caste aAd Creed. 



i 



Hxvdus. 





HOMB- 

AW8. 

Aborigines. 


1 

si 

1 i 
ii 

•a 

1 

1 

| 

« 

i 

1 

i 



1 4 

« W 

ll 

.t 

ii 

Ii 

i i 

Higher English... 

70 


2 33 

24 



8 


137 


9 

9 2 





148 




< 

\ 







i 






Middle 

138 

1 

1 56 

76 i 

15 

I 2 

8 

4 

296 

9 

21 

'so ... 


.Jl ... 



32<r 

Middle Vernacular 

222 


l 21V 

204 

56 ' 

3 

39 

7 

839 

19 

1 

123 2 



1 

1221 

52 986 

primary n ... 

65 


3467 

63 

22 

5 

54 

1 

280 

22 

133 

155* ... 





... 435 

Girls* schools 

21 


2 

20 

4 

2 

5 

• 

• 54 


3 

3 1 





58 

Normal „ 

30 


1 37 

il 

1 


5 

1 

87 




• ••• nf 

f 



.... 

... 87 


~T~ 

















Total ... 

546 

1 

8 412 

489 

98 

IS 

114 

13 

1,693 

• 

50 

• 

■ 

32 l 

I 





22 

22 2,040 


The next table shows the oaste and creed of the teachers 


Number of teachers employed. 

Hihdus a 

• * Muhammadans. 

, 

102 

• 

97 •. 

• 

» • 

. ® 

• 


In the table subjoined is given the qualifications of the teachers : — 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 

From the Report of C. A. Martin, Esq., ll.b., Officiating Inspector of 
Schools, North-East Division. 

Serqfganj School. — This sohool has been steadily improving from 

J ear to year. The number on the rolls was 216 (of whom 27 are 
lusulmans), against 191 last year : fees and fines Rs. 1,067.-12-6, against 
Its 978-7-6. “ This,” the Secretary writes, “ is evidently the result of 
the interest the head-master, Baboo Sri Nath Gupta, takes in his work. 
The library contains 183 volumes, of which 20 have been added during 
the past year.” In table No. IV we see that at the entrance examin- 
ation one out<of three candidates was passed by the sohool. 

Deputy Inspector r of Schools employed in the District of Pubna during 
'• . 1871-72. 


Bate of 
appointment. 


Name. 


Station to which 
attached. 


Salary >per 


Number of 
schools 
under 
inspection. 


Nupiber of 
visits to 
[schools dur- 
ing the 
year. 
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COOCH BEHAH DIVISION. 

From the Report of O. A. Martin, Esq., LL.B., Officiating Inspector of 

Schools, North-East Division, and O. Bellett, Esq., M.A., Inspector of 

Schools. ( 

In reply to your memorandum No. 2789, dated Fort William, July 
31st 1872, 1 have the honor to submit the arftyial report for the Nortt- 
East Division for the year ending 31st March 1872. 

The following few pages were left by Mr. Bellett with me and in 
them he reports, — (a) upon the changes which have taken place during 
the year; (6) upon the * Deputy •Inspectors and their work done; 
(c) upon girls’ schools ; and (d) upon thq great want felt in»this division 
owing to there being no normal school. 

•M*. Bellett's Report. 

I have, the honor tq submit my annual report for the year ending 
31st March 1872. . 

The following changes have taken place in this division during the 
course of the year. Babu Kasikanta Mukhopadhyay, Joint Inspector 
of Schools, was on the 6th September* 1871 permitted to accept the 
appointment of Superintendent of Education in Cooch Behar. His 
place was not filled up : and the division is now as was the* case previous 
to May 1869, unc^er my unassisted charge. The Babu however 
does not appear to be satisfied with his present position in Cooch Behar, 
and, I believe, proposes to apply for permission to return to his pre- 
vious appointment. Babu Hari Mohan Sen, Deputy Inspector of South 
Rangpur, was absent on special leave from 10th November 1871 to 9th 
March 1872. During his absence his duties were undertaken by the 
Deputy Inspector of North Bangpur ill additiorf to his own. The 
reason for which Babu Hari Mohan Sen took this leave was that he mi^ht 
be enabled to attend the special classes in engineering which were some 
months ago instituted by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor for candi- 
dates for appointments in the Subordinate Executive Service. In the 
examination which followed I arg glad to say, Babu Hari Mohan Sen 
passed most creditably, I presume therefore that he will before long 
receive an appointment in me service ‘for which he* has now qualified 
himself. If such be the case, though I am for his own sake very glad, 
and though I am sure that in his new capacity he will prove a most 
willing anfl intelligent servant of Government, I cannot the less regret 
the grqat loss which the Education Department in this division will 
sustain by his removals Babu Hari Mohan Lahiri was absent on 
leave for three months from 5th* Jqpe 1871 to 4th September 1871. 
Babu Ram Chaftdra Bhaumik officiated*in his place. I was somewhat 
disappointed with the latter officer. He did not display the tact for 
which I wave him credit It was however his first appointment in such 
a position and I have but little doubt that the experience he has gained 
will render him more judicious when qgain in such a post. 
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With regard to the work done by the Deputy Inspectors, I hare 
to report very much as I did last year. I have above expressed my 
opinion of my best Deputy Inspector Babu Hari Mohan Sen. The 
Deputy Inspector of Lower Assam has shown more energy during the 
past year : but he is too fond of mixing himself up with local politics 
and thereby he weakens, any influence he may possess/ I am sorry I 
cannot say much in favor of the Deputy Inspector of Dinajpur. 
.1 have had to notice two or three cases of neglect of duty on his part 
in the course of the year. The Deputy Inspector of itakina is no 
longer so attached a friend of thfc zemindar. r There has, I understand 
been some misunderstanding between them ; and, whereas the Deputy 
Inspector’s report last year was little more than adulation of the zemin- 
dar, in this year ’9 report his name is hardly .mentioned. 
f With regard to girls’ schools I am still unconvinced of their value 
as they at present exist. I have at least two very good schools in my 
division ; if goodness is to be reckoned according to the height of the 
standard adopted in the school and the proficiency of the girls in their 
knowledge of that* standard, but I hold that even in those schools, our 
attempt at female education is a failure. 

It is not that I should not be very willing to encourage by all 
means in my power native female education. 1 * If education as applied 
to native females meant what the word really means, we, by encouraging 
it, should be doing an amount of good in the way of civilization which 
would hardly be calculable. But the fact is that girls’ schools do not 
educate. You teach some 2 or 3 or perhaps 4 girls out of 20 to read and 
write : nay you may go as far as the pons asinorum. I have in my 
division one school where the girls have actually scaled that difficulty. 
But what is tlje result? No real knowledge, no real enlightenment. 
At 11 , 12 or 13 y 6 ars old they are taken away from school to bp 
married ; and I have it on very good native authority that it does not 
as** a ftile, take them much longer than one year to forget even the 
alphabet. i 

Normal ScftooL. — I confess that I am weary of writing year after 
year on this stibject. The necessity ,of a normal school for this divi- 
sion must be so completely obvious to any one who has the least know- 
ledge of its requirements, tfiat the reiteration of the sentence “a 
normal school is required” is nothing but repeating a truism over and 
over again. I however once more state most emphatically that until 
provision is made for such a school, vernacular •education, above that 
afforded by the pathsalas cannot be in the North-East Division other- 
wise than a failure. More favored divisions, divisions where education 
is much further advanced, and whete the inhabitants are both more 
eulightened and wealthier than they are here, have formal schools, 
supported at a large cost to Government. Here where the population 
is backward in civilization and poor in means, no assistance is rendered 
to education in this form. I can tfnly repeat what has been said by 
my predecessors, and will have .to be said till this remedy is provided, 
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Coach Behar Division . 

viz. 9 that vernacular education in this division has but* little, if any, 
chance of steady and permanent progress. 

[End of Mr . Bellett's "Report .] 

The abov^ is all that I received from Mr. Bellett. 

On the forenoon of June 28th he delivered over charge of this 
office to me. As I have had littl^ experience of # the division I think 
the best thing I can ao is to select, from the reports of the Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools, and of . Secretaries of Local Committees, such 
passages as appear to me deserving of notice, making renyirks here and 
there if anything strikes me as worthy of comment. 

Government English School of the Middle Class . — JDarjiling Zilla School . 

, ! i • 


Number^of Pupils. 

Fees and Fines. 

1870-7?. 


1870-71. 

* 1871-72. 


■ ■ f 

Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

30 


418 14 0 

. 

173 8 0 


~w 


Of the 38 pupils 11 are Hindus 13 Musalmans *11 Nepalese 2 
Bhutias and 1 Lepcha. 

It is reported 'that the three latter classes have not got on very well. 
The Deputy Commissioner is of opinion that the school would suit the 
requirements of the place better, if it were changed into an industrial 
school. Already steps have been taken by Government to follow out 
the suggestion of Major Morton, and from the 1st August the change 
was to take effect. • • 

Higher Class English School for Boys under Christian Bodies . 

• 

St. Paul’s School, Darjiling. — No report of the school has been 
received this year from the * head-master. From the statistical returns 
I observe that the number on the rolls is 38, the same as last year. 
The total cost incurred was Rs. 8,631* while the receipts were Rs. 8,456, 
of which Rs. 2,380 come from imperial funds, and the balance from fees 
and fines. The 38 lads in this school are Christians. 

The /lev. W. Macfarlane writes of the Darjiling Mission Schools : — 
u At the close of the past year there were 506 boys on the rolls ; 
while *at the end of tbs previous year there wore 436. On the 3 1 st 
March 1871 there were 182 pupils studying Bengali, while on 31st 
March 1872, the number had increased to 278. The number studying 
Hindi has remained nearly stationary being 228 in 1872 against 221 
in 1871. The number of pupils studying Lepcha has diminished from 
33 to 23. • 

u There is great difficulty in securing good teachers for the Terai 
schools. Those who come from the training school of Dinajpur get ill 
with fever and soon leave. * ' 
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“In the tills, there are three schools for the children of the coolies 
on the tea-plantations. These schools are as well attended as any others 
during the cold season j but duritfg the tea-plucking season they are 
nearly empty. 

" After the normal school is at work for another year, I think we 
shall have little difficulty hi keeping the hill schools supplied with suit- 
able teachers.” 

The Deputy Inspectors' of Schools employed in the districts of the Oooch Behar 

Division during 1871-72. 


Date of ap- 
pointment. 

c 

Kami. 

t 

f 

f 

• 

Station to which 
attached. 

Salary per 
mensem. 

No. of 
8chools 
under 
(inspec- 
tion. 

1 No. of 
visit# to 
Schools 
during 
the year. 

Bikasxb. 

16th July 

Baba Biseswar Sen ... 

Julpigooree ... 

Be. Aa. F. 

76 0 0 

66’ 

253 

t 

AftOo, 

Not. 1866 

Ur. J. Thomas' 

Darjiling ... 


Not 

iinowo, 

Darjiling Deputy 
Inspectorship has been 



<1 




abolished. 









Return of Schools in the district of Darjiling ( Cooch Behar CommUsionership.) 
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[End of the Report on Cooch Behar and Julpigooree.\ 
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EASTERN DISTRICTS — DACCA DIVISION. 

From the report of Hr. C. B. Clarke , M.A. 

■ The present report is drawn up in accordance with letter No. 1222 
of 8th April 187,2 of Government of Bengal. 

The area is arranged for the purposes of schools’ inspection 
as under : — « * • 



i ^ • 



Administration DistricJ. f 

Deputy Inspectors 
of Schools. 

• 


f Dacca 

3 


Mymensingh ... ... .« 

2 

COMMISSIONEESHIP 

Faridpur ... ... ... • 

1 

op Dacca. 1 

DnrisaP *... 

* 1 

• 

Pylhet 7 
w Cachar ) ”* 

1 


f Comilla 

i 

Commissi onersiiip ’ 

\ Ncskhali ... ... ... *... 

i 

ov Chittagong. 

} Chittagong 7 


1 

L Chittagong Hills ) , 

1 

Cm srssr“ • - 

l 

• 

• 

• Ifctal 

• • 

* .12 


The boundaries of the districts of the Deputy Inspectors of Schools 
agree in all cases accurately with those of the zillas except that the 
late transfers of Thanas Pangsa and Jfyilfatganj havd not yet been 
etfectuated in the educational districts. 

2. I do not think the distribution of the area can he materially 
improved. Tho transfer of Thana Mulfatgunj will make the Barisal 
District too large for one Deputy Inspector. Though there is only one 
Deputy Inspector of Schools for Barisal there are six in tfessore. 

3. The present report comprises -1st — a report for each district. 
These district reports comprise tab^s* shewing for the district the 
information required by Government letter No. 1222 aforesaid : the 
Collector’s minute on education in the district : and my report on the 
state of education, in the district. In these district reports I have 
thought ir necessary,* at the risk of tediousness, to remark upon and 
explainsthe Collector’s minutes so far as they related to district matters : 
for I do not know with what oJher intent it was arranged that they 
should be sent to me. 2nd. — The tabular information for the districts 
collected into divisional reports for the convenience of the several 
Commissioners. 3rd. — The present general report which treats of ques- 
tions applying to all parts of the pountry alike. Before entering on 
these 1 wish to make some explanations on the general tabular 
information given. 
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4. All our classification is one not of education nor of scholars, 
but of schools : and each school is classified according to the standard 
attained by the highest class in it. 1 The classes of a middle class school 
from the third downwards constitute a primary school : hence of the 
boys stated to be reading jn middle class schools at least four-fifths are 

' in the primary stage of 'education : and similarly of the money put 
down as expended on middle class schools a very large percentage is 
being spent on primary education. ' This is specially the case in"this 
division where a large proportion of the middle class schools has 
attached pathsalas the pupils in which though classed as reading in middle 
class schools* not only are in the very most elementary stage of 
education but will never pass to the higher stages. This explanation 
demolishes a large quantity of the Collector’? minuting and will I hope 
'save the Commissioners vain trouble. In my visits to 44 of the best 
middle class (Vikrampur) vernacular schools in August last: out of 
2,041 boys examined 871 only could read, and understand easy 
Bengali. fi 

5. Another important point in the new classification is that circle 
schools are classed as “ aided schools” — not as “ Government schools,” 
in accordance with the orders of the Director ,of Public Instruction. 

6. Unde* the old departmental classification, there were separate 
headings for these schools. They are entirely under Government 
influence aud in the 'accounts of such schools, next to nothing 
appears under the head u local subscription and endowments” while 
nearly the whole cost is shown to be (as it really is) Government 
expenditure. 

The consequence is however that when in the new classification the 
items of expenditure ‘are lumped together with those of aided schools 
the totals (which alone appear) have only a very general import : when 
14 cows are added to 7 elephants the result is 21 quadrupeds. The 
sums given under the head of Government and local contribution 
towards “ aided”* schools shew the Government larger than the local, 
whereas under the grant-in-aid rules no aided school can receive more 
from Government than it raises locally and very few indeed receive so 
much. * *• ( 

6. The forms (2) of the Education. Committee of 1865 were ordered 
to be filled up for each district : and so they have been as well as I can 
dp it. But the forms so long ago devised do not suit oyr present 
circumstances and moreover appear to contain efrors in tho' printing. 
I would only say that great caution should be exercised in draw ing 
any conclusion whatever from the figures given* in them. 

7., L now proceed to repqrf’ as directed by letter of Government 
No. 1222 paragraphs. 6 and 7 : but many of the points as regards 
the schools of each district are touched upon in the district reports, 
and some of the points I have taken the responsibility of omitting 
altogether: as for instance the instruction to give the “result of 
my own inspections.” t My own ‘note-book of visits to 120 schools is 
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voluminous : and the circumstances of each school ami the matters 
enquired into at each are so very various that I have been utterly 
unable to draw up any abstract of it. I hope however that the more 
important results are indirectly involved in the different subjects treated 
of in this report. • 

8. During the year under report the "position of the Deputy 
Inspectors has been different from wllat it has hitherto been : the people 
have sometimes said, “ If the Deputy Inspector •has no Government 
money to bestow, but only, comes to fiijd fault or report to take away 
our grant or to make increased requisitions we do not care so much 
about his visit.” The progress of education in our reports depends on 
the Government money available : few schools appear in our tables 
unless they either receive# Government money or hope to do so. The 
latter hoping class has comg to groat grief during*the past year and the* 
Deputy Inspectors nearly unanimously attribute the decrease (or small 
increase) of schools in -their districts to the stoppage of grants-in-aid. 
This doubtless is true : but I am not at all sure tlu^t the non-extension 
of grant-in-aid for one year lias been any injury to the cause of 
education. Formerly when a Deputy Inspector had an unlimited purse 
he was not willing to stop a grant however bad a school was, and in this 
way badly conducted indifferent schools dragged on yoar after year. 
But with a fixgd sum for grant-in-aid, the Deputy Inspectors began 
to look about to see how it might be applied to most advantage : their 
only hope of showing more scholars wa§ by* transferring grants from 
pbor schools to thriving pushing schools. Moreover, they thus brought 
great pressure to bear on the school managers : they told a rich school 
manager, “ If you do not build a good house for your school and feed and 
lodge the pundit and get your school full of boys.I will transfer your 
grant to such and such a village who undertake to do all this.” In this 
way during the past year many old schools have been got on a sounder 
footing: in Barisal I found several cases where the managers had 
given their school a good new house for fear of the transfer of the grant. 

9. But I must bo excused for adding that if the nen-extension of 

grant-in-aid has perhaps on the wholo benefited us, the late order 
preventing transfers of grant-in-aid is doing us nyicli harm. Under 
this order however unsatisfactory a senool the Deputy Inspector would 
sooner let it go on than abolish it. Moreover wo have new schools 
springing up, thoroughly deserving of Government assistance, and for 
many of* these schools there is no form of Government assistance 
adapted except grant-in-aid : i.e. a school like Goalundo for instance 
cannot be given a circlfi pundit or a village school, grant unless by an 
evasion of the meaning of the (Jovirnment order establishing these 
classes of schools. If we have therefor? no power of transfer such a 
school must remain without support : but with a power of transfer in 
such cases the Deputy Inspector would, look round the district till he 
found the worst aided school he fiad and then get its grant trans- 
ferred. • 
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10. The* grant-in-aid schools therefore for the year slightly 

diminished in number while the number of boys in them have slightly 
increased. The circle schools whidb are in a similar position i.e. have 
a fixed sum allowed them, cannot increase in number but show a con- 
siderable increase in pupijp. There were nine village schools added 
during the year. • 

11. It may be seen in the district reports throughout the division 
nearly circle schools* or village schools can he spread to almost any 
extent that the Government can find money for. 

I may take this opportunity c of bbsetving that I am rather nervous 
about the benefit which the cause of education may hope for from a local 
educational cess. I believe that the people have as little objection to 
being taxed for education as for any object whatever, but they do object. 
,,They particularly object to local taxation beqjiuee local taxation is neces- 
sarily direct. 

*The Collector of Faridpur has remarked that the first condition 
of success for any schools for spreading education widely in this 
country is that they should be altogether free ; *. c e. State schools as in 
America. If such schools can % be ‘provided there is no doubt a very 
large extension of education would follow. But local taxes to pay 
for such schools would bring odium on tile whole scheme. For 
the masses, it is far better that the Government should manage the 
schools than the zemindars. The people dislike the lpcal tax and their 
dislike is very little diminished by being told they shall themselves 
have the privilege of spending tlie money. 

Another difficulty in this country is that in collecting a small tax 
nearly as much oppression may be exercised as • in collecting a large 
one: and it was on this ground that Sir William Grey founded his 
objections to the mere multiplication of taxes : he would have preferred 
rais ing the whole sum necessary by some more sweeping measure. 
Whatefbr money is to be raised by taxation for school purposes I would 
wish *° see raised by an imperial tax : if that is impossible, at least by 
a Bengal tax. # I*have written elsewhere at length on the question of 
making each person pay for what tli$y have which is one argument 
urged tor local taxation. It is # a principle that can never be carried 
out in Government matters except most imperfectly : if carried out 
extensively it simply deprives us of the main advantages of union under 
one political head. And lastly I doubt when it is not carried out at all 
whether any injustice is felt. The system at Mymensing ziUa school 
of making the boys in all the classes pay an equal fee has alwajw been 
a popular one and has worked uniformly well. • 

12. I next am* required to s$at<? particularly how each officer con- 
ducts Jus inspections. For myself, I can only say generally that I pro- 
ceed “ according to circumstances i.e. according to the number of 
boys in the school, the time I % have to give, the class of the school, the 
number of collateral matters, petitions, <fcc., which call for enquiry. Per- 
haps the most definite answer I c^n give is to state some particular facts. 
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In a large zilla school I have never more than two* days to spare 
to devote to examination. I generally examine the second and third 
classes in English, the first in mathematics. I sometimes pitch on 
one of the lower classes and examine it in history or treoeraohv 
or arithmetic. At the zilla schools I chiefly endeavour to find out 
wnetner the first two or three classes are up to the standard expected. 

I went round the whole of the Vikrampur schools (except one) 
last autumn. Except one school ‘(where night overtook me) I ascer- 
tained personally how many boys in each could read and understand 
easy Bengali. I generally examined the first class in three or four 
subjects in which I had the Deputy Inspector to assist mei 

I never hear the boys go through a part of the day’s lesson. 

In testing boys reading Bengali I always set thgm a piece which 
they have not seen before. In testing them in English, I examine thenu 
in a piece they have got up (except the first class of a’ higher 
school) ai\d for a very good reason : the boys who are reading Delectus 
and Caesar cannot be tested by putting them at Tacitus. 

In the Khasi Hills my examination of the schools was exceedingly 
short : I tried them with writing im Khasi from dictation and in arith- 
metic. * 


Ti^rr i ^ ie deputy* Inspectors of this division have in response 
to His Honor’s orders sent me a particular account as to how they con- 
duct their inspections. At first I intended abstracting the whole of 
them into this report, but that would be a very long matter, and after 
reading all of them I find there is a uniformity about them which 
enables me to give a fair general picture of them. 

} Hone of the Deputy Inspectors hear the boys go through the 
day’s lesson, as a test of the boys: but they sometimes make the 
teacher give the day’s lessons, as a test of the teaeliers. 

The Deputy Inspector has on every inspection to make a return of 
the number of boys who can read write and explain easy Bengali : 
this rough extent they have to examine up to a standard invariably. 

The Deputy Inspector^ visiting their schools onbe a quarter ‘and 
knowing them pretty well, keep potes of the work of the classes, and 
test the classes in their last quarter’s work. This is done regularly in 
the smaller divisions but cannot be cafried out in a big one like Yikram- 
pur where the schools too are large. 

The Deputy Inspectors sometimes take a class and teach them- 
selves as A lesson to the pundits. 

Tfee Deputy Inspector has, as part of his regular work, on aach 
visit, to go over the sohool accounts and ascertain up to what month 
the teachers are actually paid. He js also nearly invariably involved 
in business by the secretary or managers or teachers. 

14. The higher class schools are universally tested as to standard 
by the University Entrance Examinations: and the middle class schools 
by the Minor and Vernacular Scholarship Examinations. In all these 
schools the examinations of the Inspector and Deputy Inspectors are 
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not the test of the standard of the school : for the impression gained in 
a few hours could not be upheld against the results of a lengthy care- 
fully-conducted competitive paper ‘ examination. At the same time it 
is satisfactory to find that the discrepancies between the more thorough 
and the more hasty examinations are very few. I am often surprised 
how few. The boys as woll as the teachers look on the examination by 
the Inspecting Officer as an encouragement as they name it. In the 
primary schools however our inspections are our only test : but it takes 
not many minutes to* find out how many boys in a primary school can 
read and understand easy Bengali. 9 If 'they can read they are sure to 
be able to write. It remains to try them in arithmetic with and 
without slates, and probably the school has little further to shew the 
Inspector. „ h 

j 15. I yrould not be understood in these Remarks as depreciating 
the value of inspection, particularly of the Inspector's inspection. As 
regards testing the boys the visit may not be wprth much : but I find 
I never can correspond thoroughly satisfactorily with a school concern- 
ing the school business unless I know the place and the people person- 
ally : the school-house and something of the local politics. I shall 
return to the subject of inspection at another point of this report. 

16. Thej’e are no jail or police schools in South-East Bengal so 
far as I know. 

17. I have remarked in the Dacca district report on the only 
special law class in the • division : I will here speak of the new 
surveying classes for zilla schools so far as they shadow themselves 
to me. 

In the scheme which the University Syndicate (of which the mem- 
bers were Messrs. Woodrow, Blandford, Dr. Ewart, and myself) devised 
for introducing more science into the higher class schools, it was 
proposed to extend the mathematics for the University Entrance 
Examitiation and to introduce geometrical drawing. (A course of 
lectures on elementary physics by a travelling professor once a year as 
is adopted now Wrgely in primary schools in England was also proposed.) 
The Syndicate felt it necessary to provide more time for the extension 
of these subjects, and supposing English of paramount importance, they 
suggested that the University Should give up the second classical 
language for the First Arts Examinations. Practically in our zilla schools 
the boys have till lately been spending an hour a day of school-hours 
on Sanskrit for the last four years of fhe zilla school course : for though 
Sanskrit is not insisted on by the University at the Entrance Examina- 
tion, it is imperative (or some thing worse vid fcitin, &c.) at First Arts 2 
and the standard required in Sanscrit 1 at First Arts is so high that a boy 
cannot well obtain it in two yetors. Itather he can attain it but only 
by devoting during thpse two years an amount of time to Sanskrit 
which would ruin his general chance. 

The University has now adopted a different scheme, retaining the 
Sanskrit at First Arts and wyen Mr. Woodrow proposed and I 
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seconded the non-insistance upon Sanskrit at First Arts* this emenda- 
tion of the scheme was alihost unanimously vetoed. 

His Honor the Lieu tenant-Govelhior has now forbidden all teaching 
of Sanskrit in the zilla schools except under close restrictions. His 
Honor has also directed that in the best zilla schools a teacher in sur- 
veying shall b^kept, that the boys shall be examined in surveying just 
before the Entrance Examination and that a number of the scholarships 
shall be confined to the bays who pass successfully in surveying. 

The standard in arithmetic and geometry of the boys who succes- 
fully pass the University Entrance* Examination is hardly high enough 
to found satisfactorily thereon a knowledge of professional surveying : 
and this standard is attained only at the end of their course : when they 
come up into the second jjlass the zilla school boys %re generally very 
weak indeed in mathematics. • . * 

I think a considerabfe portion of the surveying teaching must 
necessarily he arithmetic and geometry, and geometric drawing. These 
with mensuration can be taught in the zilla schools and will be taught 
if scholarships are m**le to depend on them so greatly. And no fresh 
or special teachers of surveying will be found necessary. 

So far His Honor’s orders will I believe work exceedingly well and 
will come to very nearly iiTdeed the same thing as the rejected scheme 
of the Syndicate. But the zilla schools are already asking me how to 
find time for the* additional subjects, and wish to know whether I would 
advise them to sit extra hours. This I have rather deprecated : looking 
at the quantity of getting-up and learning by heart the boys now do 
at home, I doubt whether lengthening the school hours will increase the 
work got through in school. In this dilemma, the Mymensing zilla 
school has determined to adopt the alternative of abandoning Sanskrit 
altogether. Not a boy in that large school is now learning Sanskrit : 
even those who have already spent upwards of three years on Sansk^t 
have given it up. I believe that supposing all the present GovSfnment 
and University rules to be maintained unaltered, the zilla schools .will 
generally be driven to this. t * * # 

This plan makes the course ^11 plain up to the University Entrance 
Examination. But I fear many of these # boys will be placed in a great 
difficulty afterwards. I confess thatSt appears to me a hard and cruel 
thing upon these boys that the English authorities do not confine them- 
selves to battering each other with arguments and theories but rack the 
boys witty divergent <*rders. 

I have visited no industrial or practical schools and believe 
there are none to be visited. I have once or twice visited the Dacca 
normal school at the time when the. boys, under *the example of the 
teachers were at Work carpentering. Theste boys were working as amateurs 
only : but they will make none the less useful pundits that they can make 
a neat box or chair ; and the “ carpentry class” has to some extent cleared 
the way, for the projected artisan school by showing that caste (at least 
in the educated boys) is not an insnpejable bar to doing manual labor. 
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19. The changes made in the University curriculum during the 

last year will have no influence in introducing the. study of science into 
the schools of this division. *■ 

20. There may be said to be three degrees of Government support 
which can bifjgiven for the extension of education. 

(a). There is the aided system : in which the Government merely 
aids local efforts by adding a Government contribution to a local fund 
previously subscribed. This system will evidently promote the spread 
of education in remote districts or among the lower classes who do not 
feel the want of education only ^ery slowly. However the spirit of the 
education despatch of 1854 seems to confine Government interference 
nearly to this. 

(5). There, is the system of circle village and model schools, in 
which Government pays for the school : the scholar paying a fee merely, 
which is usually very small in the circle schools and is often nothing in 
the model schools. This system may be considered the offering of 
education to the people : and, as is shown by nearly all the Deputy 
Inspectors and several of the Collectors, if Government has the money 
to spare, a great extension of education may rapidly take place by 
means of such schools and over the greater part of South-East Bengal. 
If Government has money to give numerous'-scholarsliips to the scholars 
at such schools (as proposed by the Deputy Inspectors of Dacca and 
Yikrampur) no doubt the spread of education may* be still further 
accelerated. Whatever *the exact tenor of the educational despatch of 
1854 may be, Government has for many years past embarked .pretty 
extensively in. this class of school. 

(c). There is the system of compulsion : now advocated by the 
Collector of JJpridpur, and enforced in some of the most enlightened 
countries of the world. Uncfer a system of conscription, Government 
can get both a larger and a cheaper army than under the system of 
hiringTolunteers, and the same applies to schools. 

, 21. Compulsion is not am inviting term, but as compulsion is now 
recommended I* may recall here two plsyis which have of late years 
been suggested, and which may slioy that, by a judicious handling, 
compulsion may be robbed of half its terrors. 

In 1866 at the request of ISiP C. Beadon I drew out a rough drafib 
of an Educational Bill which I was instructed to model closely on the 
lines of an Act then in force in part of tho Madras Presidency. Under 
this Act, a township or cluster of villages or syigle village can with 
the consent of the School Inspector form themselves into an edqpational 
district ; and then the sums required “ from local sources” for all 
schools within such* area can be, regularly collected by property rate. 
Thi% is not compulsory attendance, but is compulsory subscription. It 
was however early suggested as a rider to this Act that power should 
be reserved for the Commissioner at the request of the Educational 
Department to form any villages into an educational district who 
neglected or declined to do so .themselves. This amounts to a power 
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in the Educational Department for the gradual uniform extension of 
schools over the whole country. t 

A second form of compulsion with the object of bringing the 
masses bond fide into the schools has been devised. It is to give the 
Commissioner power at the request- of the Educational Department to 
introduce compulsory attendance into any towfi or thana. That is that 
every boy now resident within two miles of a school and between the 
age of eight and sixteen should attencl some school of other under penalty 
of a fine recoverable from, his parents law. It was supposed that to 
begin with, one of the Vikrampur thanas bristling with schools, with the 
school managers fighting for boys, would be placed under the operation 
of this Act : and that without much exertion of departmental or magis- 
terial authority the school managers would sweep the boys wholesale 
into their schools. • # • 9 

It should be remarked that neither of these compulsory plans 
entails any .direct increase of charge on imperial or provincial funds : 
but practically Government would have always to alfow head-money on 
the pauper (compelled} pupils or it would not be the interest of the 
teachers to fill their schools with them. # 

22. The progress of # education has been steady in Bengal for 
many years under our present system : and we have golf more lower 
class as well as ippre middle class boys into the schools year by year. I 
do not doubt that continuing our present system education will continue 
to spread steadily as hitherto ; but, if the country is to be galvanised 
all'at once into a universally-diffused education of the masses, then new 
and trenchant measures, taxes and compulsory attendance, must be 
resorted to. 

23. There seems in some of the Collectors’ minsutesfto be a general 
idea that the education now given unfits the Bengali Babus for all prac- 
tical employments : that there exists a great mass of writers eager for 
employment on very low wages, and that there is a great dearth of 
artisans at any price : and that the educational system especially the 
higher class English system is responsible for this state oftthings. * 

Now the only schools which Assist in producing the English writer 
class in this division are the zilla schools and by examining the 
record of social position of these schools it appears that out of 1,659 
boys in them now, only 26 could by any probability follow the calling 
of an artisan or a carpenter if there was not a school in the country \ In 
fact in zilM. schools the head-master sometimes points out to me as a 
curiosity some one single little boy, the son of a tailor or a washerman. 
Our system of higher Ei^lish education has in nowise succeeded to any 
appreciable extent in thinning the ranks^of carpenters and artisans, it 
has no doubt enormously raised the qualifications of candidates for 
English appointments. 

The rules of caste and of social position prevent a large number 
of the boys who attend our schools (of all classes) from ever thinking 
of earning their livelihood as agricultural laborers or artisans : but so 
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far from our education having any tendency in this direction the head- 
master Dacca Normal School most^ strongly urges that if any boys can 
be persuaded to overleap the bounds prescribed by caste it can only be 
the best educated boys. 

In making enquiries, previous to the opening of the carpentry 
school at Dacca another *point has turned up viz, — it is strongly ques- 
tioned whether there docs exist any dearth of carpenters as compared 
with writers. It is true that the carpenters’ wages in Dacca are now 
8 annas a day : i.e * for a man |o go out and work for a single day in a 
gentleman’s house. It is also true that in large works the Public 
Works Department often find* it difficult to get together a sufficient 
body of carpenters. But immediately I consulted the Public Works 
Overseer concerning a carpentry school h&re he expressed an opinion 
that the turning into the trade a very small .pxlra number of young men 
would overstock it and knock wages down to those of coolies. Ho 
pointed out that in this country there is no demand whatever -for carpen- 
ters in the villages r^they are amply supplied with boat-builders : and in the 
town of Dacca the demand for carpenters is a defined and limited one. 

Looking at the matter as from another point of view : taking 
the wages of a carpenter at 11s. 15 per month (which they hardly 
are) no doubt a mere copyist can be got at Its. 10 per month. 
But is this an anomalous state of things ? In England, even in country 
towns a carpenter gets # 25 or 30 shillings per week, while a lawyer’s 
engrossing clerk gets It) of 18 shillings. There remains of course 
the question whether artisan labor cannot be made more efficient. * 

24. The Muhammadan population in every zilla alike avails itself 
very little of the opportunities offered them for educating themselves 
compared with4he JHLindus. JChcro has been exceptional encouragement 
offered the Muhammadans in the distribution of rewards and appoint- 
ments $ and maulvis have been retained in some schools as a kind of 
bribe or compliment to their race. 

• The following description* of the position of the Muhammadans 
with regard U> education is by the Collector of Faridpur and applies 
to other districts as accurately as to Faridpur : — 

“ Every Muhammadan landed proprietor of the least pretension 
who can afford it retains a munshi on a salary of say one rupee 
a month in addition to food and clothing. This man helps to swell 
his master’s train and does odd jobs of reading and writing or 
accounts. He teaches the children of the houAb and som# outsiders 
and is as a rule a merd* sycophant and his education of the very 
smallest amount an<j the most useless character? With the Muhamma- 
dans it will be very difficult «to # deal. They are # impressed with 
a notion that it is unlucky not to commence education by acquiring 
the Koran, and this book they read in Arabic a language their teacher 
understands little or nothing of, so all their time is wasted in 
getting by heart sentences of which they do not know tho meaning 
and learning to read ^ pages of the book which they do not understand. 
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This is no easy task and the greater portion of their *youth is thus 
frittered away. Moreover this system renders them an easy instrument 
in the hands of any designing fanatic who interprets these passages 
as he may please. 

"It is ngt surprising under these ciiyumstances that education 
fails to reach the masses or that the grant-fln-aid system penetrates 
no further than the poorest of the middle classes.” 

25. The following is from the report of Dina Nath Sen head- 
master of the Dacca normal school # 

" The entire absence of Muhammadan boys from the normal school 
is a noticeable fact, considering that the majority of tHe population 
of the district, as well as of the city of Dacca, is understood to be 
of that persuasion. There ts no division or caste among the Muhamma- 
dans, corresponding to* tigs Brahmins Baidas, 'and Kayestas among* 
Hindus, who regard themselves as the literate classes and consider 
it beneath* their position in society to engage in any occupation 
which does not require a knowledge of reading jyid writing, and to 
whom therefore such knowledge is an absolute necessity. That 
community seems to have only two* divisions. The higher class very • 
small in number, consists <$f the descendants of the ancient aristocracy, 
still retaining a portion of their ancestral property, or of families 
who have mangged to acquire property at the time of the first 
settlement made under the English Government. The lower class 
cousists of all the other Muhammadans ^rho possess no such property 
afld have to depend entirely on their industry for livelihood. 

" The former class have no strong incentive to acquire other 
knowledge than what their religion requires, and # that they chiefly 
and easily obtain at home. They lije on thejr old associations, 
and have not yet recovered, as it were, from the shock of the 
revolution that suddenly deprived them of all political influence, 
a little more than a hundred years ago. They have not Tin fact 
fallen in with the present order of things in the yay the Hindus 
have done. It is only the lower class therefore who n*ay be expected 
to take advantage of the facilities for the acquirement of knowledge 
offered by the Educational Department. But thai^ class, particularly 
in the city of Dacca are a vigorous and energetic set of men, 
and have "betaken themselves with great zeal to certain occupations 
which they have completely monopolized, such as carrying on the 
inter-profincial trade? between Eastern Bengal and the Upper Provinces, 
and thb trade in certain kinds of country produce, petty shop-keeping 
in the city and the Aarts of the district: husking rice, making 
bamboo frames for the roof of ltutcha houses, and working as 
masons, tailors* coachmen &c. The sfBult population being thus in- 
dustriously engaged, the boys are naturally taken to help them in those 
occupations. It must therefore be a very strong inducement indeed 
that can make them withdraw their boys from those industries and 
send them to school to acquire what they consider as very unprofitable 

• 25 
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accomplishments considered with reference to those occupations* Just 
so much of reading writing and. arithmetic as may enable them to 
keep accounts is no doubt valued, but this they pick up in the pathsalas. 
Some boys of this class attend the model school and other vernacular 
schools in this city/’ o 

26. I have argued in the district reports against all special classes 
of schools to attract Muhammadans. I believe that a given sum of 
money spent in village schools will attract as many Muhammadans as 
if spent in any other way : and it will attract thus a large number of 
other students. 

27. In the distribution of the village schools I am not sure that 
the efforts of the Deputy Inspectors have been exactly in the direction 

* now wished by the Government : up to the present time, the idea of the 
° Education Department when it interferes, m a village school is to 
improve the school. With this object the best qualified teachers who 
can be got for the money are selected. These are at present the passed 
vernacular scholarship boys, those of the 1st division or 2nd division if 
possible. These boys are probably superior in attainments to the gurus 
sent out from the Government guru training pathsalas as these latter 
gurus appear to look on the vernacular scholarship standard as a higher 
standard and«to find it a difficult one to attain. 

But the fact is that directly we appoint highly qualified pundits 
our schools begin to risa in class, and we cannot keep them down. I 
can foresee that almost directly we shall have village schools com- 
peting for vernacular scholarships, and in short just the same as our 
good circle schools. There is no apparent objection to this : if a 
village school getting only Its. 5 per month does the same work which 
Government is # happy to pay jts. 10 or Bs. 20 for, why should there be 
any complaint? But it will be said Government is willing to pay the 
village jjchool Rs. 5 per month only on condition that it is a primary 
school and if it ceases to be this it draws Government money under 
false pretences. c Now by anticipation I maintain this is only a verbal 
difficulty introduced by our vain attempts at classifying what cannot 
, be classified. The school because its upper classes teach a higher stand- 
ard does not therefore cease to ^ do the teaching of the lower classes 
properly. On the contrary some of the best pathsalas in this division 
are those appended to the tail of middle class schools. 

There is further difficulty in the distribution of village school grants. 
If they are not given to the best teachers and schools on what principle 
are they to be given ? If we seek out merely the most thoroughly old- 
fashioned gurus thq, money is in a manner thrown away. They teach 
on much the same with or without a village school grant. 

It is I submit entirely an error to say that the circle schools 
missed their aim (the masses) because the Education Department 
stimulated them into middle class schools instead of keeping them as 
pathsalas. The circle schools now do form a body of pathsalas qf 
unusual excellence where primary education can be got ana is had, at 
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every one of them. The agricultural laborers and fishermen do not 
want as a rule even primary education and for that reason they do not 
go to the circle schools. It is perfectly understood that all our schools 
(except the higher class English) perform the duties of primary schools, 
and in the country many of the so-called higher class English schools 
do so too. 

28. It will be found that the district reports do not contain any 
complete reports of the indigenous education existing in the country. 
The most exhaustive one at least in appearance is that of the Deputy 
Inspector of Vikrampur who having only two tlianas undey his inspec- 
tion has been able to affirm that in his report shewing 1,000 boys in 
uninspected schools no single school containing 15 boys can have escaped 
him. This is probably correct but it does not quite anSwer the Govern- ( 
ment question. I have Been in a populous bazar in Vikrampur where 
there is a good school at one end of the bazar : yet there were thrice as 
many boys *in shops in the bazar as in the school : and pi’obably nearly 
all these apprentices wgro picking up more or less in iheivay of writing 
and accounts. None of these (and similarly situated boys) can well bo 
inclu led in any educational report : nothing but a census can reach them. 

The Deputy Inspector of Chittagong has brought out the most 
startling (though not altogether unexpected) result. He •has enumer- 
ated carefully the* indigenous schools which ho found along his inspec- 
tion routes (which tjover but a very smal] part of the zilla) taking the 
name of the guru and the number of boys in each. He thus ascertained 
the existence of 257 indigenous schools containing more than 4,000 boys. 
He thinks that in the whole Chittagong zilla there cannot be less than 
500 indigenous schools. 

In this estimate full half the indigenous schools are Aierely muktabs 
and perhaps are hardly worth enumerating as schools as possibly nothing 
useful is taught in them. But on the other hand, boys who® attend 
muktabs very frequently also learn writing and accounts in the evening, 
or at a morning pathsala. Chittagong was pointed out several years &go 
by the then Deputy Inspector Kailas Chandra Sen as !l very hopeful 
ground for spreading vernacular "schools over, and it was largely on his 
recommendations that the normal school Avfis moved to*Chittagong ; since 
that time vernacular education has steadily increased in Chittagong. 

Few of the other Deputy Inspectors (except the Dacca man) have 
ventured in their report on indigenous schools on any precise figures 
but have ftated mostly their general impressions. I believe the facts 
may ina^l zillasbe summed up however thus : — The very lowest classes 
i. 0 . ryots and agricultural laborers, fishermen, coolies^boatmen, cow-keep- 
ers, servants, washermen, &c., can neVfer # read or write s but nearly all 
above this level i.tf., the petty shop-keepers and all thence upwards can 
generally write and keep a simple account at least. 
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30. The annexed table shows the inspection charges of the South- 
East Division : — t 





Salary. 

Travelling . 
and halting . 
charges. | 

Office esta- 
blishment. 

Contingen- 

cies. 

Total. 



v i 

1 

Rs. As. 

r. 

Rs. As. 

P. 1 

Rfi- As. 

P. 

Rs. As. 

P. 

Rs. As. 

P. 

Inspector of Schools. South-East Pivn. 

14,169 6 

4 

1,203 9 

4! 

2,240 

9 

2 

1,606 

0 11 

19.109 

8 

9 

J. l)y. 

Inspector of Schools, Barisal 

1,353 13 

4 

447 15 

0 

52 

14 11 

95 

0 

0 

1.919 

11 

3 

2. 


Yikrampur 

2,400 0 

0 

e 670 0 

0 

.268 

0 

0 

48 

4 

0 

3.2>6 

4 

0 

3. 


Chitriigong 

1.091 14 

6 

756 8 

0 

47 

16 

6 

43 

0 

0 

1,939 

6 

11 

4. 


Comilla 

1,200 0 

0 

809 14 

0 

48 

0 

0 

80 

2 

6 

2,138 

0 

9 

6. 


Dacca 

1,376 1$ 

6 

« 808 J 4 

0 

* 48 

0 

0 

68 

0 

0 

2,291 

11 

0 

6. 


Faridpur 

1,043 6 

6 

253 12 

0 

25 

3 

9 

86 

0 

0 

,407 

6 

3 

7. 

n 

c Kha>»i Sc Jyntea 














Hills 

760 0 

0 

021 4 

o 

48 

0 

0 

6 

0 

o 

1,326 

4 

0 

8. 


Manikganj 

1,160 6 

8 

927 13 

0 

48 

0 

0 

103 

5 

0 

2,239 

8 

8 

9. 


B! vmensing, East 

1,6' >7 15 

3 

277 0 

0 

41 

3 

9 i 

108 

0 

0 

2,034 

3 

0 

10. 


UitA>, West ... 

1,200 0 

0 

627 0 

<r 

48 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

1T95 

0 

0 

11. 


Noukhali c 

1,200 0 

8 

823 6 

0 

48 

0 

0 

46 

7 

0 

2,116 12 

0 

13. 

if 

Syihet 

1,686 14 

9 

730 8 

e 

48 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

| 2,403 

7 

3 



Total 

30,129 9 10 

8,056 6 10 

1 

3,011 

15 

0 

2,243 

3 

6 

44,041 

3 
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31. The annexed table shows the cost of^ Deputy Inspectors in 
the South-East Division : — 


1 

© 

1st.. 


"T I 


e . 

© 

S: 


Dnfe of ap- 
pointment. 


Hamm, 


15th May, 1863 

1st July, 1866 

|il7th Not., 1865 

* < 

9th July, 1866 
•» 

1st A up!, 1887 
1st Jan., 1871 
1 2 1 h Dec., J871 
26th Jan., 1863 

15th May, 1863 
10th Deo., 1871 

17th Not., 1866 


Bahti Raikuntha Nath Sen ... 

„ Tarak Nath Sen ( Puka) 
„ Raj Mohan 1)6, OlFg. 

, 3rd Grade. 

,, Bhuban Mohan Sen, 
OlTg. 3rd Grade. 

,, Novakishor Sen (Puka) 

,, Prem Chand Nath, 
OiFg. 3rd Grade. 

„ Kainh Chain ira °Sen, 
c OIFg. 2nd Grade. 

„ Bidya Dliiir Das, OiFg. 

3rd Grade. 

„ Um kishor Rot 
,, Prahlmt t hanura Sen.. 
„ •Nandalal Sen • fc. 
„ Sharnda Prasad Rai ... 
,, liar Kumar llaau 
„ Raj Mohan D6 (Puka) 
,, Srinath Bbadra (on 
leave) 

„ Taruk Nath Sen 
„ Esvur Chandra 811, 
<>ttg. 3rd Grade. 

„ Brajcndra Kumar 
, Guha (Puka). 

„ 8narat Chandra Sen, 
OiFg. w 

,, Knilash Chandra Sen... 
„ Mohan Chund Basalt, 
Oil g. 

.. Bidhydhar Das (Puka) 
U. Lah • 


Present position. 


ft,?; . 

s i IS 

► Jil5 

S'? sS 


Depy. Inspector of Schools, 
Vikramptir. 
Blyincnsing, Eust'j 


„ Faridpur 

2nd Master, Mymensing 
ZilU School. 

Dy. Inspector, 3y Diet aud'i 


Caehar. 1 
Head-muster, Ruahhehari f 
School, Sylhet.J 
„ Dacca *\ 

„ tComilla f 

* „ Comilla 

,, Mymensing, W. 

„ Noukhali 

. «> Uarisal > 

2nd Master „ } 

} Faridpur 

East Blymensing r 
2nd Clerk, Inspector of 
Schools’ Office, 8, E, Du . ) 

c 

E&ad-master, Futia Eng. 

School, Chittagong. 
Dy. Inspector, Duoca 
Uead-tnnster, Khajeh 
Abdul Gunny’s School 
Manikganj 
Khasi Ilills 

Total 


£ t Z £ 

« § a * 

M is" 0 ® 
ti 3, > 'S 
•5 

•S»!§ 

« = O 3 


its. As. P. 

11m As. P. 

2,400 0 0 

670 0 0 

1,607 16 3 

277 0 0 

1,686 14 9 

730 8 6 

1,376 13 6 

808 14 0 


*809 14 0 

1,200 0 0 

627 0 0 


822 a 0 

1,363 13 4 

447 16 0 

1,042 9 6 

253 12 0 

1,091 14 6 

» 

750 8 0 

1,100 0 8 

927 13 0 

760 0 0 

621 4 0 

16,970 4 6 

7,462 13 6 
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32. The annexed table shows the work of the Deputy Inspectors 
in the South-East Division: — 


r = — r-r: 



Number 

of 

Schools 
under « 
inspec- 
tion. 






• 

- Districts. 

Visits. 

• 

Miles*. 

Books. 

Price of 
books sold. 



. • 





Ra, As. F. 

Babu Baikuntha Nath Sen ... 

^ikrampur # ... f 

73 

201 

2,076 

480 

180 6 0 

ii 

•• 

Tnrak Nath Sen 

Raj Mohan Dd, Offg. 

Bhuban Mohan Sen, Offg. ... 

j- Mymensing, East 

• 68 

121 

1,035| 

► 325 

163 0 0 

it 

ii 

Navakisor Sen 

Fremchand Nath, Offg. 

j Sylhet and Cachar 

27 

102 

a 

*,787 

2,424 

1,060 0 0 

n 

ii 

Kailas Chandra Sen ...* 

BidyadharDas,Offg.3rdgrade 

| flaoca 

69 

205 

3,581 

I ...... 


ii 

Umakisdr Ray «.. 

Comilla 

40 

136 

j 3,192 

1,355 

583 13 8 

ii 

Frobhat Chandra Sen 9 ... 

Mymensing, WeBt 

39 

168 

* 3,106 

1,133 

68 d 0 3 

if 

Nunda Lai Sen ... | 

Noakhali r> . 

34 

165 

3,275^ 

1,320 

655 11 0 

•i 

it 

Sarada Prasad Ray 

Uar Kumar Basu ... 

j^Barisal ... 

74 

180 

3,061k 

943 


if 

if 

•i 

•i 

Raj Mohan Dd 

Sri Nath Ilhndrn 

Tarak Nath Sen _ 

Iswar Chandra Sil • 

| Faridpur 

42 

121 

• 

• 

1,463 


•H •• 

ii 

•f 

BrajendraKnmarGuha( Puko) 
•Sarot Chandra Sen, Offg. ... 
Kailas i handra Sen 

| Chittagong 

41 

111 

2,731 



•i 

ff 

Mohan Chand llasak, Offg.... 
Bidya Dhar Das (Puka) ... 

j Manikganj 

80 

* 201 

3,356k 

46 

47 4 0 

U. Lah 

Khaii IT ills ... 

• 58 

133 

• l,9t>8 




Total 


635 

1,837 

30,631 i 

8,026 

■ 

3,266 2 11 

• 


The quantity of work appears smaller than that of the pi’eceding 
year, there being 1,837 vjsits to schools in place of*2414 i n 1870-7 1. 
^Iliis has been owing to the fact* that several of the Deputy inspected 
ships, (particularly Farid pur, Mymensing and Sylhet) have been 
for several months in charge of tlie* second masters of the station 
zilla schools. IV hen a Deputy Inspector of Schools is temporarily 
employed in another department or goes up to Calcutta for an examina- 
tion, or«takes privilege leave owing to sickness, it is hardly any use to 
appoint an entire stranger to examine schools for one two- or three 
months. The zilla school second master can arrange the paying of 
the pandits, the official corresportleqpe, and if any special enquiry at a 
school is necessary can often arrange to carry out that during holidays. 
During the past year the number of temporary vacancies has been 

excessive. „ , _ T . 

The quantity of inspection done by the Deputy Inspectors how- 
ever may at first sight seem small <jveu taking it at the largest amount 
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ever performed.* But the hindrances in travelling and the ever increasing 
amount of other work than inspection keep down the average inspec- 
tions to 35-40 per quarter. When in August last I went out in Vikrarn- 
pur with the Deputy Inspector we inspected 50 schools in a month. 
The schools are close together, the water was up : by travelling at evening 
we could generally reach the village in time to arrange that the school 
should meet at daybreak, and we could generally lay out our route 
so that we could reach a second school the same day in time to examine 
it. We were not interrupted by holidays, reports, examinations, 
or any other work. But the average inspection work done must be 
totally different. The Deputy Inspector loses 60 days a year nominal- 
ly (and practically 90 because the schools do not all close exactly at 
once) in holidays., At the scholarship examinations, the Deputy In- 
rpector is obliged to be at head-quarters a month before the examination 
and afterwards has to actually conduct the examination. At the 
annual report time, the Deputy Inspector has to remain at or near 
head-quarters from the time he begins to write his own report till the 
divisional report is done (three mouths this year) as if he goes out and 
any additional information is fopiid^ subsequently necessary the whole 
report of the department breaks down. The Deputy Inspector in his 
tours too is tie<J by the duty of paying his circle pandits which takes 
him to particular centres once a mouth. He is always Ijable by special 
reports called from head-quarters to be sent back to, the most remote 
corner of his division after he has just visited it. 

33. I took charge of this division on 17tli July 1871 and froiu 
that date up to 31st March 1872 visited 137 schools. I saw all the 
Vikrampur schools but one in August-September : I saw about one- 
third of the Comjlla schools in September : I saw about one-third the 
Khasi schools in November-December : I saw about one-third the 
Bqrisal schools in February-March : I visited also Sylhet and Farid- 
pnr stations, and I have at odd times visited schools at and near 
Dace?. • 

InspaqtSr has to travel wider to. see his schools than the 
JS^pu ty lnspec tors but he usually pays, shorter visits. He is subject 
to all the hindrances # of the Deputy Inspectors except that the scholar- 
ship examinations do not fall so lieavily upon him. But the main tie 
on the Inspector of Schools is his bill work : he may neglect anything 
else but if he neglects this, complaints naturally rise to the Director of 
Public Instruction. Now the bill work is a matter «of accounts^* and it 
can therefore only properly be done at head-quarters, apart from <- other 
reasons which were urged by the Commissioner tigainst the passing of 
bills in the Mofussil. Consequently the Inspector has to arrange his tours 
so as to reach Dacca once a month, about the 10th of *eacli month if 
possible. This is quite fatal to systematic or extensive school-seeing. 
When I visit Silchar it takes me, the month to go there and back and 
see the few schools along the route. * Chittagong is nearly the same : 
and in order to see manv school* in — 4, ~ — J ‘- ‘ 
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.has been to stay away two months, and have a clerk travel down’ to me 
at the expiration of the first mouth, *vith the bills and the office books. 

When Government appointed a dozen Deputy Inspectors to inspect 
the schools of this division, it seems to me that they tacitly altered the 
duties (though,not the title) of the Inspector. If it’ requires twelve 
men to inspect them, one man (with large additional office work) cannot. 
When I came to Dacca, I understood the Inspectors’ duties were, first, 
to pay the department regularly, and keep the official correspondence 
down; secondly, to visit once a year, if possible, the zilla schools and 
normal schools ; thirdly, to drop in on the other schools, as occasion 
permitted, as a check upon the Deputy Inspectors, and to* keep himself 
fairly acquainted with the actual state of the schools. 

' 34. The annexed tabl8 shows the state of the Government higher 
class schools : — 



• 


Qraje. 

No. on the 
Roll on 
31st March 
1873. 

© ►*§ 

fee* 0 

2 s g 

•« 

&J 

i.S'O 

5 a e 

Monthly cost 
to Government 
of edifcating 
each pupil. 

ijiw § 

*iil 

tflii 

£ § Mi 

£ o «« 01 





t 



Bs. 

As. 

P. 



Dacca Collegiate School... 

Excellent 

318 

292*25 

264-7 

2 

13 

6 

* 19 

6-5 

Mymensing Zilla School.* 

Ditto ... 

345 

316*92 

265*4 

0 

3 

4 

13 

41 

Bari sal 

it 

t* 

&ood ... 

355 

336 

. 287 . ' 

0 

1 

3 

5 

1-4 

Faciflpaf 

•t 

•t ••• 

Ditto ... 

152 

130 


1 

9 

4 

5 

38 

Bylhet 

tt 

tt ••• 

Ditto ... 

237 

170 

129 

1 

2 

7 

6 

2-9 

Noakhali 

•t 

it ••• 

Ditto ... 

114 

114 

101 

1 

14 

7 

1 

•8 

Comilla 

•• 

tt 

Ditto ... 

198 

167 

m 138 

1 

• ® 

If 

3 

1-7 

Silchar 

•• 

ti ••• 

Moderate 

139 

137 

112 

1 

4 

5 

• X 

... 

Chittagong 

tt 


Ditto ... 

130 

134-25 

99‘03 

1 

4 

2 

2 © 

1-4* 


Total 


^988 

1,797-42 

• 

• 

1,466 13 





• 







t 

- V*— * 



It should be understood that sonn» stations are much more 'favorable 
to the production of schools than others, and that the schools at 
Noakhali and Faridpur are in a state as creditable to their teachers as 
those schools classed very highly. 

As Regards the *two less satisfactory schools, Chittagong was, up 
to a date some six years back, a most flourishing school ; it was then 
torn into two by the raising of tjje schooling fee, $nd from that date to 
this there has renamed an opposition*psjrty and an opposition school in 
the station. As in most other cases oF this kind in Bengal, the compe- 
tition has proved anything but of a healthy kind : it has been rather a 
bitter political quarrel, and has re-fcted to the great prejudice of the 
discipline and tone of both schools. While so much local feeling on the 
subject remains^ it really appears vwy difficult either for the Local 
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Committee of Public Instruction or the zilla school teachers to do 
more than they have done. » 

It is worth remarking that this raising of the school fee at Chitta- 
gong has cost Government more money than any other experiment 
(however mistaken) tried on any school in East Bengal. « 

As regards the Silehar school, it is comparatively a new zilla school, 
and is not got fully into working order as a zilla school now ; and it is 
hardly to be expected that it should be fully up to the mark of the old 
regulation zilla schools. It may b r o seen in the district report, also, 
that it has been seriously interfered with by a fire of the school- 
house roof, and by the Lushai war. 

35. The following table gives the result of the Entrance Exa- 
mination of the alia schools of this division': — 

t. 


1 

fc 

District. 

- 

Number Passed. 

* 

Merit 

Marks. 

Merit of 
last year. 

Number of 
Candidates 
who 

appeared. 

First 

Division. 

Second 

Division. 

Third 

Division. 

1 

Mymensing 

10 

2 

0 c 

15 

23 

22 

2 

HiiriPiil 

16 

0 

4 

1 

9 

12 

ft 

Faridpnr \ 

8 

1 

1 

3 

8 

11 

4 

6 

Sylbet 

Nnakhali 


. H 

3 

1 

1 

0 

10 

0 2 

5 

6 

Comilla 



1 

1. 

6 

0 

7 

Chittagong 



0 

2 

2 

0 

8 

Silchar 


laBS 

0 

0 

0 

1 

ft 

Dacca Collegiate School 

83 

■8 

10 

1 

45 



Total 

103 

13 

28 

14 

105 

04 


3fi. The annexed table gives the general result of the Vernacular 
Scholarship Examination for this division : — 


-■ - -■* 

— 

Number 




— 

— 



that Nfnt up 


Numbrr Passed 

• 

Number of 
Vernacular 
Schools. 

Candidates 






to the Ver* 
niicular 

Ninpber of 
Candidates. 

With 

With 



Scholarship 


Scholar. 

Certiil- 

Total. 



K nnn in a* 


ships. 

cates. 

m 

• 

% tion. 




Barinil 

27 

25 

152 

9 

97 

106 

Chittagong 

12 

9 

11 

1 

0 

7 

Coiniila 

20 

13 

64 

6 

38 

43 

(“Dacca 

Zilla Dacca << Vikrampur 

23 

19 

84 

9 

56 

66-, 

28 

32 

156 

• 14 

110 * 

121 V 224 

(.Mauikganj 

22 

18 

44 

6 

30 

k 35) 

Faridpur 

Zilla My . f Mymensing , East 

23 

19 

71 

7 

48 

4 56 

32 

14 

88 f 

10 

49 

SI- 

23 

men sing Ditto, West 

N oak hall ** 

10 

11 


33 T 
35 

l 

23 

20 

Bylbet 

24 

, • 4 

15 

* J 

7 

11 

Total 

238 

• 

103 

1 

752 

70 

484 

664 


The total numbers passed are a fair guage of the spread of middle 
class vernacular education iu each zilla respectively. 
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37. The annexed table gives the result of the Vernacular Exami- 
nation with regard to model schools ; — 


% 

District. 

I 

II 

go 

t- 

Number that Bent 
up Candidates 
to the Verna- 
cular Scholar- 
ship Examina- 
tion. 

O 

(M a 

9 « 

S3 

eS 

NtpiBBB Passed 

> 0 . 

ai -g 

s r 

With Cer- 
tificates. 

Total, 


% 

• • 

• 




Barisal 

3 

3 

0 

... 

6 

5 




• 


• 


Vikrampur 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Chittagong 

6 . 

2 

8 

1 

4 

5 


1 

1 

25 

. 3 

17 

20 

Faridpur ... * 

# 9 

1 

1 

4 

... 

2 

2 

Manikganj ...• 

... 

... 

... 


... 

• •0 

Mymensing, East 

• 8 

1 

28 

10 . 

17 

27 

Ditto, West 

2 

... % 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Noakbali ••• 

a 

2 

# 6 . 


3 

3 

Sylhet and Cachar 

6 * 

2 

0 

2 

2 

• 

4 

Comilla % ••• 

#•1 

fit 

... 


... 

... 

• 










• • 




Total 

28 

12 

83 

Id 

50 

00 

• 








The model schools are placed in the most jungly and remote spots, 
and the standard in them is low enough ; but their true character is 
masked in the results of this table by the inclusion of the model schools 
attached to the normal schools, which are the best vernacular schools jn 


the division. , 

38. The annexed table shows the insult ot the 

mination for all Bengal : — • 


Normal School J3xa- 


1 - 




NrflhBBB Passed. • 



Hambb ot Institutions. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Total. 

Merit 

Marks. 



Division. 

Division. 

Division. 



# 

• 





V 

# 

Hugli 

Calcutta ••• 

% 

12 

20 

32 

70 

120 

,.. ... 

* 

22 

43 

33 

13 

69 < 

90 

89 

163 

Dacca 


2 

■ 13 

16 

30 

47 

Mymensing ... 

...a ... ... 


• 1 

7 

8 

9 

Chittagong ... 
Pubua 


"2 

13 

33 

48 

06 


Total 

27 * 

118 

2 

100 

311 

••• 

t/i 


• 26 
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- 89. The annexed table shows the result of the Entrance Examina 
tion for .the aided higher class English schools * 




Number of 
Candidates at the 


Nvmsbb Passed. 



|i 

Entrance Exa- 
' mination. 

1st Grade. 

2nd Grade. 

r 

3rd Grade. 

Total. 

!>*<»• 

h 

14 

•a. 

• ... 


eee 

Vikrampur ... 

2" 

7, 

... 

... 

... 

eaf 

Manikganj 

0 

1 

1 

... 

1 

see 

1 

Total ... 

4 

-7 

22 

... 

1 

eee 

1 


1 This table only generalizes the statement I have made in the 
district reports, that these country higher class schools work mainly as 
superior middle class schools. 

40. The annexed table shows the result of the Entrance Examina- 
tion for the unaided higher class English schools 


Dmroiov. 


U 

jf 2 

Number of 
Candidates at the 

} Nvmbsb Passed. 

c 

l-s 

Entrance Exa- 
mination. 

1st Grade. 

2nd Grade. 

3rd Grade. 

Total. 

Dacca 

eee 

■ 

# r * 

4 

U 

8 

23 

Ifjmensing, West 

... 


4 

# eee 


•If 

. a- 

Comilla 


■ 

6 

eee 

1 , 

eee 

... 

Total 


B 

78 

O 

4 

13 

8 

26 


The successful schools are in fact the town schools of Dacca and 
tlfe Jannavi school at Santosh. 

41. The annexed table shows the result of the Minor Scholarship 
Exajhinatiojfc&r the whole division : — % 


Danin. 


Bari sal 

Vikrampur 
Chittagong ««• 
Comill* ... 

Danes 

Faridpnr ... 

Vanikganj ... 
My mem sing, Bast 
Ditto, 'West 
Noakhali • ... 
Bjlhst 


Total 


Si, . 

dtj 

!i« 


23 

22 

12 

6 

2 

IF 

8 

14 

8 

5 

7 


110 


Number that sent 
up CandNsfes to 
the Minor Scholar- 
ship Examination. 


11 

10 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

Si 

4 
1 

5 


Number of 
Candidates. 


With 
Scholarships 


26 

10 

2 

13 

”3 

8 

23 

10 

10 

64 


161 


NvikBSB Pabsbd 


With 
Certificates. 


e 4 
4 
2 

9 4 


21 


3 
8 

4 

23 


Total. 


6 

10 

2 

8 


6 

23 
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42. The annexed table shows the girls’ schools of the whole division : — 



Names of Schools. 

a 

e 

Number of 
Schools. 

Average 
number on 
the rolls 
monthly. 

Average 

daily 

attendance. 

Aided under Qrant-in-Aid Rules. 

Barisal 

4 

8 

78 

62 

Vikrampur 

... 

... # 

1 . 

10 

12 

Dacca ... 

• 

••• see 

ii4 

2 * 

00 

49 

Faridpur 

Noakhali 

• •• see 

• 

:: . •::: 

1 • 

1 

23 

7 

11 

6 

Vikrampur 

Aided under other Rules. 

... ...• 

8 

• 

87* 

26 

Dacca ... 

|f# ##| 


2 

87 

20 

Khasi Hills 

see a®* 

... ,. T 

4 

41 

41 

Manikffanj 

... ... • 

... ... 

2 

e 17 

10 / 

Barisal 

Unaided. 

e m 


• 

2 

18 

8 // 

Vikrampur 

see 

... ... 


Comilla 


... ... 



.. M 

Manikganj 

• 

... 

1 

13 



• 

Total 

. 

27 

* 848 

JJZ. 


These girls’ schools are all infant schools, except the Khasi schools 
and the Humchadi (Zilla Dhcca) schools. At Humchadi, a Bengali young 
married woman of good position has, with the approbation of her hus- 
band, Babu Bi<fya # Dhur Das (formerly a distinguished Dacca normal 
school pupil, but now in charge of large estates), opened a girls’ school 
aLwhich one of the pupils is 16 years of age. This school is under 
inspection and aided from the circle fund. 

43. Acknowledgments of the aid given by private individuals to 
public education are made in the district reports. It is jvorthy of notice 
that two of the most liberal donors are ladies. One TFanovi maintains, at 
her sole cost, the most successful Mofussil higher class English school 
in this division ; the other (Moharani Shornamai, of Cossimbazar) spreads 
her gifts to schools throughout the country. Through this office the 


Nambs ob Schools. 


Amount given. 

- • e 

Bs. 

As. 

p. 

20 

0 

0 

2) 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

.*> 

0 

0 

2 9 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

• 0 

0 

270 

• 

0 

0 




For what cause. 


Baaunia Circle, in Vikrampur 
Busrojugini, English, do. ... 

Sonarang, Vernacular, do. 
Lotakhala, 'Vernacular, in Mairikg&nj 
Peril Coldhara, in do. 

Kulkati, Vernacular, in Barisal 
Kendua, do., in do. e 


Kassipur, English, 


in 

* 


do. 


Panohdona Circle, in Dacca 
Aminpur, Vernacular, in do. ... 

Mymensing, Vernacular 
Faraahganj, Vernacular, Noakhali 
Bukim, Vernacular, in Faridpur (private) 


For the erection of school-house. 
For furniture. 

For erection of house. 

For ereotiou of house. 

For repairing school-house. 

For repairing school -house. 

For repairing sohool-house and 
globe. 

For repairing school-house and 
globe. 

For furniture. 

For school-house repair. 

For maps and benohes. 

For sohool-house. 


Total 
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44. The Deputy Inspectors have strongly urged the advisability of 

a large extension of the vernacular scholarships. There is no part of the 
public expenditure on education Which is so thoroughly satisfactory, or 
goes so far in bringing boys into school. It is money given for results, 
•and, therefore, none of it is thrown away. . 

A suspicion may exist, that it operates rather in enabling a limited 
number of boys to read in zilla schools than in encouraging generally 
the spread of education. But this is- not so. If in a zilla school of 150 
boys, three or four boys succeed well at the University Entrance Exami- 
nation, there is an immediate influx into the lower classes ; and if a 
vernacular school wins vernacular scholarships, there is generally seen 
a large number of boys in it obtaining the elements of writing and 
account-keeping. 

If no other fund is available for strengthening the vernacular scho- 
larship, I am quite prepared to sacrifice 'the minor scholarships 
altogether. Such a step would, in the long run, not certainly injure our 
English. The middle class schools would immediately read solely for 
vernacular scholarships, but they would continue to teach the elements 
of English as a language ; and the abolition of minor scholarships 
would operate chiefly to send up all the good boys to the zilla schools at 
fourteen instead of sixteen years of age. 

45. The* Deputy Inspectors are also desirous, if the sum for 
village schools is a fixed sum, to try two grades of shch schools, viz., 
one grade (as at present) 'at Rs ( 5 per month, and another at Rs. 2-8 
per month. I take it, the encouragement to these schools depends 
mainly on the gross amount given ; and sub-dividing the grants will 
greatly increase our present difficulty of efficient supervision. But the 
suggestion deserves, I think, forwarding to you. I have stopped a large 
number of suggestifins which ‘I do not think worth sending up: e.g., 
one, that there shall be- no limit of age whatever for the vernacular 
scholarships. 

46. I append, for your convenience, tho totals obtained by adding 
together Tahh**i£j II, and III in the several # district reports ; the totals 

, J^fBBSsSimnissionershi p of Dacca, the jOommissionership of Chittagong, 
and for the whole of the Educational South-East Division are given. 



TABLE I.— Statement of Schools in the South-East Division. 
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TABLE III. Race and Creed of Masters in Schools in the South-East Division. 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 

e 

DACCA DISTRICT. 

. . 5 lla D? cca > by reason of the number of its schools, is divided 
between three Deputy Inspectors of Schools ; their three districts taken 
together accuratehr mak$ up the administrative district of Dacca 

nara *'l , ap £TL Tab J e I- supplying the information called for by 
paragraph 4 of letter No. 1222 of (government of Bengal. ^ 


Tabee I. 


Class op Schools.^ 

< 

1 

■a 

CD 

O 

sS 

No.ofli asters. 

Amount ol 
fees A flnei 
realized. 

Amount of 
Govornm«j.j 
grant. 

, Local sub 
soription,&< 

] Total cost. 

it 

i:> 

0 * 

1 s 

. A 1 . 

! ij 

-5" 

, , (Government 

Higher Clue ... < Aided 

(.Unaided 

1 

5 

4 

10 

29 

60 

« 

6,239 6 0 
3,327 9 3 
10,887 £}6 

9,972 1 0 
2,190 7 1 

1 1, siCil 9 
2,295 10 0 

» 

15,211 7 0 
7,229 14 .4j 
13,327 3 9 

318 

482 

1,099 

254} 

326 

822 

(Government. 
Middle Class ... 1 Aided 
(.Unaided 

1 

113 

8 

6 

209 

16 

430 13 9 
7,111 10 0 
373 10 0 

183 2 3 
16,668 6 0 

12,032 16 3 
826 11 0 

000 0 0 
36,037 12 9 

^1,304 1 0 

140 

5,303 

444 

107* 

4,562 

263 

/'Government . 

::: 

(.Unaided 

21 

7 

27 

9 

7 

e 

812 16 6 
320 8 0 
276 6 0 

1.120 14 2 
163 6 0 

8 0 0 

490 0 7* 
182 1 0 
194 4 0 

2,188 14 0 
070 0 3 
601 0 0 

827 

327 

294 

620 

259 

208 

_ T ( Government . 

Normal ...<1 Aided 

^ (.Unaided 

• 

2 

6 

*325 15 9 

11,646 8 0 

0 8 3 

11,772 0 0 

104 

100 

. • ( Government 

Girls' ... 1 Aid«d 

Vs.. i .vCDafded 

io 

l 

ii 

1 

11 90 

608 2 0 

• 

378 8 0 
64 0 0 

941 7 3 

84 0 w 

179 

16 

128 • 

9 

t m 








• 

Total ... jl; 

80 3l 

80 |2 

8,839 0 3 1 

_ 

i2,300 14 0 li 

i 

8,300 11 10} *8 

1 

8,928 3 10} C 

1,068 7 

,649 


T bia 5 abI ? ( a * ! n °*ber districts) gives the* statistics only of the 
schools under inspection, ue., of schools which either have Government 
aid m some shape, pr hope to obtaip Government aid. Schools which 

iELsrjSJa? m •-* * L 

zr?” aisyt ass 
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Dacca Division — Dacca District. 

3. By a careful comparison of this return with* that of the 
preceding year, there appear to have boon' on 31st March 1872 
five schools less, but 475 scholars more in existence than on 31st March 
1871. This is not a numerically exact result, as it is a chance that some 
particular school placed itself under inspection and mado a return. or 
that it did not. But by going through the detailed returns I find that 
for this year under report there has been a small decrease- in the number 
of schools, but a large increase in th*c number of scholars. This increase 
is* in the sub-divisions of. Dacca and, Vikrampuf, Manikganj having 
remained stationary. 

One considerable cause of this increase must be attributed to the 
healthiness and prosperity of the zilla during the past year. In all my 
previous reports I have liad*to report the schools of «Dacca Zilla seri- 
ously interfered with by« u epidemic fever,” u cholera,” or somo other* 
sickness. This year no one complaint is made. 

4. The Deputy Inspectorship of Vikrampur is a small area, 

only two tlianas, and^tlie Deputy Inspector has consequently been ablo 
to hunt up the indigenous schools thoroughly. He is satisfied that his 
return of 41 pathsalas attended by l,D79.boys is an exhaustive one of 
everything worthy the name of a school m his district ; he thinks no 
pathsala of 15 boys or upwards can have escaped him. As«the inspected 
schools on this s.-ync area give 4,073 scholars, this return would aftbrd us 
(as a standard for comparison) that 20 per cent, qf the boys under tuition 
escape our usual numerical returns frorii schbols under inspection. It 
will be seen however that in Chittagong this percentage is much 
higher. And in Vikrampur this calculation does not take in the 
apprentices in shops in the bazars, who learn arithmetic and writing 
from the mohurirs. • # . • 

The Dacca Inspector has collected an account of 33 schools, con- 
taining 808 pupils not under inspection ; the number of boys in tli<^ 
inspected schools being 3,327. This gives nearly exactly tho same per- 
centage (20 per cent.) of pupils not inclutled in our ordinary statistical 
tables. Tho Deputy Inspector of Dacca has been ab 14” ' i >* o his 
return of these uninspected schools complete for Dacca town, and nearly 
comploto for tho school bearing porti<m,of his distinct. In the great 
northern jungly tract of Zilla Dacca there is reason to supposo there 
are many indigenous schools. 

Tho Deputy Inspector of Manikgauj has been transferred just at 
the end «f the olfieiM year, so that there is no return of uninspected 
schools for Manikganj Sub-division ; and I can only givo the informa- 
tion fragmentarily as above, and not for the district # as a whole. 


27 
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5. Taking the 0,658 boys in the inspected schools, the annexed 
table shows their race and creed :-r- 


Table II. 


Cuss of Schools. 



t Be NOAI.I8. 

OTH KBS, 

Ac. 

Total. 

Hindus, 
o c 

Mnhnm. 

madana. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Total. 

Chris- 

tians. 

/^Government... 


«.r 

288 

14 

10 

312 

6 

318 

Higher Glass ...{Aided 

... 

... 

489 

8 

6 

482 


483 

\ Unaided ... 


... 

991 

100 

8 

1,089 

— 

1,099 

f'Ouven.menrt... 



125 

1 21 

‘ 

146 


148 

Middle Class ... < Aided f .. 

... 

... 

4,9*7 

417 

39 

6,363 


6,368 

V. Unaided 


... 

384 



444 


444 

£ Government... 

... 








Vvtmarv ) Aided ... 


... 

640 

185 

2 

827 

.7.... 

827 

rnmnT y IPuthsala ... 


... 

281 

46 


827 


327 

vUnaide^ 

... 

... 

184 

96 


294 


294 

£ Government... 

... 


161 


IS 

164 


164 

Normal ...< Aided ... 

... 








( Unaided ... 

..i 

... 







('Government... 






1 



Girls* „. tabled 

... 

### 

169 

4 

6 

179 


179 

(.Unaided 

... 

... 



15 

16 

...... 

16 


tfol^l 


8,589 

961 

112 

9,662 

6 

9,668 


The abstract is — 
Hindus 

MuhmnnuidaiiB 
Christians ... 


• • • 

• •• 


8,580 
95 L 
118 




9,653 


No detailed return of the racd and creed of the 318 boys in the 
Dacca collegiate school is given *in the annual report ; they are thereiore 
omitted in the detailed return. 

6. Taking the 9,658 boys in the inspected schools, their social 
distribution is shown in detail in the tabular statement appended. The 
abstract result is — * 


Of the higher classes 
middle „ 
lower • 


99 

97 


• »« 


I 

••• 


42 

6,534 

3,082 
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Dacca Division — Dacca District . 


7. The race and creed of the masters is shown in the annexed 
table : — • 


Table III. 



% 

BSNQA&ISf 

* 

OTHBB8 f 

&0. 

Total. 

UC.A8S OF SCHOOLS. 


Muham- 

madans. 





• 

Hindus. 

Christians. 

•Total. 

• 

Christians 



. 

('Government 

* 8 

• 

1 


9 

*1 

10 

Higher Class 

... J Aided 


... 

• »« 

29 


29 

C Unaided 

45 

6 # 

... 

50 

• 

50 


( Government 

5 



5 


5 

Middle Class 

... < Aided a 

205 


4 
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i Unaided 

18 

... 


MS 

18 


/Government # ...* 





sea 


Primary ... 

3 Aided ... ... 

# - ) P*thsala 

20 

9 


1 

27 

9 


27 

9 


{Unaided 

7 

... 

... 

0 

!.. 

7 * 


f Government 

4 


2 



6 

normal ... 

... 1 Aided 

... 

... 

... 

~ 1 




C Unaided 

... 

• - . 

... 


• AS 

ess 


( Government .- 

• •a 


* # ... 

I 


tee 

Girls' ... 

... J Aided ... ... 

10 

• •• 

1 

n 

ass 

11 


V. Unaided 

... 


1 

i 

r ... 

i 

1 


# Total ... 

364 

6 

9 

379 

1 

380 


• 



• 





The monopoly of the trade of tuition by the Hindus arises from 
the fact that the Muhammadans rarely qualify themselves for the duties of 
teachers. There is not a single Muhammadan (out of 150 boys) study- * 
ing in the Dacca normal school. Very fe^sr Muhammadans pass the First 
Arts or B.A. Degree Examinations so as to qualify themselves for the 
post of English teacher. All the masters at the school kept by^Khajeh* 
Abdool Gunny* at his private cost are Hindus. 

The Muhammadan teachers are disfributed as under : — One B.A. 
holding the post of second muster of the Pogose School ; •t‘oif>V)mployed 
as maulvis in the higher class schftols ; the rest are gurus merely. 

8. The Dacca collegiate school tnlucatcs 318 boys at a cost of 
Rs. 9,972-1-6 to Government ; the fee raised being lls. 5,239-6-0. It 
should however be added that the collegiate school educates a largo 
body of the vernacular scholars gratis as part of their scholarships, and 
that if the collegiate School were to take credit for the schooling fees of 
these against the Vernacular Scholarship Fund, the Dacca collegiate 
school fee receipts would be increased by some Rs. JJ,000. 

9. The number of students irt yie law class attached to the 
Dacca College has been 76, and the fees raised from them Rs. 4,545 : 
the expenditure attending the law class has been Rs. 2,306-14-1. 
Government has thus netted thereon^ Rs. .2,238-1-11 for the year ; and 
so long as the present regulations arc continued, this seems a source 
of income that Government may depend on as permanent. 
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10. Tlio ^following account of the surveying class lately opened 
in connection with the Dacca College is copied from the Principal’s 
report : — 

“ A surveying class was formed on the 20th March, the number 
of students in the class P bcing then 36. At the present time, the 
22nd April, the number is 81. Of theso 22 aro teachers in the 
schools of Dacca, 12 aro connected with public offices, and 41 aro 
candidates for employment in the ’public service. Very few of tho 
general department have joined the surveying class, for they fear 
the effect of any departure from the course laid clown by tho 
University upon their prospects of success at tho examinations.” 

It appears further that the teacher has been instructed to adhere 
Strictly to the course of study for tho Subordinate Executive Service, 
r as laid down in the Notification of Government dated 3rd October 1871, 
and that no fee is charged. 

Orders have been issued for the supply of teachers at the Govern- 
ment cost, and theopening of similar classes at Barisal and Mymcnsing. 
I am told that the classes will be well filled and will be worked 
much as the class already opened at Dacca. I may however remark 
that when I was called upoil to report on tin introduction of surveying 
into the zill* schools, I did not foresee tho form the question would 
take, nor did I understand correctly what His Honor intended to do. 

11. Proceeding tq the nine other higher class schools of Zilla 
Dacca, I propose only to 'continent on theso so far as to combat tho 
strictures of the Collector. 

In paragraph 10 the Collector remarks : Ci I find that few boys when 
they reach a certain standard of education are-willing to take anything 
but kalam pesba, f<?r which many aro utterly unfit.” 

This is quite, true : but are tho high caste boys, who may be totally 
<frec from the demoralization of Government education, willing to work 
as artisans, or at any kind of productive labor ? Assuming that tho 
quantity of unproductive laboi^ competing for employment is now exces- 
sive in Bengal, I doubt if education has anything to do with the 
number of competitors. The head-master of tho Dacca normal school 
holds indeed an exactly contrary c pinion : he holds that it is only amongst 
the most liberally educated high casto men that we can hope to induce 
any to lead the way in leaping over tho rules of casto. I confess that 
tho high caste uneducated hangers on of landholders in tho villages, 
appear to mo at least as difficult to induce to°cngago in any useful 
work, as tho most unfortunate failures that could be pointed at as results 
of high class education. It is no doubt true that a low caste man 
who, succeeds in obtaining a high class education wishes to occupy a 
- better social position on that' account ; but the number of such men 
is unfortunately at present very small indeed. If it were greater, and 
the road to wealth and honor were really open to every man in this 
country, there would perhaps be less difficulty in creating among tho 
masses the nmch-longcd-for tasto for education. 
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12. The Collector thinks the Government aid giveit to the Bangla 
Bazar school a waste of money. 

This school may be considered almost an eleemosynary institution ; 
it enables a large number of poor boys to get a good education. It is 
on this wise gxactly on a par with the Rashbehari School in Sylhefc, but 
the Rashbehari School directly competes with { and increases the cost to 
Government of ) the zilla school, whereas it is in the opinion of the 
Principal that the Bangla # Bazar stdiooi does not in the least compete 
with the Dacca collegiate school. • 

The case of the Bangla Bazai? school is so far rather a stronger 
one than that of the Rashbehari School. However, the Director of 
Public Instruction, about a year ago, under the financial pressure of 
the budget orders, had determined to withdraw slid both from the 
Rashbehari School and from the Bangla Bazar school. The Ilash 8 
behari School then appealed to His Honor, who decided that aid should 
not be withdrawn from it, 

13. The Collector thinks it absurd to support by a Government 

grant a higher class'* English school at Teghoria,* which is only two 
miles from the sudder gluit. • 9 

There is a school between Teglioria and 'Dacca, and therefore I infer 
the Collector’s objection to be not against maintaining t^e school, but 
against the class of school. 

I must explain (and I have done it nearly in every district report) 
that whether this is a higher class or middle class school is little more 
than a question of terms. If it were classed as a middle class school, 
it would claim under the grant-in-aid rules rather more money than it 
gets now. About ten per cent, of the boys only are in the two first 
classes at Teglioria, and the remaining 90 per cent, foym now a large 
middle class school. But it will be ol flee ted the "highly-paid masters 
kept, expend all their time on the two first classes, and the rest of the 
school is neglected. To this the reply is that, in the country school?, 
reading as higher class schools, the Glasses from the third downwards 
form a better middle class school than is to be found among, the merely 
“ middle class schools.” Practically at Teglioria (and simithr schools) 
they get a well-qualified head-mas tqp, and the. mere fact of being a 
higher class school, gives a spirit to a village school*; and though they 
generally fail in passing boys through the Entrance Examination, they 
make schools far above the average of minor scholarship schools. 

In # making these statements I should add that the whole pressure 
which* the Educatip.il Department can bring to bear on these village 
schools is, (and has beSn ever since I have known Dacca) to induce the 
school managers in villages to ^ortfent themseltes with middle class 
schools and give up the higher class schools. Mr. VV. S. Atkinson 
has always inculcated this view ; but if the Collector of Dacca \yill 
make the proposal to the people at Teglioria, Kalipara, Baliati, &c., to 
lower the class of their school, hfc will, I am sure, find that . they will 
resist most strenuously. 
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14. This 1 leads me to the suggestion of the Collector that in 
certain higher class schools the Education Department should take away 
their grants, and distribute the money among schools of a lower class. 

I may remark in passing that at present transfers of this kind are 
precluded by His Honor’s No. 1275 of 13th April 1872. r 

But, further, in the grant-in-aid system, the Educational Depart- 
ment cannot determine what class of schools shall spring up. In the 
case of many of those higher class schools* the managers, as the 
Collector states, keep them as a matter of family pride : and if they are not 
allowed to keep a school classed as higher , they will give not a pice to 
any school at all. These schools practically do the work of middle and 
even of lower class schools, and it becomes a “ question” whether we 
are to refuse to avajl ourselves of money support ottered for education 
cu such terms. It must be recollected that ti\e managers, who class their 
school as higher instead of middle, obtain a smaller proportion of Govern- 
ment money. The grant to Teghoria is Its. 30 per month only : they 
might ask more if they classed themselves as middle class. Moreover, 
by classing itself as higher class, the school sacrifices voluntarily the 
precious right of competing for. minor scholarships. 

15. I proceed to the middle class education. The Collector sums 
up : — “ It is doubtful if it is right to spend nearly seven times as much 
on these middle class schools as we do on primary education.” 

I should explain once more that a school is classed, as middle class if 
the first class reads up to the scholarship standard. Taking these 
middle class Vikrampur schools, at least 80 per cent, of the boys, are 
reading in the third and lower classes, that is, the standard of a primary 
school. Indeed a large majority of our middle schools have actually 
an attached pathsala, and a- great majority of the boys may never 
intend in such schools to read beyohd the elements and never do. It is 
rather a weakness of these Vikrampur circle schools, that they tend to 
exhibit a‘ small but excellent head taught by the circle pundit for 
competing for scholarships, a very largo but somewhat neglected tail 
taught writing by the gurus and no middle. 

If I Here recasting the figures ii? table No. I. above, so as to 
show not the expense on primly schools, but the expense on pri- 
mary education, I * should be inclined to carry, at least, two-thirds 
of the expense on middle schools to primary education. The figures 
would then stand — 

• Its. 

Total middle education ... ... 12,300 

„ pri mary education ... ... 21 ,000 

The fact is, that' there is no deficiency in the proportion of pri- 
mary education ottered the people by the Government education 
system; but the pupils who avail themselves ol\the otter mainly are tho 
young children of the middle or lower middle classes, and not the masses. 

16. I am not sure that I understand the remark of the Collector 
that, “he considers the remarks of* the Deputy Inspector of Vikrampur 
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regarding the ability of teachers, very damning to the system.” 
The Deputy Inspector of Vikrampiy, in the passages alluded to, is, 
as I understand, commenting on the deficiencies of those gurus, who 
are quite independent of Government influence, the old indi- 
genous pathwila gurus ; and the Deputy Inspector of Vikrampnr 

E roceeds to show how by bringing tlio Governtnent education system to 
ear on these gurus, their attainments might be improved. 

17. The Collector remarks (ifi his concluding ^paragraph 19) : — u It 
would appear that the masses are willijig to be taught, if we give them 
the education they want in the* way they want it.” 

I believe the case to be this : a very large number of»village schools 
can be established, and can be filled with boys. In these the people 
practically pay nothing, ami the Government everything ; and this is 
“ the way the people \yaqt education.” Hut of the largo number of 
boys who would fill such schools, I believe few would be ryots or fisher- 
men ; they would be the same classes who in the main fill our present 
low class schools. , s 

18. I need not follow the Collector through his remarks on the 
report of the Manikganj snb-divisiort : it.is, no doubt., true that in a town 
a higher class school can be made self-supporting, because it is really a 
higher class school, and the boys even in the lowest classes hope to read 
up to the University Entrance Examination. Rut. in the country a higher 
class school is really a middle class school, with one, two, rarely so 
many as five, boys reading on in the firfet two classes ; and it would be 
perfectly impracticable to levy a fee in the lower classes of these schools 
that would make them self-supporting as higher class schools. The real 
truth at Ballati is, that it is a village middle class school, and that in 
order to maintain the dignity of bis school and hjmsolf, the zemindar 
has actually come into Dacca, and hired a boy from the Pogose School to 
go and read his last year at Raliati as his Entrance Class. 

19. Many of the general questions regarding vernacular scholar- 
ships, &c., raised by the Collector of Dstcca, I propose to treat of iij my 
divisional report, and therefore do not load my district*report herewith. 
But in conclusion I feel bound t*> record my dissent from the'TJollector’s 
assumption that “ it docs not do good Jto give a mqn a better education 
than ho requires or wants.” 

I need not argue this abstract question here, as all these first prin- 
ciples require heavy treatment to be dealt with satisfactorily : there is a 
deal of # prcliminary* work in getting the piles down very deep before 
argunffentativo superstructure can safely be got up. I have myself a 
distinct recollection of considerable pressure being put upon me to 
induce me to Jearn more than f wanted in those days. Perhaps the 
Collector was a very bookish boy, but ? should not have thought it. 

20. The subject of female education remains nearly where it was : 
the girls are married most frequentlyby.il years of age, and rarely after 
12. This limits what can be effected by girls’ schools. In Vikrampur 
sub-division the number of girls at school has been reduced from 
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114 to 58 during the year, which result the Denuty Inspector attributes 
to u private disagreement and the general apathy of the people towards 
female education."’ In Manikganj sub-division there never have been 
any girls’ schools. In Dacca one school of new and more hopeful descrip- 
tion has been opened at Hjmchadi, where a high caste wcll-connected 
married lady, resident in % tlie village^ has commenced teaching a class in 
her own house. She has already 17 gfirls attending, of whom two are of 
1 6, and one of 14, years of a^e. Thei school is open to inspection (receiv- 
ing Rs. 10 per month Trom tue ci^cle^fund), ajid two of these elder girls 
(of course married) responded to the Deputy Inspector’s viva voce ques- 
tions. The Deputy Inspector, nevertheless, says it is in his opinion 
utopian to hope that any relaxation of the rules which govern native 
society will ever be accepted. • 

« 21. The Deputy "Inspectors of both Da#c$ and Vikrampur accord- 

ingly urge the system of zenana examination by circulation of printed 
questions, which has been tried in Dacca, Barisal, and My mousing.' 
This system outrages the prejudices of Hindus less perhaps than any other 
proposed ; but even under this plan the orthodox party laid a plot and 
managed to get hold of and destroy & quantity of the examination papers. 
The plan is perhaps calculated to rouse a little ambition in the female 
mind, and soefar deserves countenance. The two Deputy Inspectors go 
further and urge that it should receive Government aid, in money. In 
my opinion no plan for, female education is of any use that does not 
involve delaying marriage/ Fdl* Government to subscribe to a zenana 
examination scheme, is virtually for Government to accept the imprison- 
ment of women. 

22. For extending education among the cultivating classes (main- 
ly the Muliammadaijs) , the -Deputy Inspectors of Vikrampur and Dacca 
.♦recommend a wide extension of the village school system to create 
ijpkools, and at the same time the creation of a new class of scholarships 
of small Value (He. 1 and lis. 2 per month), to bo competed for at such 
schoqls. This amounts of course to Government paying both teachers 
and pupils.; and if the scholarships were < strictly limited to genuino 
ryots, I think it would succeed in proportion to the scale on which 
it was adapted. Bjit unless v^ry strict social restrictions were imposed 
on the competition for such scholarships, I doubt if the ryots would 
carry them off. 

23. The three Deputy Inspectors have drawn comparisons between 

the indigenous patlisalas and the Government lowdr class schools, and 
they think that the indigenous patlisalas are more attractive^ to the 
masses than the schools more or less controlled* by Government. The 
reasons are : — # # m 

1st. — The indigenous gurft is supposed to keep school from 
5 a.m. to 11 a.m., and again from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. A boy attends 
the guru about two hours per 4icm, and chooses the two hours most 
convenient to him. The" Government pathsala sits from 11 a.m. to 
4 p.m., and the boys are expected to attend the whole time. The 
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plan of the 9 indigenous guru allows the boys to earn their daily 
oread as well as to attend school; # while the Government plan does 
not give them time even to get breakfast without upsetting the rules of 
life of a poor family. 

On this difficulty I may remark that jhere is no arbitrary rule 
for Government schools ; they are to sit at the faost convenient nours ; 
and in fact many of the Government 9 pathsalas sit at the same hours as 
do the indigenous pathsalag. * » 

2nd . — In the indigenous pathsalas the bOys learn only what 
they consider profitable ; in the •Government pathsala they are generally 
compelled to spend some time in geography and history^ which they 
reckon as time spent on amusements. 

On this I may observe »that if the Education Department meddles 
with a pathsala, it has hi^iej to been with the object of improving it.* 
This improvement has no doubt in the circle schools often been carried 
so far as to* make the school ill adapted to the wants of the masses. 

3rd . — The disciplpie in the Government pathsalas is very much 
stricter than in the indigenous pathsalas, where a boy Srops in, sits down 
where he likes, and walks off when h© is tired. 

24. The Deputy Ins^ctor of Dacca remarks on the great change 
which is being caused in the indigenous pathsalas by the competition of 
the improved paihsalas. In the old-fashioned guru pathsala you hardly 
saw a book ; in tne present unaided pathsalas you see nearly every boy 
with a bundle of books, and moreover thtese in "as thoroughly Sanskrit- 
izedr Bengali as those used in any school. Not only are many of the # 
new independent gurus boys educated in our schools, who teach entirely 
on our methods; but many of the old gurus have discarded u practice ’ 1 9 
and teach Rule of Three, &c., all upon strictly European, methods. 

25. The Deputy Inspector, Manikganj, remarks that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to show any abstract causes why the Muhammadans are t 
less given to education than Hindus. He doubts whether custom and 9 
fashion have not a great deal to do with it, and records (he particularly 
states that he does not accept} the opinion of an intelligent JMussalman on 
the subjeot, who said it was the simplest matter imaginable. Any 
Muhammadan would sooner be a tailo# ^lian a wretched school pundit, 
and sooner be a khansama than a Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

26. The Dacca normal school is not under any of the Deputy 

Inspectors, and is therefore not noticed in their reports, nor by the 
Collecter. # • 

Th^ Dacca normal school may be considered as the only high 
•* class vernacular school ^n East Bengal. The number of pupils at the 
end of the year was 150, of whom* one-third were* pay-students. The 
number of pupils passed the final examination for pundits during the 
year was 17, and they all obtained teacherships. It is shown by the 
head-master that for the last ten years very nearly all the scholarship- 
holding pupils of this school have taken to* teaching as their profession, 
and are now serving as pundits. 

i8 
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The present head-master, Dinanath Sen, received over charge of the 
school in the beginning of January last. 

The study of Sanskrit has been prohibited in this school, and 
Dinanath Sen proposes to extend considerably the teaching of sur- 
veying. The boys in th^ school study trigonometry, (which it is the duty 
of the head-master to teach in Bengali out of an English book, now 
Todhunter), so that they are in a position to learn surveying to much 
better purpose than The zilla school Boys. I examined the school in April 
1872 and found that the first cla^s ljas been taken through a good part 
of Todhunter’s Mensuration, and that tKey can plot fairly to scale, and 
find areas of plane figures. There has been the difficulty that the 
school does not contain a single desk or table on which plotting can be 
done. The class has not yet been able to take the field, as the 
^instruments have not'arrived, but they are now on their way. 

Babu Dinanath Sen is an amateur carpenter himself, and has 
taken great interest in mechanics and machines. During the three 
months he has beqn at the school he has formed*, a voluntary carpentry 
class among the normal school pupils, who have out of school hours 
gained through the instruqtions of an old native carpenter (a good work- 
man) some notion of handling the elementary tools, saw, hammer, chisel, 
plane, gimlet) and of making neat work. ' This it must be understood has 
been amateur work altogether; but Dinanath Sen has forwarded a plan 
for attaching to this class some regular apprentices to be educated into 
working carpenters, and His Honor has lately been pleased to approve this. 

The normal school is filled mainly bv the very poor boys ‘who 
pass successfully the vernacular scholarship examination, but whose 
means do not enable .them to carry on their education in the higher 
class English schools. One ofjthe difficulties at the normal school is, that 
the boys cannot afford to provide themselves properly with books ; they 
^depend largely on the oral teaching of the masters and on their note-books. 

The boys being very poor, and their prejudices having been loosened 
in .their hold on them by thb benefit of a superior education, they 
supply ^classtwhence cheap draughtsmen c and surveyors, and possibly 
even carpenters, may be obtained. Instead of narrowing th# usefulness 
of this school, I should like to, sue it developed into a sort of vernacular 
college for East Bengal, and attended by a great number of students 
besides those who intend to making teaching their profession. 

Letter from D. R. Lyall , Esq. } Officiating w Cotlector of D&%a y to the 

Inspector of Schools , South-East Division , <J)acca . Dated Dacca, the 
13 th.May, 1872. 

, I received the reports oY Dacca and Vikrampur on 1st May, and 
went over the greater part on 3rd. That of Manikganj lias not been 
sent, and the Deputy Inspectpr being new, knows nothing of his district. 

2. The previous Deputy Inspector has, 1 am told, been called on 
to subin^ the report. 
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3. In both the districts of which reports have been received, 
there is an increase in the number of scholars notwithstanding the 
transfer of a number of schools to Manikganj. 

4. Education in the Dacca circle seems to be in a healthy state. 
Of the five higher class schools four are unaided by Government, and 
with the exception of Khajeh Abdoel Gunny’s (C.S.I.) school which is 
free, the other three are practically self-supporting; as. out of the 
total amount of receipts aH but Rs. 239 are from fijes and fines. 

5. This shows, I think, qpnclnsively that the natives of this dis- 

trict, or at least of the town, can, and will pay for. a high class English 
education, as I have always considered they ought to* do ; and the 
grant to the Bangla Bazar school appears to be a waste of money, which 
could be better applied elsewhere. • 

6. The middle class schools are expensive to Government. Much* 
more so in proportion than any other class. It appears to me that it 
is doubtful if it is right to. spend nearly seven times as much on higher 
education in these micklle class schools as we do on .primary education. 
I have a strong opinion that a higher education should be paid for, 
and only specially clever boys receive* siwh an education free by 
obtaining scholarships, froril which, howevei’J they should pay the full fees. 

7. The amount locally raised for primary schools • seems satis- 

factory, and in»this circle about one-third of the whole educated are 
shown as belonging to the lower classes. # . 

8. The Deputy Inspector urges an increase of scholarships, but 
it is a grave question whether there are not already enough scholar- 
ships for all really clever boys, who wish to rise and are naturally fitted 
to do so. 

9. The Deputy Inspector admits that 95 per cdht. of the boys 
remain* at school solely in the hope of scholarships, and from what I 
have seen of the result of examinations, it is a question whether many* 
of these boys would not have been doing better if learning ‘some trade. 

10. It is a delicate question ; but X find that few boys, when they 
reach a certain standard of 'education, are willing to take to, anything 
but kalam pesha , for which many* arc utterly unfit. 

11. The suggestion in pages #4* and 45, regarding age limit 
appears to me utterly wrong ana unfair, and will, I hope, meet with 
no encouragement. 

12. In the Yikrampur circle education is certainly more com- 

mon thj«i in any part of Bengal. The whole circle consists of two 
thanas and an outpost j(I believe), and there are more scholars than 
in most zillas. . , 

13. Here,* as opposed to 'DaccS, Jjiglier class schools do not pay. 
I do not see how they can. One, that of Kalipara, is worthy of helj>, 
because it is far from Dacca, and boys of that locality may have diffi- 
culties in obtaining education in tfie town, but it is otherwise with 
Teghoria. 1 1 is just two miles from the sudder gh&t of Dacca, and it seems 
absurd to have a high class school where Jjoys are stated jp fail for 
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want of proper books, when they have every advantages two miles off. 
The number of teachers in these tvyo schools also seems excessive. 

14. From the nature of the population of Vikrampur, there are 
necessarily a large number of middle class schools while, 1 regret to 
seo there are practically no primary schools except pa/lisalas, which, 
however, educate over l,udO boys. 

15. There is no doubt, therfi are a great many respectable men • 
of good family in ‘Vikrampur, whtf cannot afford to pay highly for 
education; but there are also many who can afford to pay more than 
they do, and who are unfairly burdening the’ country with part of the 
expense of a good education for their children. 

16. The Deputy Inspector’s remark on pages 6 and 7 regarding 
the ability of teachers is, I think, very dairning to the system. We 
‘are, in fact, insisting on qualifications in the boys which they have no 
means of obtaining, and there must be something wrong in this. 

17. I noto that the Vikrampur agrees with the Dacca Deputy 
Inspector regarding the increase of scholarships and age, and I have 
already expressed hiy opinion, but in this as id all else I have said I 
wish to be considered as an outsider, who, with but little knowledge of 
the working of the educational system, sees, its results, and is dissatis- 
fied with them without knowing how to better the system. I have, 
therefore, criticised each point that has appeared to me to be weak. 

18. It is clear, however, in spite of much thift is not wholly 
satisfactory, that education is increasing, and that even the lower classes, 
particularly in the Dacca Division, are being touched. 

19. Looking at the Dacca Inspector’s remarks in page 51 and 

following pages, it would appear that the masses are willing to be 
taught, if we give them' the education they want in the way they want 
it, and the suggestions thrown but on this point by both Inspectors seem 
valuable. * 

On the Manikgnnj Deputy Inspector's Report from Mr. Lyall's 
. second letter. 

This . is the most backward part “of the district as regards 
education, both in numbers and quality, when its population is taken 
into consideration.* *. '* 

There are, actually, fewer schools in the north of the district, but the 
population there is very sparse, while in this district, it is rather dense. 

The Muhammadans are excessively ignorant; and though many 
call themselves Ferajees, they are in many respects half-Hinduo, 

The Deputy Inspector’s remarks, regaining the high schools, 
seem worthy of attention. It seem^ hard on the general tax-payer, 
that schools should be kepf^ ttp “to satisfy the ambition of the 
managers rather than supply the wants of the people as a Scotch- 
man 1 am accustomed to see cheap education ; but it does seem going 
too far to give an education, such ap is afforded by a higher class school 
for Rs. 5 a year, as is done at the Baliati school, where the highest fee is 
eight ann$s a month, and thqre are, I presume, two months’ holidays. 
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As I remarked in going over the Dacca Inspector’s report, I see 
Ho reason why higher class schools should not be self-supporting. 

They are so when they are required ; it is only when such schools 
are established in excess of the demand that they require propping 
by Government. • # 

The middle class schools seeip also, as a rule, in a bad state in 
this division, and, judging by thq remarks of the Deputy Inspector, 
it is a low class of education that is in demand hefe. 

This district does not, like .Vikram pur, supply teachers, Govern- 
ment officers, and vakeels to half Bengal. It is rather a district 
of khansamahs and agricultural laborers, and a lower fclass education 
is in demand ; and this is, what it appears to me, Government should 
afford. ‘ • 

It does not do good* to give a man a better education than he 
requires or wants ; and I would suggest to the Inspector of Schools 
that he Should look into the state of the middle and higher class 
schools, and transfer# the surplus grants to schoqjs of a lower class, 

such as afford an education suited to the future wauts^of the boys. 

• • 

DISTRICT FARIBPUR. 

1. The present report includes the area of the Faridpur adminis- 
trative district? The area under the Faridpur Deputy Inspector of 
Schools coincides tvith this except that i$ does cot include Pangsa Thana 
lately transferred to this administrative district. 

2. The annexed table (Table No. I) gives the information required 
by paragraph 4 of Government letter No. 1222 : — 

Table I. 
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I should explain that this is a classification according to schools 
and not according to scholars. The' hoys writing on plantain leaves in 
the lowest classes of a middle class school swell the numbers of the boys 
in middle class schools : and the girls reading in pathsalas (39 in num- 
ber) are included in the 5?9. boys reading in primary schools. 

3. The annexed table (Table I() shows the race and creed of the 
boys : — 

Tasle.II. . 



4. The printed form appended to this district report gjves the 
social position of the boys. The abstract result is — % 

Of the upphr class * 0 

„• middle „ • * 1,316 

lower •„ ... ... 994 


Unknown 


2,311 
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The table (Table III) here given shews the race an 3. creed of the 
teachers. • 


Table III. 
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5. The zilla school has attained under the present head-master a 

very satisfactory standard : and the numbers are iy oro» already than the 
house can accommodate. As Government has just issued its decision 
concerning the school-house, it is perhaps not proper for me to add any 
comments to the remarks of the Collector on the subject beyond statinor 
that his opinion is fully shared by the Local Committee of public 
Instruction. • • 

The Local Committee of Riblic Instruction, in their annual report 
give some interesting analyses of thfe .pupils. It appears that 58 per 
cent, of the boys in tue zilla school are natives of the district and 42 per 
cent, denizens, doubtless mainly the children of pleaders and Govern- 
ment servants. The average age of the boys in the several classes is 
given^iz. * 

1st class. 2nd class. ^Jrd class. 4th class. 6th class. 6th class. 7th class. 

17* 17 15* .14| 14 , 12 10* 

6. The inspected schools give bojs and girls at school 2,311 out of 
a population according to the last census of 880,000. The Deputy- 
Inspector says that the indigenous gurus are in this district mostly old 
men who cannot earn a livelihood by any other means, that their 
pathsalas are so small and so ephemeral mat it is quite impossible to 
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form any statistical account of them. He thinks the Muhammadan 
teaching* by muushis of despicable, amount and confined merely to the 
inculcation of a few senseless or -injurious superstitions and his opinion 
is fully borne out by the remarks of the Collector in his report hereto 
appended. In this admirable report of the state of so-callod Muhamma- 
dan indigenous education* the fact is brought out that it is of so 
thoroughly unsound a character that it is quite useless to think of 
building any useful system of education on siich a foundation. This is 
quite my own view of the munslii and maulyi education. 

7. There remains the indigenous education obtained by the Hindu 
trader boys mostly Shalias. In most cases their parents send them to 
sugar-factories or shops where in return for their labor, they pick up from 
the gomastas the elements of writing and accounts. That the trader 
parents mostly prefer this plan even when a regular school is conve- 
niently close both the Deputy Inspector and the Collector attribute to 
the close-fistedness of the Shaba class. 

8 . Making every allowance under these heads the Local Committee 
of Public Instruction estimate that we have not more than 3,000 boys at 
school out of 80,000 who ought to be at school. In my former 
visits to Faridpur I have "found the schools < generally in a very poor 
condition : thq number of boys in the circle schools even has always been 
very small. The description by the Collector of the two great classes 
the Chandals and Muhammadans which make up the population of the 
district offers an explanation why the district is so much behindhand 
in education to Jessore on the one hand and to Yikrampur on the other. 

9. The Collector criticises the headings of the tabular return of 
social position drawn out and used by the Education Department. He 
considers it putg far too many into the middle (instead of lower) class 
of society especially where it chibs all jotedars holding land less than 
Rs. 3,000 annually into one dlass and that the middle. 

• The* Deputy Inspector has reported on the same subject and has 
analyzed minutely the circle school boys’ social position : he can con- 
fidently say that of their parents 116 classed as jotedars, not even 
16 get sb much as Rs. 300 a year even from their estates : many of 
them get only Rs. 40 a year or even less. 

Still, I take it that such jotedars would not be considered exactly 
to form the masses, and I believe the educational classification of 
social position was drawn with the greatest ,care so as not to show 
more mass education than genuinely exists. * 

10. The Collector remarks that either circle schools or Village 
schools are well adapted for spreading education among the masses 
and that the invention of no nev r t/pe of school is necessary to reach 
them. All that is necessary for the spread of the village schools is 
that Government should find more money. This is what I. have 
urged frequently elsewhere. The Collector proceeds to speak of com- 
pulsory education : on this matter I*reserve my remarks for my general 
divisional report as they apply to 9 II. 
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11. The Chandals are .it is clear much the more hopeful part of 
the Faridpur population for educational progress. The Muhammadans 
will be very difficult to deal with observes the Collector. The Local 
Committee of JPublic Instruction observe that it is not surprising that the 
lower classes of Muhammadans continue to fejbct every form of useful 
education provided while the riche* members of their community con- 
tinue to set them so bad an example. This is the view which the 
educated Muhammadans lfave always pressed upon me : they at least 
accept thoroughly the infiltration view/upon education. 

* 12. The one girls’ school is in .Faridpur station, to which the 

Government officials send their female infants up to eleven or occasion- 
ally twelve years of age. , 

The Collector enforces concerning the advantages of encouraging^ 
the girls reading in tin* Boys’ schools what I have urged for several 
years. # . 

The only girls we get in our girls’ schools are so young that, if not 
in school they are playlhg with the boys. In a girls^school there is no 
object, no discipline : the pundit is caselesg what the girls learn and the 
only way of providing that they are not Aeglected in school, is by 
arranging that they shall* sit iu class witfi the boys. The number of 
girls already attending the Faridpur primary aided schools (39) shows 
. that there can ^»e no real prejudice on the part of the people against 
£• the plan. It is of bourse a highly economical, one, for the mixed school 
I cosjs Government no more than a boys’ school. 

13. The Collector lias fallen into some slight error in thinking 
that the Education Department gives “ head-money” for boys but not 
for girls. The fact is no part of our payment is given by head-money : 
but we encourage the pundits in every way to* get girls into the 
inspected schools of every class and I always show special favor to all 
pundits who succeed in so doing. Every girl counts as a boy in the* 
numerical strength of the pathsala. . 

But the custom of the country is that a schooling fee is paid by 
every boy, but no schooling fe^p is got for a girl. This doubtless is 
what the Collector refers to. The gurij thus has no interest in getting 
girls into his pathsala, except so far* as it increases his numerical 
strength and may please the Deputy Inspector. 

I think we might perhaps attempt something here. I would 
suggest that for evpry * girl who attains to reading easy Bengali, 
writings and the first four simple rules of arithmetic, Government 
* should pay a substantial prize, say Rs. 10 at least. The Education 
Department may in each case decide who is to get the money : in village 
pathsalas it will* be the guru of course y in other cases where there is 
more than one teacher employed some division would be necessary. In 
making this suggestion I calculate the number of girls would for 
many years be so very fow that the Department will be able 
easily to carry out the payment by result plan: it will be possible 
that is to examine fully every girl* in respect of whom «a teacher 

29 
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claims his Rs. 10. Secondly, I assume in fixing Its. 10, or even Rs. 20, 
that Government will get at least" double as much for its money as it 
gets now for its grant-in-aid to girls’ schools. Lastly I think we may 
assume that it is unnecessary at first to provide any particular fund on 
which these u rewards fer ‘passed girls” need bo budgeted : tho sum 
spent will be insignificant I fear, and for the present may be thrown on 
the circle funds or oq the departmental general savings. 

14. The Collector remarks on the distribution of the Engineering 
and Medical College scholarships '. — 

"With the Engineering College scholarships I have nothing to do. 

As to the Medical College scholarships, so far from Dacca and 
Vikrampur getting too largo a share, they would probably get all if I 
distributed these scholarships strictly by examination : but I do distribute 
them somewhat arbitrarily so as to give ektia encouragement to the 
outlying districts. 

In each year I have only three scholarships and two free student- 
ships in the licentiate class to distribute. At the last distribution, no 
Vikrampur boy got anything and only one Dacca boy. Out of a 100 
candidates there were but tbo Muhammadans and as this Muhammadan 
Dacca boy was a well-qualified candidate I awarded him this scholar- 
ship on that ground. 

Front W. S. Wells, Esq., Collector of Faridpur, to the Inspector of Schools 

South-East Circle, Dacca. 

In accordance with Government letter No. 1222, dated 8th ultimo 
I have the honor to transmit tho reports of the three Deputy Inspectors 
of Schools havirlg reference to several portions of this district under their 
supervision (one has already Jbeen sent to you with a separate report) 
.also a report for the whole district embodying the information which 
these several returns supply. r 

.2. The larger part, in short almost the whole of the zilla, is under 
Babu R«j Moliifn De, and Pangsa and the small tract under the Backer- 
ganj officer should be added to this major portion of the district to allow 
of one Deputy Inspector for the whole of it. 

3. In the column of remarks I have added the yearly cost of 
education of each pupil and the portion borne by Government. 

4. The schools under Babu Kristo Nath Banqrjea appear in a very 
unsatisfactory condition generally. I forward you tho copy of, his re- 
port No. 204 addressed to the Inspector of Schools North Central Divi- 
sion, which he. has sept me for information together with copy of my 
letter to the Inspector of Schoojp, North Central Division. 

5. In order to give you a fair view of the progress of education in 
the district I have the pleasure to add a table shewing the population 
reported by the last census in each thana and tho percentage being 
educated in schools or pathsalas supported or aided by Government 
or by private means entirely. 
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6. Unfortunately Faridpur is mainly peopled by Muhammadans 
who occupy the north and Namashudras or Chandals who inhabit the 
south. 

7. Both races are averse to education the former from' prejudice 
and bigotry uhless it assimilates with their tpipsnts, is administered in 
their own superficial method and by their own wretched agents : and 
the latter, an outcasted Hindu sect improperly ranked by their co-reli- 
gionists little if any better even ’than the sweepfer caste, aplacement 
which I regret to say has met our concurrence, from a long course of 
oppression and dependence and a tenacious impression received as tra- 
dition that they must do as their predecessors have doner These latter 
are too crushed to rise and believe that no help can be intended for them, 
they cannot conceive any* interest being extended to such as they are 
and only look forward ty lJyve and die in the position in which Provi- 
dence has placed them. 

8. Unfortunately the middle class in this district, excepting to the 
north, is very poor ajid although numbers are anxious to send their 
children to school they have not the means to scl up schoolsr without 
help. Five new schools have been s farted bi*t they only live in the hope 
that Government will ultimately aid them.* 

9. Moreover the more wealthy zemindars are absentees, and the 
sub-division anjj sub-infeudation of landed property has done much to 
create a number o£ poverty-stricken men who .call themselves talukdars, 
are ashamed to dig and remain a check to all progress or improvement, 
living from hand to mouth on the miserable pittanco their inheritance 
provides. Pangsa, Goalundo and perhaps Belgachi are an exception 
to these remarks. Those who are not connected with the land are 
traders and money-lenders (Saha caste) and these, probably the richest 
residents of the district, are as a rule a very close-fisted penurious 
class who consider their children only require to obtain a small acquaint- 
ance with writing and arithmetic necessary to keep shop. These men 
send their children to sugar-factories tvhere in exchange for the .labor 
the brats may perform the gomasta gives them some little „ idea of 
reading writing and accounts. • 

10. Every Muhammadan landed proprietor of .the least pretension 
who can afford it retains a “ munshi” on a salary of say one rupee a 
month in addition to food and clothing. This man helps to swell his 
master’s train and doe^ odd jobs of reading and writing or accounts. 
He teaches the children of the house and some outsiders and is as a rule 
a merif sycophant and his education of the very smallest amount and 
the most useless character. With the Muhammadans it will be very 
difficult to deg.1. They are imjftessed with a ndtion that it is unlucky 
not to commence education by acquiriifg the Koran, and this book they 
read in Arabic a language their teacher understands little or nothing of; 
so all their time is wasted in getting by heart sentences of which they 
do not know the meaning and learning to read pages of the book which 
they do not understand. This is no e&sy task and the greatef portion of 
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their youth is thus frittered away. Moreover this system renders them 
an easy instrument in the hands of any designing fanatic who interprets 
these passages as he may please. 

11. It is not surprising under these circumstances that education 
fails to reach the masses <or 0 that the grant-in-aid system penetrates no 
further than the poorest of the middle classes. 

12. Moreover the upper classes are opposed to the lowest being 
taught at all. All learning has been a matter of caste and as one is a 
soldier blacksmith or potter by descent so a Brahmin and Kaist deem 
education to be strictly their inheritance, and in losing the thorough 
co-operation of the rich and respectable Government fails to reach the 
ordinary ryot, for oppressed as he may be the latter looks to the former 
to interpret every action of the foreign race which rules them. 

c 13. The only way then to reach the lowep strata is for Govern- 
ment to act without assistance to insist on every teacher being licensed 
and to make education compulsory. 

14. Normal schools might be set up in every district head- 
quarters* where all who wished to follow the calling of a “ village 
teacher” might be educated, without charge, and after an examinatioiji 
receive a certificate enabling them to set up a school and teach. 

15. Every boy in every village should be required to attend in 
the village school until passed and the Deputy Inspector should examine 
these in the three R’s. 

16. These schools might' be pathsalas on the circle system or 
having a certificated teacher attached to them alone, according as the 
number of pupils rendered one or other course advisable but the educa- 
cation should of course be gratis. 

17. With the Muhammadans I have no doubt it would be sufficient 
if the certificated teacher was c a member of their own faith. 

# 18. With the Chandals, the barrier would be broken when educa- 

tion free of all charge was thus brought to their very doors. 

J9. What militates greatly against all educational operations is 
the phj^ical condition of the country during a. great part of the year 
when the district is more or less cohered by water. In the south 
the inundation renders it impos^JKe to move except in boats and a poor 
family which may own only one skiff requires it to go to market and to 
carry on the daily avocations of its principal members. 

20. I have a few remarks to make oja special schools. My 
report as Secretary to the Local Committee of Public Instruction in this 
district has already told you what my opinion^ is of the Government 
school. To start it fairly it is absolutely necessary that Government 
should help liberally towards the erection of a good house. The existing 
one was only intended as a verj’ temporary shelter. There is not suffi- 
cient room for the number who already go, and more cannot bo received. 
The floor is damp, the rooms Kigali and ill- ventilated and the place low. 

21. The following is a comparison of the cost of each pupil in 
the school^ under Deputy Inspector Babu Raj Mohan De with the 
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average given for the last two years by the Director of Public 
Instruction — * • 



1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

• 

Azdbb Schools, Gbnibal. 

Annual cost of each 
student. ^ 

Annual 8os£ of each 
student. 

Annual cost of each 
student. 


From Ipipe- 
rial Funds. 

a 

• 

Total. 

From Impe- 
rial Funds. 

• 

Total. 

• 

From Impe- 
rial Fanas. 

Total. 

For Boy a. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs % A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P, 

Higher class English ... 

Middle class ditto ... 

Middle class Vernacular ... 
Lower class ditto 

6 11 3 

6 9 10 

3 17® 

1 13 6 



20 15 10 

16 6 4 

7 6 3 

3 2 7 

6 13 6 

6 8 6 

3 6 8 

2 0 8 

16 13 6 

11 2 4 

4 11 0 

1 6 11® 

• 

19 11 0 

11 12 3 

9 6 6 
14 1 

33 0 l 

14 2 0 

8 13 4 

2 16 4 


22. This shows that although the higher class English has been 
more expensive, the middle and lower vernacular classes have beon 
cheaper and the middle* class English about the same; charge. 

23. I regret to say that the Ghoslipur school is still falling off 
and doing very badly in consequence of tlic pundit being too orthodox 
and too old. He should bfi at once removed or the school will collapse. 

24. The vernacular school at Faridpur is most popular and very 
flourishing and deserves every encouragement. 

25. I regret* to learn that some school* in the Goalundo sub- 
division, the one at Goalundo among the number, are not getting on 
satisfactorily. I go there shortly and will look into the matter. As re- 
gards the one at Goalundo, the cause of its failure is that the Committee 
have spent more on the house than has been subscribed for tho purpose. 

26. Pathsalas and circle schools yould, I feel sure if properly 

supervised be an immense success. True, Deputy Inspector fiabu Kisto 
Nath Banerjea reports the certificated gurus, as indifferent and apathetic , m 
but he does not appear himself to be able^to keep them up to their work. 
Paid as they are by Government it is very easy to mulct them when 
they are lazy and inefficient.* • * 

27. A most important rflatter is the success accompanying 
female education when the girls attefid the same weirdo schools and 
pathsalas as boys. No evil can follow as the former are mere children 
and were they not at school would be romping indiscriminately together 
in the village hat. # On»tlie other hand the incentive to progress is 
found fi^be much greater when they compete in one class with boys. 

I regret to leam that 4he teachers receive head-money for male pupils 
only and not for these girls. I ^cannot understand the principle on 
which the exception is made but it •appears to me a very grave and 
serious mistake. On the contrary I would recommend a larger reward 
for the girl than the boy if any difference is necessary. 

28. I should like to have had. time to draw out a map of the 
district showing where each school was situated colored according as it 

1 — 


* £Tq figures are given for Faridpur henoe the comparison^ incomplete. 
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was higher, middle, lower class or circle school. It would with the 
tables I have sent you give you a good idea of the progress of educa- 
tion in the district, but' this I must leave to another ye&r. 

29. Another recommendation I have to make is, that civil engi- 
neering might with advantage be taught in the zilla schools, and scholar- 
ships be granted tenable in the Calcutta Civil Engineering College. 

30. While on t the question of' scholarships I beg to suggest that 
some more equal system be adopted of apportioning scholarships in the 
Medical and Civil Engineering Colleges to 'districts say according to 
population. As it is they are absorbed mainly I am told by boys from 
Vikrampur and Dacca who are more favorably placed in the race. 

31. In conclusion I may add that some of the columns in the 

f table headed u social eposition” hardly appea^r to me to convey a suffi- 
ciently accurate idea of the status of the persons represented. For 
instance under heading “estates,” Rs. 3,000 a year is a large income in 
this country yet all below that sum arc massed together. There appears 
too, no reason for classifying lakraj holders separately as a man may have 
debuttur that brings hin^ in*. Rs.< 10 a year or Rs. 10,000. Again, 
puraliits, mollas, and gurus t should not be* ranked in the first class of 
professions i\or ghattaks and lower artists with writers, naibs, sur- 
veyors and native doctors wdio are very respectable^ and often draw 
a large salary. Lastly, in the table of caste and creed Christians 
should rank before Hindus <and Muhammadans and not next to 
aborigines. . ; 



* • 

So 

O N 

So" 

IS 
«*• >. 

«NN 

Numbke of Childbbn 
VVD1K 12 YBAB8 OF 
AQI. 

Numbbb of Pupilb on 
tub Rollbof Schools 
on 1st Januaby, 1872. 

flAUi cuuva oiahvho. 

* « 

— 1 c 

J? . 
e 2 §> 

a « « 

oS 

s ® 

18 4 

a * • 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

« 

Saddarpur* ... 

a 

17,635 

23,094 

mm 
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Deorah 

... 

30,010 

42.089 



628 

1 

Ituxudpur 


41,570 

4C.907 


Kt*? *1| 

303 

2 

Belgatchi 

... ..♦ 

29,413 

*31,709 

■TMI 


281 


Bushna 


33,870 

43,081 

18.145 

1 4,500 

621 

1 

Paogsa 


30,293 

49.971 

22.032 

17,669 

436 

12 

Goal undo 


3 0,6*0 

30,720 

16,264 

11,999 

276 


Ainpur 

... 

. 32,917 

39.744 

10,339 

13.093 

62 

2 

Oopinaibpar ... 

••• ... 

28,836 

33,003 

19,668 

hwiin 

111 

4 

Faridpur 

••• ... 

23,083 

26,691 

12,230 

7,636 

398 

15 


Total 

312,078 

867,289 

• 

m 

1 175,892 

• 

141,505 

8,147 

• 

27 


From W. S. Wells , Esq., Collector of Faridpur f to the Inspector of Schools , 

North Central Division . 

. J have the honor, in accordance with the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
circular olders on the subject, td report as follows on copy of a report 
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• 

No. 204, addressed to you by the Deputy Inspector of Schools, Babu 
Kisto Nath Banerjea, copy of which has been sent to me by the latter 
officer. 

2. The report appears to me very weak, and conveys very little 

information. • • 

3. The aided schools are very expensive, and, according to the 
Deputy Inspector, two of the four not satisfactorily conducted. Not- 
withstanding this, each pupil costs Bs. 17-5-9. per annum, against 
Bs. 9-12-9, the average of *the district.* 

4. The Deputy Inspector complains that the certificated teachers 

do not work so well as the old guru mohasoys, but does* not say what 
he has done to make the former work better, or how they fail, for fail 
they must in their duty when the people prefer schools which, as far ag 
I understand, have no a<hvaihtagcs, or the Deputy "inspector would have 
named thqm beyond the greater energy displayed by their masters. 
The condition of these schools presided over by certificated teachers 
does not appear to diltress the Deputy Inspector, and he does not say 
if he has visited or inspected any# of them. The master should bo 
fined aud punished. # 

5. The first portion of his letter would be better expunged, for 
it is mere waste of time reading it. His tract within this district is 
simply Pangsa Tliana. 

6. In his 3M paragraph ho say.s, he has no respectable zemin- 

dar^,. whereas the fact is he has several very respectable persons of that 
and other classes, viz., — Mir Koirati Mir, the Sandyals of Korakdi, &c. 
He further says, they give no assistance, whereas Mir Koirati Mir not 
only keeps up a dispensary at his own expense, but pays for a very 
fairly conducted school entirely himself. He is 'a most liberal and 
worthy country gentleman, and it shows* how utterly ignorant the 
Deputy Inspector is of the tract under his supervision that#he is not# 
acquainted with him. # 

7. There are many persons whose means are above Bs.* 500 

in Thana Pangsa; and his description of the habits and*customs*of the 
middle classes is absurd, and has nothing to do with the subject on 
which he has to write. • • 

8. I do not know what special favor the Deputy Inspector 

expects from police officers that he did not obtain, so far as the Pangsa 
Sub-Inspectors interest *in education goes. I remember he requested 
me to Remove the school to near his thana, promising that more boys 
would go to it ; but I refused to interfere, as the Babus in whose house 
it is conducted are very interested in its welfare, and would feel 
slighted. * • 9 

9. Baliakandi is not a thana, but an outpost of Thana Pangsa, 

the Deputy Inspector might have known this, considering how small 
his circle is. • * 

10. In conclusion, I have to remark that the copy of the Deputy 
Inspector’s letter under reference, sent to me, is very carelessly* prepared, 
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and from it it appears that the original is wrong in some particulars, 
for instance, in the percentage of cost to Government of each pupil. 

11. The Deputy Inspector’s report is so meagre that this is all 
that I can say about it. I strongly recommend that Thana Pangsa be 
taken from him and lriadfe over to Babu Raj Mohan De, the Deputy 
Inspector of Faridpur, from the boginning of this year. With only 
Comercolly and Pangsa to look after, Babu Kisto Nath Banerjea has 
very little, I should think, to do, and does that little badly. 

12. I have submitted a ‘general report on education in this 
district to the ^Inspector of Schools for the South-East Circle, in which 
the major portion of the district lies. 

A 

C 

! *From W \ S. Wells , Esq., Collector of Faridpur ; to. the Inspector of Schools , 

South-East Division , Dacca . 

I have the honor to forward herewith, in original, the report of 
•Babu Sarada Prasad Ray, Deputy Inspectof- of Schools, Barisal 
with the following remarks. % c 

2. The cost to Government of the middle class English school for 
each pupil, per annum, is Its. 1-4-8 only, whereas that of the 
lower class vernacular is Its. 7-8-11. The total average cost of 
each pupil in the former, for the whole district, is Its. P-8-4, and in 
the latter is Its. 1 5-2-2 *a yea* : the difference appears extraordinary, 
and requires explanation. 

3. The Deputy Inspector does not say if lie has taken any 
steps to restore the Khaliza school upon a more satisfactory basis. 
It would appear that there is every hope of such an effort being 
successful in the hafuls of an energetic and intelligent officer. 

4. Paragraph 5 detail# what the Deputy Inspector does when ho 
•visits th# schools ; but it would have been more satisfactory if* ho 

had specially stated what schools ho inspected of thoso mentioned 
in tlf>\s report, and with what results. 

5. ^ The JOepufcy Inspector does yot state whether there are any 

private pathsalas, or the reason fy- so small a percentage of Muhamma- 
dans attending. A s regards the latter, I take the reason to be tho 
comparative paucity of Muhammadans in the south, which is mostly 
populated by Namasudras or Chandals, low castes of Hindus, or 
rather outcastcd Hindus. f 

6. It may be that the physical disadvantages of the inv^idation 
and swam]) during the great part of the year interfere with education, 
and that consequently there are fqjv or no pathsalas in this small tract. 

, 7. I am of opinion th»t this tract should be* at once placed 
under Deputy Inspector Babu Raj Mohan De, who has charge of 
the body of the district. 

8. My general remarks and recommendations will bo found 
in my report on the whole district to the Inspector of {Schools, South- 
East Divilion. * 
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From the report of Baboo Bhudeh MuJcherji, Inspector of Schools , North 

Central Division. 

FARIDPUR (PANGSA THANA ONLY). 

On the Bemoval of the sub-divisional head-quarters from Kumar- 
khali to Goalundo, the more easterly portiofi. *of that old sub-division 
which constitutes the Thana of Pangsa was added to the Faridpur 
district just as Kumarkhali itself Was joined to the* district of Nuddea. 
The. district of Faridpur belongs to the South-Eas# Educational Division. 

The statistics of the ’scheols 'wifhin the jurisdiction of Pangsa 
Thana are given in the annexed table r . 
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10 

i 
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The social position of the pupils ayd their caste are given in the 
two tables subjoined : — 

* * Social Position of the Pupils. 


Nature of Schools. 

Upper. 

Middle. 

Lower. 

• * 

Total. 

Middle English ... 


• 114 

32 

• 140 

Primary Vernacular 

... • 

4*8 

127 

* 175 

Girls* Schools ... ... ... 

• 

21 

. 

21 

Total • ... 


183 

169 

>$42 

• 






Caste and Creed of the Pupils. • 



Total 
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Baba Krishna Nath Banttrji, one of the Deputy Inspectors of 
Jessore, hks charge of schools in Jeosore, as well as of the schools in the 
parts of the Faridpur and Nuddea districts which have been reported on 
elsewhere. I must mention here that the Collector of Faridpur wrote 
very strongly in disparagement of this Deputy InspectorVreport of the 
part of his circle, which went to him. As that report was not sent to 
me, I was unable tojudge of the grounds on which the disparaging 
remarks were made. Qne of these grounds, at least, I know to be wrong. 
The Deputy Inspector is accused.. by .the Collector of not knowing some 
of the wealthy people in his circle, such for instance as Mir Mohamcd Ali 
alias Khayrati Mia, of Pangsa'and the Sandyals of Korokdi. But the 
fact is, Mir Mahomed Ali, when on a visit to me, mentioned the Deputy 
Inspector in terms <of commendation. Mir Mahomed Ali placed but the 
other day at the disposal of the Deputy Inspector a silver medal, to be 
awarded as a prize to the best English essayist in this Deputy’s circle. 
As for the Sandyals of Korokdi, I can hear testimony to his close perso- 
nal acquaintance \sith them. When I was at Kcrokdi with him, I saw 
that he was quite at home among them. But I must say again that 
I have not seen the Deputy’s report on which the Collector’s remarks 
are based, and likewise add that Babu Krishna Nath Banerji, however 
efficient he nlay be as a Deputy Inspector (and he has chiefly Bengali 
schools to look after), is anything but a good English scholar, and may 
have therefore made himself misunderstood by the Collector. 
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BARISAL DISTRICT. 

From the report of Mr. C. S. Claris , M.A., Inspector of Schools , South 

East Division. 

1. The^boundary of the educational district of Barisal has always 

coincided with that of tho administrative dlsfrict of the Collector ; but 
the Educational Department has net yet transferred Mulfutganj Thana 
(lately added to the Oollectorat© of Barisal) to the charge of tho 
Deputy Inspector of Schools in Barisal, because Jthe number of schools 
in his charge is already fargej and tlib addition of this extra large thana 
will probably entail* the appointment of an additional Deputy Inspector 
of Schools. • 

2. The annexed table gives tho information required by paragraph 
4 of letter No. 1222 of Government of Bengal • 

Table I. 



y3. The table appended in printed form to tho end of this district 
reytirt gives the details of the social position of the boys. The abstract is— 

9 Of the higher class # ... ' 3 

„ middle „ ... ... 3,109 

„ lower „ ••• ... 960 


Total ... 4,072 
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4. The annexed table gives the race and creed of the school boys 

c ■ 

Table II. 


Race and Creed of Pupils. 


- ‘ 
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* 
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5. The annexed table gives the race and creed of the teachers 

Table III. 
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6. Commencing with the zilla school, it is tho largest zilla school 

in East Bengal, and financially the *most successful ; the whole cost to 
Government for tho past year having been Hs. 316. The results of 
late attained ip the University Entrance Examination by this school are 
hardly in proportion to its size. The Collectof Remarks that more can- 
not be expected from the teachers .while their pay is so low and their . 
promotion so slow. The eighth teacher in this school receives Rs. 20 
per month, and ho has been serving seven years here. The remedy for 
this evil would be to transfer part of tlfb assignments of tho collegiate 
schools out to the district schools, as proposed by Mr. Harrison. The 
number of teachers is, moreover, too small — the lower classes much too 
large. . 

Under the new system of Government grants* to zilla schools* 

„ every luxury they indulged in can only be at the direct expense of the 
regular teachers. The maintenance of teachers of Persian as well as of 
surveying ‘ought to be met by a special grant outside the ordinary 
grant-in-aid. • • . 

7. Nearly the whole of the schools Aindpr inspection in the above 

list of 87 schools are contained in one very limited portion of tho zilla, 
viz., in the triangle included between tho Barisal river, the Ariya Khan 
river, and the Sarupkati river. In the remaining four-fifths of tho 
district there awe hardly any schools, the population being chiefly 
Muhammadan and Agricultural. . * 

8. The Collector, therefore, in speaking of Barisal as a district 

backward educationally, speaks of it as a whole. The central oasis is in 
fact rich in schools, and alone places Barisal as one of the very forward- 
est educational districts in East Bengal, both in tho large number of boys 
at school, and in the number of minor and vernaculSr scholarships (in 
proportion to other districts) Barisal carries off (as can be seen in the 
divisional report). Barisal, too, supplies *an unusually large number of • 
pupils to the medical profession. • 

9. The Deputy Inspector of Schools has, at such short lattice, 
attempted no numerical statement of the indigenous schools. In short, 
in his quarter’s work of visiting and inspecting 87 schools he has no 
holiday time for roaming about the n8n-sckool-bea!ting part of the 
zilla. I may staff^ that from what I have noticed in my own merely 
flying visits (all an Inspector can give), I am sure that the number 
of indigenous schools, within the inspected area is very large. These 
of coursfudo not appear in the above returns. 

Tdigive ono striking case, I learnt that besides the Government 
aiderachool in tho village of Jalabnri^there were weight other schools. 
Of^nese four orfly contained upwards of a hundred (nearly all high 
caste) boys. As the aided school at Jalabari is^ quite a model institu- 
tion, maintained by a rich, young, educated resident zemindar, this is 
an extreme instance. To the aided* school there is moreover an at- 
tached pathsala, and practically no pupil need pay a fee ipless he 
pleases. * 
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I believe most other Inspectors of Schools would agree with me 
that one of the most fatal practical obstructions to education in this 
country is the utter disunion of the people. If the chief men join as 
managers of the aided school, there is a standing dispute who shall be 
Secretary, or concernihg the subscriptions, so that the teachers cannot 
get paid ; or at all events the family or village quarrel can at least be 
imported into the School Committee, and fought out over the school. 
If, on the other hand, the chief men do not combine, but one man takes 
up the school, supplies all the funds, &c k , and gets a Government grant, 
then all the other parties, with one consent, hold that the school is a 
private school of their enemy’s ; and only the boys under his influence 
will attend. 

f * 10. In the lhrgp part of the zilla with no inspected schools in it, the 
Deputy Inspector fears that the indigenous puthsalas also are very few. 
The Collector proposes among other aids for spreading education, that 
the budmashes and criminals should be effectively rooted out. The 
Deputy Inspector in his report remarks that the crime of Barisal Zilla 
is wholly committed by the uneducated classes. According to some 
advanced philosophers, the distinction between cause and effect is wholly 
a matter of internal consciousness. 

11. With regard to the plans for spreading the elements of 
education more widely in Barisal, the Collector makes* several sugges- 
tions, on some of which I need not remark. 

He urges that where estates are in the hands of Government, the 
duties of a landlord should be exemplified to the people by the main- 
taining of village schools over the estate. This has been urged by the 
Deputy Inspectors of Schools (especially Tarak Nath Sen) for years, 
and put in my annual report years ago ; but as yet Government has 
made no comment on the suggestion. . 

Secondly, the Collector remarks that all lower class schools should 
be gratis — that is, Government shall pay the whole cost. This 
I uiylerstand to be directly in opposition to the educational despatch 
of 1854, wdiicfi has hitherto ruled the action of the Education Depart- 
ment. 

However, in 'circle and Village schools the people are called on to 
pay little besides fees, and those fees only at aboiif; the customary low 
rate of the indigenous pathsalas. I have remarked elsewhere that it is 
the number of books required in tho Government influenced schools 
that operates far more than the scale of fees to send boys the old 
gurus. . 1 

12. The Deputy Inspector, of Barisal reports that, as can be done 
in most other districts of Eact Bengal, he can placd any numbei of 
5-rupee village schools which the Government is at all likely to be 
able to put at his disposal : he can, for instance, he believes, place 50 off- 
hand. Neither this Deputy' Inspector nor the Collector appears to 
think an^ special kind of school for Muhammadans as distinct from the 
schools for Hindus to be iiecessarv. 

, t « 
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13. The Deputy Inspector in charge of Mullutganj Thana 

however suggests, that in the Muhanynadan districts the village schools 
might be allowed Us. 10 per month Government money instead of 
Bs. 5, and keep in addition to the guru on Rs. 5, a maulvi on 
Rs. 5 also. • # 

This no doubt would render a particular school more attractive to 
the Muhammadans. But the numbftr of Muhammadans at the village 
schools already established shows, T think, that tbu same amount of 
money spent on ordinary village school^ as would •provide exactly double 
the number of schools , would attract more Muhammadans on the whole, 
and educate nearly double the gross number of pupils. . 

14. The ten girls’ schools in Barisal are strictly infant schools. 


From H. Beveridge , Esq., Officiating Collector of Backerganj, to the Inspector 
• of Schools , South-East Division , Dacca . 

I have the honor # to submit the educational rejfbrts of the -Deputy 
Inspectors of Backerganj and Faridprtr fof thoyear 1871-72. 

2. The report of the* Deputy Inspector of Backerganj is tolerably 
full, and shows that he is well acquainted with his district. The tone 
of it, however, is # not very encouraging, and confirms the general opinion 
that education is in # a backward state in this district, and that it will be 
long before Backerganj will be able to • take dqual rank in this respect 
with • the districts of Western Bengal. .The great reason of this is 
undoubtedly the want of an educated and comfortable middle class. 
Except at Barisal, society in this district consists principally of traders 
and zemindari agents, and an undistinguished crowd of petty landholders, 
peasants, and fishermen. These men a*e all intent on earning their 
daily rice, and* as they do not see how education will help either them or 
their sons to do this, they care nothing about it, and turn a deaf ear to • 
the blandishments and the entreaties o# the Deputy* Inspector. Men 
soon get old in this district. • Damp houses and exposure, produce^fever 
and rheumatism, and the ryot of i ) 0 years of age is often a broken-down 
individual, who performs his daily task *vith pain and difficulty. Such 
a man is dependent on his sons for support, and as they come into use 
at a very early ags^ he cannot afford to lose their services by sending 
them to school. Almost soon as a boy can walk alone, he is employed 
to herd his father's cattle ; and when he is a little older, ho rows in the 
boat, of' climbs the supari trees and gathers the betelnuts, &c. Even the 
littlejgirls are made use # of, and may be seen staggering home from the 
riy^r bank unc^er the weight of water-pots which are almost as big as 
themselves. It is vain to expect that education will flourish in such 
households, even if it were brought close to their doors and wore made 
free of cost. Far less will it succeed when it has to be sought in a 
village some five or six miles off, and on 'the other side of hall-a-dozen 
unbridged khals, and has moreover to Ije paid for. 
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3. If I were asked wliat remedy I would propose for such a state 
of things, I would answer, first, , make Backerganj a more agreeable 
place of residence, — i.e., make roads and bridges ; ciit canals ; extirpate 
dacoits and budmashea, tigers, snakes, and alligators ; build dispensaries ; 
Ripply good drinking-^vater ; and give more local government. These 
measures and others like them would, I think, diminish absenteeism, and 
make landholders and traders look upon Backerganj as their home, and 
not merely as a plafce to be endured for the sake of the money which can 
be made in it. For" it is remarkable that not only the landholders but 
even many of the traders and shop-keepers are not permanent residents 
of this district, and that their home-thoughts and affections are given 
to other districts, and especially to Dacca and Faridpur. If the above 
measures, and the investiture of landholders and traders with petty police 

, and magisterial powers, were not sufficient, then I would recommend the 
passing of a law against absenteeism. For instance, why should not 
Kliajch Abdool Gunny, C.S.I., or his son, be compelled to reside a certain 

^number of months in the year on their Backerganj estates, instead of 
being allowed to ‘live on, as they have done for so many years, without 
ever having so much as set fobt iifthe district. 

4. The second remedy which I would propose, and probably the 
most effective, is to w r ork upon the people through their religious teachers. 
There are tw'O things which the Backerganj people seeiji to care about 
besides their solicitudes for their backs and bellies. The first is litiga- 
tion, w’kicli stands to them in* the position of bull-fights, liorse-racing, 
theatres, excursions, and reading-rooms to other people ; and the second 
is religion. There is no doubt that they are very bigotted, especially 
the Muhammadan portion of them, and that they will do for a maulvi or 
a fakir what they never will do for anybody else, however high he may 
be in position or wealth. Front my experience of this district I find that 
the two men who have exercised most personal influence over the 
people have been Dhudliu Mia and Maulvi Karamat Ali. Both of them 
have a great many disciples in this district, and if you ask a Muhammadan 
ryot - >vhose disciple ho is, the chances are that he will either say that he 
is Dhudliu Mia’s disciple, or that he is* Karamat Ali’s. Dhudhu Mia is 
dead, and his sons have not inherited much of his influence ; but a perusal 
of the printed volume containing the record of his trial will show how 
great a pow T er he was. He lived at Bahadurpur, nu.r the Silchar out- 
post, and his house is still there. I do not know wliat his private 
character was, or what was the precise nature of his teaching; bqt Maulvi 
Karamat Ali’s teaching seems to be unexpectional. His discov *ses, I 
have been told, all turn upon the propriety ot moral obscrvance^and 
seem to be like those 1 which the curly Christians arc sajd by Plinj %to 
have held at their meetings. c IIe is a foreigner (a native of Juanpur, I 
think) and only imperfectly acquainted with Bengali, and it is difficult 
to see how he can have acquired the reputation and influence which he 
holds in the eastern districts, unlesrf his personal character is good and 
his teaching of an elevating character. I believe that he and others 
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like liim could spread education in Backerganj, and that no Magistrates 
and Deputy Magistrates, Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors, ever 
will. I would therefore recommend that he should bo encouraged to 
visit Backerganj, and that a sum of money f should be placed at his 
disposal for the diffusion of education. * 

5. The third remedy which I would suggest is, that schools should 
bo established and specially supported on (government estates. Why, 
for instance, should there not bo at least one Government school in the 
largo estate of Tushkhali, with -its 23 ffourshing villages and a population 
of several thousand souls ? Government did once establish one or two 
schools in it, but they were closed when the estate was proposed for sale. 
(See, on this head, a letter from the Junior Secretary to tho Government 
of Bengal, to Secretary, Board of Revenue, No. *>3(J of 21st November 
1859, heading Education) .* 

6. A fourth remedy, and the last which need be mentioned, is, that 

all education in village schools should bo gratis, as I believe is the rule _ 
in America with schools of all ranks. • 

7. The best schools by far in this difttriot are the English and tho 
vernacular schools at Barisal. The first of these has always flourished, 
and is likely to flourish still more now that it has got an efficient Secre- 
tary in Mr! Behari Lai Gupta. An enclosed verandah has been added 
to the west side of it, and the play-ground has been improved, and the 
school properly supplied with maps. Like other Schools, however, it suffers 
fropi a deficiency of zeal and knowledge on the part of the teachers, and 
neither of these can bo expected in great measure as long as tho pay 
of so many of tho teachers is Rs. 20 or 25 a month and there is little 
hope of promotion. The vernacular school will shortly be removed to 
the pucka building which has lately been erected for it. Tho only 
other schools which I am personally acqftainted with, are th&se at tho 
head-quarters of the four sub-divisions— the schools at Rahanmtpur and* 
Backerganj, and tho girls’ school at Oalabari : my opinion of them 
agrees with that of the Deppty Inspector. It will bo # seen from the 
last paragraph of his report that a commencement has been made of an 
in-door system of female education. I tfchink the plan a good one ; but it 
would bo premature to say more at present. 

8. I know # little or nothing of the Mulfutganj schools, but I have 
no doubt that the Faridpur Deputy Inspector is right in saying that 
the devastation of 4;ho *Padma has disheartened many supporters of 
educate Jh in Rajnagor. I believe also that here, and throughout tho 
district generally, educational movements have been checked, partly 
by. ilncrease of taxation, and partly # by reports that Government was 
opposed to the grant-in-aid system. • 

9. In conclusion, I beg to draw attention to the good service 
done by the Educational Department {vide paragraph 23 of the Deputy 
Inspector’s report) in the matter r>f the census, and to express my 
regret that I was unable to assign in # cvery case an adequate remu- 
neration. 


31 
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MYMENSING ZILLA. 

• 

1. The Zilla of Mymensing is divided between two Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools. The present report for the administration dis- 
trict is made by uniting dh$ir two reports and statistics. One Deputjr 
Inspector takes the head-quarters sub-division and that of Keshoriganj 
the other the sub-divisions of Jamalpur and Attca. 

2. Subjoined is Table No. I containing the information required 
by letter No. 1222 paragraph 4 o£> tbp GroveriHiient of Bengal. 


<: 

Class o* Schools. 

4l 

<• 

T 

i 

© 

o 

ft 

T 

i 

a 

O 

o 

ft 

Receipts 
from fees. 

From Go- 
vernment.' 

• 

Local sub- 
scriptions. 

Total out- 
lay. 

A 

*3 

f § 

5 

ft 3 

55 

K , 

31 

£ <u 
© 




Rs. As. F. 

Rs. As. P. 

Us. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 



s Government 

1 

13 

6,038 6 6 

798 11 10 


0,837 2 4 

345 

205'4 

'Higher Schools {Aided ... 

... 

... 



.a... 




... 

■ • (.Unaided 

1 

9 

320 7 0 


2,751 8 3 

2,807 1 3 

193 

113 

r Government 

1 

7 

1JP42 15 3 

53 8 9 


1,296 8 «» 

318 

201 

Middle Schools {Aided 

50 

life 

4,335 9^3 

8,358 6 6 

8,921 6 3 

22,323 O 9 

2,212 

1,493 

(.Unaided ... 

12 

19 

505 14 3 


2,000 8 6 

2,578 5 6 

623 | 

475 

/■ Government 

9 

10 

% 31 8 9 

2,553 1 3 


2,587 10 0 

193 

135 

. j Aided ... | 

9 

13 

161 7 0 

690 8 3 | 

330 2 0 

1,271 6 3 

3 J6 

101 

Primary School, j P » th98 i a ... 

3 

3 

38 8 0 

25 0 0 

86 12 O 

150 4 0 

05 

49 

(.Unaided 

15 

20 

374 11 0 


750 4 0 

1.121 12 9 

347 

244 

/'Government 

1 

2 

3 0 0 

2,002 9 6 


2,065 9 0 

37 

30 

Normal Schools < Aided 

... 

... 







(.Unaided 

... 

... 

it.... 






r Government 

... 

.a. 







Girls’ 8chools.., { Aided 

... 

... 







(Uoaided 

... 







... 

Total 

108 

l 

198 

13,055 7 0 

14,541 14 0 

14,852 9 0 

43,040 12 4 

4,459 

3160*4 


3. The number of boys in the schools on 31st March 1871 was 
4,929 so that there has been' a decrease of 470 boys during the year of 
‘the boys in attendance at school. 

4. The tables of social position of the school boys are appended. 


Summary of thgse shows — „ 

Of the upper classes 

9 

„ middle „ ^ 

... 2,841 

„ • lower „* 

... 1J308 

Of unknown parentage 

... . 1 


4,459 


5. The abstract of the raqps and creeds of the schoolboys shoe's : — 


0KNOALIS. 

f> .... 


a 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 
dans, j 

i 

| Christians. 

Aboriginas. 

Total. 

8,704 j 

• 

646 

*■ 

3 

106 

4,459 



4 
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6. The subjoined table shows the race of the pupils attending 
the nine model schools placed along the edge of the Terai at the 
southern foot of the Garo Hills: — - 



These schools must I think ho etosiejered fairly successful, for 
there is really little to attract these boys to school except a pure desire 
for learning. The sparseness of the population hardly allows large 
schools to be expected. 


The following tablo gives the race and creed of the schoolboys ; 

Table if. 

Dace and Creed of the Pupils. 





Bbkoalis. 

• 

# Others, &o. 


Glass of Ihstitutiow. 

Hindus. 

Muhaml 

mad%ns. 

Cliris- 

tiaas. 

Total. 

Chris- 

tians. 

4>aro 

Hazars. 

• 

Total. 

• 




a 


. 




Higher Class ... 

( Government 

] Aided • ... 

(.Unaided ... ' 

332 

• 186 

12 

7 

1 

315 

193 

• 


316 

193 

Middle Class ... 

/'Government 

[ Aided 

(.Unaided 

251 

1,914 

440 

* «« 
*298 
77 

2 

318 

2,1912 

623 



318 

2,212 

623 

Primary Schools . 

• 

r GdVernment 

Aided ... 

I Unaided^.., Ma Mt 

t,Pathsala 

70 

193 

221 

68 

21 

33 

126 

7 


97 

226 

347 

65 


98 

193 

223 

347 

65 

Norn^st Schools... 

, ri i' 

(■Government 

Aided ... • 

(.Unaided 

80 

1 


37 



37 

i ■ 

« 

Girls' Schools ... • 

t (Government 

] Aided 

(.Unaided 








v. 


Total 

3,713 

• ’ 

647 

• 

3 

4,363 


96 

4,469 
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7. Hereunder is placed the table showing the raco and creed of 
he schoolmasters : — 

Table III. 



e 

JBbnoams. 


1 "<* 

Others, Eu- 
hasains, Ac. 


Class op Schools. 





Total. 


Muhamma- 

dans. 




x e 

Hindus. 

Christians. 

Total. 

Christians. 

/'Government 

12 

(i 

1 


13 


13 

Higher Class... < Aided 

... 




C Unaided ... 

9 



9 


9 

/■Government 

7 



7 


7 

Middle Class ... i Aided 

102 


. 

103 



(.Unaided , 

19 



18 


19 

/■Government 

10 



10 


10 

Primary Schools ] u’n.Wed "! 

13 

20 




13 

20 


13 

20 

VaPathsulo ... 

3 



3 


3 

(■ Government 

2 



2 


3 

Normal Schools < Aided .!. 







CUnuided ... 

'•1 

* ! 






/'Government 







Girls* Schools.. < Aided 

|#| 

n 





V Unaided ... 

... 






Total 

197 

1 

i 


198 




198 


8. The zilla school has been for some years past tho best zilla 
school in East Bengal, and the result of the last University Entrance 
Examination was tl?c very best it has yet attained : 2 boys passed 
in the first division 6 in the second and 5 in tho third division. Tho 
number of boys in the school' is larger than ever and the school-house 
bvercroAvded. As in the case of other successful zilla schools, the 
absolute cost to Government (not only the relative cost per boy instruct- 
ed) is very low. <■ 

The Local Committee of Public Instruction remark that the attempt 
to encourage Muhammadan boys to come to tho school by keeping a 
maulvi has turned out a failure, and the Collector in his miuuto follows 
on the same side recommending tho giving up tho maulvi. 

The Local Committee of Public Instruction record with pleasure the 
growing interest which the school boys take in games of physical exer- 
cise, and propose to erect a large shed in tho scljpol compound to {jervo 
as a dry playground during the rains. „ 

9. The normal School contained at the end of the year 36 pupilt , 
and furnished 9 pundits to schools in the course of the year. It is a 
much smaller school than the Hooghly or Dacca normal school chiefly 
because the number of Government scholarships is so much smaller ; 
but in the general normal school annual examinations it stands quite 
on a level Vith the larger schools. «. 
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All the pupils have been practised in teaching during the year : as 
the large Hardinge School serves as a practising school. 

10. The Hardinge School contained 314 boys at the end of the 
year. It is the finest vernacular school in East Bengal. It sent up 
every boy of its first class to the Vernacular Scholarship Examination 
this year and every boy passed viz * 8 in the first grade 11 in the second 
and 8 in the third grade. Perliaps»the highest compliment to the school 
is the general outcry that -has been raised by other schools that they 
cannot stand against it in competition -for scholarships. At the same 
time the cost to Government is very small : the nominal assignment is 
Rs. 35 per month, but the school has really cost Government very 
much less even than this. # 

11. Under the influence and example of the European officers* 

^Jihe rich natives of Mymensing support the station schools by consi- 
derable subscriptions. During the past year in this way about Its. 200 
were distributed as prizes to the zilla school and about Rs. 250 to 
the other station (chiefly to the Hardinge) schools. Besides this,.Rajen- 
dra Kishor Ray Chaudhari of Gauripur pSys Jts. 20 monthly in scho- 
larships to the first four bc^s of the 2nd class of the zilla school ten- 
able in the 1st class. * 

12. The Deputy Inspector remarks that there are not less than 
eight young zemindars (minors) in the district whose estates are not 
being administered* by the Court of Wards, and who are suffered con- 
sequently to grow up with no education befitting their position. And he 
suggests that some Government influence should be employed that they 
might bo sent to the zilla school. 

13. Proceeding next to the country schools. The^e are scattered 
throughout Mymensing many good middlo class schools (especially 
the English teaching ones) but on referring to Table No. -I supra 
it is seen that the primary schools are vhry few. There are Alio nine 
schools at the base of the Garo Hills abo%e described in detail with 193 
boys: there are seven circle schools containing 178 boys jind five aided 
schools containing 113 boys in fill Mymensing. I must at the risk of 
repeating myself explain that this is nert owing to any influence of the 
Educational Department. On the contrary, the grahts-in-aid to lower 
class schools have always been given with more liberality and facility 
than those to micfdle class schools. 

Here as elsewhene, tile middle classes value education and are pre- 
pared to^>ay for it so that the grant-in-aid system produces middle class 
schools. But for the l<*wer classes we require first to provide schools 
wholly at the public expense and se8o f ndly to put pressure on the people 
to 1 attend such schools. Nothing less than this will produce primary 
education among the masses all at once . 

14. In his report the Deputy Inspector of East Mymensing 
estimates that he cannot (in the whole half of the zilla under him) 
establish more than 30 village schools in the course of the current year. 
Now it must be distinctly understood* that in these schools it is not 
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absolutely necessary for the people to pay anything : they are (or 
may be) wholly at Government coSt : and this statement of the Deputy 
Inspector almost amounts to this : that there are not more than 80 
villages in his district (now without schools) whcro tljo people will 
send their children generally to school if ho provides a teacher at 
Government cost « 

I sincerely hope and believe that the Deputy Inspector is mistaken. 
The nine Garo schools even are attended moderately and the people 
in the home parganas are surely not less favorably disposed to educa- 
tion than those along the Terai. border. 

15. Girls’ schools in Mymensing there are none. An examination 
has been held by circulation of examination, papers to each candidate in 
her home of 15 ladies: in imitation of what has been done in this way 
at Calcutta, Barisal &q. This may have some effect in causing a littlo_. 
ambition among some of the girls to get learning. 

16. The only higher class English school in Mymensing district 
(out of the station) has been founded and supported solely by Janhavi 
Chaudharani. Concerning this school His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor wrote on 11th August last : — 

“ The Lieutenant-Goveriior desires to place on record his approba- 
tion of the well-directed liberality of Janhavi Chaudharani, a lady 
who, having established an unaided school at Sontosh in Pergunnah 
Kajusan has presented to it Its. 1,000 for the 'purchase of books 
and furniture and has endowed it with Its. 220 a month for the school 
establishment.” 

17. Similarly, Govinda Kumar Chaudhari maintains entirely at 
his own cost (about Its. 100 per month) a school at Shcrepur which 
no\v contains 135 boys on the rolls. 

18. The Deputy Insjwctors of Mymensing do not venture any 
opinion <as to the special intellectual capacities of the various races 
attending the Garo school : bu? they both seem clear that the Hindus on 
an average are cleverer than the Muhammadans though they admit 
striking individual exceptions. 

19. As in other districts,* the subjects suggested as most likely to 
attract the Muhammadan cultivators to school are writing (and a 
little reading) of Bengali and mahajani account-keeping. No sugges- 
tion is made of Urdu Persian or Arabic. The ‘ Collector in his 
minute show's no inclination to the providing Persian instruction for 
Muhammadan boys and remarks that the proper place Tor poor 
Muhammadan boys is the pathsala. 

20/ I turn to the minutes of the Collector, to offer a few explana- 
tions thereon. The Collector found the Graham School at Tangail in a 
miserable state, whereas the Deputy Inspector is evidently very proud 
of it. The school ouly received a grant a few months ago, and starts 
with good numerical strength’, and I dare say the Deputy Inspector is 
justified ijji expecting good things of it. The Collector appears to com- 
pare it with the Janhavi school which is a higher class school. 
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With regard to the distribution of vernacular scholarships, that 
will be a matter for the Director of Public Instruction who issues orders 
regulating their distribution for all Bengal : the duties of the Inspectors 
are (within veuy narrow limits) merely ministerial in that matter. 

The Collector is undoubtedly correct wtfen bo says that for any- 
thing like mass education in Mymensing 600 primary schools would 
not be too many. • • 

21. The following gontlemen are recommended for departmental 
thanks for their promotion* of the cause of education during the past 
year — 

Baja of Snsang. 

Snrjyakanth ^.rcliarji of Muktagaclii 
Guru Prasad Chakra varti of Hoscngur* 

Nandu Kumar Basu of Nettrakona 
liar Chandra Cliaudhari of Sheropur 
Devidas Ncogy of Sakrail 
Syad Abrlul Tabbae Chaudhari 
Abdul Aziz Khan Chaudhari « 

Abdul Hakim Khan Chaudhari 
Govinda Prasad Das 


From H. J. Reynolds Esq. Collector of Hftpnenshuj to the Inspector of 
Schools South-East Division. Dacca. 

I have the honor to forward herewith in original the annual report 
of the Deputy Inspector of Schools for the Western division of this 
district. • 

2, I have written to the Deputy Magistrate of Jamalpar for a 

fuller account of the disease which the ^Deputy Inspector c»lls Kdld • 
Ilazrd , and to the ravages of which ht% attributes the want of success 
which has attended the hill schools. ^ 

3. I beg to draw your attention to the fact, that the Deputy 
Inspector’s return shows a total of tthree village patlisalas in his 
division. If there were 300 instead of 3, the waiffcs of the district 
would notbemoro than adequately supplied, and the roturn is a lament- 
able proof how entirely our present system lias failed in the matter of 
primary education. JIo^ indeed can it bo otherwise when two-thirds 
of the population are Muhammadans, and yet such schools as we have, are 
filled with Hindu boys, whose great anxiety is to gain a smattering of 
English as a stepping-stone to employment under Government? 

* 4. Of the Yinaided schools noticed in the report, the Janhavi school 
at Sontosh is of a high character, and my inspection of it in January 
last, was extremely satisfactory. I have recommended this school as a 
suitable locality for opening a class for surveying and physical geogra- 
phy, as soon as a properly qualified master can be found to tfjach these 
subjects. The Graham School at Tang&il I found in a miserable state. 
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There was no head-matter : the school-hours were not kept to with any 
regularity, and the boys seem to me unusually backward. I believe 
the competition of the' Janhavi school at which the fees are lower, 
and the teaching far ^better, has taken away a good many pupils from 
this school. I also visited the Sakrail school which is a very creditable 
•institution and. owes much to its excellent Secretary Babu Devi Das 
Neogi, a gentleman whose exertions in the cause of education I have 
much pleasure in bringing prominently to your notice. I attended the 
annual distribution of prizes at tin’s sohool, on which occasion the boys 
recited some very creditable essays and poems of their own composition. 

5. The Govind School at Sherepur I hear well spoken of, but I 
was not able to go to Sherepur during my visit to Jamalpur in February. 
.1 hope to be able 'to inspect the school during the rains. The Jamalpur 
school, which I visited diiring my stay at tho sub-division, is hardly so., 
much advanced as I should have expected from a school which enjoys 
the advantage of frequent supervision by the Deputy Inspector. 

6- I beg to express my concurrence in tho remarks which the 
Deputy Inspector has rec.or4fed on> the subject of the vernacular scholar- 
ships. The present arrangement undoubtedly puts the Mofussil schools 
at a disadvantage, and it appears to me to be reasonable that there 
should be some limit to the number of scholarships to be awarded 
to any one school. • 

7. I am not sure, from the wording of the’ Deputy Inspector’s 
paragraph on the subject, whether he considers tho Hindus and the 
Muhammadans to be people of different races or not. His quiet assump- 
tion of superiority for the Hindus leads one to think either that he has 
not profited much from his study of history, or that he looks upon 
the passing of competitive examinations as tho final cause of man. 
It will not escape your notice that in this intensely Muhammadan district, 
out of i,77 school-teachers in the Deputy Inspector’s division, only 
one is a Muhammadan. 

8. I trust you will see fit to direct the Deputy Inspector to pay 
more attention to the subject of indigenous primary schools, and to 
collect all the information he ca« respecting such schools. 

6. In conclusion, I wjdh to remark that this Deputy Inspector is 
an intelligent and hardworking officer, who performs his duties in a 
conscientious and satisfactory manner. 


Vrom II. J. Reynolds, Esq., Collector of Hymeksiny, to the Inspector of 
• Schools, South-East Division, Dacca, 

o ) 

1. In continuation of my No. 108 dated 20th ultimo I have tho 
honor to forward the annual education report (in original) of tho Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, East Mymensing Division, for the year 1871-72. 

2. (With the exception of the schools located in the station, I have 
not been able to visit any of the’ schools in the division of the district 
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since my return to Mymensing in Decemberdast ; and any remarks 
I may make must therefore be of a general character. 

3. The zilla school has maintained its high reputation during the 

f ear and could easily dispense with any assistance from Government. 

concur with the Deputy Inspector in thinking that the state of things 
in what is termed the Muhammadamclass is not satisfactory. A maulvi, 
on Rs. 20 per month, is employed for the purpose of teaching the 
elements of Persian to some little boys who have no more business to bo 
learning Persian than a boy in* an English national school, would have 
to be learning Hebrew. There is only, one Muhammadan boy in the 
upper part of the school, and he very sensibly leaves Persian alone, and 
devotes himself to English .and Bengali. There appears to bo an im- 
pression among the members of tho Local Committee? that the entertaiqj- 
jnent of this maulvi is necessary in order to attract Muhammadans to the 
school. If this is the case, I hope some period will be fixed within 
which the experiment is to be tried : as the arrangement has thus far 
involved nothing but a*waste of time and money. • . * 

4. * The Hardinge Vernacular School is ip a very satisfactory state 
and deserves all that the JDeputy Inspector has said in its praise. But 
though the boys of this school were very 'successful at the Scholarship 
1 Examination, I think it is rather a subject for I’cgret that all the scholar- 
ships allotted to this division of the distriet should have been assigned 
to them. This appears to me to be calculated, to discourage candidates 
from other schools : and as four aided vernacular schools in the Mofussil 
sent up students who passed the examination, I should have been glad 
to have seen some scholarships awarded to them. 

5. I think the Deputy Inspector is in error in supposing that a 
reduction of schooling fees in the vernacular departftierit of tho middle 
class aided schools would attract a good number of poor Muhammadan 
boys. It is not poverty which keeps Muhammadans out of opr schools . 
at present. Moreover tho principle ofo the suggestion seems to mo 
altogether a mistaken one. Why should it be our object to attract 
lower class boys into middlo claps schools by admitting them at an 
absurdly low rate of schooling foe ? r l»he proper place for these boys is 
the pathsala : and I wish the Deputy Inspector had stated the grounds 
of the belief which he so confidently expresses that tho pathsalas will 
in time attract "the Muhammadan population. The Deputy Inspector, 
in mentioning 30 pathsalas as sufficient for the wants of his district 
(I presume he means his division of the district) has, I think, omitted 
a cipher at the end of the figure. 

6. Although I am not able to agree with all. the Deputy Inspec- 
tor’s remarks, I* am aware that his opinion on local questions of educa- 
tion is entitled to a good deal of weight. He is a gentleman of great 
intelligence, and devotes himself with much energy to the performance 
of his duties, showing a real interest in* them as well as much ability 
in carrying tnem out. 

^2 
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DISTBICT OF SYIjHET. 

S liiet Cd'kctorate^ a ” eS educa * ; ‘ on£d Strict’ are those of the 

aniiex ed taihle (Table No. I) contains the information 
required by paragraph 4 of No. im of the Government of Bengal. 

• * 
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■ 3. The next table (Table No. II) shows the race and creed of 
the schoolmasters : — 


Tablb II. 


Class or Schools. 


Higher 8ehools 
Middle Schools 

primary Schools 

Normal Schools 
Girls* Schools 


{ Government... 
Aided 
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{ Government,.. 
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/’Government... 
\ Aided ^ .11 
) Unaided 9 ... 
VPathsala ... 

{ Government... 
Aided 
UnaidJOl 
( Government... 
< Aided 
(.Unaided 



The table of social position of scholars is appended which shows 
them to consist of “none of the upper classes, 805 of the middle and 482 
of Jho lower classes of society. 

On the 31st March 1871 the number" of scholars on the school 
rolls was 1,231 and the average daily attendance for the preceding 
year was 725; on the 31st March 1872 the number. of scholars was 
1,293 and the average daily attendance for the preceding year 841 
whence the Deputy Inspector infers an improvement in the state of 
the schools. * » < 

The subjoined table gives the classification of the scholars by race : — 

• Table III. • 
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The zilla schobl in Sylhct has peculiar difficulties to contend with, 
and first, its lower classes are reduced in number and the receipts 
from fees injured by two competing schools in the station. One of these 
the Rashbehari School receives support also from Government and as 
boys can read in it without payment of any fee by the generosity of 
Pandit Rashbehari it numbers 143 pupil. The other school is the old 
established Mission School which alko receives scholars at lower rates 
than the zilla school, and is not only, provided from mission 
funds with masters fully qualified to ' teach up to the University 
Entrance course, but has also the advantage of the immediate superin- 
tendence of the Reverend Mr. Roberts himself an accomplished teacher. 
Besides having to meet such a competition as this, the zilla school was 
injuriously unsettled by the reports of the Collector recommending 
Government to abandon the school in the face of such difficulties^ 
And to sum up the zillah school-house a pucka building which was 
thoroughly repaired by the Public Works Department in April 1839 
somehow was found to be in such a dangerous state in the autumn of 
1871 that the roof could not be even kept up by props: the zilla 
school was hurriedly turned out and took refuse in the house of a private 
gentleman, most kindly lent for the purpose, but in size wholly inadequate 
for such a school : and in these urgent circumstances in spite of the 
warm remonstrances of the Collector no steps whatever were taken 
to repair the zilla school-house roof for months nor has the school even 
at the present date got back. 

I have mentioned these circumstances at length because the zilla 
school committee* is nevertheless able in their report at the end of the 
year, to refer with pride and satisfaction to the state of the school which 
had increased up to 231 boys. The main reason of this success 
undoubtedly has been that out of the seven candidates sent up to the 
‘Entrance* Examination in Decemirtr last five passed, of whom one 

E assed in the first and three in flic second division. The people invaria- 
ly measure the zilla schools by this test, and I think it is useless to 
endeavour to set up any other. Ever, interference on the part of the 
Educational Department which, impedes the efforts of the zilla teachers 
(either by prohibiting their teaching certain subjects or insisting on 
their teaching other subjects not required by the University) must injure 
the zilla schools and ultimately will diminish the number of boys 
attending them. Slight impediments of this kind* have small sensible 
effects in zilla stations where there are no fcompeting schools: but I 
should' not be surprised if the effects are found very decided where 
the competition is keen. At alk events the zilla schpol teachers at 
Sylhet have shown that they know how to do their work if they aA> 
allowed to set about it their own way. 

I condense the following statements concerning the general educa- 
tional state of the Sylhct- district out of the Deputy Inspector’s report. 

The inass of the people i.e. m the cultivating classes do not want 
education. In many villages consecutively there is not one man who 
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can read and write even a little. The number of gurus in the district 
is very small and they do not keep village pathsalas ; they are common- 
ly employed by some rich man to teach his children the elements of 
writing and arithmetic ; the pathsala is entirely a domestic matter and 
there are rarely more than five boys attending a guru. There is more 
education among the petty shop-keepers whose mohurirs teach the 
apprentices in the shop to write and keep accounts .as in other districts 
of East Bengal The number of toles is very small and the instruction 
given in them being Sanskrit ldgic and religious books they can 
hardly rank as educational institutions. • The same applies to the muk- 
tabs which are also very few in number, and where the boys’ instruction 
is nearly confined to committing to memory passages from the Koran 
and other religious books. % None of these indigenpus^ducationalinstitqj* 
■tions touch the masses fev as they are perfectly satisfied without any 
education, the Deputy Inspector opines the only way to get them to any 
school is to force them to it. 

The Collector of Sylhet in his report appemjsd , •fully endorses the ' 
picture of the state of Sylhet given by the* Deputy Inspector, and 
observes that Sylhet is the* most backward district that ho is acquainted 
with in all Bengal. * 

The proposal to force education on the masses as the only prac- 
ticable plan has been made by one Collector in this division. Perhaps it is 
the only practicaBlo plan which will effect the object all at once. . To 
preside the means of education for those who desire to avail themselves 
thereof is not so difficult for the educational officers to accomplish, 
but to cause those to attend school who do not feel the want of education 
is quite another thing. It would however bo a great mistake to think 
that the Educational Department has made no efforts even in this up- 
hill work. “ Model schools” have been from time to time sanctioned 
for Sylhet by the Director of Public Instruction In these U must be* 
understood the Government sends entirely at Government cost a pandit 
who sets up a primary school, and teaches reading writing and arithme- 
tic in Bengali. The people are asked nothing but to send their boys, the 
fees being almost nominal. Such piouee? schools have been found extreme- 
ly useful in many districts, but in Sylhfct the villagers generally have 
refused to have them. The Deputy Inspector has been obliged to report 
that he could place the model school if he was allowed to place an English- 
knowing teacher in it, which meant of course that the Bliadra-loke would 
avail themselves of the Government liberality if permitted to do so ; but 
as a primary vernacular school no class of people in Sylhet seemed to care 
for it. I may add a few word#he$e which are .at all events less dis- 
couraging I hope than the forcing doctrine. Some districts in Bengal 
must be educationally lost, and it is by no means strange to those who 
know anything of the circumstances of Sylhet that it should bo that lost 
district. But it must be remembered tlikt its present educational state 
is only that which many other zillas were in twenty-five years ago. 
Looking at the great rapidity with * which education has infiltrated 

i 
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these, I think there is good ground for expecting a considerable amelio- 
’ ration of Sylhet in the next twenty-five years without any compulsory 
legislation. 

I offer a few remark^ on the chief points mentioned in the Collector’s 
minute. 

The question of the rate of fees in the zilla school is one no longer 
of interest to Government, as the Government assignment is in future 
to be given by way of f grant-in-aid. 

The question of hostels is one of great importance.' The Collec- 
tor of Svlhet however is in error in supposing that it has not much 
occupied the consideration of the Educational Officers. 

The real fact seems to be that it is one of those many points which 
t?ie Hindus seem to cyire much less about tlian the Europeans. I have 
never found any zilla school teachers at all anxious to undertake thi>- 
conduct of a hostel : and many of the most enlightened teachers declare 
that, iu stations where lodging is much less plentiful than at Sylliet, 
according to native habits there is no want felt for a hostel. If 
there was any attempt made at* English boarding-school discipline 
(as Mr. Sutherland looks forward to) I imagine the hostel would 
keep empty. It would be a fine thing for the boys in every way 
if they could but be brought to submit to it : and any scheme for 
establishing a hostel at Sylliet will deserve all possible encourage- 
ment. 

Akhalia school is barely two miles from the zilla school but fiftS a 
grant-in-aid. The suburbs of Sylliet like other large stations are popu- 
lous, and it should be noticed that a school placed like Akhalia is 
convenient for boys who may be one mile from Akhalia and three 
from Sylhet zilla "school. Ai all events Akhalia can hardly be 
criticised for its nearness to the zilla school when a grant is given 
• to the Kaskbehari School which is very much nearer, not half a 
mile off. l ' 

The Collector’s strictures on Chatak, school are just and I fear 
well-deserved But as I have explained above it is a question between 
keeping such schools as Chatak in Svlhet or none. We cannot as the 
Collector supposes abolish Chatak and replace it by mass schools because 
the agricultural population do not care to attend school. Chatak is 
certainly so situated that next after Sylhet station it ought to maintain 
a school. 

The Collector has made a valuable suggestion in urging that in 
plains Jynteah Government should do its duty' as a landlord and what 
it sets, forward as their duty to other landlords. When I was last in 
the neighbourhood I made enquiries from which I am led to expect 
Government school would obtain scholars in Jynteahpur itself and a few 
other schools might be tried in the villages. If the ryots do gladlv 
appreciate the proffered boon as the Collector anticipates, plains Jynteah 
will provA much more accessible to educational improvements than 
other districts of Sylhet have done. 
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% The following gentlemen are recommended to receive the thanks of 
f the Educational Department for their aid in promoting education 
: Babu Rash Behari Datta — of Sylhet. 

m . „ Loknath Sarma, „ 

„ Kaliuath Nandi Inspector pf Police. 

; „ Ramkumar Pal Chaudhari — Noviganj. 

„ Navinchandra Gifriguli — Lushkurpur. 

„ Muhanta Bam Hari Das — Betliangal. 


From H. 0 . Sutherland Esq . Officiating Collector of Sylhet tp 0 B. Clarice 
Esq. M.A. Inspector of Schools , South-East Division Dacca . 

I have the honor to "forward the annual education report from 
the Deputy Inspector of jSfihools. • • 

2. The first thing that strikes me in the perusal of this report is 
that the amount of the Government grant to the zilla school is out of 
all proportion to the an? given to primary and middle class school A 
third of the amount given by Government for,eflucation in this 'district 
is swallowed up by the zillp, school. I think that this school should be 
made more self-supporting than it is. It is essentially the school of the 
well-to-do people who very properly give their sons a good education in 
the hope of its being turned to good account in after life. These men 
might be and ought to be called upon # to pay more for their sons’ 
education. This is all the more necessary in a district where the 
peak&ntry are sunk in the lowest depths of ignorance, and where if 
anywhero efforts should be made for education to be brought within 
the reach of the masses. 

3. I would beg to recommend that the schooling fees be revised. 

I would fix the fees of all boys under ten at 8 annas, of all boys in all 
other than the 1 st and 2nd classes at 1 rupee and of all boys in the 1 st 
and 2nd classes at 2 rupees per mensem.* At present the scal5 is much * 
too minute on its graduation. 

4. Another thing that has struck me for some time, ifnd which I have 
not had an opportunity before of putting forward, is the want of some 
supervision over boys who come to the «illa school from distant parts 
of the district. These boys in many cases stay with their friends. 
But there still remains a large number of boys who have to be housed 
and fed and who s^re at the tender mercies of zemindars or court 
officials or pleaders and mujditars. In some cases as an act of charity 
thg boys are boarded *free. In most cases the boys are charged at an 
average rate of Rs. 2-8 per mensegi. For these boys I would propose the 
opening of a hemse under the control oT ope of the masters of the school. 
Tnis would introduce something of English public school life. It would 
keep the boys under proper supervision. It would create in them an espi'it 
de corps , a feeling unknown in In^ia, and it would have the desired 
effect of keeping boys innocent of the chicanery of our courts mto which 
they are now trained much too early in> amlas* and mukhtars’ houses. ' 
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5. The Deputy Inspector of Schools tells me that a scheme such 
as I have proposed above will meet with success. He says that tlie 
want has been felt. But I do not think that it has even been put for- 
ward prominently. A .popular master would soon attract other pupils 
to his house than those who have no friends to receive them. He might 
be allowed to make a fair charge for private tuition out of school hours. 
There would thus be created a bend of union between teacher and 
pupils, which does not exist at all now. From figures furnished by the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools I find that 62 boys have no houses and no 
friends at Sylhct, who would be able to avail themselves of the super- 
vision and comparative comfort which they would enjoy in a master’s 
house. There might be some objections np'sod about caste. But the 
Wards’ Institution in Calcutta has settled that question for I presume 
the boys in that school are of all castes. Besides all Hindus employe 
Bramun cook and I may also add that no caste difficulty is ever felt in 
our jails. 

-6. I come to consider the other schools in the district. I 

doubt if the school su Akhalia is wanted so near the sudder station 
which already affords so many facilities for., education. I do not think 
that the school at Chatak is a success. When I visited it last cold sea- 
son, I saw very few boys present even after I had given timely notice 
of my intended visit. The school is not wanted except for the conve- 
nience of the Mirasdars and Bbadra-lok who are settled at Chatak. The 
school is not sought after by the poorer classes. The grants given to 
these schools with a re-distribution of the other grants-in-aid might bo 
devoted to purely vernacular schools where the peasantry could send 
their sons to learn a little of the three Its and thus raise them a littlo 
in the intellectual and social scale. 

7. When the time comes for a more liberal allotment for educa- 
tional purposes either from existing sources, or through the agency of 
a school-rate, I trust that the necessity for an agricultural or 
farming school will not be overlooked. What the Bengal ryot wants 
is to be induced to go a little out of* beaten tracts to try and 
improve his cultivation, to find tout improved means of irrigating or 
draining his lands-*— to try and ‘Introduce new crops. All this w ill come 
and must come when the elements of agricultural science are taught the 
peasantry. The ryot is keen enough to look after his own interests — 
and once show him that paddy is not the only ciop to sow or to pay him 
and he will very soon set about to vary or improve his cultivation. 
Much good will be done in the direction which I have suggested, by the 
opening of model farms in Government and wards’ estates. 

8* One thing will stride any one who reads cho educational 
report for this district. It is a sad fact to admit. But it is beyond 
all doubt that Sylhct is more backward than any other district in 
Bengal, certainly any district which I have seen. , It is certainly the 
Boeotia of^ Bengal. The higher education which is attempted in the zilla 
school, does not reach the ignorant masses for whom nothing is done. 
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9. I cannot conclude this report without recording the fact that 
Jyntea which in reality forms a high khas mehal with a ryotwari 
settlement, has not received one fraction from Government for 
educational purposes since its annexation. The subject was once mooted 
many years ago, but it never assumed a tangible shape. With a few 
schools scattered over the 18 pai^anas of the province, I feel sure 
that the people would see that Government did take some caro of its 
peasantry. I feel sure .too that our ryots wpuld gladly appreciate 
the proffered boon, at least as a mesftis of emancipating them from the 
thraldom of law, and cunning unscrupulous muklitars who prey on their 
ignorance and give a bad name to our courts and our administration. 


• dA.CH.AE DISTRICT. 

1. The area oft the educational district of Cachar coincides 
with that of the Deputy Commissionership, fr'-i,- ’'containing oifly six 
schools, is placed in charge of the Deputy Inspector of Schools in Sylhet. 

2. The annexed table (Table I) gives the information required by 
Government letter No. 1222, paragraph 4*. 

Table ^ 


“ ■ 
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Amonnt of 

Amount of 

Local sub- 


■sg-? 
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Class of Schools. 
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Government 

grant. 
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&c. 

• 

Total cost. 

• 
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St'S 

2S 
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• 

Rs w As. P. 

Ks. As. P. 

Ks. As. P. 



Higher Class .. 

(•Government.. 

i 

6 
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iltUHIHil 
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112 • 
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C Unaided 
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••• 
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. 






(•Government.. 


• 
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• 
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Middle Class . 
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(.Unaided .*. 
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• 

• 





/Government.. 

3 

3 


470 12 6 


540 14 6 

54 

37 

Primary 

1 Aide* 

J Pathsalas ... 

1 

1 

29 7 0 

20 0 0 


49 7 0 

8 

11 


(.Unaided ^.. 

"it 
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25 8 0 



25 8 0 


io 

• 

/Government.. 


• 
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Aided 

(.Unaided 
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/Government.. 
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... 
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... 
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6 

li 

• 

1,685 4 0 

2,590 12 0 


4,486 8f 9 

211 
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3. The annexed table 
211 boys : — 


of Inspectors of Schools. 

(Table II) shows the race and creed of the 


Table II. 


. - 





Bengalis. 


Otubbs, Ac. 


Class or Schools. 

| 

1 

L 






* 

Hindus. 

1 

Muham- 

madans. 

! Chris- 
tians. 

1 

Total. 

• 

Christians. 

Munipuris. 

Total. 


'Government 
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, 6 
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4 

130 

Higher Class ... j 

| Aided 

L Unaided 










{ 

' Government .. 




A... 




Middle Class ...J 

j Aided 








i 

L Unaided 




...... 




i 

/Government 


13 


iS 


41 


Primary 







8 

8 

5 Pathsalas 









( 

L Unaided 






10 

10 


tt V 

r Government . 








Normal 

| Aided 

i , 

..... 






(.Unaided ... 




"* 




i 

r Government 
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Girls* 

i 

! Aided 







i 


(.Unaided 






1 



Total 

— i 

130 j 

18 


i i in 

i 

ii 

! 63 

i 

211 


4. The annexed table (Table III) shows the race and creed of- tho 
teachers : — 


Table III. 




< Bengalis. 

I a 


Oth BBS, Ac. 


* Class Schools. 1 


! 

! 




■ 



| Hindus. ' 
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3 


1 

3 
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1 
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C Unaided 






1 


/ Government 




*■ 

/ 
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Primary 

) Aided 
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e 



V. U naided 





1 





/’Government • ... 


• Mali 

• 
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...) Aided 
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(.Unaided 
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(.Unaided 
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% Total 

9 



9 
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Dacca Division — Cachar District . 


5. The table of social position of the boys cannot be given. 

I have in fact not yet received the report ou education in Cachar 
from the Collector, and the present very meagre report is made up out 
of my office records. t 

It will however be not very far wron <f to take half the boys in the 
Silchar school as middle class, and* all the boys in the district schools 
as lower class, so that the abstract result will be : — • 

Of the tipper classes • ... ..T 0 

„ mitldld ,* ... ... 70 

„ lower „ •... ... 141 9 


211 

• • 

w • 

. 6. In Cachar the cultivators are mostly Muhammadans ; there are no 

middle classes, there is therefore not an aided school in the district, tho 
school entered as aided! in the returns having since 31st March 1872 been 
exchanged for a pathsala. ^ *** 

7. The zilla school in Cachar appears fairly prospering ; but it has 
been interfered with by tlife Lushai war, and also has had the misfortuno 
to have tho roof of the school-liouso burnt. As in many other cases a 
large percentage of the attendance is from the children of denizens, 
Government officers, &c., in the station. 

8. The Government primary schools in flic district are of the most 

elementary description. They are mainly attended by Munipuris. 
There was formerly a school opposite Luckimpur attended by Nagas, and 
a school north of Katigora attended by Cacharis ; but both of these 
appear to have dropped. The Munipuris are an intelligent people, by 
no means ill-disposed towards education ; but they can hardly be expect- 
ed to pay much themselves. There will # be considerable difficulty in 
diffusing widely education in Cachar, anti the only plan I see*is to esta- 
blish a considerable number of schools al Government’ cost ; under what 
name classed does not so much matter. The Munipuris may be hoped 
to attend when a school is off&’ed thejp, and a percentage of Muham- 
madans. . . 


From O. O, 22. Me William, Fsq., Offg . Dy. Commissioner of Cachar , to the 
Inspector oj Schools, South-East Division , Dacca . 

• 

I have the honor* to forward herewith the report of the Deputy 
Inspector on tho schools of this dfctript for 1871-72. 

. 2. Educational officers are at a gneat disadvantage in a new dis- 

trict like Cachar. The district i3 very much underpopulated, and the 
inhabitants peasant proprietors. The only persons with any pretension 
to education they ever see or have dealings with are the court amla 
and the mohurirs of tea gardens, the latter being the worst specimens of 
the lower “Babu” class to be found ’anywhere. They are thoroughly 
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despised by the illiterate Mirasdars, who have little inducement to learn to 
read or write or count. There are not more than 120 natives of the 
district who can do either. 

3. The population being so small, and the extension of cultivation 
so rapidly pushed, the Mirasdars cannot afford to lose the time during 
which they would have to send their, sons to school. 

4. The Silchar' school, which is a flourishing institution, is princi- 
pally attended by the relations of the court people, most of whose baris 
are in the Sylhet and Dacca districts. 4 

5. There ought to be an attempt made to get up a good vernacular 
school at Hylakandi. The Deputy Inspector tells me that a sura sanc- 
tioned for mofussil schools for the district is unexpended. This might 
well be appropriated to a school at Hylakandi. 

CHITTAGONG DISTRICT. 

1. The districts of Chittagong Zilla and Chittagong Hill Tracts 
are included in tlie'tnsHct of one Deputy Inspector of Schools. The 
present report is confined to the area comprised under the Collectorate 
of Chittagong. 

2. Subjoined is Table I affording the information required by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in paragraph 4 of letter No. 1222. 

• Table No. I. 


Class of Schools. 

i 

».• 

11 

i* 

Si 

H 

a 

Fees and 
Fines. 

km 

is 

r 

Local Subscrip- 
tion. 

Total Expendi- 
ture. 

Humber on 
Rolls on 

31st March. 

• i, ‘ 

1 

◄ 

! 

t ^ 



Its. As P. 

Its. As. P. 

Its. As. P.l 

Rs. As. P. 



(Government 

1 

0 

1,020 3 0 

3,916 4 8 


6,936 7 8 
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90 03 

Higher Class Schools « Aided 

... 

... 





(. Unaided 

L 

... 

... 







(Government 

4 

8 

050 10 9 

1,348 9 3 


1,488 3 9 
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80 

Hi ddle Class Schools J Aided 

23 

40 

1,815 10 6 

3,054 11 3 

1,992 14 61 

0,830 3 0 
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648 

v Unaided ... 

4 

7 

•5*8 8 0 

396 0 0 

931 1 0 

180 

117 

S’ Government 









Lower Clan Schoob ] *“ 

*5 

i 

4 

1 

88 '9 0 
40 40 

232 14 0 

72 6 0 

321 7 0 
112 10 0 
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30 

64 

14 

(.Fathsalas ... 

2 

2 

43 4 0 

76 0 0 

3 no 

121 8 0 

47 

0 

28 

(’Government 

1 
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2,444 8 0 




2,444 3 0 

21 

14 

If ormah Schools ...{Aided • ... 
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eO ess 





C Unaided 
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... t 




• 


t 

f Government 









••••»* 

Girls* Schools ...{Aided 









^Unaided 



•••v 







30~ 

IT 

6,707 1 3 

• 

11,06810 2 

2,466 1 6 

19,16412 2 

1,662 

900*03 
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Chittagong Division — Chittagong District. 

• 

I should remark that (as in other villas) this table is only a record of 
ichools under inspection. Where a school receives Government money 
jetums (whether correct or not is another question) can be compelled : 
{here a schopl is hoping to receive Government money, returns 
ire obtainable, and these represent the small number of “unaided 
chools” in our tabular statements : schools which have ’no hope 
f ^Government money do not give .returns, and th§ Deputy Inspector, 
Chittagong, in his report qjiotes a very unpleasant answer *ho received 
5r sending forms to a school, in •this? predicament in hopes to gain 
ome information from it. 

3. There were on the school rolls on 31st March 1871 ... 1,735 boys. 

Ditto * ditto on 31st March J872 ... 1,552 „ 

• • 

Difference ... ... 183 boys 

showing a decrease of about 10 per cent. TMs^is as regards the 
schools under inspection only. In several case^* quoted by the Deputy 
Inspector the closing of *an aided school has been followed by the 
opening of larger schools not under inspection. 

Table No. 'II. 

JRace and Creed of Pupits. 



Others, Eu- 


Butgalis. 

rasians, 

&o. 

Burmese. 



Girls’ Schools... 
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4. The boys are classed as to race thus : — 


Hindus 

... 

... 953 

Muhammadans ... 

••• 

... 432 

Buddhists 9 

... 

.. 148 

Christians 

••• 

... 14 



1,552 


The Deputy Inspector rouplily guesses from his acquaintance with, 
the district that the numbers of Hindus, Muhammadans, and Mughsin tho 
population may be in the ratio 5, 2, and 1 respectively. Assuming this 
the number of Mr.hatnmadnns who should be at school, instead of 430 
should be 2,400. Bu's these calculations apply, only to inspected schools. 

5. The returns of the social position of the boys are added. Tho 

total result is : — „ 

Of tlje^upper classes ... c ... 0 

„ I&ydle „ t ... ... 854 

„• lower „ ... t ...* 698 

1,552 

6. The tabic here given shows the race and exceed of the teachers. 

Table No. III. 


• 

< 

1 

Class or Schools. 


Higher Claes 

V Government 
...< Aided 

C Unaided 


Middle Class 

( Government 
...< Aided 
l Unaided 

t 

Lower Class 

/‘Government 
l Aided 

1 Unaided 
CPathaalas 

eee 

tformal Schools 

( Government 
...< Aided 
(.Unaiddd 

••• 

Ml 

...* 

Girls* Schools 

( Government 
...< Aided 

V. Unaided 

1 



Bengalis. 


iMuham- 
* 'raadans.i 


Chris- 

tians. 


Total. 



V 


60 


12 


1 


73 
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Chittagong Division^— Chittagong District. 

7. The zilla school is not in a state that is satisfactory to the Local 
Committee of Public Instruction. At the last University Entrance 
Examination 9 candidates were sent up, of whom only 2 passed, and 
these in the thiyd grade. The instructional staff jp fully up to the mark, 
certainly superior to that in some zilla schools which produce better 
results. During the past year, however, a considerable amount of the 
head and second masters’ time" wa% devoted to the pne or two pupils 
reading in the high school. . This high school I repoinmendcd Govern- 
ment to abolish in July last : but it appears to have died out before any 
decision has been come to on that recommendation. Partly as a 
consequence of the unfortunate result of the University Entranco 
Examination, the number of boys in the zilla school has dwindled down 
to 130. 

Under the new Goverjnftent administration of Zilla schools by which* 
•a fixed assignment is to bo allowed to each zilla school, I do not 
think the Government of the Education Department need be so anxious 
as regards the number ot boys in the zilla schools. •Government, will 
have no direct financial interest in the jnatter. The boys who leave any 
particular zilla school will .in general have to read elsewhere as is the 
caso at Chittagong. As to the zilla school teachers, it will be solely 
their business, by industry and by making themselves and their school 
popular by legitimate methods, to obtain good salaries : if they foil in 
satisfying the people, either by showing ap unsatisfactory result at the 
Entranco Examination, by taking too warm a part in local politics dr 
any “other way, an opposition school will arise, and tho zilla school 
teachers will have to submit to a reduction on their salaries. 

On the other hand, the Education Department (or whoever has the 
future management of zilla schools) will always be justified in looking to the 
teachers that the standard of the school is kept up. On a competition, 
the lower classes of the zilla school chiefly suffer, and the zilla school 
always keeps the old vernacular scholars and tho other “.good boys.” If 
it does not, the zilla school teachers can always keep the classes up to 
proper standard (if not of large numbers) by maintaining proper disci- 
pline and promoting only on fixed principles. 

8. Thero has from a long time past been a difficulty in obtaining 
teachers in Chittagong as men from other districts are disinclined to go 
there. Except tBereforo tho Government and Meerahiya Trust Schools 
there are no thoroughly qualified teachers in the district. In 1869 on 
my recommendation the Comilla normal school was transferred to> 
Chittagong, and already has supplied nine pundits to schools in the 
district. It unfortunately appear* to # be the case, that the head-master 
of' this normal sfchool neither at Chittagong nor elsewhere has ever got 
on cordially with his pupils. For English teachers the zilla school is 
the normal school practically for the district, but the low rate of pay 
in the aided schools in Chittagong will in general only command 
the. services of some foiled candidate at the University Entrance 
Examination. * 
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• • 

9. Under these circumstances ni further explanation can be 

necessary why the district of Chittagong does not stand well in the 
scholarship examination : indeed nearly all the candidates who pass 
successfully come fropj either the Government or the J^eerahiya Trust 
Schools. ■ e. 

10. From the 'figures givejn it may be inferred (as also from 

the remarks of the Collector thereon) that Government has encouraged 
English education in .Chittagong and given hardly any support to the 
vernacular aided schools. So' fan is this from the case that during 
the past four years, the efforts of the Education Department have 
been mainly devoted to pushing vernacular education with which object 
the normal school was moved there. , 

The fact is that under the grant-in-aid rules, aid is given to schools 
'that apply for it, ilo school is set up independently by Government 
influence. And it has been found nearly invariably in Chittagong 
that where the Babus were strong enough in foi^e in a village to come up 
for a .grant-in-aid mt all they would have an English teaching school. 

11. Of the 698 ’boys in tbe inspected schools classed as of the 
lower classes, 430 are stated to be the children of agricultural laborers. 
Among these will be reckoned nearly the whole of the 148 Mughs 
attending the inspected schools. It was the opinion of Kailas Chandra 
Sen, late Deputy Inspector of Chittagong, a patriotic Hindu, that these 
Mugh boys are on the average superior in intelligence to the Bengalis. 

12. The Deputy Inspector has made a great effort to get some 
statistics of the schools of Zilla Chittagong not' under inspection : and 
has forwarded me his detailed list of such schools with the names of 
their head teacher and the number of boys in each. The summary 
of these is as under : — 


t 

Class op Schools. <■ 

Number of 
Schools. 

Number of Pupils. 

English Schools... ... ... V 

6 

407 

Bengali Pathsalas c ... ... * ... j 

107 

1,810 

Sanskrit Tolcs ... 

20 

f 260 

Persian or Arabic Muktabs ... 

, 110 - 

1,638 

Maghi Machangs 

f 

53 

• s , V 

« 

247 

t 4,181 

0 


The Deputy Inspector particularly mentions that’ this enormous 
list of schools not under inspectio'n only contains those which he met 
with in different tours and where he obtained authentic information j ho 
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> 

is. certain that there must exist many more in Chittagong : he told me 
as a guess in conversation he thought there could not be less than 
500 in all. I think the labor which the Deputy Inspector has taken 
in this very tddious enquiry is worthy of corrwneudation. 

13. The simplest form in which Government could encourage 

this indigenous education would be \o give say 50 village school grants 
of Rs. 5 per month to the best teachers among tjie Bengali pathsalas. 
This would directly raise . the # shyidard of the teaching, and would 
doubtless indirectly- increase tlie number of such pathsalas as would 
in future be opened. ■ * * • 

14. I have said the Bengali pathsalas alone can receive Govern- 

ment money under the exfsting views upon education. The toles and # 
the muktabs are excluded #for the same reason, vra., that they refuse to 
teach the elements of reading writing and arithmetic in the vulgar 
tongue. <The pathsala* do teach these, and consequently many a 
Muhammadan boy whl attends a muktab where ho learns Koran by 
heart, also attends a pathsala where he learn* reading and writing 
Bengali and arithmetic. have never yet succeeded in inducing 

either toles or muktabs to teach these tljree elementary subjects in 
addition to their own peculiar studies and so take a Government grant. 
The uniform and consistent language of the Educational Department 
has hitherto been that a tole or a muktab or any kind of institution 
that will teach reading writing and arithmetic may ask for Govern- 
ment support and that Government will not in the least interfere in 
their teaching any other subjects they please. A few Sanskrit toles 
have pretended to comply with these terms, but I have generally found 
the boys utterly helpless to read or write Bengali and the grants to toles 
are nearly all cancelled. I do not think*a grant has ever been given 
to a muktab. # 

15. In order to induce a larger (proportion of Muhammadans 

to share in the benefits of education in Chittagong, the Deputy Inspec- 
tor proposes to add at the Government cost in all the Schools, model 
or circle, over which we have complete oommand, a maulvi to teach a 
Persian class. • • 

I am not at all sanguine that this would succeed : the employment 
of a maulvi in axilla school has never been seen to affect sensibly the 
Muhammadan attendance and the upper class Muhammadan boys 
are at le%st as eager* for Persian as the lower. As I have repeated 
elsewhere the causes wjnch* keep the lowest class of Muhammadans 
from our schools are not the wa$t of Arabic and Persian. A very 
considerable number of Muhammadans as well as of Hindus attend 
tho Bengali Guru Mohosay pathsala, ana that is the class of school 
through which I should endeavour to teach the Muhammadan masses. 

16. The Deputy Inspector speaks very favorably of the effect 
of a Government established school in giving a taste for cJQucation 
even when the school exists but a shert time and appears to have 
failed. Thus of the schools which have broken down in the past year ; 

34 
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Amilisl) lmd once 30 boys and closed, but now there are 6 gurus and 
80 boys attending them in that village : Noyapara as an aided school 
once had 50 boys : it is gone, but there are 22 schools with 200 boys 
reading in them in JSl'oy^ipara now. Mahazan’s Hat school with 50 
boys failed as an aided school but there are now 7 schools with 100 
boys at Mahazan’s Hat. * 

These examples would appear "to prove that a frequent cause of 
the breaking down of our aided schools is , that they are a little too 
expensive for the peoplo at present.* The aim of the Education 
Department has always been 'to keep down establishments in aided 
schools, but the object of school managers without exception is to inflate 
their own institution to the utmost. ' 

' 17. The only girls’ school in Chittagong was kept by two Homan 

Catholic nuns at Chittagong and mainly attended by the Feringhia of 
the station. This school was closed owing to. the troubles in France 
which neccssitated 4 the return of the two nuns to France. 

18. It appears frqjn the Deputy Inspector’s report that the people 
of Chittagong are ready to avail themselves of all the aid that can be 

B 'ven them in the form o£ circle schools" and village schools : the 
eputy Inspector says he could start several new circles and 50 village 
schools at once. 

19. I offer now a few explanations on the Collector’s minute. 

On paragraph 3. Tho Deputy Inspector was ill at the time of 
submission of his report, which was written by another hand : aijd he 
is so far not responsible for tho erroi’s of spelling and grammar: 
ho certainly should however have corrected it or got it corrected before 
he signed it, "as ihe errors with which it abounds fully justify tho 
Collector’s remark. 1 , 

On paragraph 7. Tho grant to Paddua has been already restored. 
On paragraph 11. I ha ve t above explained that we cannot transform 
grant-in-aid English schools to grant-in-aid vernacular. We can establish 
circle or village schools and might refuse to renew tho grants of 
English schools as they fall in. y, * 

On paragraph 20. The spggestion of the Collector that sometimes 
Hindu school secretaries try to exclude Muhammadan boys from their 
schools is a new idea for me though I am not prepared to say that 
it has not foundation. I believe however in general that the object 
of school managers in all schools drawing (rovelnment money is for 
obvious roasons to show the largest attendance possible. * 

On paragraph 22 the Deputy Jnspcct^ has shown in his report 
that with only 41 Schools to inspect he cannot possibly visit each once 
a quarter and I observe that the Collector here endorses his argument. 
But in paragraph 26 the Collector requires a regular European super- 
vision and increased inspectiQn. Any step in this direction, with our 
rapidly increasing numbers of small schools, must increase largely 
our present expenditure on inspection. 
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Chittagong Division— Chittagong District, 

From A.L. Clay, Esq., Officiating Magistrate and Collector of Chittagong, to the 
Inspector of Schools, South-East Division, 

Under instructidhs contained in paragraph 3 of Government letter 
No. 1222, dated 8th ultimo to the address of the Director of Publio 
Instruction, I have the honor herewith to "forward Deputy Inspector 
Brajendra Kumar’s education report of this district for tho past 
year. . • 

2. The report was received in office on*tho 2nd instant, during 

my absence in the Mofussil, whence I returned on tho 7th only. To 
this circumstance must ho ascribed tho delay that has occurred in 
sending the report on to you. * 

3. I have carefully «gone over tho report, which I consider well 
arranged and exhaustive, affording a very good \*iew of the present 
state of educational matters in the district. There is room for improve- 
ment in the English here and there, and I have detected errors of gram- 
mar and spelling that/should not have been allowed to creep in ; in 
some places too tho report is wanting in conciseness, and in others 
obscure. Still on the whole it appear* to mo to be a very fair and well- 
considered report, and crtiditablo to the Deputy Inspector, who has 
evidently taken pains to acquaint himself *with his work. 

4. The area of the Chittagong district including Hill Tracts is 
nearly 9,600 square miles according to the revenue survey, instead of 
8,000 only. It does not appear how the proportion of Muhammadans 
to Hindus and Hughs has been ascertained ; but the estimate can only 
be approximate, as the result of the census is not yet known. 

5. The number of schools under inspection in the district (39 
exclusive of the Government zilla school) is certainly, small as com- 
pared with tho area and what schools# there are appear to be mostly 
situated in and about the sudder station aifd polico thnna. 

6. I do not understand tho Deputy* Inspector’s fourth paragraph. 

In the margin he gives the names of fivS schools as having been abolished 
or excluded from inspection. In the text he menfions/ow only — viz. 
North Bhursco, Abarhat, BancHe boys and girls’ school. This requires 
explanation. Bunderbun is noted as f one of the live schools in tho 
margin, but not mentioned in the text. * * 

7. The implications for establishments of five more village 

schools mentioned in Deputy Inspector’s fifth paragraph, show that the'so 
schools are appreciated. "It is to be hoped that the grant to tho Paddua 
school (Satkania) lately revived may be restored. I visited this school 
on my way up from C<Jx’s Bazar ; it has been re-established entirely by 
the efforts of private residents tn tjie village, and certainly deserves 
encouragement. • 

8. Jhe reasons given for the want of success of the Chitta<ron<r 
normal school seem to indicate a very unsatisfactory state of things 
in that institution. From the Deputy * Inspector’s remarks it woufd 
appear that the head pundit is not by any means a man likely to 
raise the tone of the school or improve’its condition. 



is "o/ lngpecfars of School*. 


9. I am glad to see that the four model schools in the district are 

prospering, and that the imasters are well spoken of. The school at 
Harbaug was visited by myself and Mr. Patil Ufa our way up from 
Cox’s Bazar ; and we Swere both much pleased with the ^result of our 
inspection. The pundit in* charge struck me as eminently fitted for his 
work, being good tempered, and patient with the boys, who evidently 
liked him. * . • ■ 

10. I do not quite see the force of the Deputy Inspector’s objec- 
tions to Eumiria as a site for a model school. ' Possibly Seetakund would 
have been better, as more central between the Sudder Station and the 
Fenny river. ‘Kumiria however is an important village, and should 
with neighbouring villages furnish a fair number of boys to the school. 

f 11. With regard to the grant-in-aid schools, 14 in number, it 
seems to me a pity that so largo a proportion as 12 belong to the middle 
English class. From what I have myself seen of these schools, ** I 
should say that they are not generally succes\ ful in the interior of a 
district. Unless the secretary knows English himself, and takes an 
interest in the school, thfcrc is no oae to see that the masters do their 
work properly, or to test their capacity for teaching English at all. The 
Deputy Inspector cannot visit these outlying schools more than three or 
four times a year, and an occasional inspection by one of the district 
officials of course does little or no good. Except in certain special cases 
fas for instance at Patia«where the English school appears to be doing 
very well) I would not encourage the establishment of Englisli-teaching 
schools anywhere but at sudder and sub-divisional head-quarters, where 
some supervision could really be exercised by the local officers. In 
some of these schools I believe the masters are quite incompetent, and 
almost as ignorant as the boys they profess to teach. A good vernacular 
course would be far preferable to the mere pretence of teaching English 
that goes on under such auspices. 

12. I regret to see that the Deputy Inspector places little reliance 
upon the integrity of the managers in n^any schools. As he says, 
detection must be almost impossible, if the masters and managers play 
into each others’ hands. 

13. The losS of the Meefahiya Endowment Fund is spoken of as 

having seriously injured the Patia (Meerahiya) school. You are 
aware that a suit has just been filed in the Civil Court Yor recovery of 
the amount with interest from the parties to whom the loan from the 
fund was made. . ‘ 

14. For spreading education among the lower classes, there can 
be no better institutions than the girdle and village schools; and every 
effort should be made to develc p the system as much as possible. It 
is in my opinion a healthy sign that there is such an active demand for 
schools of this class. 

15. I observe that indigenous (circle and village) schools under 
inspection are favorably contrasted by the Deputy Inspector with those 
private establishments that are not visited by the officers of the 
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Educational Department. The result of the comparison is just what 
would have been expected, namely, that the .inspected schools are more 
methodically conducted and with stricter discipline ; while the masters 
being generally recruited from Government schools, are of a superior 
class. - _ • 

16. The Deputy Inspector i^ probably right in attributing the 
unwillingness of school managers, to be under inspection when no 
'pecuniary benefit results, to their dislike of having to furnish periodical 
statements and reports to the educational officers. 

17. He very sensibly remarks that the success of the Education 

Department is not tested by the mere increase of numlter of inspected 
schools, but by the increase # of schools in the district generally, showing 
that education is really spreading and becoming popular. # 

18. The reasons suggested for the want .of Success in the scholar- 

ship examinations appear probable, and the remedy suggested, of fixing 
and publishing the star^lards some timo before tho examination, seems 
simple and practicable. • 

19. The comparative statement. of. creed and social status of the 

pupils is satisfactory as showing that education is apparently not con- 
fined to the upper classes. It displays* however very forcibly tho 
unwillingness of the Muhammadans to accept the teaching provided in 
Government schools, tho percentage of Hindus being more than double 
that of the Muhammadans, though Chittagong is essentially a Musal- 
man district. Tho plan suggested, of starting Arabic and Persian 
classes in Government and aided schools, and establishing schools for 
these subjects (with elementary Bengali) in the interior, leaving Eng- 
lish to be introduced gradually, might be successful, and could at all 
events be tried on a limited scale. . * 

20. I am disposed to think that iiv some of the private aided 
schools, the attendance of Muhammadan *boys is if not absolutely dis- 
couraged, certainly not encouraged by the Hindu managers, who are 
probably sufficiently conservative to wish to keep the pursuit of know- 
ledge to themselves "and those of .their own persuasion. This feeling of 
jealousy if as I believe it really exists, # is by*no means unnatural, and 
can only be overcome gradually. The Hindus will perhaps learn in the 
course of time' that they cannot be permitted to monopolize all the good 
things obtainable with the aid of Government, to the exclusion of their 
Muhammadan fellow* subjects. 

21. • The Deputy Inspector shows a good mileage travelled and 
visits paid since he tool* charge of the office. His method of inspection, 
(mentioned in his 24 th paragraph)* seeps good : but I think that besides 
merely examining the boys in their class-subjects, of which they aro — 
pretty sure to know something, he should put them througliik^lr 
facings in a manner that would test tho degree in which they hau pro- 
fited by their teaching, and their capacity for applying their knowledge 
practically. If English is taught in the school, the boys Ihould be 
encouraged to talk ; they should be mstde to write from dictation out of 
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some book that they are unacquainted with, aiid so on. As far as my 
owh experience goes, this system of examination frequently puzzles the 
boys entirely, showing that they at once lose their bearings if moved 
off the regular groove ^>f their class-subjects. » 

22.' The Deputy Inspector scarcely exaggerates tho difficulties 
of inspection duty in a district l&e Chittagong. Travelling is moro 
especially difficult .during the raina-and at times some places are almost 
inaccessible. The proposal to lend a Government elephant now and 
then certainly does not seem unreasonable. ‘ 

. 23.. Tho slight decrease in tho number of inspected schools does 
not, as the Deputy Inspector points out, necessarily indicate declining 
interest in education. From the instaqpes lie gives of Amilish, 
Noyapara, and M&hajan’s Hat it would seein that sometimes an abolished 
^Government school is succeeded by a regular crop of private opes. 
This shows that education has taken root among the people. The weak 
point of the system appears to be, that th<fy teaching at many of 
the schools is of & very inferior quality, and the amusing instances 
given by the Deputy Inspector indicate what I have already noticed, 
a lamentable degree of ignorance amofig the teachers. I have 
already expressed my opinion that outlying schools in the interior 
should limit their efforts to providing a good vernacular education, 
leaving English to the higher class schools, which can afford to pay 
competent teachers. # . * 

24. Competition is often a very good thing ; but the spectacle of 

rival schools enticing away scholars from Government institutions by 
relaxing discipline and promoting wholesale, is not an edifying one ; 
and the establishment of such schools can scarcely be considered sub- 
jects for congratulation. * 

25. It is to be regretted that the Deputy Inspector did not report 
more fully on the present condition of the Chittagong High School, 
the decline of which lie briefly ^notices in a postscript to his letter. 

26. The report is I think on tho whole encouraging, and with 
active supervision by the officers of the Education Department, assisted 
by the local officials also theiVj seems to be no reason why education 
should not eventually make as ^ood progress in Chittagong as in other 
more advanced districts. It is unfortunate that we are situated so far 
from the Inspector’s head-quarters, and it is to be hope&dhat our pecu- 
liar situation will before long be recognised, tnd oome better system of 
inspection be devised than at present exists. A visit once in two or 
three years by an Inspector the size of whose jurisdiction actually 
precludes moro frequent inspections, can do little or no good ; and 

^without regular European supervision our schools ate not likely ^to 
iftpTXwe. 

In the meantime, your Deputy Inspector may rely upon my 
giving him all tho assistance in my power to further the spread of edu- 
cation in^lie district, and I trust that he will not fail to apply to me 
should occasion arise. 
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NOAK&ALI district. 

1. Tho boundaries of tbe educational district of Noakliali are 
conterminous with those of the Bhullooa Collectarate. 

2. The annexed table gives the information required by para- 
graph 4 of letter No. 1222 of Government of Bengal : — 

• • 

• % Table J. • 


Class of Schools. 



| Ha. As. r. Ha. As. P. Be. As. P. Bs. As. P. 
f Government . 1 6 1,417 1 9 2,018 0 0 324 3 J 3,183 15 0 114 


Higher Class -j Aided • 

L Unaided * 

("Government . 2 4 99 0 0 601 i 3 


700 5 3 37 


Middle Class \ Aided ... 17 28 928 0 9 1,871 10 0 1,917 12 2 4,892 1 0 550 

llTnaided # ... 5 7 01 8 0 132 0 0 247 14 6 124 


Primary 


Government 

Aided ... 1 1 29 0 0 63 1 4 


92 1 4 30 


(jPathsalas ... 3 3 80 3 0 87 13 9 21 O 0 ^2 0 9 70 

fGovernment 

Normal ...4 Aided ••••*• 


LUn aided 

"Government 

Aided ... 1 2 

Unaided 


62 2 0 123 8 6 


Sl3 10 0 5 


To^f ... 30 51 2,050 13 6 5,332 0 4 2,549 0 8 9,522 0 4 


• 

Tho total number of boys on the rolls of the inspected schools 
on 31st March 1872 was thus 930$ as against 905 on 31st March 1871, 
showing an increase of 31 boys only.. The Collector has inferred the. 
increase to be 10 per cent, from tho Deputy Inspector having indpdM 
in his “ total number of schools during the year attended wy 974 
pupils.” schools containing 38 boys which* had ceased to exist by 31st 
March 1872. 9 
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3. The annexed tublo shows the race And creed of the schoolboys : — 

Table II. 



=fc= 


Bengalis, 


Oxhzbs, Ac. 


Class of Schools. 







Total. 

• 

0 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Total. 

Christians. 

{'Government 


87 

< 

20 

* 

7 

114 


114 

Higher Class «{ Aided* 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


l Unaided ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 




( Government 


26 

11 

w* 

* 37 


37 

Middle Class < Aided „*» 


385 

161 

4 

650 

...... i 

650 

(- c Unaided ... 

<• ... 

85 

38 

... ■ 

124 


124 

{'Government 

... 

tea 

Sts 

# 8 « 

##| 

1 


Primary ...j Unaided *” 

• •• 

••• 

21 

9 

... 

r 30 

[ ... 
v 76 


30 

(.rathsalas ... 

see 

47 

29 

... 


76 

( Government 


•ss 


... 

... 



Kormal ...4 Aided 

##| 

tee 

a \\\ 

|M 

... 



( Unaided ... 

... 

• M 

... 

• •• fl 

... 



/'Government 


...» 






Girls* Aided 


3 

... 

*" 2 

6 


5 

C Unaided ... 

••• 

. ••• 

... 

... 

••• 



Total 


654 

269 

13 

936 


930 


N.B . — In the above the number of Hindus, Muhammadans, and Christians in the middle and 
primary schools has been Bet out by proportion, the actual returns received not dividing the Bchoels into 
these classes. 

c c 

i 

The principal schools in Noakhali are situated at stations whore 
Hindu officials are employed, and in many cases are little sought by 
the natives of Bhullooa. Wlien’I was at Begumganj (three years ago) 
in a school of 35 boys, 25 were mere denizens, nearly all from Vikram- 
pur. Matters appear improving in this cespect, and the Collector justly 
calls attention to the great increase of Muhammadan boys at the verna- 
cular school in the station. « 

4. At tho end of the report is appended the detailed tabular state- 
ment of the social position of the boys in the schools' Sl under inspec- 
tion. The final result gives : — » < 


Upper classes 

...• 0 

Middle ,, 

... 6#8 

Lower ,, • 

|< 

... 298 


936 


year, 


The total includes the 38 boys of the schools abolished during the 
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5. Tlie anne xed table gives the race and creed of the teachers : — 

Table III. 


• 


• 

Bengalis. 


Otitkhs, &c 


Club or 8 chools. 


• 






Muhur%> 
mad ana. 






Hindus. 

Christiana. 

Totrfl. 

f - 

Cliristiiins. 



a 

• • 

• 




( Government 

0 



0 


0 

Higher Class < Aided 






...... 

(.Unaided 





• 


( Government 

% 

2 


4 


4 

Middle Class 1 Aided 

24 

4 


• 


28 

1 Unaided 

l 




7« 

A /'Government 

• 


, 





Primary .... j Prided 

i 

r- $ 



1 


1 

(.I’athsalaa 



3 



3 





• 



/ Government 







Normal ... < Aided 


1 





( Urmided 

• 






( Government 







Girls* ... < Aided 

1 


2 


2 

( Uuaided 







Total 

4*1 

0 

• 1 

• 6 


61 


6. The zilla school has maintained its standard during the year, 
hut the number on the rolls has fallen from 1 30 to H4,*in consequence 
of a Hindu resident having opened ait English teaching school as a 
charity, where the fees are one-fourth tliqpe charged in the zilla School. 

7. The Government model schools^one placed on Hatiafslimd, one 

on Sundeep Island, appear to have had considerable success in arousing 
a desire for education amon^r thjj people. • 

8. The middle class schools do Sot call for particular remark, 

except that the Collector has found, at legist in somo eases, the teaching 
in arithmetic -very defective. The tole pundits generally know little 
arithmetic, am^care to teach less ; but where there is a normal school 
pundit, the Deputy Jnsppctor can insist that due attention should he 
given to«the subject. . 

9. . The Deputy Inspector can only report generally on the amount 
and kind of indigenous schools, as*mucli time would bo required to draw 
up a return with figures, and the Coll8ct<jr remarks on the difficulty of 
getting information about such schools, as they often sit at night 
do not by any means court attention. 

The Deputy Inspector says that.in Noakbali the toles are yry.few, 
the Bengali pathsalas also few and far between, with very smml attend- 
ance ; the muktabs are plentiful. • 

3 ? 
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The muktabs themselves appear hardly capable of improvement 
into institutions of any educational value ; the boys learn merely to 
chant a few chapters of the Koran. But the muktao boys often attend 
a patari at night, under Svhose tuition they learn to write in Bengali 
bonds, dakhilas, pattas, &c. r 

10. 1 would remark that here, as elsewhere in East Bengal, the 
Muhammadan boys' learn all their* useful education in Bengali; and 
that I excessively dohbt the advisability pf employing maulvis in 
the lower class Government schools in hopes of attracting Muhamma- 
dans. It will ^be exceedingly difficult to induce such maulvis to give 
any real education in reading, writing, and arithmetic in addition to their 
Arabic. For the Government to take up Uiese maulvis is to embark 
on all our difficulties with tole pundits. It jvould be better in accord- 
ance with our principles to take up the pataris.* 

11. The Deputy Inspector admits that the Government primary 
schools are not quite so successful as he had anticipated in comparison 
jvith the indigenous pathsalas. He states that the practice of the 
educational officers has been to Approximate the Government primary 
schools as regards subjects and hours of teaching as closely as possible 
to the indigenous pathsalas. 

12. The Deputy Inspector, Bhullooa, thinks the Muhammadans 
very inferior in natural ability for cultivating mathematics, science, Ac., 
as compared with the Hindus, and considers the bent of their mind' 
naturally towards the poetical tales imported from Persia. They thus 
only care for education of two kinds — one that given by the maulvis, 
the other the minimum of writing and arithmetic required for the 
business of life* 

13. Mr. Harvey, who administers the Paikpara estate under the 
Court of Wards, has come 1 forward to open 13 new primary schools 
on these estates. The cost of feach school is intended to be about Rs. 11 
per month, viz., Rs. 5 or Rs. °6 for one guru and one maulvi in each. 
The estate is to provide about Rs. 8 for.each school, and the balance 
of Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 is to be raised frofii fees or by arrangement by the 
village. There will thus be no application to Government for assistance. 
Since the close of 9 the official year about half the schools have been 
opened, and on an average with 20 boys in each, of whqm about half are 
Muhammadans. Mr. Harvey also has arranged to expeftd Rs. 400 from 
the estate in starting these schools, and in 'assisting the villagers to 
provide house accommodation. 

The Collector considers the principle of. ‘Mr. Harvey’s scheme, 
excellent ; and the Deputy Inspector thinks Mr. Harvey entitled to 
“Ti^warmest thanks of the department. » 

^S^-. There is but one girls’ school in Noakhali, viz, 9 in the station, 
drawing Rs. 15 per month Government aid. It contains five girls, 
daughter of the Deputy Inspector "of Schools, and other Government 
officers, and two Christians. It requires two teachers, a pundit and a 
mistress,, whose chief qualification is an ability to teach worsted work. 
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She also journeys round to two ex-pupils of the school to teach them 
needle-work, and this constitutes the zenana mission. 

The only possible thing that can be said for this and similar schools 
is, that they are the only girls’ schools we have got, and when we abolish 
this particular school, there will be no girls’ school in Noakhali. I quite 
agree with the Collector, Bhullooa* that it is in the highest degree a 
speculative question, whether by supporting these .infant girls’ schools 
and zenana teachings (government is in any »way taking the course 
likely to hasten the emancipation of women in this country. 

" 15. . To sum up, Bhullooa has always been a backward educa- 

tional district, and chiefly because it is so essentially % Muhammadan 
district. I do not know .that the Bhullooa Muhammadans are less 
inclined to accept our education than other Muhammadans. 

I would deprecate, ill special attempts to ’attract Muhammadans. 
In' so fa{ as education to carry on the business of life is concerned, 
the Muhammadans require exactly the same education as the Hundus, 
and I do not see that the muktab education deserves any support. 
I do not recommend the expenditure of Government money in mere 
bribes to Muhammadans- to attend. A very large number of “ village 
schools” can be placed in Bhullooa whenever Government can find the 
money, and a number of Muhammadan boys will attend these. There 
is no need to invent some new kind- of school to meet the case of 
Bhullooa. • . . 

FrVm L. B. B. King, Esq., Officiating Collector of NoaTchali, to the Inspector 
of Schools, South-East Division, Dacca, 

I have the honor to forward herewith the annuaj report received 
from the Deputy Inspector of Schools^ * 

v . 2. There was an increase of over *10 per cent, in the nuipber of 
pupils attending the schools, which has probably been owjng to the 
more than average prosperity of the district during the year. The 
encouragement recently promised to studies, specially Muhammadan, will, 
I hope, have a good effect in this district, where the great majority of 
the people are Musalmans. 

3. The calculation in paragraph 3, which* seems rather too 
favorable, would show that little over one per cent, of the boys of the 
district go to schools, as the average annual cost to each pupil is only 
about Rs. 5-8, the proportion is certainly small. The explanation appears 
to.be that the mass of the people are of a very practical turn, and either 
wish for an education which they can readily turn into money, or 
employ their children from an eafly §ge at work, in the fields. Those 
who are not influenced by this motive, are content with such instrucfoK) 
aa their religion requires. 

4. Taking, however, the cost incurred for education at tl^scliools 

as a test of the rate at which it is valued,* it is satisfactory tg see that 
focal contributions for the purpose are nearly equal to the sum allowed 
by Government. • 
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5. The zilla school has progressed favorably, the masters being 
generally attentive. With reference to the recent Government order on 
continuing the study of Sanskrit in special cases, some members of the 
Local Committee of Puolic Instruction have after examining the pupils 
recommended that the firstifour classes should be permitted to learn that 
language. I hope their report, copy of which is herewith submitted, 
will receive favorable consideration. * 


0. Next in importance to «the zilla school is the Noakhali verna- 
cular school, which was established By amla resident on the place in 
1862; and received Rs. 25 a month in aid from Government in 1863. 
Theft were 132 pupils at the close of this year, of whom 56 were 
Hindus, 74 Muhammadans, and 2 Christians.*’ The numbers of the pre- 
vious year were 77 r Hipdus, 34 Muhammadans, and 3 Christians. The 
increase in Muhammadan pupils is a good sign,<29 learn Persian as well 
as the vernacular ; 12 pupils were candidates for the vernacular scho- 
larships, of whom 11 passed, 1 in the first, 2 in the second, and 8 in 
the third grade. Tne expenditure during the year exceeded slightly the 
receipts, the difference being met fhom a balance in the year previous. 

7. During my tour in the cold weather, I inspected several of 
the^ Mofussil schools, and thought the progress of the pupils in general 
satisfactory. Arithmetic seemed to be their weak point, and to require 
much more attention than was paid to it. I found many pupils unable 
to work correctly a sum in simple addition set by the teacher. Punc- 
tual and regular attendance ought, also, I think, to be more strictly 
insisted on, as itself being one of the best of lessons. 

8. Paragraphs 29 to 32 of the report show the condition of the girls’ 
schools; it may bq added that, excepting two Christian converts, the 
fathers of all the pupils were officers in Government employ, both last 
year and the year previous and the two pupils who were referred to 
as having left the school, blit still remaining under tuition, are 
daughters of the Deputy Inspector and a Deputy Collector. . Consider- 
ing the small and diminished attendance andoits narrow range, it may be 
questioned whether such an institution for female education is not 
premature, until the education of boys is more forward. 

9. I have received a list of 98 muktabs or * Persian and Arabic 


Bchools, and of 7 pathsalas, but the number in the district is very much 
larger. At the muktabs instruction in the vernacular is only given at 
night, and, as something exceptional, particular information about them 
is not easily obtained, as they by no means court inspection. The 
number of students varies from 50 in one school to 3 in another ; 
tiie total is 1,062 ; but the attendance is irregular, and probably falls 
^•A^hort of this. The fee pftid by each pupil ranges generally from 
° minas * n three schools ; an annual fee is paid at the pupils- 
Wish. Mesides this, it is usual to make a present to the teacher 
as each chapter of the Koran is finished; the largest sum, perhaps a 
rupee, is paid after the first chapter, a smaller one after the second, and 
so on. All fees go to the teacher, who also receives a small sum 
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monthly from the master of the house where the school is held. At the 
pathsalas the subjects of instruction are arithmetic and the art of 
writing such documents as pattas and kabuleuts. Though the $iin is 
not high, an improvement of what is native in growth woulJ probably 
work more good than a novel system of studies in themselves preferable. 

10. The last paragraphs of the report refer to a subject not strict- 
ly belonging . to the year under review, but of much interest for the 
future. Considering that .the Bhullooa estate under the Court of Wards 
derives a clear income of Rs. 2,ll,*180 # from the district; Its. 612 was a 
small yearly sum to contribute to education. In now coming forward 
liberally, a good example is set to other zemindars, and Hbetter progress 
may be hoped for. The diost of the 13 new schools is estimated at 
Its. 100 a month, besides a sum of Rs. 400 for first expenses. The object 
is to afford cheap vernacular education with instruction in the riulimenfs 
of Yersi^n, so as to attract Muhammadans. The fee for each pupil will 
usually be one anna a month. Some details of the scheme, the principle 
of which appears excellent, have been forwarded to me by the superin- 
tendent of the estate, copy of whose memorandum I enclose! 

• 

DISTRICT OF TIPPERAH. 

1. The boundaries of the educational district of Comilla coincide 
■with those of the administrative district. 

2. The subjoined table (Table No. 1) gives the particulars required 
by Government letter No. 1222, paragraph 4 for each district : — 


Table No. I. 


Class op 8choolb. 


r Government 
Higher Schools < Aided 

( Unaided .. 

( Government 
Middle Schools \ Aidfr'd 

C Unaided e 

• f Government 
Primary School* ] ;; 

t Pathsalas . , 


Middle Schools 


fGover 

If carnal Schools •< Aided 
t Unaid 

{ Gover 
Aided 
Unaid 


Government 

Aided 

Unaided 


’ Government 
Aided 

.Unaided ., 



Total ... ; 41 


77 
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3. On the 31st March 1871 there were 47 schools (including 

zilla school) containing 1,783 pupils : on the 31st March 1872 there 
were 41 schools containing 1,747 pupils. The Deputy Inspector states 
that six schools which vtere in existence on 31st March 1871 in hopes 
of obtaining Government »aid have closed during the year under report 
when that aid did not arrive : and thus explains the diminution in num- 
ber of schools. < c 

4. The subjoined 'table (Table No. II) shows the race and creed 

of the schoolboys * « . 

* Table No. II. 


n 

Cuss o» Schools. 

C 

Bbvgalis. 5 * * * 9 

C 

Aborigines, 

Tipperahss 

Total. 

Hindus. 

Musalraans. 

Christians. 

Buddhists. 

f Government 

170 

27“ 

1 


1 

108 

Higher Schools ] Aided 







l Unaided ... 

00 

84 

2 


1 

135 

('Government 




• 

1 


Middle Behools < Aided 

700 

101 

' 1 


6 

808 

(.Unaided ... 

104 

63 

1 

*2 


260 

/’Government 







Primary Schools < Aided 

' r i*2fl 

46 




172 

( Unaided ... 

85 

0 




04 

^Government 







Normal Schools < Aided 





I(iim 


(.Unaided .... 







/Govfernm nt 


i 





Girls* Schools ... V Aided 


if.,.. 





C Unaided ... 







< 

Total 

1,464 

1 *70 

6 

c 

2 

0 

1,747 




5. The detailed statement of the social position of the schoolboys 

■ is appended. The totals give : — 

Higher classes of society ; ^ V 

» » . 1,284 

n t> 


Middle 
Lower 
Unknown 


445 

11 
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' 6.' The race and creed of the masters 

Table No. TIL 


- ft 


Bihgalis. • 



Class 01 Schools. 

• 

— 

Other races. 

Total. 


Hindus. t 

Masalraans. 

• 



• 

• 

• 

m 


r Government 

• e* 

2 


9 

Higher Schools... < Aided 





(.Unaided 

4 


• 

4 

f Government 





Middle Schools... < Aided 

• 44 

1 


46 

(.Unaided 

9 


a 

9 

f Government 

s 


• 

• 

Primacy Schools ..< Aided 

8 



8 

• C Unaided 

3 



3 

(Government 





Normal Schools... Aided 



% 


(. Unaided 







» 



f Government 





Girls* Schools ... 4 Aided 

• 




C Unaided 





Total 

74 

3 


77 

a 


• • 




7. The Local Committee of Public of Instruction at Comilla are able 
to report themselves thoroughly satisfied with the zilla school head-master 
the result of the last University Entrance Examination and the con- 
sequent rapid increase in the numbers of the school. The present 
head-master joined the Comilla school within .the last two years : he is 
a superior English scholar and I do not doubt the school will, maintain 
a good position under his tuition. * 

One consequence of the increase of numbers in the school (198 at 
the end of the year under report) is tb^it both the Local Committee of 
Public Instruction, the Deputy Inspector of Schools and the Collector 
remark on the insufficiency of the hoifee accommodation. The house 
was never very well designed, and was not convenient when the school 
was small : it is* now excessively inconvenient, and should the school 
continue to increase as *it may be hoped to do, some alteration will be 
imperative.. A complete rebuilding is proposed : but I do not make 
any recommendation tHl I see in the new zilla school rules what posi- 
tion Government takes with regard to .the construction and maintenance 
of. zilla school-houses. • _ , • 

\ 8. The country schools of Comilla as a whple are decidedly ' bet^w 
the average of those in Dacca or Barisal, both in'numberj&nd in 
standard : though the schools at Bramiiibaria are two of tife best in 
South-East Bengal and the school at Moradnagar is also a good one. 
The number of Bhadra-loke Hindus* in any particular village is 
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insufficient to make a good Government school; and our schools (as the. 
social return of scholars shows) attract the cultivating classes no more 
here than elsewhere. 

9. The Deputy inspector of Schools who makes the report for 
Comilla for the year ended 31st March 1872, only joined his post sub- 
sequently to that date. He therefore cannot report on many of the 
points suggested by the Lieutenant-Governor’s letter. 

He has inqnired«of the Mphammadans .what kinds of schools they 
would attend. They say they would like to learn very very common 
literature, arithmetic of subhankar, zemindari, mahajani, and mudi’s 
account, land Surveying, instruction in agriculture, brick-making, &c. 

The Deputy Inspector considers that the Government primary 
schools do attract* the boys to some degree : but that the lowest classes, 
both Hindus and Muhammadans look on time spent on history and geo- 
graphy as wasted, and therefore prefer the purely national pathsala 
to tile improved Government village school. 

10. The Deputy Inspector is necessarily unable to hazard any 
conjecture regarding the amount of indigenous education in Comilla. 
I suspect it to be considerable: I have lighted on many guru pathsalas 
in this district and in one case found three containing upwards of 60 
boys in a village where the aided vernacular school was very empty. 
The reasons are manifold which send boys to the old-fashioned guru : 
very low caste boys deem it* quite improper that they should sit on 
benches besides young fiabus and pretend to read. Then again the 
cost of the books in use in even the elementary classes of a Government 
school is very considerable compared with the simple machinery of 
plantain leaver which is all the guru requires. 

11. In all this argument too I opine that the class attracted to 
the old guru mohashoys arc not the masses, i.e. the ryots; fishermen 
&c., but c a class one step abirve them (petty traders, &c.,) and that the 
class which Government specially wishes to reach does not now go to 
any school. 

12. I append the Collector’s minute on the Deputy Inspector’s 
report. 

13. I also tfppend (Form c 2) of the Committee of 1865 filled up. 

14. The following gentlemen are recommended to receive the 

thanks of the Educational Department for their zeal ih v promoting the 
cause of education : — ' < 

Babu Bhagaban Chandra Basu, Deputy Magistrate, Braniinbaria. 

Babu Ananda Prasad Rai, zemindar of Savrail. 

From G. 8 . Park, Esq. 9 Officiating ^Collector of Xipperah\ to the Inspector of 

t 


Schools , South-East Division . 


t^der the lately issued instructions of Government I have the 
honor t<\ forward the report of the • Deputy Inspector of Schools which 
I received on the evening of 29th April. I would have sent it two days 
ago, but have been suffering from indisposition. 
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t t 2. I regret that this year I am unable to offer any remarks or 
criticisms that may be of value. I have been but three and a half months 
in this district and am unfortunate in finding that the Deputy Inspector 
was changed, after the expiry of the official yfcar. I have had a long 
conversation with him on the educational system adopted in Bengal, but 
special information regarding this district he could not give me, except 
in respect of what he had gathered t from the notes, left behind by his 

S redecessor. I have also not been able to visit the interior of the 
istrict, except for a few* days,, and hive consequently had no opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with the district schools. 

3. I may say however that I think this district will be always 
dependent on Government aid as regards lower class education. The 
apathy of the zemindars of Eastern Bengal is very great, even if it does 
not extend to active opposition. The more intelligent among them arb 
very generally non-resicfent, and those that remain are not anxious that 
education should reach the masses. 

4. There are some special recommendations in the Deputy 
Inspector’s letter as regards the Govejnment school viz., the appointment 
of a qualified mathematical master and the rebuilding of the school on 
a better plan. No doubt the advantages of both measures might be 
great, but the extra cost must be considered and it is for the department 
to decide whether money can be provided. 

5. The veriyicular school intends # to apply for aid from Govern- 
ment at the close of the present vacation. 

CHITTAGONG HILL TBACTS. 

1. The area of the present report is the district under the Super- 
intendent, Chittagong Hill Tracts. As it contains t$vo -schools only, it 
is appended to the inspection district oftthe Deputy Inspector of Schools 
of Chittagong Zilla. • 

2. The annexed table gives the infdVmation required by .paragraph 
4 of letter No. 1222 of Government of Bengal: — 

•Table No. I. . 


Class ov Schools. 


Higher 

Schools 

Middle 

Schools 


( Government 
***** } Aided 

(Unaided 

**■ vUnaided 
. /'Government 


Pr^ary Schools < Raided 
^ ^ (Pathsalas 

^Government 
Normal Schools < Aided 

vUnaided 

{ Government 
Aided 

Unaided „ 
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In this table, the so-called normal school at Rangamatia is split 
into two imaginary schools for the purposes of classification (as has also 
been done . with the parallel case of Nongsowlia in Khasia) one consti- 
tuting a normal Behoof; the other a middle class English school. 

3. The annexed table shows the race and creed of the boys as for- 
merly returned o 

c rt 

Table No. II.. 


€. 

Class o* Schools. 

* fs 

Bengalis. 

Others, Eurasians, 
&o. 

Total. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Christian's 

Total. 

Christians. 

Burmese 

Buddhists. 

‘ c 

/•Government 
Higher Schools < Aided 

(.Unaided 




<1 



- 

r Govern Aient 
Middle Schools < Aided 

(.Unaided 



\- 





68 

68 

/ Government 

Primary School, j Unii'ided i". 

VFathsalas ... 

‘i 


* 





r Government 
Normal Schools < Aided 

(.Unaided 

e 

• 



r 

10 

10 

/■Government 
Girls’ Schools Aided 

(^Unaided 











Total # ... 

<• 

w 

1 




' 



77 

77 


This return I fear is *<i very imperfect representation of the race 
and creed of the boys : but arf will appear below I have the misfortune 
to be drawing up the present report out of old office records. 

The fact js that at Manicksari the 19 boys are all “ Hill Mughs*' 
i.e. Burmese by race and Buddhists by religion. 

At Rangamatia there are 30 Hill Mughs, 20 Ohukmas, 6 Tipperas, 
one Gurkha and one Muhammadan. 

The Chuckmas I take to bo Bengalis rather than Burmese but it 
is as wide a question as is that of their religion. ■ 

4. The detailed report of the social position of thesg boys is 
appended : the totals give — 

Of the .upper classes. 1 ... ... 0 

„ middle £ ... ... 10 

„ lower „ ... ... 67 


77 
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5. The annexed table gives the race and creed of the teachers : — 


Table No. TIT. 


• 


Bengalis. 

• 

Others, Eurasians, 
&o. 



Oubb of Schools. 

Hindus. 

Muhurn# 

niaduna. 

• 

Christian?.! 

Total. 

Christian. 

• 

Buddhists 

Total. 

Higher Class (l?7,T’ ment 

School. ... U' u d ft f ded 

% 

• 

• 

• 

• 




Middle Class f®rrj nment 

school. ... te ded ;;; 

2 

* * # 



2 

• 

1 

3 

/’Government 

Frimny Schools 1 ;;; 

• C. Pat h aulas ... 

•r— 





• 


• 

/"Government 
Normal Schools < Aided 

(. Unaided 

/’Government 
Girls* Schools ...-< Aided 

C Unwilled ... 

1 

•••¥* 


• 

• 

1 

• 

1 

2 

Total 

3 



3 


2 

5 * 


6. It must -be understood that tl*e two schools maintained in the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong at Itangamatia and Manicksari aro civilizing 
schools maintained entirely by Government. Tlic boys aro boarded and 
fed at Government cost: and even under theso circumstances the 
Deputy Inspector thinks there would be few boys in thp schools unless 
by the pressure of the Superintendent, Hill Tracts. 9 

7. The teaching statf in each school consists of two teachers one 

who knows Burmese and English, and* one who knows Bengali and 
English. The Chackma language is imjfuro Bengali and .the Hill Mugh 
language is Burmese. By # the combined efforts of the teachers the 
boys are thus (both Chackmas®and Bujjmcsc) taught English up to tho 
middle class school standard : or rather it is intended that they should 
reach that standard. • • 

8. The Deputy Inspector of Schools on his last visit was not very 
well pleased y!th the educational progress of theso schools. They 
must however be judged by a standard of their own. I believe the 
Superintendent, Hill Tracts, would be very sorry to lose them : many 
of the pupils have already proved useful in the public service. 

I last saw the Rangamatia*scliool three years ago, and looking to 
all the difficultibs surrounding them I thought the teachers must have 1 
wWkcd conscientiously to produce the results such as they were. 

On my two visits to these hills I have formed a very favor- 
able opinion of tho natural intelligence •and capacity of th«> people : 

I do not see why they might not in a comparatively short time attain 
a high educational standard. The Chackmas are lively and quick : the 
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Hill Mughs i.e. Burmese showed I thought talents both for languages 
and arithmetic. The Tipperahs seem a heavier race. 

10. I regret to <give so imperfect a sketch of t^is educational 
district which offers so many points of interest. The Deputy Inspec- 
tor’s report was duly despatched to the Superintendent, Hill Tracts, but 
has up to date not been returned \yith his remarks to this office. I 
thus have not merely lost the advantage of Captain Lewin’s minute, but 
the departmental statistics and reports. . The present sketch is compiled 
out of my office records assisted by my own recollections of these hills 
, three years age. 

Prom Captain T. S. Lewin, Deputy Commissioner, Chittagong Sill Tracts, 
r to thi Inspector of Schools, South-Past Division. 

I have the honor to forward herewith the district report of. the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, Chittagong Hills. 

2. I have bpen absent on special duty from my district for the 
last seven months and have but just returned ,and find that the report in 
question is already overdue, and 'press of arrears of absolutely impera- 
tive work cause me to forward the report without recording my own 
views thereon. I trust that' the subject may be held in abeyance 
until I have an opportunity of addressing you more fully on the subject 
which I shall do at an early opportunity. 
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PATNA DIVISION— PROVINCE OP BEHAR. 

From the report 8 • W. Fallon, Esq., M.A., Ph.D., Inspector of Schools, 

North - West Division. 

The progress of the whole North-West Circle during the year is 
exhibited in the following tables : — # 

Statement showing the number of Candidates who have passed the 
Entrance Examination in the session 1871-72. 


JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
* AWARDED. 



Bhagulpur 

Gya 

Monghyr ... 
Patna, Normal 
Motiliari ... 
Pumoa m. 
Chupra ... 
Arran 

MozafFerpur 


XUIUJYTiU^ VHil/lOO OUV/H £ 

respectively the Minor and Vernacular Scholarship Examinations : — 

Comparative table showing the number of Candiddtes who passed the 
Minor Scholarship Examinations in the years 1870-71 and 1871-72. 
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Comparative table showing the number of Candidates who passed the Verna . 
cular Scholarship Examinations in the years 1870-71 and 1871-72. 



1 

1870-71. 

t 


1871-72. 

Districts. 

« 

Passed in 

• 

* 

r 

• 

1 

t 

1 

w 

Passed in 

i 

Merit Marks. 

1st Division. 

• 

2nd Division. 

3rd Division. 

r» 

1 

■a 

p-t 

g 

1 

% 

j 

i 

Tirhoot ... 

r 

13 

24 

25 

61 

109 i 

34 

24 

10 

68 

100 

Sarun 

11 

4 

11 

26 

52 

/ 7 

22 

16 

44 

. 80 

Gya 

10* 

■u| 

9 

35 

77 

6 

19 

17 

42 

73 

Shnhabad 

6 

7 

8 

21 


10 

12 

8 

30 

62 

Bhagulpur 

13 

3 

6 

21 


4 

10 

0 

20 

38 

Patna 

7 

3 

4 

14 

31 


9 

8 

17 

26 

Monghyr 

5 

4 

8 

17 

31 

"l 

... 

9 

10 

12 

Purnea 

... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

... 

1 

8 

9 

10 

Total 

70 

50 

C 73 

198 

394 

62 

97 

81 

240 

401 


It thus appears tljat 15c pupils passed the Minor Scholarship 
S mnma Examination in 1871-72, against 22 in 1870-71, 

u ™ and that the merit marks were equal ; wliile*240 

passed in 1871-72, against 198, their merit marks being 461 to 394. 

In the Vernacular Scholarship table Tirhoot is a long way ahead 
of other districts. 1 Sarun, showing 44 against only 26 last year, has shot 
ahead of Gya, and stands second. The lowest in tho scale is Purnea, 
which has passed 9 pupils against only 3 passed in tho previous year. 
Monghyr lias passed only one more than Purnea. 

The progressive increase in the past four years in the number 
of candidates for Vernacular ^Scholarship Certificates only is exhibited 
in the following table : — 


Number of Candidates 
appeared in 1808-69. 

i 

Number of Candidates 
appeared in 18C9-70. 

Number of Candidates 
appeared in 1870-71. 

Number of Candidates 
appeared in 1871-72. 

136. 

t 129 

1 207 

209 


c 


d— 


This table indicates especially $e progress of vernacular education, 
.among the connections of the old school of am la, mukhtars, and vakils 
who long scorned the vernacular education of our schools so ■ Ions’ 
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as education was not a necessary qualification for admission to the 
Pleadership Examination. 

The next table shows the number of candidates who appeared and 
_ . • . . . passed in each district. It will be noticed that in 

ompanson o s nc . p urnea only two candidates appeared. This fact 

shows (1) to what an extent the court# and the subordinate administration 
are monopolized by natives of othet districts ; (2) tife apathy and mental 

E rostration induced by rich pasture lands on whidli it is no expense to 
eep cattle, and by the enervating effects of a malarious fever-laden 
atmosphere. For it is not as though there were no schools to which 
the inhabitants could resort for the purpose of qualifying thcmselvesT fotf 
Vernacular Scholarship Certificates. The schools that do exist, few as 
they are, are not half filled* # # • 


ConTparalive table showing the number of Candidates who passed the 
Vernacular Scholarship Examination from each District for Certificate 
only in 1871-72.— 


Order of 
Merit. 

• 

Districts. 

• • 

Number 

appeared. 

• 

Number 

passed. 

Number 

foiled. 

• • 

1 

Tirhoot ... ... ... 

105 

27 

78 

2 

Bbagulpur ... ... ... 

27 

11 

10 




• * 


8 

Shaliabad ... ... .* 

34 

0 

26 


Gyo ... ... ... 

# 41 

8 

*33 


Patna ... ... 

32 

8 

24 

e 

Monghyr ... • ... ... 

28 


23 

7 

• M 

Sarun ... ... ... 

30 

4 

20 

8 

Purnea ... , ... 

2 

• 1 

1 







• 





■ S % Total 

200 

73 

220 

• 

• 


- 



The small percentage, undef 25#per cent., of* candidates passed by 
Integrity and strictness the Deputy Inspectors and head-masters of train- 
of ttaoxaminera. ing schools, by whom this examination was con- 

duct^!, may be taken as an indication of the honorable strictefeps 
with which the duty has been performed ; for it is notorious that tlte, 
certificate which admits to the Pleadership Examination might com- 
mand a high price in the market if it cduld be bought. 
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A further criterion of educational progress is afforded by the 
Value of books sold. following comparative statement of books sold 

win. the previous yejfc™* “ imKue 30 P” <*■“• « 

Table showing the valve of Books sold in each District during the 
gears 1870-71 ( and 1871-72. • 


• 

r 

Districts. * 

' Value of Books 
sold during the 
year 1870-71. 

Value of Books 
sold during the 
year 1871-72. 

( 

Wrhoot ••• ••• ••• 

Ss ::: : ::: = - 

B^gidpiu z z ::: r 

Monghyr ... 

Purnea 

Shahabad ... ... ... , ;;; ;;; 

Total 

Ha. A. P. 

644 7 9 
825 8 4, 
818 11 3 
• 807 12 7 
207 13 4 
180 14 3 
179 14 6 
189 14 9 

Bs. A. P. 

860 0 0 
882 11 e 
451 3 6 
see is a 
280 11 0 
837 9 3 
194 8 0 
401 11 9^ 

2,236 0 9 

2,916 3 5l~ 


Appointments 
by pupils. 


~ «i*iv uuuiucr, nature, ana . 1 

obtained value of the appointments obtained during the 

.1 . , n , , ^^ ar , °y “ e P u pils of each class of schools with 

£d P atoed k 6 UU “ ber ° f ** ° la8S Which 


Return of Pupils who obtained Employment in the year 1871-72. 
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An analysis of this table shows that 108 pupils obtained employ- 
. ment, of whom 67 are Government servants and 

a 4U are private servants. In this number as many 

as 63 fill the office of teachers and 4 that of Sub-Inspectors, giving a 
total of 67 Educational officers; 13 are mohurirs ; 5 are English clerks ; 
5 are taids or apprentices ; 4 are constables ; and 2 are chaprassis. 

Looking at the* average value the appointments obtained by 
pupils from each class' of schools, the highp3t Es. 59 belongs to the 
English department of Patna normal school. The next highest fis. 25 
10 annas to higher English schools, very little more than middle 
English schools get. The average Government valuation of vernacular 
education, as represented by the training schdols, is Rs. 9, or less than 
tyo-fifth of what is f secured by an acquaintance with foreign English. 

While the average period of study qualifying for employment was 
u four years” in the English schools, it was under “ two years” in verna- 
cular training schools. , 

It is satisfactory to find that so large a proportion as 69 per cent, 
of the employes came from the highest class in the school, while 25 
per cent, came from the second class. 

The proportion of pupils who obtained employment is to the aggre- 
gate number of pupils in all classes of schools as 108 to 6,334. 

PATNA DIVISION— PATNA DISTRICT. 

The number of schools of each class, the number of pupils., in 
attendance, and the total outlay during the year, are exhibited in the 
annexed table. 
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Comparing 1871-72 with 1870-71, the number of higher schools 
Higher school*. ren( iained the same. The first in the table is the col- 
legiate schools. Behar school had an average daily attend- 
ance of 128 pupils agaihst 41, and realized Us. 2,004-4-4 jm aggregate 
monthly subscriptions and donations, against Rs. 1,851-6-0. The other 
two schools are rather classes under private tutors who prepare candidates 
for the Entrance Examination. t . 

The existence of, the aided school in Behar is due to Sy ud Zain- 
ud-deen Hbssein I^hanf’Deputy Collector, under 
SOsl whom Rs. 8,000 were obtained for a school- 
influence. ’ * house and furniture, and Rs. 260 as a monthly 

subscription. 108 pijpils attended the school. 
Syud Zain-ud-deen Hossein Khan however was transferred to Patna 
ih 1870, and the monthly subscription fell' 1 to Rs. 150 and the attend- 
ance to 41. Under Mr. Broadley however, id 1871-72, the monthly 
subscriptions again rose to Rs. 275, and the attendance to 128. 
But Mr. Broadley ,was transferred soon after the close of the official year, 
and the attendance, as I learn, u has fallen to 50 pupils. It remains 
to be seen what the amount of monthly subscriptions will be during 
the coming year. Unless tl^e subscriptions are maintained at the pre- 
sent figure, it will be impossible to keep up the Behar school as a 
“ higher school,” to which status it was raised from a middle school at the 
request of the sub-divisional pfficer. It should b% noted that while 
there were as many as' 208 boys borne on the register on the last day 
of the year, the average daily attendance was only 128. 

I visited this school last November. The building, the library 
. ... . , * and large globes, and the large attendance, all 

a o 8 “ °® • spoke of the great influence of the Sub-divisional 
Magistrate, and the personal interest which Mr. Broadley took in the 
school. But the common defects of aided schools are present here. 
No vernacular is taught. It is all Persian and Arabic, and the Urdu 
Entrance Course. The Karima is learnt by heart, without the meaning 
being explained, just as they do in the muktabs. There is a want of 
discipline, especially in the lower classes. In the 6th class I noticed 
a number of boys huddled together, noisy, and disorderly. The mode 
of instruction is no mode at all. The boys do not take up mistakes, 
and the teacher does not see them. One boy reads a portion, and the 
next boy, and the next, and the next after him, go on reading the same 
over and over again. Hardly ever is a question put. Theoninds of 
the boys are not exercised. No boy in the 4th class could give me the 
opposites of “ rise,” u make,” u begin and in arithmetic they could 
not tell me the sum of •§■ and f. The 3rd class had read only four pages 
of their English Reader. No boy could make an intelligible, transla- 
tion of what he had read. In arithmetic they could not fi^r the 
difference between 5 and 4* If. the question had been put m the 
stereotyped way, “Subtract $ from 5,” they might perhaps have 
worked it out, by rule, on a .slate. The 2nd class boys could not 
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Ejbell me the opposites of “ different,’ 
P‘ natural.” 


“ combine,” “ cover,” “ nature,’ 


The 1st class did fairly in geometry, but they could not give 
me a translation of the common colloquialistn “ Don’t lose your 
temper.” • 

The hoys play cricket and croquet. 

\ The number of middle school^ was 15, the same as last year. 

The aggregate number of mipilswas 734 against 

; Middle schools. gyQ 'S _ • 1 ° 

Dinapur aided school and Karaperserai private school are the 
best of these schools. Next come «Barh, and then Jhanganj aided 
school, a long way behind. # 

Of ten middle class schools maintained by government, four 
schools, n'z.j Silao, Pali, Islampur, and Sohserai* 
Vernacular. are acce ptable to tlio people, and no better 

localities* can bo found for these schools. These schools have ’always 
been reported as “ indifferent” and “ bad” m consequence, and I have 
not visited them. I would suggest th jt the money spent in maintaining 
these schools be applied to. the improvement of a certain number of 
indigenous schools on the plan sanctioned by the Government for the 
district of Purnea. 

A still better plan would be the location of a middle and a lower 
school in the same Jmilding — the middle school for boys willing to study 
the higher course, as it is taught in Governlnent schools; and the 
lower school approximating in its general features more nearly to 
the indigenous school course, which is preferred by a large majority. 

The Officiating Magistrate, Mr. Mangles, examined some of the 
boys of Naubatpur school, who could read very fairly * 

, The two first classes of Islampui* school were examined by the 
same officer, who was pleased with what ho heard. 

Of Barb model school Mr. Mangles writes : — “ I examined some 
of the classes and was satisfied with the progress made by some of the 
boys whom I remembered laSt ypar.” • 

Of Mokamah middle school, thcr Sub-Divisional Officer, Mr. 
Gordon, writes that “ the people apparently take an ijiterest in educa- 
tion. The number of boys has increased from 30 to 80. Some credit 
appears due to* the head-master, who seems desirous of seeing the 
school prosper.^’ • 

Primary schools, with 20 pupils and upwards, were 47 against 15. 
Of this n um ber four ar© Government schools. Besides these, statistics 
have been obtained of 65 small schools, with an attendance of 533 boys, 
or an average of 8 boys to each school. . *- 

An unaided Bengali girls’ school at Bankipur, of which statistics 
* liave not been furnished* by the Manager, is the 

Gufig schools. on ]y girls’ school in the district besides the 


* Statistics since received show that 23 girls are Receiving instruction in this school. 
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convent for European and native orphans at Bankipur — a fair school in 
which 65 oiphan girls are educated. In this number is not included 
the attendance in the private school, of which no statistics are 
supplied. c 

The Roman Catholic school at Koorje for orphan boys has 73 pupils 
under instruction. Of the private school of the same establishment no 
statistics are furnished. 

The only primary schools which teach according to any rational 
system are 
Rajapur. 

There 


w any 

the three Government schools'' at Lai, ” Sultanganj, and 


Ufere 


schools under improvement from 
December 1871. But the gurus, 
Rs. *«> a month each from the 
the prescribed examination for 


10 indigenous 

Primary schools. September to 

f . who received 
^Reward Fund, have not yet p&ss< 
certificates; and the improvements which had been begun, have jeeased 
with the stoppage of their allowances, to be restored to them when they 
pass their examination. 

All the other schools given under this head are indigenous 
pathsalas and muktabs. An interesting account of this class of schools, 
furnished by the Deputy Inspector, Munshi ISuraj Mai, is given under 
the head of General Remarks. 

The Muhammadan inhabitants of Patna are more bigdte ^fchan 
M uhammadan influence those of any other district in the Patna division, 
in Patna. There is Patna, with its dargahs and numerous 

imambaras ; and Beliar, with its cliillas and famous dargah of Sliarf-ud- 
din Behari, esteemed of such sanctity that even an “educated” Deputy 
Collector will take up his abode for the prescribed forty days within its 
holy precincts that he may be cured of his ailments. There is Munair, 
with its celebrated dargah , to which the Khadem tells you how a holy 
man used to trudge on fobt from Behar forty miles every day that he 
might read the Koran witli ah eminent Doctor of Divinity, and how the 
pious diligence of the pupil was rewarded, for he commanded the 
Soane, which* delayed him in his daily journeys, to flow on the other 
side, where it still flows to thid day. There is Barh, with its wealthy 
and influential^ Muhammadans and dargahs and spiritual guides 
(shahs) ; Fatuha, with its renowned shah , counting many disciples ; 
Phulwari, with its Kunqa and dargahs ; with some n other villages of 
less note. In all these places Muhammadan influence predominates, 
and our European system of education makSs but little way in com- 
parison in this district. Phulwari middle school had to be given up in 
1864, and the inhabitants have never shown 'the least desire for the 
"restoration of the ecjiool, as they have done in som,p other districts 
where they have come to valhe what they had lost. 

In Munair however our perseverance has met with better spgcess. 
Munair< The school is one of the best among the passable 

schools of this district, and recently a great 
triumph has been achieved in t]ie circumstance that one of the grandees, 
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[the Gaddirnashin of the dargah , has condescended to permit his son. to 
sit on the same form with “ common'’ boys, and the boy is making 
fair progress. It is said that other magnates are likely to follow his 
example. * 

One drawback, which yet makes the rais (gentry) keep aloof 
generally from our vernacular schools, which they otherwise think well 
of, is lie principle of equality whiclf enjoins that hi^h and low shall sit 
f alike on the same form. This is something which the pride of the 
s Oriental magnate, the lord of many acres of land to whom the village 
world pays homage, will not brook by any means. 

The school-house was repaired with funds raisedf through the 
kind influenc e of the Cantonment Magistrate of Dinapur, Colonel 
Emerson. . f * • 

The vernacular schoqj at Pali has been provided with a suitable • 
house'5&<h furniture by the Officiating Magistrate, Mr. Mangles. 

The Offi ciating Collector of Patna yemarks generally on the 
unsuitableness of the school-houses which are provided Uy tho inhabitants. 

There is no jail or police school in Patna. 

Patna normal school, eiltered in the classification return of 1870-71 
as an English school, is only tho English class 
Patna normal school. attached to the vernacular normal school which 

stands next in the list. 

The monthly average of 11 pupils, • shown, in tho return for that 
English Department year as belonging to this English class, are only 
cost per head. the superior stipendiary pupils. By a strange 

inadvertence the preparatory English class of junior stipendiaries and 
pay-students, consisting of 18 pupils, was left out. Tlje actual number 
of pupil-teachers in the attached English £lass was therefore 29, not 11 ; 
and hence the monthly cost per head for each pupil-teacher of the Eng- 
lish class was Rs. 10-6-5 and not Rs. 19-6-10. • 

The attached English class of pupil-teachers is for the training of 
subordinate English teachers for the higher schools, 
Its U8e * and head-mUsters foi* middle schools. Four of the 

best officers in the most important posts in this division are from this 
department of Patna normal school, viz., Munshi Abdul Rahim, Deputy 
Inspector of Tirhut, the most advanced district in Behar ; Munshi 
Parma Nand, late head-master of Mozaffcrpur training school ; Munshi 
Bhuan Lai, late* he ad-Yn aster of Bhagulpur training school ; .and Munshi 
Ram Prafeash Lai, the present head-master of Bhagulpur training 
school. The education imports show that these four officers are espe- 
cially commended by the highest* civil authorities Four others have 
recently been appointed from this school, Hhrec as Deputy Inspectors, 
and one as head-master of a training school. 

lit* considering the cost per head of the vernacular normal school 
Extra languages taught at Patna, it should be remembered that in this 
in Behar. gphool provision is made for teaching four Oriental 

languages, w?,, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit; and Hindi, whereas in Bengal 
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only two Oriental languages, viz., Sanskrit and Bengali, have to bei 
provided for * d 

J 18 ® °£ Pat “ a p ortn81 * The special reasons for the existence of theP 
ers wanted. Patna normal are the folio wing : — 

■S 

Whereas in the Patna college and higher English schools, ando 
notably in the 'higher classes, Bengalis constitute sometimes a largo pro- 
portion of the class, m Patn a c normal school all the 83 pupil-teacheral 
are Hindustanis, and Hindustani teachers are the crying want oil 
Behar. ‘ e 

In higher English schools, in 1871-72, there were 248 Muham-x 

Preponderance of Mu- madan s to 1,100 Hindus, as 1 to 4-5 ; and in thq, 
C hammadans in the Yerna- f Patna college there were 99 Muhammadans tee 
eular Department. * 373 Hindus, as 1 to, 3*8. In the vernacular 
department of the Patna normal school however there were 35 'iviuham-4 
madans to 32 Hindus, as l'JL to 1 ; while in the English department ther^ 
were but 4 Muhammadans to 23 Hindus. The vernacular school if 
manifestly over six times as popular with Muhammadans as the Engl^us 
school is, and this notwithstanding the high market value of Enf/3:s, 
as against a vernacular education, for which there is no pecuT.vyf 
demand, if we except a limited number of teacherships on Rs. 5 to 1 & 
a month, and the prospect of passing as pleaders. * 

The Patna normal school therefore educates* and is adapted to 
Education of Muiiam- educate, a considerable section of an important 
madans. community who would otherwise go without any 

education at all, seeing that a large proportion deliberately prefer a 
vernacular education, which has little or no value in the market to the 1 
high emoluments and authority which English commerce and the 
Government have attached to a knowledge of English. However desirable 
it may be to afford special encouragement to the study of English, the fact 
remains that some liberal education, even through the medium of the 
vernacular, is § better than none. If these same pupils were not under 
instruction in the vernacular normal school, they would be found in 
the Persian muktab, where Persian and Arabic is all, and no one branch 
of a liberal edifeation is evdr taught, to say nothing of the neglect of 
mental discipline and the vernacular, or they would be receiving such 
training as is to be acquired in the unwholesome atmosphere which 
hangs about a law court. o ‘ 

The number of pupil-teachers under instruction depends on the 
Limit of pupil-teacher number of stipends allowed, and the number of 
claM * * pay ing students will always be as the money value 

of the investment. Only iet the selection for vernacular offices be 
made exclusively from the ranks of men who have received a sound 
liberal education in the vernacular, as appointments requiring & know- 
ledge of English are now given exclusively to pupils of English schools, 


* Sanskrit has. been since abolished by order of the Government, 
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> most eligible situa- 
for the divisional 
l school. 


vernacular schools will not be able to contain the number of 
‘tes who will be pressing for admission. 

The standard of the vernacular normal school at Patna is not 
of insgruc- below that of higher English schools, while- in 
some respects it is higher* History, geography, 
arithmetic are taught quite as well in the vernacular as in English, 
n about a third of the time ; wliye in mathematics tho vernacular 
|$fls read up the First Arts Course, just as tlyo English pupils do. 

pupil-teachers also receive lessons *in the elements of physical 
dnce, with experiments — an advantage which tho pupils of higher 
glish schools do not yet enjoy. • # 

Patna normal school is v Jio one higher class training school for 
the province of Behar, and aij important and 
influential city like Patna is undoubtedly the most 
. ^ eligible situation for such a school. In no other 

in "Behar would it be possible to bring together anything 
the same number of youths of good position, already versed more 
f less in the literary accomplishments >^hich secure for their possessors 
feertain influence in native society. 

It is of the utmost importance also that the divisional normal 
|hool on which the Inspector has to depend for the supply of qualified 
etchers for the division, should be at the head-quarters of the Inspector 
1 Schools, so as to enable him to exercise effective direction and control. 
On the merits* of this institution Mb. Bayiey, Officiating Com- 
£ Estimate of tho normal missioner, has recorded the following notice in the 
tool. visit book : — 

cc I spent two hours in inspecting the normal school. The English 
lepartment seems much on a par with other schools, Jhe» boys befng 
fftugkt out of an annotated text-book, with a view to pass the Univer- 
sity Examination, and apparently nothing further. The system of 
Vernacular teaching is much more satisfactory, and is based on thorough 
tnd accurate instruction, ab initio , never slurring over a step in the 
rocess. The boys are accustomed to use their own mipds and work 
ut things for themselves, instead of merely exercising their memory, 
t endeavours also to give the boys an interest in their work, instead of 
Existing wholly to the impetus of competition. I was present when one 
f the teachers, and afterwards the head-master, gave the boys a verna- 
ular lecture in* somq of the branches of physical science, and was 
ery mucljj pleased. By • illustration and questioning and frequent 
Explanation, he showed that the boys had learnt, and learnt in a way 
they are not likely to forget, the principles of the lever, of the pump, of 
atmospheric Jsreqpure, &c. In facf, he* has in existence a physical 
science class of the kind that the Governmtfcit wishes to have generally 
introduced, and I have no doubt he will shortly turn out men quite 
competdht to give instruction on these subjects in the vernacular. The 
head-master has prepared text-books in Hindustani on the subject, 
which are said to be in all respects admirable. 

38 
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“ The system of pupil-teaching seems to work satisfactorily and 
to be carefully looked after. The normal school is supplying, and I 
hope will continue to do so, in increased numbers, a class .of qualified 
teachers for the vernacular schools throughout Behar. The want of 
these is at present the greatest obstacle to successful instruction 
throughout the province, ana no pains should be spared in the endeavour 
to remove the reproach.” # 

Only two pup}ls, one Muhammadan and one Kaith, passed the 
The Entrance Biami- Entrance Examination from the Entrance Class 
taught by Babu Trailakya Nath Basu, M.A. In 
the last five, years this school passed on an average 7 pupils every year. 

One pupil from the district passed the Minor Scholarship Examina- 
tion, and 17 pupils passed the Vernacular Scholarship Examination. 

« The following table exhibits the nature and value of the appoint- 
Appointmcnti ob tained ments obtained by the pupil-teachers, and of the 
by pupiUeaciieri. castes and professions of their parents i — 
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The table shows that 1 T 28 per cent, of the pupil-teachers in the 
importance of the port. 8 , ch °ol obtained [employment .during the year. But 
for which the pupil-teachers the numerical test by itself conveys a very 
are trained. inadequate idea of the usefulness o£ this institu- 

tion. The importance and value of the posts for which it prepares 
candidates are large elements in a correct estimate, which should take 
into account quality as well as quantity. Among the offices for which 
we have to depend on the normal school for a supply of persons 
qualified to fill them, are those o‘f Deputy Inspectors and head-masters 
of training «schools, and it will be noticed that three such appointments 
are shown in the table. • 

All the twelve employes are Hindustanis, who are so greatly 
, wanted in the Hindustani province of Behar ; and 
« as an creed. , three of this numbef* are Muhammadans, eight 

Kaiths, one is a Brahmun, and one a gwala (cbwlierd). . 

Looking at the professions of the parents, it is noticeable that 
• most of the successful pupils are the sons of vakils. 
Professions. amlas, and* teachers. The same fact has been 

noticed by me in our middle vernacular schools, where almost invariably 
a boy, with whose sharpness I am struck, turns out to be the son of 
a pleader or one of the amlaj and less frequently of a Hindu priest 
or a teacher. In English schools however there is so very much of 
getting by heart that the boy who plods and crams most, gets the prizes, 
and the result is an alrftost dead level of dull uniformity. Inherited 
capacity is paralyzed for want of exercise. 

Hindus excel, as a rule, in mathematics. Mnhammadans seem not 
Hindu wealth and Mu- to want arithmetic, and do not teach it in their 
hammadan domination.* schools. The bannias and bankers are the Hindus, 
and the capacity which the befys inherit for “ the science of relations,” 
shows itself when it is applied to mathematics. The Hindu mind is 
more intent on getting riches* The Muhammadan mind is busy rather 
with schemes for obtaining influence and power. In most large villages 
and towns the •thrifty, hard-working Hintlu population are the most 
numerous and wealthy ; but tlife preponderating influence is Muhamma- 
dan. Das Hinduon men ek Muscdman is a common saying among the Hin- 
dus, for the ascendancy which one or a few Muhammadans acquire over a 
much larger proportion of Hindus. ^ . • 

The middle and lower schools of each district are under the 
Functions of jhe In- immediate control of tlifi Deputy Inspector of the 
spectors. district, and the propeb function of the Inspector 

of the division, which consists of ten c districts, is to test periodically the 
value of the work done by each Deputy Inspector, and by the head-masters 
of higher and training schools, S^hich are immediately under the Inspector. 
jFor the purposes of this test, each Deputy Inspector has to furnish 
a quarterly return of his schools in order of merit, 
Examination of schools. ^ ^ ^ Aem besides as « excellent,” “good,” 

“ fair,” “ moderate,” “ indifferent,” or “ bad.” Now, as it is the interest 
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of the Deputy Inspector to enter his schools in a high class, obviously 
the testing of the Deputy Inspector’s work implies me testing of the 
claims of the schools at the top and middle of hie order of meritlist, and 
not of the sehools which are admittedly “ indifferent” or “ bad.” The 
most valuable results of administration are obtained, net by the superior 
officer doing the work of the subordinate officer, but by the exercise on 
his part of an intelligent, discriminating, and vigilant supervision of 
the subordinate authority who is thus ^stimulated to do his best. 

The notion sometimes entertained about “ a bad school requiring 
Bad school*. more looking after,” and the “fostering care” 

. . # needful in thdir case, &c., &c., is natural enough 

to civil authorities, whose lightest wish is so promptly gratified, and 
often anticipated, by a submissive population. One. of tho civil autho- 
rities has only to show *himself in a school, and the school will fill and 
thri-yfj_to his heart’s coiftent, it the natives see that the hakim is really 
anxious that the school should get on. But it is absurd to suppose that 
an Inspector of Schools, from whom the people havn nothing t6 hope or 
to fear, can, in a visit of two hours^make a popular and efficient school 
of one that is unsuccessful from the very conditions in which it is placed, 
viz., the indifference of the inhabitants tp the education which is offered 
them, or the incompetency of the teacher when a better man is not to be had. 

It is a familiar adage that the master makes the school. The 
Deputy Inspectors task is to look out, the best teachers available, to 
direct them in their work, and to sec that they do it. The Inspector’s 
business is to test the merits of the Deputy Inspector’s selections, and 
to direct and supervise both the Deputy Inspector and the teacher as 
far as he can, but more particularly tho officer who is immediately 
responsible to him. * * 

The department is sometimes blaifie^, wrongly, for such things as 
Correspondence -with the the unsuitableness of the accommodation, the want 
civa authorities. of books or maps, and tho small attendance; 

and. sometimes unfavorable comparisons are made between such 
unlike things as the smair attendance in the vernacular schools, the 
pupils of which do not get appointments, and the large attendance in 
the English school, the pupils of which do get appointments. Copies 
of such notiees are sent to the Inspector by the Commissioner of the 
division, or by the Collector, from one district and another district, 
and the Inspector’s* attention is drawn away from the proper and more 
important duties of his office, in draughting replies to each and every 
such notice, and in intimating to the civil authority, perhaps for the 
twentieth time, that the Government does not provide school buildings, 
or books and maps ; that the paucit/ of ^tudentsr where the teacher is 
not inefficient, is due wholly to the disposition of {he inhabitants, who 
do ngt care for the education offered them ; and that ver nacular schools 
can never compete in point of numbers, with English schools, until the 
demand for vernacular scholars snail be as the demand for ~B Wli»h 
scholars. 6 
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Very extravagant notions are sometimes entertained of what an 
. , Inspector of Schools can or should do. As a 

uiyii authoring? u * noe ° caae ,n point, I beg to extract the following note 
by an Officiating Collector, recorded by him in 
the margin of the Deputy Inspector’s Annnal Report just received from 
the Collector’s Office. It confirms my anticipations, set down in the 
beginning of this report, respecting ‘the probable fate of an aided sub- 
divisional school, and it shows also t what vagu§ and unreasoning expect- 
ations are sometimes formed respecting the duties and powers of this 
department : — 

“ I am of opinion that this schGoI will require the earnest attention 
of the Inspector for some time to come, as,< owing to the transfer of 

Mr. , I am afraid that the subscriptions and the schooling fees will 

at once fall off, when there will not be requisite funds for the pay of 
the masters, whose numbers have been greatly increased by Mr.— — , 
whether in consultation or with the consent of the Inspector, I do not 
know.” ' « ’ 

What form this earnest attention is to take is nowhere stated, and 
jt is not very apparent. It would seem, however, that the Inspector is 
expected to maintain at their present figure the unusually large subscrip- 
tions yielded to-Mr. , the sub-divisional officer, and so soon to be 

withheld, now that Mr. has ceased to be the sub-divisional officer. 

It seems difficult to account for the greatness of the Collector’s 
faitK in the potency of an Inspector of Schools 
Official influence mis- to extract money from unwilling givers, as an 
ence? ° r pers ° n m U " officer vested with large judicial and executive 

powers may find it easy to do. However, the 

influence belonging to official authority may assume by insensible 
degrees the more pleasing aspect of* personal influence, there will always 
be room for scepticism till the, virtue of personal influence can be seen 
dissociated *from official authority. 

The truth is that in no sub-division is it^ yet possible to keep up an 

* English school on the scale of the school, with 

The extravagant _ scalo a head-master on Rs. 125 and 9 other teachers* on 

Rs. 15 to 50 ; and in no other sub-division has so 
ambitious an enterprize been attempted. The past 

history and impending fate of the aided school should satisfy the 

Government that there is no stability in schopls which ave summoned 
into existence for a brief space by the mere, breath of authority, and 


of establishment of Behor 
school. • 


* Head Teacher 
2nd Teacher 
3rd Teacher 
4th Teacher 
6th Teacher 
6th Teacher 
1st Maulvi 


Carried ore? 


Ra. A. F. 
126 0 0 
60 0 0 
40 (V 0 
30 0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


20 

16 

60 


830 0 0 


<■ Brought forward 

2nd Manlri 
3rd Mnulyi 
Pundit 
Seryants 
Library hooka 
Prize hooka 
Contingencies 

Total 


Rs. A. P. 
330 0 0 
. 20 0 
16 0 
20 0 
20 0 

*81 

6 0 


426 O 0 
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which are destined as quickly to fall to pieces no sooner the props and 
supports are removed. There is no real growth except what is spon- 
taneous and draws by its own power the nurture which it assimilates. 

In this,. as in other eight districts, I have carefully examined every 
school which the Deputy Inspector classed as 
JtaStfTKh “ god.” “ »■*) “ moderate" or which I hod 

reason to believe entitled to como under one of 
these classes. u Indifferent” and “ had” schools are only sometimes 
inspected when they happen .to be on or near the line of my tour, and 
I have time to make the inspection. The failure of such schools is 
commonly owing to the indifference«of the inhabitants,* who do not care 
for the education which is* offered them, and, after sufficient trial, the 
school is transferred to a more promising locality, #rhen there happens 
to be one in the district. * • “ 

In conudcting mj’ inspection of a school, I begin by a general 
Mode of in- survey, in which I take in its prevailing tone and 

Bpection, discipline, and what there is*of life and activity 

in it, eagerness and emulation. I then take the pupils class by class, 
beginning with the lowest Now I take a note of the number of pupils 
present, and of the quantity read, remarking on it as small or large, 
absolutely, and in comparison with other schools. I tlien select a 
passage, in which I require the teacher to teach the class as he is accus- 
tomed to do; th< 4 head teacher and the, Deputy Inspector, if he is pre- 
sent, being directed at the same time to supply omissions and defects 
in*the teacher’s method of instruction ; while I £tep in from time to 
time to supply their deficiencies. All this time I am noticing the 
proper or improper behaviour of the teacher and his pupils, who havo 
not now to be checked often for indecent behaviour, *1 anj happy to say, 
as I had to check them in the first two or three years of my incum- 
bency. A reprehensible practice, which*has been for some time wholly 
suppressed, is, the habit which the teachers had of sneaking up to the 
boy under examination and prompting him, and when this mode was 
not practicable, the teachef wpuld get behind me and *make round O's 
and other signs with his lips, the well-tutored pupil always looking 
towards his teacher for the expected^ signals. In. the lower classes, 
where the subjects are few, I examine m every subject ; but the higher 
classes are examined in only two or three subjects. When this exami- 
nation is concluded, and the names of the most proficient and best- 
conducted boys have b%en taken down and prizes awarded them, the 
school is turned out for cridket, high jumps and long jumps, running, &c., 
and prizes are awarded for their encouragement. Notes of the examina- 
tion are taken as the examination prt>ceeds, notieing prominent defects 
and merits; and the paper is forwarded for the information and 
guidance of the Deputy Inspector and teachers. This is the day’s 
work* day after day, after a drive of twelve to twenty or thirty miles, 
and sometimes more, over bad roads, and the despatch of work, which 
must be kept up during the tour. 
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Higher schools, which axe examined annually by the Local Com- 
mittee of Public. Instruction, are not examined ny the Inspector ini; ’ 
detail like the middle English and vernacular schools, which are not"; 
under . Government Committees. The senior class of - the higher *, 
school is examined besides by the Calcutta University. *" ' 

The Deputy Inspector has to conduct his inspections in a similar 

The Deputy In.peotor. ^. th « b ™ a< * features of which are supplied 
mm in the r inspector s t examination notes : and - 
he has to ftfrnish quarterly returns of the state and progress of every, 
middle school, and every Government and aided lower school, which* 
he is required to ‘‘examine once a Quarter. A return of private path- 
salas is furnished half-yearly. Of the indigenous schools, Munslii Suraj 
Mjd, Deputy Inspector of Patna and Shahabad, makes the following 
interesting report : — ‘ t ■ 

“ Indigenous schools are so numerous in' the districts of Patna 
A full description of in- and Shahabad that even a village of 1,000 souls 
digenous schools. • has a t least one such school. These schools may 

be divided into four classes. w ft 

“ Class I. — Chatsal, pinda, or pat, of * which the teachers are 
The guru’s pathsala or generally Kaiths, and sometimes Kurmi or other 
chatsal. castes, but very seldom Brahmuns. 

" These teachers, called gurus, teach every boy separately. 
The guru, seated on a mat, hears the lessons of his chatyas (pupils), 
who, as they arrive at the c school, squat on the bare ground and repeat 
their old lessons one after the other. 

• Ci The following curious device is adopted in order to ensure early 
attendance. Tlje ooy who arrives first in the school is called mtV 
(head boy) ; the next comer is dubbed dulla (second boy) ; the next, 
tehla (third) ; the fourth, choha{la , and so on : and when the school is about 
to be dismissed, each boy comps before the teacher and receives on the 
palm of his hand a number of light strokes from the teacher’s cane 
( chhari ), corresponding with the order of his arrival at the school. Thus, 
the mir (first boy) is struck onge, the dulla (second boy) twice ; the 
number of strokes being greased each time by one as each boy comes 
up in the order of his arri\^®^ c 

" In these chatsals, onlyffne most advanced students are taught by 
the guru, and these teach the rest of the school. 

" A book is never seen in these schools. •* * 

{i The pupil is first set to the Ramagati Dehu Sumati onamasidhang — 
a formidable title, which is expressed in English by the alphabet oi* 
‘ABO,’ with this difference, that by* an ingenious device the vowel** 
sounds to be taught 6rally are so brought together in the above title 
that, in combination with the consonants employed, they signify an 
invocation to the god Ram to assist them in perfecting themselves in 
the Hindi language. Translated in tp English the original reads thus ; — ■ 

6 Prostrate at the feet of Ram, I invoke the triad (ong) — Creator, Pre- 
server, and Destroyer — to give me understanding that I may accomplish 
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my- task/ Next, they are taught to read and write kakahras (consonants) , 
and afterwards to join vowels with consonants. When they have haa 
some practice in this, they are taught to wrjjte names, then chithies 
(letters), and. lastly dastavez (deeds.) 

« The pupils are also made to commit .to memory some pieces of 
religions poetry, such as — # 

“ 1. Danlila: a dialogue in Bfyj Cliakha verse, Jbeing a story of the 
childhood of Krishna , who demanded of the milkmaids of 
Mathura a difty op their hulk and butter, &c. Tho language 
of this poem is very simple, but it is not the colloquial of 
the present. • , 

« 2. Ramjanma': a pqptical history of the birth of Rama. 

“ 3. Bhart Bilap : a lyric narrating the sorrqw of Bharat at the 
separation frtmi his brother Rama. . *» 

“ 4. Dadhilila : a poetical piece somewhat similar to the Danlila. 
“The above pieces are taught orally as a rule, though sometimes 
they are learnt from manuscript copies* The abqve pieces of poetry 
constitute the whole course of literature in these schools. 

“ Their course of arithmetic is as follows : — 

“ 1. Numeration and notation from 1 to 100. 

“ 2. Pahara (multiplication table), up to 10 times 40. 

“3. Bitgarhan (multiplication table), from 11 times 11 up to 20, 
anc^ so up to 20 times 20. , 

Multiplication by easy fractional • numbers ; tho numbers 
1 to 10 being successively mulitiplied by 1 J ( sawaiyah ), 
14 (deorah), 24 (arhya) , 34 ( huntha ), 44 ( dhauncha ), and 
54 ( pauncha ). 

Bikat Palira (the multiplication of tho ab«ve s named fractions 
into one another) . This table is learnt only in a few schools. 
« After these tables have been comnAtted to memory, tho boys are 
taught either Banya (mercantile) or ttatwari (land) accounts, or both, 
according to their option. 

“ Bakya’s Account. • 

“ I. Money tables, employed iif simple and compound reduc- 
tion, as — 

« k Dam, or the reduction of pies into dams (the 25 th part of a 


“4. 


“5. 


“ %. Dcmri, or the reduction of pies into damri (the 8th part 
• of a }>ie). 

“ 3. Pai, qr thd reduction of one anna into pai (the 4th part 
of an anna). s 

“ 4.. Ana , or the reduction of rupees into annas (the 16th part 
of a rupee). * 

<'11. Tables of weights and measures — 

“ 1. Chatanki, or the reduction of seers into chatacks (the 16tb 
part of a seer). 

« 2. Powa , or the reduction of seers into powas (fourths of a seer ) . 

39 
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“III. Kharid Bekri (purchase and sale). 

“ IV. Suit, or sums in interest worked out by the rule of practice. 
“V. Taugiana, ,mode of calculating the price of the fractional 
contents of a taugi (a bag which holds foui>maund») . 
Mohrana (reduction of gold mohurs into rupees). 

Wasil Baqi (patwari’s «r land accounts). 

Diurki »(a table of land measures). 

Nap (duodecimals). u t 

Patta naqdijuma bandi (the- calculation of rents in kind). 
Qilandazi (cubic measurement of embankments). 

Dam bandi (calculation of the produce of a field). 

“ The above course, under a competent and diligent teacher, might 
be completed in two years. But, owing to the irregular attendance of 
tiie boys and other irregularities, it extends in fact over five years 
or thereabouts. 

“ The rate of schooling fee varies in different villages, but they are, 
generally speaking,* from 2 to 8 annas per month. In addition to the 
schooling fee, each pupil in turn (gives sidha (the day’s meal of rice, 
.dal, vegetables, Ac.) and sanichara (f pie) every Saturday. The guru 
jalso gets from each boy about n seer or naif a seer of grain, one chatak 
of oil, and three pies every fortnight, for the purpose of celebrating the 
Ganesh Puja. Over and above these the guru gets from each boy 
sither a little money, some pieces of cloth, or food, or all three, accord- 
ing to his means. The lhinimum monthly income of an ordinary guru 
may be therefore estimated at about four rupees a month, and the 
maximum at ten rupees. Here and there, however, a guru may earn 
ns much as Its. 20 a month. 

u “ The school sits from sunrise to 10 a.m., and 
6chool Hours. again from i p.m. to sunset. 

“ The guru does not keep*a servant, but gets his pupils to perform 
" for him all' the menial offices which a servant would 

«uies < eiit tSin0 °* perform. In some places his pupils plough the 
iruuspen . , g uru » s l a n^, keep „wafch over his crops, reap the 

Wvest, and convey it to his house. <The guru is by no means occupied 
in teaching all the time the school sits. For the greater part of the 
|time he sits doing nothing, when he is not occupied about his household 

E airs. At other times he may be seen shaking his cane, with a view to 
ghten the boys and incite them to bawl out their lessons ; and no 
mer is the pitch of their voices lowered, then up goes the stick of the 
ruru, who. shouts out i parho,parhoi > (read away, read away). This 
iremendous noise is always increased on the approach of a visitor. 

“ The object of all this loud, hum of lessons is to give the neighbours 
an assurance that the boys are learning, although the guru may be occupied 
ithe while in cooking his meal or performing any other domestic wopk. 
“The gui'u of the pathsala always sits bareheaded, with nothing 
The dress of gurus but a chadar (sheet) about his body and a dhoti about 
•ad their pupils. his loins ; and, the pupils, in the hot season especially, 
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wear only a langoti or strip of doth which covers the waist and a 
portion of the thighs. 9 

“ The pupils’ copy, book and slate in one, is the bare ground, made 
... Bmooth and called a vat. on which they write 

Matenala for- writing. . , , *. J , , , . . 

copies and wcyk sums ; but the advanced boys nse 
pattis (colored and varnished woodqp boards), on which tliey write with 
a reed pen dipped in chalk and water. Writing.in the Kaithee or run- 
ning Nagri hand, and working sums ih interest or practice by the help 
of tables learnt by heart, is the full extent of knowledge commonly 
possessed by the literate portion qf the Hindu population. A guru 
who can teach this much i^ considered a very efficient teacher. 

“Another class of indigenous schools are the Persian private 
schools denominated muktab# (literally the writing* 

“ *■ roem), the teacher of which is called maulvi or 

mianji ,* according to the greater or less knowledge he possesses of 
Persian and Arabic. This mass of institutions is nq£ nearly so numer- 
ous as the pathsalas. They are found.only in towns and large villages. 

“The mode of importing instruction in such schools is very 
different from the pathsala system of the guru. 

“ The Mianji, like the maulvi, is alWays a Muhammadan. He sits 
on a wooden platform or on a mat, while his pupils sit on a strip of 
gunny or mat. There is no fixed scheme of study and no teaching in 
classes in such* schools. Every boy reads separately whatever 
book he prefers or happens to possess. • 

“ The course of study, which has subsisted without alteration for 
Persian books. ' centuries, comprises the following Persian books, 

which are set down in the order in which they are taught : — . 

“ 1. The Persian alphabet. • 

“ 2. Karima and Mamquima , learnt by heart, but not explained or 
understood ; young pupils* ( lachchas , as they «are called) 
being considered too young to understand the meaning 
of the words which they are made to commit to memory. 

“ 3. Amud nama (Persian* gnynmdl*). 

“4. Khalaqbari (a small vocabulary, in verse, of Persian and 
.Arabic words for Hindustani or Hindi ones). 

“5. Dasturul-sibian (a letter-writer). 

“ 6. Grufistan .and Bostan. About a fourth of the book only is 
_ read. • 

“ 7. Insha Manir and Ruqqat alamgire (letter-writers). 

“ 8. The Zulekha'of Jami. .Has an immoral tendency in the sense 
ip which it is common^/* understood., 

“ 9. v Bahardanish. An obscene woA in a florid style. * 

“40. Daftar Abul Fazal, of which three parts are Arabic: and 

% Minnabazar , a description of a fancy-fair in a very florid 

* style. 

“ 11. Masdarfaiyuz Chahar Guitar and Jawded Roshun Ali (Per- 
sian grammars), taught <5nly to advanced students. Some 
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boys read besides Mizan and Munshaib (conjugation of 
Arabic ve$>s, written in Persian). 

u Arithmetic is hardly ever taught in muktabs , plough some 
students learn as far as th§ first four rules privately. 

“ When the pupil has begun to^read liastur-ussibian, he is taught 
to write letters. This is an accomplishment which receives special 
attention in the muktab” 

“ The mode of instruction ‘consists in c the teacher’s dictating a 
passage in Urdu, to be rendered into Persian. The pupil’s translation 
is then corrected by the teacher, and the pupil has to copy the corrected 
translation several times. This process is repeated day after day till the 
pupil has it by heart. The corrections oi the teacher are usually 
Inaccurate. Bombastic language, abundance of Arabic words, and a 
redundance of the most far-fetched metaphors constitute elegant com- 
position, according to oriental taste. 

“ The mianji teaches after the following fashion : — The pupil reads 
a portion of the new lesson, which Jbhe teacher accompanies with a literal 
translation word for word, totally regardless oj their making any sense 
or not. Usually they do not make any sense. 

“ The Persian language is studied commonly by Muhammadans and 
Kaiths, but seldom by Khatris or other higher caste Hindus. 

“The selection of a mianji is seldom made according to merit; 
it rather goes by favor. • 

“ When a child commences to read the Persian alphabet with a 
mianji^ the parent celebrates the ceremony, called muktab or bismilla 
karana . This consists in his giving a large feast to all the relatives 
and friends, each of whom gives the teacher some money as a present, 
in addition to the present made by the parent of the child. On this 
ceremony the parent spends f more money than the whole cost of the 
boy’s education amounts to. The boy, thus initiated, continues to attend 
the school till he attains the age of eighteen or twenty. 

“ The muktab teacher and his pupils are better dressed, and look more 
respectable than the guru and piijpils pf the chatsaL 

“ The school hours are not fixed, but the school usually sits from 
morning to 10 a.m,‘, and again from 2 to 5 p.m, In the .morning the 
teacher hears some of the boys repeat their old lessons.for an hour or 
two, after which new lessons are given in the fashioij. already described. 
The afternoon is spent in writing exercise and some new lessons.. There 
is no recreation nour in the chatsals. As in the pathsala , the teacher 
teaches only the advanced students, who teach the° rest of the school. 

“ The attendance in such schools is worse than it is i$ chatsals. 

The mianji usually teaches at the house of a well-to-do resident, 
whose son is therefore called shah muktab (king of the school /. The 
mianji’s pay varies from one rupee to five rupees, besides his daily ^food 
and a quilt in the cold weather ; and 0 the other boys who come to read 
with him pay him besides from two to five annas per month each. All 
•the pupils, bowl Muhammadan and Hindu, have to make presents to him 
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from two annas to one rupee at their respective festivals ; and when a 
pupil is married, he presents his teacher with a suit of clothes and a 
few rupees. Altogether his fees agreegate from five to ten rupees a 
month, and sometimes more. # 

" The third class of indigenous gchools are the Arabic schools called 
Madonna. madarsas , of # which there are but few. These 

higher schools are suppcytea either by some 
wealthy Muhammadans or by endow/neifts granted by former Muhamma- 
dan rulers of India. The teacher of a Madarsa is entitled a mulla (head 
of maulvis). As a rule, the madarsa consists of advance^ students only, 
though sometimes beginners are also admitted. The pupils are all free 
students, who are provided besides with food and clothing from the 
proceeds of the endowmenh , .« 

“ The Arabic course includes grammar, logic, rhetoric, Muhamma- 
dan theology (consisting of the Koran , Hadis , and Sharah), with 
philosophy, and mathematics. , 

a A fourth class consists of Sanskrit schools, which are supported by 
rich Hindus or t>y grants of lands obtained from 
ans ritsc oo s. Rajas! The teachers of such schools are always 

Brahmuns, and they are called Pundits. • 

“ The usual course of study comprehends grammar, logic, rhetoric, 

f mrans (sacred Hindu history,) mathematics, Hindu law, and astro- 

°gy- " ’ 

• a There are very few schools of this class. • 

a The following is a summary of the promi- 
Indigenous and educa- nen t characteristics of indigenous schools as com- 

tion department schools , .. n , . . , 

compared. pared with Government vernacular schools in 

Behar : — • 


Indigenous Schools. 

Do not teach in classes. * 

Hare no fixed scheme of study. 

The text-book or course of study is 
nerer improved. 

There is no variety in the course, and 
the method is the tfhost uninteresting possi- 
ble. a * 

Literal translations, wliieli make no # 
sense, and which are otherwise wrong and 
uuidiomatio, are sinfply learnt by heart. 

History and geography are never 
taught. 

Only a portion of the whole course of 
arithmetic is taught. 


Government Vernacular Schools. 

Have regular olasse* 

bare a fixed course and standard for 
each class. 

•Bettor books ancf methods are adopted 
from time to time. 

The variety of subjects to which the 
pupil's attention is drawn, combined with 
the active exercise of his intellect, serve 
to enlarge and interest his mind. 

The pupils nre exercised in the primary 
• and secondary meanings of words, and 
particular attrition is paid to good idiom 
and grammar. 

History and geography are regular 
subjects of the course. 

A complete course of arithmetio and a 
portion of algebra and geometry , are 
taught. 
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No registers of attendance or any other 
books are kept. r 

No discipline whatever. 

o 

No examinations are held, r 

There is nothing to show whether a 
teacher instructs the boys properly or not. 


The pupil passes from on© book or por- 
tion of a subject to another at random. 

Corporal punishment is inflicted on the 
boys. 

The teacher is not trained for his pro- 
fession. « 

The school is wfiolly destitute of furni- 
ture, maps, and books for reference and 
general reading. 


Registers are kept and regular attend- 
ance is enforoed. 

Particular attention is paid to sohool 
discipline. 

Very strict periodical examinations are 
held. 1 

Here the results of the periodical exa- 
minations, and the remarks of the exami- 
ner and of occasional visitors recorded in 
the Yieit book, show what is the state of 
the school. 

Here the pupil’s progress is tested at 
every step. 

Punishment is seldom necessary, and 
corporul punishment is not permitted. 

The training and constant direction of 
the teucher are the most important parts 
of ourrvork. 

The reverse is the case in the Govern- 
ment vernacular school. 


Indigenous Schools. 


Govebnmbnt Vebnacjulab Schools. 


“The above comparison c will show how wide* is the difference 

The difficulty f b etween the two classes of schools ; and hence the 

• improvement of indigenous schools after the model 
of ^ Government vernacular schools is a # very difficult matter, and this 
chiefly because of the unwillingness of the people to adopt a widely 
different system. « 

“ It is impossible for dne Deputy Inspector to visit all or even 

The Deputy Inspector. “7 lar & e proportion of the numerous indige- 
nous schools in the district in the course of the 
year. Of 308 indigenous schools, I was able to visit this year only 72 
schools, which have an attendahce of more than 20 boys in each school. 
I have also to state that 187 villages have been found without any 
school. c * * 

“ In higher schools there were 211 Muhammadans .to 496 Hindus. 

Caste and race. Higher In Behar school there were 2Q3 Hindustanis to 5 
schools. . Bengalis, and in Patna collegiate school c 302 Hin- 

dustanis to 101 Bengalis. 

“In* middle vernacular schools thpre were 95 Muhammadans to 489 

Middle schools. ^Hindus, and? 574 Hindustanis to JO Bengalis, all 

in the ^English Hindustani practising school at* 
Patna. In middle English schools there were 25 Muhammadans to 79 
Hindus, and 94 Hindustanis Ip 10 Bengalis in the aided schools, fob which 
we have returns. 

Primaiy school. u In primary schools all were Hindustanis, of 

whom 19^ were Muhammadans and 997 Hindus.” 
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Q-YA ZILLA. 



Girls’ Schools 
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There was one higher school as before. 

Middle schools were 13 against 15, 2 aided schools having been 
given up through failure in the local income. 

Aided schools have ( a very precarious existence in the province of 
Beliar, more especially in North Behar. The people 

jmx ssas. ? «■*«*> >»« % a ,°. «* ™* 4 to j?* *? «• 

They expect to get English teachers, Hindustanis 
mostly, on a small salary of Rs. ,30 to 50. The teacher turns out as 
incompetent as the salary is insufficient', the pupils faU off, the subscrip- 
tions and fees Recline, the salary , of the teacher falls into arrears, and , 
the grant is withdrawn, except where the sub-divisional officer takes 
an exceptionally active interest in the management of the aided school. 
The only well-managed grant-in-aid schools. are schools in such large 
stations as Jamalpur and Dinapur, which are under the management 
of Local Committees of Bengali gentlemen ; and they are the only 
aided schools whi$h possess any stability. 

The number of Government and aided primary schools were 12 
against 11'; and 94 pathsalas with over 20 boys 
Pnmaiy 00 *• . in each pathsala, are shown against 45 in the year 
before. This is exclusive of 196 small schools with an attendance of 
2,082 pupils, or 10 boys on an average to each school. 

Tv.;„; ng r i, m i. There is one district training school in Gya, 

with 26* Hindustani pupil-teachers, of whom 12 
are Muhammadans and 14 Hindus. 

The average daily attendance in Gya higher school was 144 
AttondMuw- Higher against 146 ; and Rs. 2,629-14-0 were realized 
“ hooL _ < , in fees, against Rs. 2,792-1-0 in the previous year. 

Middle schools show an average daily attendance of 601 against 569; 
wufl. gchoola . and the fees aggregated Rs. 1,064-13-11 against 

* Rs. 1,8^4-12-10. The decrease in tho amount of 

fees realized is owing to the abolition of two aided schools before mentioned. 

In the hjgher school, in the Hindu, town of Gya, there were 17 
Muhamfhadans to 160 Hindus, and 157 Hindustanis 
Creed and race. to 23 Bengalis ; the proportion of Bengali pupils 

increasing in a southerly direction. 

Middle schools have a smaller proportion of Muhammadans, just as 
the Muhammadan population is comparatively smaller in this district. 
The figures are 61 Muhammadans to 733 Hindus. In aided English 
schools there was only 1 Bengali to 156 Hindustanis. . 

In primary schools there are 88 Muhammadans to 2,822 Hindus. 

One Btudent, a i Muhammadan, passed the Entrance Examination, 
Examination 3 passed the Minor Scholarship Examination, and 
42 the Vernacular Scholarship Examination. 

The Lord Bishop renjarks that “the school was in vety good 
Gya higher school. order. I asked a few questions in history and 
geography, and heard the pupils read. They 
promising pupils on the whole, and do their teachers credit.” 


are 
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And the Commissioner, Mr. Jenkins, writes as follows : — 

“ Visited the school in company with the Collector. I am glad 
to find several zemindars’ sons ana more Mtihammadans than there 
usually are at our Government schools. The head boy is a Muhamma- 
dan, which is a good feature. I have not had time to examine all the 
classes, _ but have put questions Mere and there, and have received 
intelligent answers. This institution strikes me tfs a very satisfactory 


one. 


€i The Local Committee regret the loss of the services of the secoud 
master, Babu Syama Charan Banerj^ M.A., from the # Patna College— 
a man of high attainments and character.” 

A printing press has been procured for the school as a contribu- 
. tiom towards instruction ig practical arts. This 

pnn mg press. press and some scientific apparatus were selected 

in England by Mr. Stevens, the former Secretary, who took an active 
interest in the school. „ # 

The annual examination was conducted by the Secretary, assisted 
by Charles M. Russell, Esq., M.D. ; Babus Umesh Chandra Sirkar, 
B. L. ; Nepal Chandra Basu, B. L. ; Bhoop Sen Sinha, B. L. ; Govinda 
Chandra Raksliit; and the head-master. • 

I take particular pleasure in examining vernacular schools in the 
district of Gya. These Hindi schools have a 
Gya training sc oo. » better tone, genefally speaking, than the Persian 
and Hindustani schools. The pupils are more modest, and there is more 
life and eagerness and bright intelligence in the school. Jahanabad, 
Tikari, Deo, and Daudnagar schools nave always been found, during 
the last four or five years, good schools ; and Hassuah, Gob, and Koach, 
three years ago, maae a good start which is steadily maintained. 

After the examination of Daudnagar school was concluded, the 
Daudnagar. head-teacher offered to exhibit a system of tele- 

a teacher who studies. grapliy which he had invented. Two pupils were 

placed apart at a distance of about 12 feet, each holding one end of a 
string between them. I wrofie dpwn *on a slate a message to be sent 
by one boy to another. The signaller jerked the string a certain number 
of times, and at each pause the receiver of the message wrote down 
the word as he. understood it on his slate. Before the last word of the 
'message waj sent* the boy called out that he had it. The message 
had been correctly understood. The number of jerks of the string was 
certainly considerable, and the time occupied was about a minute for 
each word. Of course the systejn was cumbrous, while it is practicable 
only for 'an absurdly short distance. But thei£ remains after all the 
rare merit of originality and of a turn f®f science. 

I ‘asked the teacher, Pundit Devi Dayal, how he came to direct 
his attention to the subject, and 1 learnt that he had read a small 
Hindustani treatise on the Electric Telegraph, one of the Rurki College 

E ublications ; and I found that he had read it to some purpose. He 
ad gasped the main principle that a Certain force, set up at one end, 
* 40 
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would move a needle connected with it by a wire at the other end; 
that this force was evoked when a zinc and copper plate were placed 
in a vessel containing sulphuric acid, and that the motions of the 
needle to the right and left respectively were made to represent the 
letters of the alphabet. r . 

1 cannot help thinking that there is more in this obscure village 
school teacher on Rs. 16 a month'than there is in a large majority 
of the much-be-praised and rewarded recipients of high education, 
as it is yet understood, who can show' nothing of their own, and who 


do not pursue science for its own sake or evince any love for it. 
Either from laokf of sufficient inventive power, or the want of means, 
the village student-teacher did not make and work a galvanic battery. 
Rut he had worked out, after an original ^fashion, the problem of 
representing alphabetical characters by certain definite movements. 
Thus, taking advantage of the existing scientific classification* of the 
Deva Nagari alphabet in the order of (1) gutturals ; (2) palatals ; (3) 
linguals ; (4) dentals ; and "(5) labials ; the number of jerks corres- 
ponded with the numerical orddr of the group to which each letter 
belonged. A pause followed, and then andther succession of' jerks, 
corresponding with the place of the letter in the group, indicated each 
particular letter. Pundit Devi Dayal has also taught himself and his 
pupils more geometry and algebra than is prescribed for the Verna- 
cular Scholarsnip Examination. < I make a point of encouraging these 
voluntary studies in teachers and pupils, as of more worth than the 
knowledge which is got up to order ana for the sake of material gain. 

J&hanabad middle vernacular school, half way on the road from 
J ahanabad ‘ 1 Bankipur to Gy a, consists mostly of little boys, 

sharp, eage£, and quick in their answers. 

Four boys went up to the<Vemacular Scholarship Examination, and 
all four pagsed. 

The vernacular scholarship class had read of their own accord up to 
the third book o£ Euclid, that is, two books more than is required of them. 

The boys are well behaved*. Mr. Palmer, Collector of Gya, re- 
marks that “the school-room was clean and the boys fairly intelligent.” 
Hassuah middle vernacular school also has a good many sharp 
little boys in it. Five pupils appeared in the 
Vernacular Scholarship Examination, and all five 


Hamuli. 


were ^ 

The zemindar contributes liberally towards Behar and Nowadah 
sub-divisional schools under sub-divisional magistrates. But he quite 
neglects the school at his own door, TO those who have much, much is 
given. . <» 

Daraut indigenous school, converted into a Government middle 
Dharaat school only eight months ago, made such creditable . 

a progress 'in this short period that it sent up this 

year three pupils to the Vernacular Scholarship Examination, of whom 
two passed. «* . 
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A large majority of the pupils belong to the cultivator class, who 
were formerly very averse to send their children to the school. 

The Deputy Inspector, Pundit Shiva Nyrayan Trivedi, reports 
that : — , 

“ The cultivator class, Babhans mostly, are more willing now to 
send their sons to the Government vernacular schools. 

“ In Deo, Jahanabad, Tikari, and Dharaut schools the pupils have 
... voluntarily prosecuted their studies to a higher 

pi ° * J ' standard. than iS prescribed for the Vernacular 

Scholarship Examination.” 

The Deputy Inspector writes .that the best pupil-teachers from 
tne training school are drawn away by the higher 
a di etenoe. p a y Be. 15 to 20, which th^ district schools of 

Hazaribagh, Ranchi, and Palamow, in the CAitral Division, can afford 
to offer. In Bengal only Bengali is taught, while the pupils of Behar 
schools are divided into Hindi — classes, reading Hindi in the Nagari 
character, and Hindustani and Persian • classes reading books in the 
Persian character; and accordingly the Government assignment of 
Rs. 18 and 25 is divided between two and sometimes three teachers. As 
books can be prepared in simple Hindustani, the same language, in 
different characters, will do for both. * But there will still remain the 
additional Persian classes. 

The following table shows the increasing 

Progress. success of candidates at the Vernacular Scholarship 

Examination : — * 


1868-87 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 


Number of Candi- 
dates appeared. 

• 

Number of Candi- 
dates passed. 

i 

Number of Candi- 
dates failed. 

35 * 

’ 8 

# 27 

31 

7 

24 

26 

14 # 

12 

• 28 » 

10 # 

6 

2T 

26 

1 

38 

30 

8 

• 

• 



Anothe r sign of the spread of education may be gathered from 
the inc re as in g sale«of school books during the same period : — 


1886-87 ... 

1867- 68 *... 

1868- 6% ... 

1869- 70. .:. 

1870- 71* ... 

1871- 72 .... 


Es. A. P. 
207 2 8 
90 18 0 
82 4 7 
2lfc 6 1 
807 6 6 
886 18 6 
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The next table shows an increase in the aggregate attendance of' 
every class of schools except the aided English schools, of which two . 
have been given up through failure of local subscriptions 





Number of Boys. 

Number of Boys. 

Nature op Schools. 

a 

• 

1870-71. 

1871-78. 

Government Middle Schools 
Aided Middle Schools 

Aided Lower Schools 

Pathsalas (Government) ... 
Private Indigenous Schools 

• ... 


602 

270 

187 

164 

1,281 

666 

169 

226 

169 

2,610 


All the aided 1 pathsalas" under regular inspection have also im- 
proved, as the following table will show : 


1869-70. 


i 1870-71. 

1871-72. 

Good. 

1 

Moderate. 

I 

i 

a 

►H 

Bad. 

Good. 

i 

© 

1 

na 

o 

a 

Indifferent. 

i 

CO 

Good. 

i 

m | Moderate. 

Indifferent. 

i 

■ m 

1 

6 

7 

10 

J 

. 

4 

4 

3 

8 

9 

4 

6 

6 

6 

2 


In Deo middle school the vernacular scholarship class had read 
Deo. *? ur book? of Euclid, and algebra up to quadra- 

tlc . equations involving one unknown quantity. 
Ihe vernacular ccholarship standard requires only one book of Euclid, 
and simple equations involving one unknown quantity. 9 

The attendance had also increased from 70 to 110. 

feix pupils went up to the Vernacular Scholarship Examination, 
and nve passed. ’ 

The Deputy Inspector anticipates that the one girl who has been 
reading m Deo school with her father and brother for the last five years, 
na tion a PP ear a t the next Vernacular Scholarship Exami- 

The Maharani of Tikari receives the humble acknowledgments 
h The Maharani’s libera- of the Deputy Inspector for Her Highness’s “ gift of 

trees for the sd,ool buttC” ° ‘ “ 4 I " U “ “” d 

W rf d XatkT uraffe ' 4 >| The dewan is thanked for his occasional visits 
to tn© school. 
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Many of the pupils in Goh school were withdrawn because one 
A lit caused by an evil of the boys had a fit, the cause of which the 
spirit in &pipai tree. villagers traced to an evil spirit which is believed 
to haunt the pipal tree near the school-house. Another house is not 
procurable. * 

For the first time four boys wer« sent up to the Vernacular Scholar- 
ship Examination, of whom three w#e passed. * 

Mr. Crawfurd, Assistant Magistrate at Sherghotty, considered that 
‘‘satisfactory progress” had been ihade by the pupils of Imamganj 
indigenous school under improvement, and' that “ tho number of pupils 
was increasing rapidly.” • • 

Of Nabinagar aided pathsala under improvement Mr. Palmer, 
Nabinagar. • the Collector, writes : — “ I have listened to the boys 

being examined by their teafcher. Their answers 
were creditable to them. They appeared to have a‘ fair knowledge 
of the geography of Hindustan. The master has evidently paid 
^attention to the Inspector’s observations. 29 bo^s were present. 
No Musalman boys I am sorry to say. • 

“The Collector was pleased to give the boys five Rupees for 
sweetmeats.” • 

Nowadah is the best of three aided English schools. Next in order 
come Tikari and Jahanabad. 


There is no gilds’ school, and no jail or police school in the district. 

There is a small mission school under a Baptist igissionary. 

*From Gya training school 7 pupils obtained employment during the 
Ora training school. y ear « teachers, being 27 per cent, of the total 
Pupil-teachers vmo obtain- number of pupil-teachers in the school. Thoro 
ed employments. are 6 free students in the stipendiary training 

class. 

The attached practising school is so popular that the pupijp readily 
The practising school, pay 4 to 8 annas a month in fees, or more thau 
its popularity. twice the sum they are accustomed to pay in 

pathsalas. • • 9 

The attendance, 105 boys, is^bout twice as large as that of any 
private pathsala. • • 

Twelve pupils went up to the Vernacular Scholarship Examination, 
and all passed. 

The Lord JJishop observes : — 

“ I alked a few question, and had one problem in Euclid worked 
out. This was very accurately done. The pupils also displayed a clear 
understanding of what they had rfead. , They seemed fairly aAqnninfr >d 
with history, and answered accurately agcL carefhlly. The pupils do 
credit to their energetic master.” 

Thg Commissioner, Mr. Jenkins, writes as follows: — 

“ Lpsfironly repeat my remarks of last year. The accommodation 
is crainped.; There were a great number of pupils, and the masters 
seem in earnest.” 
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Pundit Badba Lai, the head-master, submits the following table 



(. 

<• 

Moms, 

( 

r r 

Belative humidity of the 
atmosphere, point of satura- 
tion being equal to 100. 

1 t 

6 a.m. 


6 p.m. 

Maj hi in nt hi »•* in 

71 


66 

Juno hi in c. in in ••• 

70 

P 68 

78. 

July in hi m ••• ••• ••• 

n 


70 

August « • i »m in in "• 

87 

n 

86 


The Pundit’s Hindi Readers have been adopted as text-books in 
Pundit Eadk Lai’s pub- Cliota Nagpur schools in the Central Division; in 
licfltions. Muzafforpur aided school ; in Babu Haris Chan- 

- dra’s private school at Benares ; and in the Rajah of Jodhpur’s schools 
in Marwar, Rajputtana. The Senate of the Calcutta University have 
appointed the Pundit’s, Bhasha Bohnani, Part IV., as the text-book in 
Hindi for the Entrance Examination of 1874.” 

Sanskrit and Hindi The Sanskrit and Hindi dictionary by the 
dictionary, same author will soon be issued from the press. 
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The number of middle schools is 15 against 13 ; and among primary 
schools are shown 26 indigenous schools, with an 
•attendance of over 20 boys in each, and 171 schools, 
with an aver age attendance of only 8 in each school. 

Jn the Government higher school the fees realized aggregated 
Bs. 2,844-6-11, against Rs. 2,345-10-3 last year. 

Middle schools show a decrease in fees of Rs. 97-8-4. This decrease 
appears principally in' the aided, English schools. 

The daily average attendance in the Government higher school was 
139 against 127 ; and in middle schools 508 against 461. The large 
attendance shown this year in primary schools is due to the inclusion 
of a large number of indigenous schools which were not shown before. 
The inhabitants of Shahabad — Sassoram excepted — show a much 
The disposition of the better disposition than the people of Patna. In 
inhabitants compared with Patna nearly every man thinks himself entitled to 
Patna- a higher position than every other man. Societies 

or associations fov any literary or other useful purpose are impracticable* * 
and they do not exist. The pride of wealth and the conceit of Persian 
and Arabic scholarship resist the claims of any knowledge but their own. 
Patna, Beliar, and Phulwaij possess maulvis whose reputation, within 
the limits of their own province, draws pupils from far and near. 

Two pupils, — one Hindustani Kaith, and one Bengali Brahmun, — 

. passed the Entrance Examination in the 2nd grade. 
ig er bc oo . ^ One G f the passed pupils was awarded a J unior 
Scholarship of Rs. 10 a month. He is to enter the Calcutta Medical Col- 
lege when the s’ession begins in June. The Secretary reports that : — 

“ One of the vernacular scholarship holders, Kaghu Nath Sahai, 
a very promising student of the first class, declined to appear in the 
last Entrance Examination, thinking himself not well prepared, though 
there was reason to anticipate that he would have passed as creditably 
as the two successful candidates. 

“ Almost all the scholarship holders continue to give satisfaction. 
u The animal examination was conducted by the members of the 
Local Committee and the head-master. The second and third class boys 
acquitted themselves creditably. 

“ In April last the schooling fee of the first class was raised from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8, and that of the other classes, except the last, was 
increased by four annas. The measure has been attended with complete 
success, inasmuch as it has secured a monthly increase of about Rs. 25 
in the schooling fees, while not a single boy has withdrawn. 

In July last Koer lladha Prasad Singh, son of the Rajah of 
Domrqon, visited the school and made a donation 
j o omraon. which was expended in providing 

. cricketing gear for the boys. He also awarded books worth Rs. 50 to 
Bhergu Dayal, who passed the < Entrance Examination iu December 
1870?’ The Rajah subscribes Rs. 50 a month towards the school — the 
only subscriber and donor in the district. 
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I may remark that the Rajah of Domraon has not yet received the 
_ thanks of the Government for his monthly sub- 

' r ‘ ' om,on ' scriptiou, nor for his donation of Rs. 750 for oertain 
additions to the school building. Mr. Walter Thomson, of Beehea, also 
gave Rs. 350*for the same purpose. 

“ Cricket was flayed last year with the same enthusiasm as the year 
before, much to the improvement of |he boys’ physical and mental powers. 

“ The school seems to be in favor with tne community, and this is 
t , . . . . . . „. . in a great meputfe due to the steady success which 

it has been achieving m the Calcutta University 
Entrance Examination during the ljist three years. JHie increase of 
Rs. 500 in the schooling fees during the year, and its present attend- 
ance of 180 boys, a number never reached before, are facts sufficiently 
indicative of the enhanced# reputation which the school now enjoys. 11 • 
The Secretary . to the Local Committee further adds: “I have to 
bring to your notice, on behalf of the Committee, the high sense they 
have of the services rendered to the school, by the bpad-master. They 
have been unremitting, and such as to infuse considerable life and 
energy through the whole of the work. The other teachers continue 
to give satisfaction by a "conscientious discharge of their duties.” I 
have already recorded the favorable optnion which I entertain of the 
ability and zeal and exemplary character of the head-master, Babu 
Kali Kumar Mittra, B. A., who is ably supported by the second blaster, 
Babu Bhavani Chflrna Mukerjee, B.A. Both these teachers merit better 
pay than they yet receive. • 

The attendance at this school for the last five years has increased 
44 per cent., and this increase has taken place since the appointment of 
the above named head and second masters. The fees »ls<f have increased 
64 per cent, during the same period, and the school lias been in good 
repute, as it never was before, except during the short time it was 
under Babu Syama Charan Ganguli, B. A. • 

The best school of this class is the unaided school so liberally 
_ .. . supported by Messrs. Burrows,# Thomson and 

Middle school., English. q{ . j/ . . the grant e ea of Jagdiflpur 

village, the homestead of the rebel Koer Singh, awarded them for im- 
portant services during the mutiny. Tlfe school is maintained at a cost 
of Rs. 1,200 a year, apd it has been in cxisteuce for about eight years. 
So rare an instance of enlightened liberality in a European planter, and. 
the onlv instance of the kind in tho whole province, especially deserves 
. the acknowledgment of the» Government. Two of the pupils are 'the 
sons of the chief local magistrates. Cricket is played in this school. 

The Rajah of Domraon has an ‘English school in which English, 
Arabic,' Persian, and Sanskrit are taught. 

Sassorain aided school has improved during the year. 

In the madar^an limy ah school at Arrah 
religious and* secular instruction is given in 
Arabic and Persian. 


Am] 

schools. 




Persian 


41 
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SaMoram. 


The Arabic madarsah at Sassoram appears to be still under the 
wholly irresponsible management of the motawalli. 
I made a special report of this madarsah in 1867, 
(Education Report for °1 866-67). 

Arrah vernacular school still keeps up its unusually large attendance 
of 'f'4 boys, and supplies the English school with 
^. Mi ddle schools, Terna- vernacular scholarship holders* wno are reckoned, 

as elsewhere, among the best pupils of the English 
school. r 

The vernacular scholarship holder ’proceeds to the English school 
Government English a knowledge of Persian and his vernacular, 

schools not in accordwitk and of geo’lnetry, algebra, arithmetic, history, 
»hooE ment Ternaculftr and geography, joined , 'with mental discipline and 
“ habits of order and application, in all of which 
pupils who have not passed through the vernacular schools are necessarily 
deficient in part or whole. Given a qualified master like Babu Kali 
Kumar Mittra, B. A., who will exercise an intelligent supervision over 
the Persian and vernacular course, and not ignorantly slight what he 
does not understand, and the higher English and middle vernacular 
schools might be amalgamated, and a savihg made in the present cost 
of the English higher school. ■ A part of this saving however should be 
applied towards increasing the efficiency of the vernacular school for 
which Government allows only Rs. 300 a year, while for the English 
school, which is so reqdily resorted to as a good investment and is not 
in need of the encouragement which vernacular education requires, has 
an annual assignment of Rs. 2,616. The amalgamated schools would 
consist of an English and a vernacular department. Below the second 
class all instruction in arithmetic, geography, and other subjects should be 
given in the vernacular department. The work of the English Depart- 
ment should be strictly confined to teaching English as a language only. 

But ,for the success of this scheme it is essential that the head- 
Neceeaity of I™.*-™..- master of the higher English school should be a 
ten of bigger schools qua- competent Persian and Hindustani scholar. Un- 
Hfymgin Hindustani and <} er the present defective system vernacular scho- 
larship holders lose two-thirds of their period of 
four years for which their scholarships are tenable in sitting idly in class, 
as they are promoted from the lowest up to the third or second class of the 
English school ; while their class fellows are learning arithmetic from 
numeration up to decimals and other subjects of the course which the 
vernacular scholarship holder has already learnt in the vernacular school. 

’The next best middle vernacular school is at Koath, six miles off 
Bnx«r. the high road from Arrah to Sassoram. This 

“schooLhas always done very fairly. 1 ' Buxar school 
comes next in order of merit. 

One candidate from this district passed the Minor Scholarship 
Examination, and 30 candidates ‘passed the Vernacular ‘bthclarship 
Examination. „ • 


'V 
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I was prevented from seeing Arrah, Domraon, Koath, and Ranisagar 
schools in this district for the same reason tha( I was unable to visit 
Ealyanpur and Kharakpur schools in Munghyr district. I had reserved 
these schools lor the last with some others once yisited during the year, as 
they were on or near the line. But^ unfortunately I was’ compelled, on 
my return from Tirkoot, on 6th Match, to place myself under the Civil 
Surgeon of Bankipur, under whose treatment I .remained till after the 
close of the official year, otherwise I slihuld have continued my inspec- 
tions up to the last day of the official year as I have always done here- 
tofore. , , 

Ip the higher school Muhammadans were to 
ichool. #ndrMe ’ Hlg!iw Hindus as 142 to 33, and Hindustanis to Bengalis 
as 105 to 9. , 1 

In the middle vernacular school there were 90 Muhammadans to 
197 Hindus, and 287 Hindustanis to no Bengalis, 
lar and EngM*' ^ mm ‘ In middle aided English schools Muhammadans 
were only 30 to 133 Hindus, of whom 156 were 
Hindustanis and 7 Bengali). 

Primary schools. In primary schools all are Hindustanis. 286 

Muhammadans to 656 Hindus. 

An Arabic school (madarsah ilmia) was opened at the beginning 

of the year. The school is supported by subscrip- 
inah madarsah. • ^ ^ a C08 ^ 0 f •Rg, (jQ a month. It has 38 

• free-students. ' 
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but 


6 against 5 ; but aided lower 


There is one higher school for the district as 
Number of aehonla. before. 

Of middle schools there are 9 vernacular schools as before; 
unaided independent schools had increased froy 4 to 25. 

Government lower schools wgre 
schools were only 8 against 9. # 

Of independent pathsalas, 257 are shown iy the statistical table. . 
There were besides 366 selufols, with an^attendance of 2,678 boys, giving 
an average of only 7 boys per school. 

There are no jail or police schools. . % 

There were besides one training and one girl’s aided school as 
before, and two unaided girls’ schools against 6. 

The average daily attendance in the higher School had increased* 
from 109 to 126 ; and the* lees realized amounted 
Attendance. to 1,982-2-6, against Rs. 2,331-3-0. 

In middle schools also the aggregate attendance increased from 
1,077 to 1,859, and the local income fronylis. 9,976-2-3 to Rs. 18,896-14-2. 

In Government and aided lower schools the aggregate attendance 
declined from 474 to 429. 

The attendance was greatly affected by unusually heavy floods, 

“ which caused immense damage to the whole 
cavy 8 * district, and in fact depopulated hundreds of vil- 

lages. Several places were inaccessible* for several months, being sur- 
rounded by water and the roads broken lip. Most of the school-houses 
tumbled down.” 

At Burvarpore, the Deputy Inspector reports that the flood came 
on so suddenly and with such force u that some beneheS were carried 
away by the current, and it was witliagreat difficulty tljat I (he) saved 
the almirah, table, and. library books. The Deputy Inspector was at 
the time at Buryarpore. During the four /lays tjie flood lasted? he had to 
keep moving from one house to another ten different times ; moving out 
of one house after another as it seemed about to tumble down. Finally, 
he had to wade through the watey, whTeh was up to his chest, and he 
remained for a day arffl night in heavy rain under trees where men, 
women, children, goats, and the cattle 8f almost the whole village were 
congregated to^ave their lives.” 

, The average daily attendance in independent 
pathsalas was 5,777. 

In the training school there were 18 pupil- 
teachers, against 13 in the year before — all Hindus- 
# tanis. • 

Muhammadans were 37 to 138 Hinduism the l'igher English schools, 
and Bengalis 32 to 143 Hindustanis. 

In-ifiH^le schools there were 362 Muhammadans to 1,490 Hindus. 

In the vernacular schools all are Hindustanis, and 
in the aided English schools there were 11 Bengalis 
to 314 Hindustanis. 


Unaided pathsa^u. 
Creed and race. 
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^Primary schools. 

Musafferpur 
school. 


In lower schools and pathsalas there were 
3^350 Muhammadans to 6,772 Hindus 
higher The following is from the report of the 

Secretary to the Local Committee 

“ Babu Sudhansi Bhiisan Roy, a graduate of the Calcutta University, 
Consequence of small who took charge of the second class in February 
P a y* 1,870, resigned, and quitted the school for the 

MuzafFerpur bar as pleader in April 1871. 1 Babu Lai Gopal Sen, edu- 
cated in the Kishnagar college, and a graduate of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, was appointed to succeed .him in April 1871, and continued in 
office till the 2$th of May following, when he was allowed by the Com- 
mittee to resign for a more lucrative employment in a private school in 
the sub-division of Bqhar. Babu Haromohau Ganguli, fourth teacher, 
at the recommendation of the Committee, was appointed by the Director 
of Public Instruction to officiate as second master. He continued in office 
for more than two, months, when, in August 1871, Babu Gopal Chandra 
Banerji, another student of the Jiishnagar college, and also a graduate v * 
of the Calcutta University, was appointed permanently second master. 
Babu Gopal Chandra has now been attached to the school for a period 
of eight months, during which he has thrice endeavoured to better his 
condition ; and if some favorable opportunity be offered to him, the 
Committee have not the least doubt that he will, like his predecessors, 
likevvise submit his resignation, the salary, only Rs. 50 a month attached 
to the post of second master, not being sufficient inducement for 
him as for any educated man to continue long in such a post. And 
till the salary of the second mastership is raised to something like 
Rs. 80 a month, the Committee must expect educated young men slow 
in joining the post, but quick in quitting it. It is impossible to say 
how long such a state of things will be allowed to continue, but the 
Committee are of opinion that such frequent changes are highly detri- 
mental to the interests of the institution.’ 1 

Doubtless <the second master’s salary should not be less than Rs. 80 
a month. But the Government assignment and the local income do not 
admit of this extra expenditure. And so the people will go on getting 
a bad article for their money, because they will not pay a proper price 
for a good article. 

Of 7 pupils who appeared at the Entrance Examination, 3 were 
passed — all Hindustanis, of whom two are Eaiths and one is a 
Muhajnmadan. Classing them according to professions, one is the son 
of zemindar, and the other two the sons of pleaders. 

From MuzafFerpur training school 4 pupil-teachers obtained 
_ . . emplov.nent as teachers during tfie year, being 

auung school. 22 per cent, of the total number of pupil-teachers 

in the school. # # 

Fourteen pupils from the attached practising school w^re^fant up 
to the Vernacular Scholarship Examination, and all passed m tfk 1st 
division. This result is very creditable to the teachers. 
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Mr. Gordon, Joint-Magistrate, makes the following remarks 
“ I spent a short time in this school this morning, and pat the boys 
of the first class a few questions in natural philosophy and Hindi. 
They seemed to be well taught. In Hindi they could read and explain 
Tulsi Dass’ Rftmayan pretty fairly. I am really glad to find there is a 
school where boys can learn their vernacular 'language and literature. 
The head-master appears to be an intelligent and attentive man. 

The following table exhibits a* progressive increase in the numbor 
of candidates wli# have appeared and passed the 
1 ,i ■««' Vernacular Scholarship Examination. In four 

years the number of candidates who have appeared have more than 
quadrupled, and the number passed luft more than doubled : — 



Total number 
of Candi- 

Nuin be* 
present at 


Number pabskd 

• 

• 

Total number 
passed. 

| 

Ybabs. 

dates whose 
names were 
sent up. 

the tftno 
of Kxnmi- 
nation. 

1st Divi- 
sion. 

2nd Di- 
vision. 

3rd Divi-! 
sion. 

* 

For Ccr- 
tificato 
on|y. 

£ 

1868-89 ... 

40 

89 • 

11 

i 

7 

6 

1 

8 . 

82 

7 

1869-70 ... 

71 

66 

21 

4. 

7 

16 

48 

. 17 

1870-71 ... 

77 

60 

11 

18 

21 

10 

60 

9 

1871-72 ... 

187 • 

146 

20 



24. 

10 

• 1 

28 

82 

68 


’Nearly all the teachers are from the divsional and district training 
schools. The district training school supplies also teachers to ltaj 
Darbangah schools. , 

Of Hajipur vernacular school and the Deputy 
ig et sc oo . Inspector of Schools, ^Mr. Armstrong, the sub-divi- 

sional officer, remarks that ; — 

“ Notwithstanding the disadvantages tinder Which the school labors, 
many of the boys have made considerable progress. 

“I am inclined to think* that th<* Deputy Inspbctor’s zealous 
exertions will tend to further improvement in the school. I was much 
pleased to meet a gentleman of so groat intelligence and earnestness 
in instruction as < Syea Abdul Rahim.” 

_ , * The aided vernacular school of the Behar 

ie y s coo. •Scientific Society at Muzafferpur is still to the fore. 

Mr. H. W. Gordon, Qfficiating Joint-Magistrate, thus writes of 
this school : — 

“I examined the hoys of* all tiie classes in Persian, algebra, 
geography, Hindi, and Euclid. The boyarf the first class have a very 
lair knowledge of Persian and algebra, the 1st and 2nd boys especially 
are shaijp »pid intelligent, and their knowledge is creditable to the head- 
masten^Au' -geography some of the. boys* were as well up as could be 
desirsd^x * 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Campbell laid the foundation stone, of the new 
building for the Society’s School before a large 
n<^ B addre8fc enaat * QOTer " p um her of European and native gentlemen, and 
’ a great concourse of natives. His Honor delivered 

on the occasion an earnest address, in the course of which he observed 
that ‘‘the education of the people of the masses in Asia as in Europe, 
bad his warmest sympathy.” His Honor deprecated the too much 
time spent on languages, both here and in Europe ; and was especially 
severe on the artificial Persiaxized Urduj which is uot the language 
of the people. 

His Honor’s injunction that the simple language of the people shall 
The ve rnacular of the be used in ‘courts for the future, was hailed with 
people. great satisfaction by the people, among whom the 

intelligence spread' very quickly. It is only by the pedant? and the 
few interested in mystification that the simple and the popular is decried, 
or ignorantly held to be impracticable. 

The higher English school received a large accession of pupils in 
The impetus given to consequence of the Lieutenant-Governor’s empha-v , 
the study of English. tic declaration of the necessity of high English 
education for the more important offices under the Bengal Government. 

His Honor’s decided objuction to the term “ Urdu” in the place of 
Urdu and Hindustani— Hindustani, is founded on a distinctive truth which 
Popular use of the terms. ] la9 not been appreciated. I have for some years 
contended for the importance t»f keeping separate the term Hindustani 
as commonly expressive of the spoken language, in contradiction to the 
term “ Urdu,”- as more usually signifying the written or artificial langu- 
age of maulvis (pedants) and law translators. And, consistently with 
this view, my law and commercial dictionary was entitled an English 
Hindustani, and not an English-Urdu dictionary. That this is not an 
arbitrary distinction will be apparent from the following distinctive uses 
of the twp terms in the familiar speech of the natives : — They say, inva- 
riably, “ Urdu likhna,” (to write Urdu) ; but ordinarily “ Hindustani 
bolua” (to speak Hindustani). It is always “Hindustani ata hai” 
(literally Hindustani comes fb him) ; “hut “ Urdu sikhna” or “ janna” 
(to learn or to know Urdu) . The literate classes are said to know 
“ Urdu” — a terift which the ‘masses use indiscriminately with Farsi 
(Persian) ; so little can they discriminate between Persian and the 
Persianized Hindi which passes for Urdu. But the illiterate classes 
(ganwar), the European, and the Bengali, are. said to speak not Urdu 
but Hindustani, which is the synonym for the vulgar tongue ( ganwari 
boli ). Thus, of an English gentleman who speaks the language fluently, 
they frequently say, “Hindustani khut> bolta hai”. (“ he speaks Hindus- 
tani weir’) . A Muhhmmadott hoy or girl is said to speak “ Hindustani,” 
not Urdu. An uneducated Muhammadan woman speaks “ Hindustani 
but an educated Muhammadan lady always speaks “ Urdu/* •.? T n towns 
people are said to speak “ Urdu,” "but in villages it is “ Huj<i«5iismi” or 
Hindi ( ganwari ). There is much in a name, and you are more 1 likely 
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to get the natural and simple language which you want, when you call 
it Hindustani. 

Against those who consider the cultivation of a u learned language,’* 
How tho mother-tongue and the coining and importation of words from it, 
ii improved. essential for the improvement of the mother-tongue, 

I beg to quote the following extract from ( Marsh’s history of the 
English language’ as appropriate to the occasion • 

u It is an error to suppose that those writers who do most for the 
improvement of their own language, 'effect this by coining and import- 
ing new words, or by introducing new syntactical forms. The great 
improvers of language in all literatures have been eclectic. They do 
not invent new inflections, forge new terms, or establish new syntactical 
relations ; but from existing words, discordant Residences, conflicting 
modes of grammatical aggregation, they cull thn vocabulary, tho mode* 
of conjugation and declension, and the general syntax, best calculated 
to harmonize the diversities of dialects, and to give a unity and 
consistence to the general speech. 


“ The real bqpefit which great authors in general confer on their 
native tongue, consists, first, in the selection and authorization of truly 
idiomatic, forcible, and expressive terms and phras&s from tho existing 
stock; and, secondly, in the embodying of universal, and of distinc- 
tively national, ideas and sentiments, in now and happy combinations of 
words themselves already individually familiar. Hence it will often 
happen that the first great writers in afty language employ, not a strango 
or an extensive vocabulary, but, on tlftj contrary, a common and a 
restricted one ; and the merit of their 4tyle will be found*to depend, 
not upon the number of words they use, but upon a peculiar force of 
expression derived from an accurate perception of the laws by which 
words enlarge, limit, or modify the meaning of each other, and a con- 
sequent felicity in the mutual adaptation of tho elejnents of discourse 
and their arrangement in periods.” * 

Has the n&tive stock been yet explored in Bengal ? Is there no one 
• dialect which is universally esteemed as the purest 
The native stock. anfong many, and which is appealed to as an 

authority in the native language, just as tho Urdu or Hindustani of 
Delhi, and as some think, Luclyiow, is everywhere admitted to be tho 
purest Hindustani, and as the /Air?*i*among Persian dialects, and Attic 
Greek among the dialects of ancient Gree8E ? 

Thfe Society has sustained an irreparable loss in the transfer of its 
■ energetic founder .and Secretary, Sy ad Imdad 

socie y. AH Khan, Bahadur, Junior Judge to the district 
of Gya. 
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Tirhoot. 


The Dharam Somaj school is reported to be doing good work. Thd 
... _ . . , members of the Society meet weekly and are zeal- 

m ^ K ' oub as before. The Deputy Inspector has been 

elected an honarary member of their Council. « 

n . . , . 'Darbangah middle English school is doing 

** 8 80 00 ’ indifferently. It wants better masters on better 
•pay. L \ * 

Aided English schools in r Aided JSnglish schools succeed better in Tir- 
Tirhoot. boot than they do in any other district in Behar. 

Rosrah, Taj pur, Hardi, Deogan, and Paru schools have made some 
progress during- the year. Narhcn and Pnsah schools come next. 
Bakhra and Jaintpur schools have suffered as before, because the salaries 
of the teachers are paid very irregularly. 

Progress in primary • The following table’ exhibits the progress of 
■ cll0oI '• aided primary schools or p&thsalas : — 
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The Deputy Inspector further reports that “ the inhabitants of 
Spontaneous native villages where there are aided pathsalas under 
subscriptions. improvement, have voluntary meetings, at which 

subscriptions are raised for the purchase of maps, class-books, and fur- 
niture, and for the erection of a school-house. Hence all primary 
schools of tills class are now provided with the most necessary furniture 
and maps.” “ In some places schobl-houses have been already erected 
and in others they are ih course 0 / erection, or arrangements are beinji 
made for the purpose.” 

The Deputy Inspector, Munshi Abdul Rahim, is engaged on 
Now Hindustani books, course of Hindustani books for the use of schools 
Government patronage He cannot do better than take Rai Sohan Lai’ 
^wanting. , simple Hindustani for his model. Original literarj 

work of a useful kind is yet conspicuously rare, and therefore th; 
exceptionally few who devoto themselves to such* work should receive th< 
greatest possible encouragement from the Government. I have alwayi 
looked out for men with literary tastes in making my selection 0 
Deputy Inspectors and head-masters of schools, but I have yet succeeded 
in finding only four such men, of whom one only possesses the qualj 
fi cations requisite for superior work. Yet the awards made for th 
encouragement of native literary talent exerted for the mental cultur 
of the people, look absolutely insignificant by tho side of the large sum 
which are so freely expended on brick and mortar and other materia 
requirements. , ‘ 

The following is a list of Munshi Abdul Rahim’s books in cours 
of preparation, or already printed at his own expense : — 

■ Hindustani Books already published. 

1. Full explanation of the more difficult verses and allusions in Intikhab 

Farsi Nazui. Part III.- I3y Rai Sohan Lai. 

2. A free translation of the chapter on the Value of Time from Todd’s 

students’ manual, with similar ideas from other works. (A trans- 
lation of > some other chanters is also being made.) 

3. The roots, primary and secondary ; meanings, and their mutual rela- 

tions with equivalent Hindustani idioms ; and the moral of every 
lesson explained. 

Books ready for the Press. 

1. Solutions of 500 problems in Simple Equations. 

2. Auraton ki pahli kitab : containing useful information for Muham- 

madan women. 

3. Hindustani Letter-book, in simple colloquial language. 

Book ih course of prepration. 

Geography of the four quarters, with a particular account, of India. 
Tirhoot, the ancient Mithila, is classic ground. It was Jrnakpur, 
Patronage of Sanskrit in Darbangah, that Ram bent the bow which none 
learning in Darbangah. else could bend, and so won his bride, the lovely Sita 
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the daughter of Rajah Jannk. The first Rajah of Darbatigah was u only 
a pundit,” Mahesh Thakur Pundit, of a poor family in the village of 
Bhaur, a place of some note in Darbangah. The |"undit, after completing 
his studies in Benares, took the road to Delhi, where lie disputed with 
and overthrew the great pundits who were assembled in the court of 
that grand statesman and munificenf patron of letters, the Great Akbar. 
ras rewarded with a royal grant* of the Darblhighh lands, to which 
k Bive accretions were subsequently* made. The pundit did not sit 
I gacldi, but resigned it in favor of his son, or as tradition and 
enealogists say, his nephew, Narinda Thakur, henceforth entitled 
while he himself retired to hm literary seclusioif. It was then 
fas, or open examinations were instituted along with the investiture 
dhoti, which conferred on the successful candidates for literary 
non something more substantial than the social status attached to 
rlish University degree. The dhoti is a piece of cloth of the 
Of Its. 12 to 16, along with which a regulated money prize is 
led, viz.. Its. 12 to a naiyayik (lofdciaTi) ; Its. If) for a byakaranak 
larian) ; Its. 8 to a jotishi (astronomer and astrologer) ; and 
to a baidek — one Who knows the Vedas). The pundit who 
the dhoti from the hands of tfyo Rajah, was henceforward 
Sized as a professor, and admitted at court. Ho became also a 
pry presence at cliatthi (birth ceremony) ; by ah (marriage) ; garni 
mis) ; janeo (investiture of the sacred Brahmenical thread) ; lilak 
Initiation) ; mundna (tonsure) ; and other inaugurating ceremonies 
j)le, building tank or well, at all of which ho is feasted and 
i^ed with presents. 

A more highly considered pratishtlia or examination is held in the 
genealogical history of the whole tribe of Mithila 
egeneaogisa. Brahmuns ; and he who passes this examination 

successfully, is styled pamikar in Sanskri^and in Hindi p'ajyar. There 
are only five such in Darbangah. These are the annalists, a stroko of 
whose pen can cast a stain on the escutcheon of a' noble house, or endow 
with purity and honor an ignoble one. Hence they are *held in great 
awe from the ltajah dawn to the merest of his Brahmun subjects. No 
betrothals or marriages are made until tl\p genealogist has given a clean 
bill showing tka^ the family name is free from stain or reproach. Tho 
genealogists are said to know every particular incident and detail in the 
life of every ipdividdal Mithila Brahmun. 

Betrothals and marriages are very simple affairs in Tirhoot. Sim- 
... ■ « . plicity is indeed a characteristic virtue of the Hindu 

auumage in JLirnoot. * « i • .v . . . 

race, as \vo«ind l^evcn in the present day in those 
portions of India where foreigners and Muhamaiadan converts are 
comparatively few or without influence. A large fair is held every 
year at IS jurpt, near Madhubani sub-division. Here all the pundits 
from fj&r'andviear hold a great sahha (assembly), at which learned 
discussjolimare carried on for six* or seven days. And here the more 
interesting practical questions of the comparative caste and social standing 
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of individual families are settled, and the amount of dowry to be paid 
by the inferior to the superior caste or rank is regulated accordingly. 
The dowry - is forthwith paid without demur, and the man straightway 
carries off his bride without any ceremony, unless he* finds it more 
convenient to throw the' burden of her maintenance on the shoulders 
of her sire, in which case the wife, trhom the high caste Brahmun has 
honored by marrying, does not leaVe her father’s house. The bargain 
is made, and so the offer ends.* Many of the pundits who take part in 
the sabka are themselves candidates tor marriage ; some of them 80 years 
old, and the others are there to show off their skill as disputants, or 
because they ctosider it dkarm (a*sacred rite). In such great sanctity 
is this sablia held that although some thrfte or four lakhs of rupees 
^ change hands, no case of theft is ever knowiv 

Tho Collector’s remarks * I have just received the Deputy Inspector’s 
on the Deputy inspector’s report from the Collector of Tirhoot, with the 
rcport ' endorsement that u no particular remarks on the 

report appear necfissary.” • 
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Sarun. N umber Has one higher school as heretofore. 

of schools. 

Middle schools afe 18 against 12. 

Of primary Government and aided schools there are 12 against 
none in the previous ^ear ; and 168 independent pathsalas , with an 
attendance of over 20 boys in Sach, are given against 59 returned 
in the preceding year. There are'besided 185 pathsalas, with an at- 
tendance of 1,764 phpils, giving an average of only 9 pupils per 
school. * 


Attendance. 


The attendance in the Government higher 
schools has declined from 248 to 203, and the fees 
from Rs. 4,951-6-6 to Rs. 4,283-10-7. The Local Committee attri- 
bute this decline rilainly to the idea that the resolutions recorded by 
the Lieutenant-Go vhrnor are a prelude to what they would consider 
the disestablishment of English education. A curious proof of this 
is given in the letter of the head-master, who states that in one month, 
viz., in August, when the hews of the altered system reached her% 
exaggerated of course and intensified in native minds ; 36 boys took 
their names off the rolls, the number filling from 286 to 250. The 
muster continued to diminish till on the 31st of January the books 
showed only 190, or very nearly 100 less than they had been only six 
months before. Since that time there has been a slight recovery, but 
it is much to be wished that whatever system may be decided on by 
the authorities, .it .may be found practicable to disturb it as little as 
possible with changes which, in this country, more than perhaps any 
other, throw back and check real progress. 

There has Jieen no such falling off in the attendance of the other 
higher schools. The aggregate decrease in them is 30, against an 
a gg re S a t e increase of 105 — rjpt increase 75. 

Thq Committee held ai^ enquiry on the subject, the result of which 
was that better paid teachers below' the second master should be provided 
for. But this will depend on the extent to which the local income can 

Of 203* pupils, 165 ‘were Hindus and 34 
Muhamiftadans. Hindustanis were to Bengalis as 
. 184 to 15. . . .* 

In middle Government schools the aggregate attendance had in- 
creased from 368 to 480 ; but the fees realized show a desreasp of Rs. 8, 
and in middle unaided schools of Rs. 256* 

In middle schools Muhammadans were 123 and Hindus 661. And 
in Government middle schools, for* which alone returns have been 
furnished, there weA 472 ^Hindustanis and 8 Bengalis. * 

Primary schools had 645 Muhammadans to 4,560 Hindus — all 
Hindustanis. \ ^ 

wrim gflhooi There is a small mission schoofandlbrphanage* 

in which the teaching is very elementary^ 


be raised. 


Creed and race. 
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A branch vernacular school of the Behar Scientific Society was 

Chupwh Society’s opened at Chuprah in 1870. It has an attend- 

rT . « . , ance of 74 pupils. Mr. Gabble, the Joint-Magis- 

trate, takes particular interest in this school. 

There is ho girls’ school. . 

No police or jail school exists. , * * 

Forty-four pupils passed the Vernacular Scholiysliip Examination. 

The annual examination was conducted by the Secretary, Mr. 

Higher school Griblfle, and by Balm Peari Mohan, Munsiii Hira 

Lai, the head-master,, the head maulvi, and tho 
pandit. 

‘'At the distribution of prizes, Balm Kesheb Lai (fhosh and Babu 
Deokumar Sing promised two gold medals to the successful candidates 
of the ensuing Entrance Examination.” • 

Local subscriptions. • The following tabular form will show the 

list of subscribers and their monthly amount of 
subscriptions : — 


Names of Subscbibebs. 


Monthly 

Subscription. 


Maharajah of Bcttiah * 
Maharajah of Hattuah 
Kaj&h of Ram Nagar 
Munshi Jnwad Husain 
Babu Shoo Gulam Sahu 
Shah Babu Banwari Lai 
Babu Sirdhar Sahai 





Es. A. P. 

60 0 o 
60 0 0 

15 0 0 

6 0 0 

16 0 0 

40 0 0 

12 0 0 


'Jjtal 


*187 0 0 


“ Babu Sheo Gulam Sahu has made An addition to his former sub- 
scription, which now jjmounts to lls» 250 annually. 

“ The subscriptions have not all bc^en realized. Jn fact, at present 
Us. 624 are due; but measures are being taken to get in the sub- 
scriptions in arrears.” • • 

The second master, Mr. Sandys, left for a teachorship in Murshidabad 
school, where his salary is just double what he 
received in the Government school at Chuprah. 
His retirement is a loss to Chuprah school. He has been succeeded 
by Babu Syam. Charan Banerji, M. A., 'second master, Gya higher school, 
of whom the Local Committee make a favoPable report. 

Of* \p stipendiary pupil-teachers, 10 were Hindus and 5 Muham- 
. madans — all Hindustanis. Of the Hindus, 4 are 

Brahmuns, 3 Kaiths, 1 Chhattri, 1 Khatri, and 
1 Teli (oilman). 


Training jchool> 
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Classifying them according to social position, 6 are the sons of 
mukhtars and amla, 4 of cultivators, 2 holders of brtihmwater lands, 

1 a pleader, 1 a priest, and 1 a shop-keeper. 

Eight pupil teachers, or 53 per cent., obtained employment during 
the year, 6 as teachers jyid 2 in the Court. 

Among the gurus who are trained in this school, mention is made 
of the guru of Kjasora zemindary school — a man aged 40, whose 
training school experience has been turned to good account in the 
zemindary school to which he ha's returned. * 

The attendance in the practising 'vernacular school had increased 
Practising remacjUar from 93 to 105, and the fees from Bs. 324-4-3 to 
•el* 001 ' Rs. 384-0-8*. In this number 87 are Hindus 

and 18 Muhammadans — all Hindustanis. 

Among the Hindus were 26 Kaitfis , 19 Khefris , 13 Srahmuns , 
6 Eajjams (barbers) , 4 Koeris (cultivators), - 2 Halwais (sweetmeat- 
makers), 2 Banias, 2 Kumhars potters), 2 Loliars (blacksmiths), 

2 Kalwars (spirit-sellers), 2 t Sonars (goldsmiths) , 2 Barhais (carpenters), 
1 Vaida (physician), 1 Ahir (milkman), 1 Kahar , 1 Garer , and Raw- 
mar ; and among the Muhammadans 1 6 are , Sunnis and 2 Shias. 

Of 15 students who went up, 14 passed the Vernacular Scholar- 
ship Examination. 

“ The prizes and certificates were distributed before a large 

. meeting of native gentlemen, at which Mr. Hope, 

tlje Judge, presided. Mr. Hope declared the pro- 
gress of the school *to be exceedingly satisfactory. The school is highly 
spoken of among the Europeans and natives of the place. 

“ Munshi Abdul Hyo, the son of the late Kazi Ramzan Ali, 
gave prizes to the amount of Rs. 10 ; Babu Keshub Lai Ghosh, Sarun 
Bar, Rs. 15 ; Babu Isri Prasad, « Rs. 3 ; and Babu Kali Kishna Dut, 
Rs. 5. a 

“ A silver medal of Rs. 16 was presented by Babu Narsing Sahai — 
a rich man and pleader of this district — to Bhagwan Sahai, a student 
who passed the* vernacular Scholarship, Examination in the preceding 
year.’’ <. 

Chuprah training school is wanting in the life and energy which 

. are visible in Bhaugulpur, Gya, and MozufFerpur 

The -mes . training schools. > It has never doiie as well since 
it lost its head maulvi, the late Maulvi Azizuddin. <>It is for the head- 
master to give life to the school and to bring out the natife intelligence 
which is seldom wanting in boys or men. Munshi Mustunsarbillah is 
the only head-master of a training school who is not himself a trained 
teacher with special aptitude for Hie post. 

In the district ot Sarun 1 there appears to' be none of the demand 
_ . . , .. for English which prevails in other districts'* There 

gnn t-m-ai . * 8 one private English school in tLj whole 

district. * This is the English school in the sub-division" of £ewan, in 
regard to which “the Lieutenant-Governor regrets that on account of 
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the unavoidable reduction of expenditure for educational purposes in 
this year’s budget estimate, qp early prospects, can be held out of a 
grant-in-aid from Government for the English school nt Sewan. As 
soon as the provincial finances are in a more prosperous condition, the 
claims of Sewan, as a sub-divisional head-qunrCers, will not be overlooked 
by this Government.” (Government order No. 188G,. dated 1st 
July 1871.) * . * 

The following table shows results obtained in 
vernacular whooU. the V ernaCular Scholarship Examinations in the past 
three years : — 


Number of Candidates passed Vernacular — crt 

Scholarship Examination for Certificate 

* and Stipend. . tSMS*? 

ship Examination Total. 

for Certificate 
3rd Division. <j uly. 




Manifestation of native The following is a list of fllO names of gentle- 

interest in education. men w ho display an interest in native education: — 


Names of Persons. 


Names of the Schools. How tho interest has been displayed. 


Maharajah of Bettiah 


... Hivilganj 


r. W. Gribble, Esq., Joint-Magis- 
tr&te, Chuprah, Maulvi Makh- 
dum Husain, pleader ... - ... 


Tho Maharajah* supports this 
school. • 


Babu Shoo Naran Prasad Salp, of • 

Bagw&ra Bagwara . . . 

Maulvi Amir Ali Munsif 

of Sewa • ... •... 

A. C. Wright, Esq., Deputy i 
Magistrate of Sewan J 

• • .• 

Maulvi Shah Ali Husain, Munsif ^ 

. of Pana 


Chuprah Society’s School Havo raised rtibscriptions for tho 
0 school. 


. I Supports tljo school. 


►Sewan English School l 11 ^* ™ iaod ^bscriptions ft* the 


I 


Babu Dasrath Lai, a gentleman of 
Nyagaon f 

BabuMahabir Bvtspd, Babu Beni 
Prasad, feajpi Deokhi Nandan, 
Babu LdPBahodur 

% 


Nyogaon 


Soheli ... 


Now and thei visits the school. 


Induces the people to send boys to 
the school. 


Now and then give prizes to the 
boys of the school from their 
own pocket. 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools . 

Of Manjhi school Mr. Gribble, Officiating Collector, writes : — 
Manjhi school. “Visited the school. The general management 

seems satisfactory, and the head-master takes a 
warm interest in his duties. The boys are all engaged in their studies.” 

This school passed 7* boys at ^}ie Vernacular Scholarship Exami- 
nation. v 

Soheii, Spheli school sent up 3 boys, and all 3 passed. 

Pftrfla - Parsa school sent up c 6 boys, of whom 4 passed. 

Babu Peary Mohun Banerji, the lat'e Deputy Magistrate of Chupra, 
writes as follows: — “Visited the school to-day at 11 A.M., and 
6pent two hours "in the examinatioii of first # class in several branches. 

1 was highly satisfied with the progress made by the boys in mathe- 
matics. They are 6‘n a par with the second *j;lass boys of a good zilla 
school. Problems in simple equations (algebra) they worked out very 
expertly. This is more than we expect from a village vernacular school. 
They are not howpver so good in history as in mathematics, but still 
the progress made in Indian lpstory is not discreditable to the teachen 
The Deputy Inspector and the Munsif were also present in the exami- 
nation, and they were, I am sure, equally satisfied with me.” 

From Nyagaon school six boys sent up to the Vernacular Scholar- 
Nyogaon. ship Examination, and all six passed. 

Of this class of schools, and more particularly of the few aided 
a ah a indigenous schools under improvement, the Offi- 

elating Deputy Inspector, Munslii Slier All, re- 
ports : — 

“ There are one or two maktahs or chatsals in every village contain- 
ing above one hundred houses. Their total number is estimated to be 323 
schools, containing 5,800 pupils, ,of whom 4,992 are Hindus and 808 are 
Muhammadans. Some improvements have been effected in a few maktabs 
and chatsffls . In several mqktabs and chatsals the mianjis or gurus , 
in order to economize his time, have divided their boys into classes. In 
some, register^ of daily attendance are kept ; and the pupils now stand 
up when they are asked a question. Several have begun to use walls 
blackened with charcoal as a black board. The .pupils uso note-books 
sometimes.” c < 

Munshi Shcr Ali mentions some characteristic features of indige- 
Moro characteristic 110118 schools which are not noticed in Munshi 

features of indigenous Suraj Mai’s description already given under the 

schools. ^ head “ Patna district.” ° * 

The midhji is pleased when the pupils read in a very loud tone, 
and then he exclaims, “ Shabas^i larkon, shabash ” (“ Well done, boys, 
well done.”) <. t , 

“ From 6 to 8, when the boys are reading their old lessons, the 
mianji smokes or plays cards, or reads his Koran . Again* from 12 to 

2 p.m., when the boys are engaged in writing, the teacher lrfes down 
or has a nap, and each boy in turn shampoes him and prepares his pipe 
for him. Then the teacher is pleased, and says to each boy, ‘ Kliidraat 
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Patna Division — Sarun Cliumparun Districts. 

kard o makhdum slmd’ (‘"Who serves liis teacher shall bo served himself*) . 
The mianji makes his pupils wash his plates jind dishes ; and if any 
Hindu grown-up boy hesitates to touch the plates, tho teacher with stern 
look says, ‘ I^dabri men chashma i faiz ka pani hai * (‘ This plate holds the 
spring of beneficial knowledge’). Gurus (Hindi teachers) are not 
employes. They open schools (chafyals) on their own account.” 

In Cliumparun there is one English school the Government 
school at Mnjiluiri. The attendance is still very 
Chumparun English low, only 30 boys, of whom 34 are Hindus and 
8cio ° 1- 2 Muhammadans ; or 28 Hindustanis to 8 Ben- 
galis. The fees aggregated Its. 375*6-3 only. • 

The attendance at this school continues not only small but oxccs- 
Nativo indiffe r en ce to sively irregular. The demand for education is . 
education. very limited in this district. • Tlio Local Committee 

report that “ it will be, it is feared, a long timo beforo wo can induce 
the people of Chumparun at largo to send their sons to any school, 
•English or vernacular. The people hero arB very ignorant, as noticed in 
the last year’s report, and have little or no desiro for education. The 
natives are very apathetic,' \md take no interest in education.” I had not 
time to visit this school which I had inspected tho year boforo. 

It is difficult to get masters for this school, or to keep them long 
Teachers hard to get or when we have got them. The Persian teacher, 
keep- • after a short service of seventeen months, went to his 

homo during tho vacation and never came back* and it was three months 
beTore his place could be filled. Tho second English master, after a short 
service of eighteen months, took leave on tho plea of illness in his family 
and urgent private affairs. But he obtained a place as^mohurir in a judi- 
cial office at Muzafferpur — a less respectablo office with less pay, but 
still preferred to a teachcrship generally^ So he too never returned to 
his place in the school. # 

“The amount of subscriptions collected during this year is 
Its. 520-8-0 ; but I reget to* say that Mr. Gibbon, of 
Xocal subscriptions. Bettiah, has withdrawn his name Trom tho list of 
subscribers. Another subscriber, rihmed Palak Singh, has died. Tho 
third, a zemindarwe, failed to pay for^noarly three years. Tho fourth, 
a petty zemindar of Sbapor, has not also paid his quota for about a 
year.” * * 

The examination was conducted by H. F. Kean, Esq., Magis- 
Tho annual examina- trftte and Collector j C. A. Samuells, Esq., 
tion. Assistant Magistrate ; J. Cullon, Esq., M.D., Civil 

Surgeon ; A. Edwards, Esq., «f Matihari Factory ; It. Samuells, Esq . ; 
and Buba Sital Prasad Basil, B. A., Deputy Magistrate. 

The examiner s report that “ the progress of regular attendants is 
i ' highly satisfactory, and reflects great credit on the 

Exajnjpetff xeports. head-master .ana his assistants. The boys, if 
appears, also display some considerable proficiency in Hagri — a subject 
lately introduced. The examiners, who were aware of the tendency 
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of the native mind to commit to memory without aid of understanding, 
have kept this failing in view throughout. In most in stances, however, 
they were pleased to find that the boys understood fully what they had 
learnt.” t 

The Secretary, Mr.' Kean, C.S., ’considers that “the examiners 
deserve thanks for the care and attention with which the ovamiti ntio n 
was conducted.” 4 


There are three unaided and one Government middle vernacular 
' wijji. Iwwj. schools in the district, attended by 138 Hindus and 

8 Muhammadans — all Hindustanis. They are all 
inferior schools, because the people do not care for the education offered 
them. 4 

Statistics are given of 30 unaided pqthsalas, attended by 890 
Hindus, 66 Muhammadans, and 81 “others," 

niiniotlnnn ~ _ P “I AOf 


native 


Primary schools. ™ ' . . . , r — 

, Christians probably, giving a total of 1,037, with a 

daily average of 873 pupils. 

There is no gif Is’ school j* and no jail or police school in the district, ^ 
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BHAGULPUE DIVISION— ZILLA MONGHYR. 

From the report of S. W. Fallon , £tq., SI.A, Fh.D., Intpeetor of 
School*, North- West Division. 
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Monghyr. Number of 
schools. * 


There is one higher school in the district. 


Middle schools are 13 against 11 the year before. 

Of primary Government and aided schools there weye 7 against 4, 
and of independent primary schools, 43 are returned, with an attendance 
of over 20 boys in each school. There were besides 205 schools, with an 
attendance of 1,561 pupils, giving kn average of only 7 boys per school. 

There is no training school in this district. 

There is a mission school for native children. 

There is a girls’ school for European and Eurasian children. 

There is no jail or police school. 

The attendance in the higher school has fallen from- 175 to 153. 

' The cause of the fall in the attendance is duo, as 
ter. ■»<»« “the Secretary states in his report, to “withdrawals 

on account of transfer of guardians to other districts” — a portion of the 
Railway head office at Jamalpur having been transferred to Nawadi on 
the Chord Line. 

When the Committee saw, in an attendance of 175 boys, a proof of 
high merit in the head-master, I ascribed the increase rather to the 
growth of the head office at Jamalpur, with tho removal of a portion of 
which establishment the attendance has declined by 22 pupils. 

The fees have decreased from Its. 3,252-8-0 
Foos - tp Rs. 2 ,‘671-6-3. 

The aggregate attendance in middle schools was 518 boys against 
360; while the fees aggregated Rs. 2,457-14-6, against Rs. 1,728-9-0. 

The higher school had 105 Hindus and 44 
raC0 ‘ ' . Muhammadans, of whom 116 were Hindustanis 

and 33 Bengalis. 

In Government and aided middle schools Hindus were to Muham- 
madans a 3 340 to 120, and Hindustanis to Bengalis as 265 to 59. — all 
in the aided English schools. 

In tho primary schools, for which we have the requisite returns, 
Hindus are to Muhammadans as 367 to 63. 

„ . , , Of 6 pupils sent up to the Entrance Examina- 

■ tion, 2 wore passed. 

“ The annual examination was conducted by the following gentle- 
_ .... men in the branches mentioned against their 

names, and the examiners, whose reports have 
been received, speak favorably of the school : — 

T. Grant, Esq., C.S. .... Geometry, Algebra, and Arithmetic — 

6th and 5th year classes. 

J. Dwyer, Esq. ... Literature and Grammai, History and 

Geography — 6th year clars. 

J. Dwyer, Esq. ... All English subjects— 4th and 2nd 

year classes. 


Higher school. 


T. Grant, Esq., C.S. 
J. Dwyer, Esq. 

J. Dwyer, Esq. 
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Baba Womesh Chandra Roj} (Sub- ) Literature and Grammar, History 
Assistant Surgeon) ...» ... J and Geography — 5th year class. 

Babn Bhagwan Prasad (Deputy 1 All English Bubjocts — 8rd year 
Inspector of Schools) J class. 

Babn Haris Chandra Das, B.A.&B.L. | AU d ®“S^ h ^jecte-lst year 


Oriental L^guages^ of % all the Claeses.. 


Maulvi Abdul Jubber, Deputy Collector... Arabic and Urdu. 

Pundit Tarak Nath Tottorattuo ... # ... Sanskrit and Bengali. 

“ Three of the subscribers for increase of establishment for the 
Local subscriptions, Mongjiyr Government school, yarned in the margin, 

Bab an g^hT ub Nftra " w ^° received the thanks of Government for their 
B]mh a Mo2Sa AU. libefal contributions, as by Government letter 
Shah Allah Ahmad. No. 3176, dated 8th November, have withdrawn 
from the list of subscribers.” • • 

Two large rooms have been enclosed at a cost of only Us. 913. 
Economical school build- The work appears to have been executed in a very 
faff- substantial way, and at a small cost, by private 

contract under the direction of the Local Committee. 

The Local Committee have taken exception to my classification of the 
^ t ^ . _ Monghyr school as a moderate school, as recorded 

The Local Committee. ; Q following resolution of the Committee : — 

* “ With reference to the Annual Report for 187(A71, tho Committee 
have noted that at page 109, Appendix D, in tho classification of higher 
class English Government schools, Monghyr is classed in tho grade of 
“ moderate” along with Muzafferpur, while the school^ at Gya and 
Arrah are classed as “fair.” In tho table showing tho results of tho 
Entrance Examination of 1870, Monghyr shows a better result in can- 
didates passed than any one of tho other schools named above. Inas- 
much as in tho body of tho report no explanation is given showing in 

1 > J l _ _ a.1. 1 m a 1a l.n m 


what respect Monghyr school .is held bo inefficiont,.tho Committee 
would like to know tkg reason why Monghyr school is placed in a lower 
grade than Gya and Arrah, and in tho same category with Muzaffer- 
pur school, which latter passed only t\0o boys in the lowest grade, and 
has an average 3aily attendance considerably below that of Monghyr.” 

The explanatiotf is very simple. 

1. The 4 Committee* appear to understand the term “ moderate” 

as synonymous with “ inefficient.” This is hardly 
Confusion of term*. consistent with the usually accepted signification 
. of the words. • 

2. The Committee, by their own showing, estimate a school wholly 
Estimate/ of sfoLoob by according to the attendance and the results of the 

the inspector. * Ent rance Examination. The Inspector of Schools, 

however, has tio take an average of 'various tests. These are — (1) the 
general discipline and tone of tho whole school ; (2) the general proficiency 

44 
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the want of tone and thoroughness m Month™ h? ?° S ° ? hl ? h refer to 
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especially in rospeot to 253 S^ww[‘i^„ dell * i,a “eertoiSed, 
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Fluctuating attendance 
of villago schools. 


Of Beguserai school )he Collector remarks as follows: u The 

„ . , , Begus4nii school was praised by me after my visit 

Bcguseiui school to jfc T 1870-71# This ydlr new master told 

me that the • attendance lujd dwindled until for a month or two only 
2 boys attended the school, and yet no enquiry*seems to have followed.’* 

The facts are that uplto July® 1871 from 18 to 22 pupils were in 
attend Alee, a large majority of the pupils con- 
sisting! of relatives of thcfamla and the residents 
of tho neighbouring villages. 

But the past great flood of this year eamo on this month, and 
then the attendance fell. In August *uul September, while tho country 
was covered with water, %io inspection was made. Still, tho average 
attendance was 13. In the quarterly classification ^return this school 
was set down as an u indifferent” school, just above Tegra, the worst 
school in the district. • 

With October came the Dasscra vacation, and tho amla with 
tJieir children went to their homes. Four or five boys were all that 
were left in the school during the wLT>lo month of October, and of 
these two only, residents ofttho village, were regular attendants. 

In November only eight pupils attended the school. When tho 
Deputy Inspector visited this school on tlife 4th November, ho was told 
that three weeks more would elapse before the school could recover. 

The teacher, # commendcd by the Collector on his first visit to tho 
school, was a trained teacher from Mu/afirei-pm 1 training school. Ho 
wa» promoted to a teachcrship on better pay in the Monghyr school. 
He has since passed tho Plcadcrship Examination, and so a good teacher 
is lost to a department which offers little or no attactions in tho lower 
grades. 9 

The teacher who succeeded him •turned out a failure, and his 
services have been dispensed with. • 

Between December 1871 and April# 1872 the Deputy •Inspector 
f visited this school seven times. When the Collector 

Estimate of tho school. ^ ^ j n J anualy 1872j t herO 

■were 21 present out of 33 on the. register. The Collector remarks: 
“ Some of tho boys were examined in reading, arithmetic, and geo- 
graphy, and did very well, especially the 3rd class in tho latter 
subjects.” • * • 

Tho Assistant Magistrate, Mr. Wilkinson, writes of this school that 
« the boy* setfmed exceedingly well taught, and intelligent and sharp. 
The head-master seemed to know his work well.” 

The Collector further remarks : u My proposal that Kaithee Hindi 
, should be taught In vernacular schools was made 
improvement of indi- 80me t; me ago, and wsft based upon the idea that 
genous k y , a s i m ple and practical instruction, somewhat of 
the kin^ given by gurus in a village ppthsala , though of a better 
quality, dispensed amongst the masses, would be more acceptable and 
rfiow better results than the system now in vogue; but the late 
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orders of the Government Imre settled this (question by proscribing the 
use of any local dialect for school teaching. I do not set np to be an 
authority on thesubjebt of education, but t confess I am in favour of 
the present policy of Government, which I understand to aim at 
furnishing a plain kind df teaching to the people generally, rather than 
high class education 'to the few.” c f 

Mr. Barlow's* proposal is" substantially the scheme which I re- 
commended, and which the Government has, sanctioned for the district 
of Purnea. I have already suggested a modification of this scheme 
a few pages back in my review of middle class vernacular schools in 
this district * 
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Attendance. 


Bhagulpur division is much behind Uhe Patna division in the 
. . number and merit of Sts vernacular schools. In 

lugulpur mum. English, the districtsflof Bhagulpur and Monghyr 

are as forward as those of the Patna division; but the district of 
Purnea is very backward both in English and the vernacular. Maulvis 
and pundits are few and inferior thrbughouf the division. 

Bhagulpur district. 1 Bhagulpur has '(we higher school which is a 
Number of schools. Government instituthpi. 

The number of middle schools is 14. against 13. 

Of primary schools, one is an aided school and 47 are unaided 
pathsalas* v/ith over 20 boys each, , against 17 the year before. There 
are besides 264 schools with an attendance of 2,284 boys, being an 
average of only 8 boys per school. 

In the Government higher school the average daily attendance 
was 271 aghinst 267 ; and the fees had increased 
from Rs. 6,211-7-6 to Rs. 6,302-9-0. 

Middle schools show an average daily attendance of 438 against 
387 j and an increase in fees from Rs. 866-1-0 to Rs. 1,014-3-3. 

The aggregate attendance in 48 primal’) schools was 1,185. 

In the higher school 67 were Muhammadans 
Creod and race. and 292 Hindus, in the proportion of 241 Hindus- 

tanis to 118 Bengalis. 

In middle schools 144 are Muhammadans and 472 Hindus; and 
in Government and. aided middle schools, for which only we have 
returns, 468 are Hindustanis and 6 are Bengalis. 

In 47 primary schools, with over 20 boys in each school, the 
proportion is 1,114 Hindus to 44 Muhammadans. 

In the training school there are 20 stipendiary pupil-teachers, all 
Hindustanis, of whom 13 are Hitidus and 7 Muhammadans. 

There is one unaided girls*" school of which we have no statistics. 

Therb is a large orphanage and vernacular school under the 
popular and highly esteemed ltevd. Mr. E. Droese. 

There is no jail or police school. . . 

Nine pupils passed the Entrance Examination, one the Minor 
Scholarship Examination, and 20 the Vernacular 


Higher school. 


From 


the 

bu 


Scholarship Examination. 

rfull and interesting report of this school by the head- 


master, Ba"“ Nibaran Chandra Mukhcrji, M.A., re appears that “of 
every 100 bo ys there were T9 belonging to the upper classes of 
society, 87 '3 to the middle classes, and 10*8 to the lower classes. The 
children of servants of Government fotra a third of the whole, and 
those of professional men form' another third, while .the remaining 
third is made up of the other branches of society. Of this last, again, 
the children of holders of small estates form the majority. \ , 

“ The percentages of boys present, of boys absent without leave, and 
of boys absent on leave, was respectively 86, 4*73, and 6’3. There were 
84 Bralmuns , 8 Chhatris, 145 Kaiths, 2 Vaidas (physicians), 1 Koeri 
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(cultivator), 5 Agarwallas, vlKashodan Banias, KasarBanias , 1 Dhanuk , 
1 Khatriy 5 Sadgopes, 14 Gwes, 1 Sonar (goldsmith), 1 Teli (oilman), 
1 Chain, 1 Madak (sweetnleat-maker) , 1 Tati, 3 Loharis, 1 Kalal, 1 
Kalwar (spirit-seller), and 1 fDosadh. ! 

“ The Muhammadans are 40 Staikhs, 22 Syads, 4 Balkans, and 1 
Mallik. J • ' * 

“ The total number oflMuhammacian hoy» increased by 7 during 
the year, though the relative|propoi*tion of Muhammadans to Hindus 
was hardly affected. 

“The annual examination was conducted by Jbo Secretaries 

1 1 Sp J .1 j • ,1 • a .1 . .. " • 


the greatest pains. The # thanks of tha school are duo to all the gentle- 
men who conducted the examination. 

“ Of 14 students who were sent up tojjic Entrance Examination, 
£ passed, 3 in the 1st, 4 in the 2nd, ai#l 2 in the 3rd division. This 
is considered a satisfactory result, because from, a total of 1,900 
candidates who appeared at this examination from all parts, only 700, 
or about two-fifths, were passed. • 

“ Of the 9 who passed, 3 arc Muhammadans and G arc Hindus ; 
or 4 Hindustanis and 5 Bengalis. Among the Hindus are 3 Brahmuns , 

2 Kaith * , and 1 caste unknown. 

“ Considerable attention was, as usual, paid towards this branch of 
. the education of the pupils. The boys have been 

Diseip me an mora a. taught better manners and behaviour. As however 

the results of such education are generally judged of more from a 
negative conduct than positive, more •from the absence of any bad 
conduct than anything else, it is hopeiWhat the school made favorable 
progress in this respect, since hardly any case of bad conduct was 
reported against a boy. 

“ The boys arc encouraged to take ^physical exercise. Some of 
„ . . the teacher^ are by turn appointed to superin- 

yaica exercise. tend over the *>1 ay ground, and # so long as the 

winter lasted, the boys regularly betook •themselves to such exercises. 
As the sun is flow getting more and more powerful every day, tho 
boys being .unable tp bear the not exposure, are now giving up such 
plays, and arc becoming dull without activity. There does not seem to 
be any easy remedy for tins. . 

“Of all the teachers made to superintend tho playground, Babu 
Kali Nath Chatterji, B.A., third Teacher, now deceased, and Babu Pra- 
motha Nath Mitkherji, officiating 6th teacher fshowtfl the greatest enthu- 
siasm. * 

“ Rj Maddocks, Esq., late Civil and Sessions Judge of the 
v station, presented the school with a 9 set of Jacques's croquet balls, 
* mallets, &c. The boys resort to this play with great pleasure. 

The new school building was occupied on 1st April 1872. 
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Fifteen pupil-teachers — 75 per cent.— obtained employments daring 
the year, 14 as teachers and one as a mohurir. In 
Training _ achooi. Em- this number are 6 Mulrammadans, 4 Kaiths, 2 Brahr 
pU°teaXirs? b 7 ptt ‘ muks, 1 Babhan, 1 Bahia, and 1 Khatri. Classify- 
ing them professionally, we have 4 cultivators, 3 
mohurirs, 2 patwaris , 1 peon, 1 weaver, If priest, 1 teacher, 1 shop- 
keeper, and 1 constable! ( r / 

. Six of the pupils referred to have opened private schools, which are 
well attended. 

To this number of employ^ from the training school must be 
added one student from the attached model school, who is employed as a 
teacher in a pathsalfl. 

The attendance in the training and attached vernacular schools had 
. , suffered from an outbreak of cholera last Septem- 

ttendance. ber in the mohalla. u The mohalla consists of 

150 houses, in which 40 ^children below the age of 12 died of this 
disease. The adult population escaped. Among the deaths were 3 
pupils of the training school. The people were alarmed, and the 
attendance in the school fell from 160 — a number never reached 
before — to 135.” 

The small falling off of only 25 out of 160, or 15*8 per cent., 
under the alarming conditions^referred to, speaks well for the discipline 
of this school, and of the estimation in which it is' held. A further 
proof of the increasing, appreciation of the school is found in the fact 
that the percentage of pupils occupying a middle class in the table of 
social position, had increased from 33 - 5 per cent, in 1870-71 to 46 per 
cent, in 1871-72. _ , 

The number of pupils had increased front 124 to 144 ; and the 
„ . . _ fees from Rs. 297 to Rs. 419, being an increase 

Number of pupils. Fees. 41 ^ cent 6 . 

The head-master, Babu Ram Prakash Lai, further reports that 
“ up to this time none of the Bengalis would send their children to the 
vernacular school; but this yea*;. two boys, the sons of respectable 
Bengalis, were admitted in the first class. Six months after, one of the 
two was adopted as heir by a! childless widow Rani at Champa Nala in 
Bhagulpur.” 

- It is very satisfactory to find that the vernacular scholarship hold- 
ers, having privately pursued the study gf English 
An English department along with the vernacular scholarship course, have 
Kguued in e training been admitted this year into the 6th, 5th, and 4th 
classes of the English higher school, at which their 
four-year scholarships are tenable, instead of beginning at the very bottom 
of the school as heretofore, and rising only a little above the middle of 
the school by the time their scholarships expired. The addition of an 
English department to the training and vernacular schools has been 
strenuously advocated both in and out of the department, and its sanc- 
tion by the Government would be a very popular measure. 
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Athletics. 


Twenty pnira of muldars (dumb-bells) are in 
regular use in the school. # The pupils are drilled 
also. 1 

Colgong • and Madohpujra aro tho only (wo aided English schools 
iu the /district. They d«J their work tolerably. 


Middle schools, English. 

This school is 


Banka. 


Bahiri. 


Sunbarsa. 


doing i^odcratcly. " Tho Deputy Magistrate, Mr. 
W. l \Iartin 4 takes an interest in tho school. Tho 
inhabitants have very little desire for learning.” 

" One student passed the Minor Scholarship Examination. Tho 
maulvi has a fair knowledge of 1 •Arabic ; but ho 
is not # a trained teacher. The Hindi class is bettor 
taught. • 

This is tho Rajah of Sonbarsa’s school. It is as backward as it 
has" ever been. The teacher, a musahib (court 
companion) of tto) Rajah, is a teacher only in 
name. The inhabitants are strongly a%rsflP to education. Very few 
pupils attend the school. 

“ Sonbarsa aided patfimla docs moderately well under its present 
teacher, lately a passed student of Pagnesharpur middle vernacular 
school.” 

The new Deputy Inspector, Biibu Kuldip Saliai, from Patna nor- 
The Deputy inspectors mal school, only joined his appointment on 21st 
re P ort - February 1872. Ho has fhrnished rather a full 

• and careful report. 

“ Tho portion of the district to the north of tho Ganges abounds 
in rivers that, overflowing in the rainy season, make tbatp part impass- 
able for four months in the year. Frojn Bhagulpur to Kishcnganj, and 
a little farther to the north, a sheet of wgter extends on every side as 
far as the eye can reach. The most northern part of tho district bor- 
ders on the Terai of Nepal, and is very umiealthy. ’ 

(i The chief objection to female education is the objection to men 

„ , . teachers. •There aA training schools for male 

Female education. , i i ^ • i it' x i 

teachers ; but “raining school tor women teachers 

are even more urgently wanted. Witliput trained omen teachers a 
girls’ school in fey prove more mischievous than useful.” 

Of the aided English schools in Bhagulpur and Santal Parganas, 
the Deputy Inspector observes a that almost all 
the teachers in these schools arc Bengalis, of whom 
some hold the B.A. degree, and others have passed the First Arts Examina- 
tion. But they are mostly deficient in»general knowledge. They can 
read and \ywto with ease and accuracy, and teach tho class-books with 
the aid of keys :# dictionaries, and other books of reference. But what- 
ever th$v Aav be as scholars, they cannot be said to be good teachers. 
They d<f nothing more than teach those bodks which are fixed for the 
examination. It is very strange that young men who have been educat- 
ed in the colleges of Lower Bengal shoi^d know so little of science'aud 

45 


Aided English schools. 
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care so little for discipline. The next defect* I have observed in these 
teachers is their failure to correct the proni&ciation and manners of the 
boys. * f 

“In this school what is taught is|aught systematically. Tho 
pupils are sharp, activp, and studious, and they 
Uudohpum. explain the sense of tlfe passage intelligibly. Tho 

first class boys give 1 correctly the roots and derivations of words. Their 
movements as they pass in and o,ut in singfo file, have something of the 
regularity and precision of soldiers on parade. 

“ The head teacher, Babu Grish Chandra Ray, is a painstaking 
man, and understands tolerably the proper method of teaching. It is 
also very creditable to him that he has taught himself something of 
Porsian and Hindustani, which Bengali teachers, as a rule, will not take 
the trouble to acquire, 

“ The head teacher, a Bengali, cannot put together two words of 
Hindustani without making gross blunders. The 
Colgong. . 1st and 2nd classes are very deficient. Not much 

improvement can bo expected when tho teacher cannot explain the lesson 
to Hindustani boys in their mother tongue. 

“ This school has been long without a head-master, and the second 
teacher, 'who is acting in the post, is not qualified 
ir ° m ’ for it. The inhabitants desire an English educa- 

tion for their sons. But thp school will not thrive while teachers are 
appointed one day find /dismissed on tho next. 

“ The village is inhabited chiefly by gwalas (milkmen), who do not . 
Vernac ular . education, care for the vernacular education offered them. 
Mudohpura uub-division. Tho pupils are mostly the sons of ’the amla. 

“ The attendance suffered greatly from the fever which raged -in 
August 1871. Of five candidates for the Vernacular Scholarship Examin- 
ation, one was unable to appear* in conseqnence of the death of a near 
relation, another fell ill on tint way to Bhagulpur, and two were disabled 
by attacks of fever in the examination-room. The fifth, who was 
well, passed. * * 

“The inhabitants care very little for vernacular education. The 
. _ attendance declines periodically with the ripening 
Colgong ‘ . of the mangoes and the commencement of sow- 


Colgong. 


ing, &c. 

“The second teacher, pundit Shew Saran "Panday, a passed 
pupil-teacher from Bhagulpur training school, is a competent and 
painstaking teacher. 

. “ The teachers are painstaking, and they take 

**"*" an .interest in the school. ... 

“ The town is for the most part peopled by />andi (Hindu priests) 
. and banias (shop-keepers) The first fee occupied 


. and banias (shop-keepers) The first fee occupied 

* in reb’gious .worship and mendicancy ; tho last 

are devoted to the shop. The inhabitants have very little desire 
for education. The ratio which the number of pupils bears to . the 
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population is as 5. to 1,000. Last year there were only -32 boys on 
the rolls. This school holHs a middle position. The mode of teaching ’ 
is good, and the boys are well behaved. • , 

“Last •year, tor the first time, four boys were sent up from this 
sehool to the Vernacular Scholarship Examination ; ouly ono of tho 

four foiled. • 

“Shauqi Jha, the hoad-teachbr, comes from. Bhagulpnr training 
school. He is a painstaking teacher and an honest man, and his 
method of teaching is crdditablt/. Ho often teaches tho boys aftor 
hours. 

“ Kishenganj is thickly populated with peaks (nylkincn) and other 
low* castes. This school has generally passed 

Kishenganj. pnjyla at the Vernacular Scholarship Examina- 

tion, and tho inhabitants evince some desire tor education. During tho * 
year this school has suffered considerably. Three hundred of tho 
Inhabitants were carried off by fever, and tho village has been almost 
deserted. « • 

“ Lala Ram, the second vernacular teacher, is superior to soino of 
the teachers in middle schools. Ho has taught himself tho Persian 
character. His method of teaching is fair. 

“This is the' worst school, worso than an 
. Mahagawan. ordinary patJmh. Tho inhabitants have no 

, desire for education. 

“ The village is pcopjed by zemindar Balkans 
•Pormcehirpur. and other low tribes, who Tmve very' liltlo desire 

lor education. 

“The school-house having fallen in, the school has been driven 
to take refuge in the house of a Balkan , who as&erts his dignity as 
proprietor by walking in at pleasure, accompanied by bis friends, and 
• smoking tobacco and cracking jokes wtoile the boys are at their lessons.” 

• « 
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Purneah has one higher school and 11 middle schools. Of 
Pumea.. Number of primary schools, 182 are shown in the statistical 
•chooU. table. 

There is bne Roman Catholic school in the»sadar station. 

There is one jail or police school, and no school for native girls. 

* The demand tor education is more than usually, limited in this dis- 

At tendance triet. Even in the English school the average 

daily 'attendance “was only 34, against 28 in the 
year before ; and the fees were Its. 814-6-0, against Its. 650-7-0. 

The training school had 20 stipendiary pupil-teae^ors on the roll 
on the last day of the year, .while thc'averagc daily attendance was only 
7, against 8 in the previous year. 

In middle schools thi average daily attendance was 171, against 
207 ; and the fees aggregated Its. 573, againsf Its. 516-12-1). In 
the middle schools is included the aided English school, in which 
the. average daily attendance was only 15^ against J 2 in the previous 
y^ar. * ™ 

Primary schools show, an aggregate attendance of 1,206 boys, 
giving an average of about 15 boys per school. 

Of the number on the rolls in the higher English school, 37 were 
Hindus and 14 Muhammadans; and Hindustanis 
were to Bengalis as 41 to 10. 

In the training school there were 12 Muhammadan pupil-teachers 
to only 8 Hindus — all Hindustanis. ' * 

* Middle schools had 135 Hindus to 115 Muhammadans — all Hin- 
dustanis. 


Creed and race. 


Higher schools. Touchers The Secretary, Mr. Dey, Assistant Mngis- 

hard to got or keep. trntc, reports as follows : — 

“ During the last year, Babu Nand iad Bhattacharji, second master, 
resigned, and Babu Bani Madhav Bancrjj was appointed to ofliciuto 
for him. The Director of Public Instruction appointed Babu Nritya 
Gopal Chattopadhyay as second master, bijt ho did not join at all. Sub- 
sequently Babu Prasana KumaivBasn was appointed second master, and 
he has recently assumftl charge of las duties. In Mjirch 1871 Babu 
Bama Charan Sarkar was appointed to officiate as third master. After 
having been laid 1 up witji fever Jhricc, he also resigned his post. No 
competent man having applied for it, it remained vacant till 27th March 
last when the,new second master arrived, and the former officiating 
second master has been recommended to fill it up. He is perhaps waiting 
till something better turns up. Such frequent changes in the instructive 
staff of the school materially tdll aguiust its interests. Unless some 
judicious systeifi of transfer be adopted in tl» department, compelling 
the teachers from the healthy districts to serve for a limited period, say 
three years, jn the notoriously unhealthy ^ districts, the well-being of 
this and* similarly unfavorably situated institutions cannot be perma- 
nently secured. If the heads of the department transfer school- 
master^ from the unhealthy districts, a new inducement will be held out 
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to men to serve in districts like Purnea. c Besides, in unhealthy dis- 
tricts the local income of the schools is always smaller than that of 
schools located in healthy districts, and consequently inducement in the 
way of higher salary cannot beheld out. 

<( Statement showing the progress of the school since 1867-68. 
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Mr. Dey, Assistant Magistrate, who examined the 2nd class of five 
boys, of whom but three welro present, remarks : — 

“ This class was examined orally. The three boys present did 
not seem to. have a ready familiarity* with what they had been 
reading, and were at first decidedly averse? to explaining anything* 
without looking at their books, uSiich they seemed to think would 
supply the place of tho mental process necessary.* * I had intelligent 
answers, however, after a time froiy all. All three translated tho 
6 Tales of a Grandfather* well juid "intelligently into Urdu, and ^Vli Jan 
had a fair notion of tho course of the narrative. The poetry read 
seems to havo left no impression ^hatever oil their .minds, none at 
any rate that they can express. i Edgar was a vulgar boy’ was tho 
sum of what I could leaiyi from them as to tho ^pbjcct-matter of tho 
poem.” . 

fttio^ncof ^ CtOT * exftmi,A " * My own examination notes are as follow: — 

7 th Class. — A V hero is Madras? NarHT^bf Purtieal IIow would 
you get to Bombay from Purnea? No answer. 

Class. — Mistakes *iii pronunciation continually passed by the 
teacher — “ ees” for “ is,” oosful” tor “useful,” &c. Grammar in so 
low a class is too absurd. It is learnt off by heart of course. What 
do you understand by the word you have just read “a part of speech ?” 
Of course the bow lias no notion. • 

Hindustani. — Hero two words are put in tho mouth of the pupil 
wlficii convey no idea to bis mind. What is the opposite of dm (gener- 
al) ? lieicwpif (ignorant.) ! What do you understand by the word you 
have just read, internal (use) ? Nisbat (relation) 1 Wjiat is the opposite 
of useful? Paula (advantage) ! # 

5 th Class.— While I am about tq examine tho class, the duftry 
orders the pupils how and where to sit in class. One of the teachers 
who is present docs not object. The class, as might bo expected, is 
badly taught and very deficient. The teacher of the class has gone 
away without tendering his resignation afhl without leave. 

4 th Class . — Onlj» four boys oift of seven present. The boys talk to 
each other and whisper while they are ijnder examination. What is the 
meaning .of * wondrous?” Surprisement f What is tho difference 
between achanak anjl a cJiambhar ? Not answered. What is the difference 
between “ hold” and “ detain ?” Not answered. They could not give 
me the oppodttes of “ loifg” B and “ find.” 

3rd Class. — Four boys present put of five. The class could not give 
the sum and difference of £ and •? 5. The question is answered at last after 
a few leading questions put 'by the teacher. # The pile for converting a 
vulgar into a •decimal fraction they can repeat glibly enough, but of 
the prityripie of the rule they have no notion whatever. What do you 
unders&nd by»J of 3? Not answered. * 

1st and 2nd Classes . — The pupils of these two, the highest classes, 
which are under the immediate tuition^ of Babu Kali Mohan Cliaudhri, 
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the heail-masler, are eaten up with conceit. A modest teacher makes 
modest pupils. ' 

Need of Wed eoee ex- Two of the four boys present in the 3rd class 

animations by the TJni- . are not fit for it. o , < 

▼enity. • * 

Geometry. — Which side is th& base of a triangle ? . “ The lower 
side the third ’side I”* Can you ‘divide triangle into two equal trian- 
gles? Yes, by bisectirig the apgle at the .vertex according to the 4th 
proposition ! No, according to the 8tb proposition I Yet these sa’me boys 
wrote out the demonstration of a proposition in the written examina- 
tion “ most creditably,” as Mr. Ward observes. Such is the difference 
.between a written paper and a searching viM voce examination. 

English . — Translate the sentence “ You have wronged me.” 
“ Turn ham se galte ,kya ” (“you have done error to me”). Translate 
u You have been condemned for taking bribes.” <f In such a dime as, 
this.” “ To sell your offices for gold.” “ What is done cannot be un- 
done.” “ He means wdU£> “ We all mean the same thing, only yoM 
express yourself one way, and I another — that’s all.” “ It is too late 
now.” The whole class failed completely in translating the above simple 
sentences, yet such boys pass the Entrance Examination. 

This school has done badly this year. The Officiating Deputy 
Inspector in charge of the school was frequently 
Training school. laid up with Purnea fever, and h/e could not get on 

besides with his subordinates, several of . whom 
resigned their places. When "I inspected the school I found a very 
inefficient staff of teachers. The best men had left, and the school had 
retrograded. A new head-master assumed charge of the school on 1st 
Mareh 1872. 

Twelve pupil-teachers and . bne pupil of the practising school — 6*5 

Pupil-teachers who ob- P er cent.— obtained employment during the year, 
tained employment. seven as teachers, two as mohurrirs, two as 

constables, and one as a supervisor. All the twelve 
are Muhammadans. 

More than the usual prostrating fever prevailed this year. The 
«* Deputy Inspector draws the following picture of 
Middle schools. Educe- the wretched fever-stricken residents : — 6i Net for 

tion in a malarious coun- . * ,, , . , ^ , * 

try. them are the pure air and fresh green, which the 

inhabitants of more, favored districts so freely 
enjoy m their evening "walks. Here are only wretched sufferers conti- 
nually wrapped up in quilts and racked with pain on their weary beds 
through the live-long day and {light, o For the strains of music and 
singing which ravish the ears elsewhere, here, are heard only groans and 
cries in every house. ' From August 1871 to February 1872 the people 
knew no intervals of health. In one house which I visited,, all the 
inmates, fourteen in number, were laid up with fever, and tlitf head of the 


* If the triangle is not isosceles I am afra^l that I should have answered as the boys di<^— H. W. 
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house came out to receive me shivering with ague. ‘ There was not one 
in the house/ he said, ‘to fetch a drop of water for the bedridden sick/ 
“The following table shows the number of days iti the year during 
Pumea fever # which some of the teachers were incapacitated 

1 of work : — • 


Nambs ov Tbachiks. 


Resignation. 


Number of Days laid 
up by Fever. 


Pundit Pcrthipal Panday . 
Mtinslii Amanat Ali 
Puudit Ooviud Prasad 

Munahi Liaqat Alt ... 

Muitslti Manjur Ali 

Muushi Mehdi Husain . 

Munahi Durga Prasad 



Head Teacher, Qiuibah Middle School 15 days. 

Head Tei»eni*r, KijOiengsiij Model Sein'd i 125 ,, 

Late Head Toucher ol‘ Fauirtoli Model 

School 45 „ 

Head Teacher of KiaheiiL'anj dHodel 

School 130 „ 

Head Teacher of Moheshpiifc Model 

School 108 „ 

lleud Teacher of ]>h«)lbajja Middle 

school 15 || 

Head Teacher of Arrarv^ Model School 15 M 


The next tablo allots the number of pupils who were laid up for 
various periods from one month to six months : — 


Number of Pupils laid up Number of Pupils laid Number of Pupils ^ Total number of Pupils 
with Fever for oqy | up for three months and | uu for six months and | 1 

over three months. 


with Fever for 
month aud under. 


up for three mot 
over one mouth, 


Tbo number of pupils in midTllc vernacular scliools aggregate! I 
. 177 against If! 2 m 1 Mb!),, and 172 in 1870; and 

Middle vernacular schools. ^ ^ ^ f rom R B . MO-14-0 ill 

1869-70, and Rs. 187-5-0 in 1870-71, to Its. 279-13-0 in 1871-72. 

- , .. The* value of « books sold Was Its . 11 ) 4 - 8 - 0 , 

Tsluo of book. Bold. . , g 6 _ 4 _ 0 iu thc previous year . 

The following tablo exhibits tbo number of candidates from ali 
Vernacular Scfiblarehip tbo schools, tbo humber wlio wero prevented by 
Examination. Illness titan appearing at the examination, and 

the number who passed the examination : — 


Number of Vernasular Number who were ob* 
Scholarship Candi- liged to return homo 
dates sent from Sis- uu account of sick* { 
trict schools. ness. 


Number who appeared 
at the Examination. 


Number of Candidates who 
successfully pns-od the 
Examination. 


1st 

Division. 

2nd 

Division. 

t 

... 
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Of the candidates who were prevented by sickness from appear- 
ing at the examination, three pupils of DkolBajja school, who had been 
forced to return to their homes, made a second attempt to reach the 
sudder station, when they were again taken ill and forced to go back. 
One candidate wrote his^ answer papers while he was shivering with 
ague, while another dosed himself 'yVith quinine to keep off the fever 
while he was similarly engaged. 1 

The people have great faithein the miraeulous powers of the of has 
Ojhas (wizards) in (wizards) of Slorang 1 for the cure of bodily 
Purnea. ailments. 

Mr. Dey, the Assistant Magistrate, who takes an active interest 
in schools, makes the following remarks on Qasbah school : — 

u I found a very satisfactory number of boys present, about 50, 

, , , , . and saw more or less of the work of each class, 

s me sc oo . j 1 igj ies ^ c l ass have read the 1st book of Euclid, 

and understand it well. A simple problem not before seen was solved 
after a few failures,* and tlw^pss was tolerably proficient in the history 
of India and in arithmetic. In all the lower classes I was pleased 
to see that there was no lack of animation amOng the pupils. 

“ Mr. Dey was pleased to give the boys Rs. 5 to buy sweetmeats with. 
“ The best schools are Qasbah, Dholbajja Arrarya, and Sadipur. 
I applied for daks for inspecting Sadipur and Kishenganj schools ; but 
all the daks had been engaged for every day in the week during my 
stay in the district, apd l was unable to see these schools. 

(6 The Deputy Inspector, overtaken by night, halted at a village 
Reception accorded to where a zemindar, a stranger to him, accommodated 
Deputy Inspectors p of him with a straw bedding and blanket to lie upon ; 
Schools. after inviting him to enter the house, saying 

« Bhitar aye, liuzur. Ap to sab ke bal bachon ke bhala chahnewale ham” 
(“ Come in, sir. You are one of the well-wishers of our children”). In 
Deplorable ignorance of the coursfa of the evening I was appealed to, to 
the people. settle a disputed point which had been the subject 

of discussion among the company, as to whether the English had learnt 
the art of locomotion by rail from tire people of China — a country lying 
to the west of India as they -said, or whether they had learnt it from 
the people of Sham Rum (Asia Minor.”) The Deputy ‘'Inspector re- 
commended them to set up a school in ‘their village, in which accurate 
inf ormation on such subjects could be imparted. 

• “The following are* the names ftf European 

inter est in education. and native gentlemen who take an interest in 

native education 

“ J. B. Worgan. Esq., Collector ; G. G. Dey, Esq., Assistant 
Magistrate; Revd. J. ? B. Archer, Minister of Purnea; Maulvi Yar Ali, 
Pleader. Babu Syama Charan, Officiating Additional Munsiff; Babu 
Hem Chandra Ray, zemindar ) Munshi Ahmad Nazir, mukhtfcr ; Ilunshi 
Eyahttallab, petty zemindar; Munshi Abdol Wahib, mukhtar; and 
Munslii Abdul Gafur, muklitar. 
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independent muktebs In 182 independent pathsalas and muktabs, 

and pathsalaa. for ■which returns are given, there are 643 Hin- 

dus to 502 Muhammadans. The proportion of Muhammadans in 
Purnea has always been exceptionally large. . 

Arrangements have been nrnde for a ‘complete Statistical return 
of all independent primary schools in the district of Purnea. The 
working of a few aided primary schools, for Avhich rewards of Rs. 5 
a month are to be paid to the njost* successful teachers, will rcceivo 
the special attention of the ftepartuient. 
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Santal Parganas. 
Number of schools. 


There are two higher English schools, one 
Government and one aided. 

The middle schools are all English schools, of which there are 
three. • ... 

Primary schools, all under n^issionary bodies, wcro 32 against 
41 the year before. # 

The missions have besides* three training schools, one of which is 
for girls. • , • 

Of girls* schools there lis •one at Taljhari, and the other is the 
zenana school at Rajmaluil. 

a In higher schools the average# daily attendance, was 87 against 
. , _ _ 91 ; ana the fees aggregated Its. 984-12-0, against 

Attendance and fee*. R 9 . 85S-7-«J in the previous yea*. 

Middle schools showed an average daily attendance of 151 pupils 
against 149 ; and the fees amounted to Its. 582-10-6, against Rs. G53-11-0. 

In the training schools the number of pupil-teachers was 97 
against 78. ,j**r** m * 

In the two girls* schools there were 37 pupils again&t 30 in the 
previous year. § 

In the two higher schools there were 112 Hindus to only three 
n A . Muhammadans. Of * these, 59 were Hindustanis 

rec an race. and 49 Bengalis. No Santali attends either the 

Government school at Deogliur, or the aided school at Pakour. 

Middle schools are attended by 168 Hindus jyid # 21 Muhammadans, 
in fhe proportion of 122 Bengalis to 68 Hindustanis in the three aided 
schools. Here also there is not one Santali. 

The primary schools are returned as consisting of 48 Hindus, 28 
Muhammadans, 197 u others,” and 465 unknown. No returns have been 
furnished of the races to which the* gtudents belong. The mission 
societies to whom the education of the Santal s* lias been committed, 
expressly stipulated that the usual statistical returns should not bo 
demanded of them, and they have never supplied any detailed state- 
ments. • • • 

The annual examination was' inducted by the Local Committee. 

. The following is their report. .Mr. Blumhardt, 
Deoghur h, g hcr school Commissioner, writes as follows 

€i There are onty five boys inlthe sccond.class, of whom four appeared 
, at the examination, which was a written one. The 

result is shown m the annexed statement, and is 
by . no means satisfactory. 1 see little if any progress in English edu- 
cation since last year’s examination. Tfye boys are taught too much by 
rote 5 their ideas and thoughts are not allowed to oxpand, as is evident 
from their answers in English prose and poerey. No pains appear to 
have been taken, and the answers are written in a slovenly, careless 
manner that speaks ill of the manner an which they have been taught. 
The boys sbould be kept to more careful and less slovenly habits, their 
writing, spelling, and grammar, sbould be more carefully attended to ; 
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and lessons in dictation and in writing short essays, whereby their men- 
tal 'powers and the grasp of the language are more fully brought into 
play, should be frequently given. Hari Charan Haidar in particular 
should be put to a lower class if he does not improve.” 

The Secretary, Di. Chandra, who examined the first class, records 
his “ regret that I (he) cannot report favorably as to the progress the 
bo vs have made: They are very backward in literature and general 
information, although they have been so many years in the school. 
They do not appear to have acquired the habit of thinking for them- 
selves. The teachers do not seem to have taken any special pains to 
discipline the minds of the boys, or to satisfy themselves that what they 
are said to have read, they have mastered themselves of. 

“It is hoped that better results will- bo shown next year by the 
exertions of the present head-master, who has only lately taken charge 
of the school.” 

The deficiencies which I observe in other schools exist here as 
„ , , ‘ weftr-'-The small boys seemed to me sharper than 

Pakour higher school. big oneg# r 

The Deputy Inspector reports somewliht favorably of all the classes 
except the first, the questions in literature and mathematics which the 
pupils failed to answer, are appended to the Deputy Inspector’s report. 
The questions put show that the examination was a close one. He 
notices that no general register of admissions is kept in the school. 
The new head-master has been recommended to keep such a register. 

Among middle English schools, Mohcshpur 

Mxddlo school,, English. ^ j 8 ^ ^ ^ lon „ way . 

My notes taken down at the examination of this school are as 
follow : — 

“ 5th and 6th Classes . — Twelve boys. Reading Bengali ; pronunciation 
Inspector’s examination indistinct. No wonder, for the pundit also pro- 
notcs - * nounc€s indistinctly. A little boy reads in his 

grammar that a certain letter is murdliani (cerebral for lingual) . Of 
course he can't tell what mardhani means. He is too young for that ; 
but not too young to learn this (to him) unmeaning word by heart. 
Similarly the word swar (vowel). 

“3rd Class .*— Fourteen boys. Up to vulgar fractions. The prin- 
ciple not taught or apprehended, I lead the pupils, to it by a series of 
suggestive questions. I find the class very attentive. 

“The class could not give me the opposites of “diligence” and 
“ application.” 1st and 2nd classes do not translate idiomatically. 

“ While the 4th class is withe the teacher, the 5th class, con- 
_ . sisting oi Four boys, are seated dull, listless, and 

Jm ‘ c weary. They had much better be out at play. 

i( 4th Class . — Three boys only ! The teacher is inefficient. He takes 
up his position in a comer of the room. He is recommended/ to take 
up a central position and to have his eye on the whole class. He 
instantly makes for another corner. One toy begins to read and never 
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stops. The teacher is satisfied. Mistakes are repeatedly passed over. 
The teacher is very apathetic. 

School inspections will never produce their appropriate results 
Want of picked, ’train- unti j we have a dan .of picked and trained 
ed teachers in English teachers for ou$ English schools — picked for their 
schools. natural aptitude* as teachers, and trained in the 

principles and practice of teaching. All the deficiencies of our schools • 
are the deficiencies of our teachers \yJio have no idea how to teach. 

“ Three more boys read JSn&lish, and twelve more Bengali. They 
are sitting on a form, gazing on vacancy. So long as sitting on a 
form is the popular equivalent of intellectual exercise, thft farce will con- 
tinue to be played. 

“3 rd Class. — Five bays. “Jams” for “Janies.” Half-a-dozen 
mistakes passed over. Meaning of “ about” ? ^Failed. Distinguish 
between bhala and uttam . " “ Knowledge” and “ sense.” Failed. 

“2nd Class. — Opposites of “ignorant” — “wisdom”? Failed. The 
opposite of “ true” is a “lie!” Distinguish b-t*VfSSi “was” and “became.” 
Failed. 

Arithmetic. — In what respect are decimal fractions like and 
unlike vulgar fractions ? Failed. Which # is greater, or f ? One boy 
says they are equal I 

“ The training school has improved under the Itevd. Mr. Stark, 
Aided mission schools* who takes great interest in it, and devotes a good 
Taijhari. share of liis time to teaching.* The introduction 

of physical geography, in which the pupils exhibit a fair degree of 
knowledge, is duo to Mr. Stark. Geometry and algebra, also, are 
now taught. Tho lower classes, however, require more strict supervision. 


Inspector’s 
tion notes. 


examina- “ The 4th C'la$s . — Eight pupils. Had advanced 

to fractions. 3-hey fail in geography and 


?P . , 

in arithmetic, 

“3 rd Class. — Six pupils. Could not give me the ? of -J- of 100. 
They fail in geography. Ceylon is still believed to bo peopled by the 
monkeys of Hindu mythology (paranas). # 

“ 2nd Class. — Five pupils. Thistlass did fairly in geography. All 
the classes are best in reading. # • 

“ The First % Class. — -Five pupils. Have improved much. The pupils 
evince a degree of intelligence antf thinking-power. Their knowledge of 
Hindustani is remarkably good for the short time they have been 
learning it. They learn • H\ndi and Bengali as well. The studies of 
of Hindustani and Bengali are forced on the Santals, because it is 
in those foreign languages that the proceedings of the courts in the 
Santal parganasr are now carried on. m - * € 

“The pupils ^>f this school are by far the best in the province 
in athletic sports. 

“ M#. Stfcrb’s transfer to Godda is a los& to the training school. 

“ The girls’ school and the attached practising school for boys have 
also improved.” # 
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The Bovdi ’Mr. Stark’s i( The Herd. Mr. Stark writes as follows . 

report. 

u It is still all up-hill work, I cannot report any extraordinary 
progress ; the work has, been carried on with the same patience and 
perseverance. ‘ ' 

i( Our chief difficulty is that, the Santals have very little desire for 
education : they 'expect a boy to complete his education in a few 
months ; their poverty* also is a»grqat bar to the success of the schools. 

“ They require their children to hel)p in tending cattle and plant- 
ing, and this is the greatest obstacle to our having large numbers, 
and to the scholars being regular in attendance. 

“ If the monthly statements bo compared, a considerable fall in the 
, attendance will be observed in the planting and reaping seasons. 

" In some of the schools the boys have got as far as the xule of 
three, and can read and write fairly. This however cannot be said of the 
larger number, which must be classified as elementary schools. 

“ The largest numki schools is in the Godda district, and sin- 
gularly enough the largest number of pupils in the Taljhari training 
school is also from the same district. Tnis is a peculiar fact which I 
eannot account for. The only solution of the question I have heard from 
the people is, that the people, having suffered from the mahajam and 
zemindars, are anxious to qualify themselves, so that they can match 
their oppressors. Be this true or not, the fact remains that the Godda 
district furnishes the largest number of pupils and schools. 

“ The only school in which decided progress has been made, is the 
training school at Taljhari. I account for this from the boys being 
thoroughly und^r our control, and from the inducements they have to 
continue their studies for years. In it they are entirely removed from 
their homes, have all their wapts supplied, have every facility for pro- 
secuting their studies by the constant presence of their teachers to whom 
they can constantly refer, and last, though not least, the two hours 
devoted every night to the preparation of the next day’s lessons under the 
- eye of a master on duty, who is constantly present to keep order and 
help them in their studies if they riteet with any difficulty. 

“ Their parents are well ^content that they should remain at this 
school, as they are relieved of the burden of their support. My opinion 
is, that the training school is a perfect success, when we take into 
consideration the irregular attendance, &c., &c., of ihe village schools. 

“I think there should be a similar boarding school at each of 
our stations where we have a resident missionary. I have urged this 
point on our society, and they, are agreeable that I should open one at 
Godda, provided Governpient helps with a grant fon the necessary 
buildings for a school-house, &c. <* 

" 1 therefore beg you will be so good as to make an appljeation to 
Government to the above effect, and that from what you have* seen of 
tthe working, &c., of the Taljhari training school last month and on other 
occasions, you will feel competent to recommend my application.” 
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The following are the studies of the first class of the Taljhari 
training school : — 


Arithmetic 


Geometry.. 
Algebra . . 
Geography 


Compound proportion, stock, dis- 
count, preseut worth, cube root, 
&c. • 

Book I. 

Simple equations. 

JThe World in detail. 


Physical Geography.* 

Bengali Grammar/ 

Urdu. 

Surveying. 

« They are also studying the Penal Code and ^Criminal Procedure, 
Ac., with a view of qualifying themselves as mukhtars . I might men- 
tion that six lads have* been sent to the Magistrate of Pakour and 
employed by him in inferior offices. I believe they are the first Santals 
that ever offered themselves for court Work:"** 

The Revd. Mr. Storrs also wrote despondingly of the village 
schoofs. I suggested to the Itevd. Mr. Stuart, 
A suggestion. Secretary to the Mjssion, whom I met at Taljhari, 

that instead of many indifferent schools scattered over the parganas 
at various distances, it seemed better to have a certain number of cen- 
tral training schools under European missionaries, each, with circles 
of schools, within a convenient distance for effective supervision and 
control, say, within a radius of not more than ten or twelve miles. The 
schools could then be well looked after, and the pupils could also be sent 
for periodically to undergo an examination at the central "station. They 
would benefit, moreover, from the personal influence of the missionary. 
Mr. Stuart readily assented to the desirableness of carrying out this 
scheme. # 9 

Besides Taljhari, there used to be* a small training school at 
_ , , . . , . Dumka, which had to be given up because the 

mission was deprived ot the house, the use ot 
which had been heretofore allowed fliem for their school. I was on my 
way to this school when a letter reached me at Surf apprizing me of 
the" state of tlib case. # Tliis school has been transferred to Hiranpur, 
twelve miles from pakour. I am glad to find that the society have con- 
sented tq establish a training school at Godda sub-division, and I hope 
the Government will medt the contribution of the society with an equal 
sum for a building. 

This station is fourteen mile* from* Ram pur IBM:. The two training 
Baptist mission schools, schools for boys and girls respectively are under 
Banegona. * the direction of an able and earnest scholar and 
missionary, the Revd. Mr. Skrefsrud, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Boersen. 

The infmoncc of & effi- Mr. Skrefsrud’s perfect command of Sagtali, corn- 
dent missionary. binod with hi s general knowledge and the unsel- 

fish earnestness and simplicity of his character, have given him consider- 
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able influence over tlie Santal population. The unsuspecting confidence 
and perfect reliance of the Santals on the truthful words and pure 
intentions of the white man in their midst, who understands them and 
sympathizes with them, is very marked. » ' • 

In Mrs. Boersen the girls have a kind hearted and pleasant com- 
panion and friend. * 

Mr. Skrefsrud’o report is as follows » 

“Although I was fortunate^ enough to. learn to think for myself 
The Bovd. Mr. Skrefs- from my early youth, and also to teach others to 
rad’s report. do the same, still I nave received a new impulse 

from you to do $o in communicatjng knowledge to the Santals. My 
object is, therefore, to teach the boys in the trilining school to think, thus 
giving them a few tools with which to work for themselves. Now, I 
must°say, that the Santals in the training school are on the way to 
learn to' think, and I hope they will try to teach the village people to 
do so too. The cramming of facts, I think, is the greatest curse in the 
Educational Department) shows a great misunderstanding of 
pedagogy. ' 

We are now sending out our first class boys to take the place 
of the less efficient village schoolmasters. We are going to send away 
all Hindu schoolmasters in r Santal villages, to replace them by 
Santal masters — Christians without distinction. We are going to pay 
the village schoolmasters for -the first four to five years, after which 
they will.De incorporated in the Santal village system, and will receive 
khet (land) for their labor, which will consist in teaching the boys and 
girls in the village to read, write, and a little arithmetic, and keep 
accounts with . tip) zemindar and mahajans. The schools will thus 
be permanent in the village system. It has been proposed to 
Government, and backed up by the Commissioner of Burdwan, that 
Government should give Its. 6 per month for each village school 
for five years, and the Santals bind themselves to incorporate the 
masters into their village system after that, and pay them as they pay 
the manjlii of the village ; butT do not ‘know what Government will 
say to it. It is, in my opinion, an' excellent plan) as it suits the Santa- 
lis and is according to their iqptitution, and would thus work well 
amongst them. We have seven village schools at present, but are 
paid by Government only for five. We have 63 bqys in the training 
school, 'but are paid by Government only for 30. We might esta- 
blish 30 village schools, with Santal masters, at 0 once, if wfi had funds. 
Four of the village schools are conducted excellently, but the other 
, three are not, wherefore the master will- be replaced by first olass boys 
from our training school. ... • 1 

“ Both the boys from the training school and the village school 
have a mar ked influence for the better upon the people of their 
own villages. Old superstitions are giving way for idias. A 
desire for knowledge manifests itself amongst old and young, and the 
whole tone of the community is^aised. * 
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“ The Santals know me now from one end to the other of the 
Santal country, under the name of Karp sahib, and I intend to use 
the influence, which I did not seek but which came by itself, for their 
good. I do-not intend any more to work upon the individual, but upon 
the mass, to raise not the individual, but tlie mass ^ mentally and so- 
cially, spiritually and morally. ^Jliis shall henceforward be my 
endeavour. Great changes* have taken place since I saw you. A 
Santal will not lose caste now by becoming a Christian. No Santal will 
now have any objection to 'giving his daughter in marriage to a 
Christian. Two large meetings have already taken place amongst 
them for leaving the Bongoo altogether, and becoming Christians as a 
people ; in fact, they were* going to decide for it, if I had not hindered 
them, I not being prepared for the crisis just then. If they become 
nominal Christians as a people, and then put tliejn selves under instruc- 
tion, and. if they incorpbrate the schoolmasters into their village system, 
a great and most promising step will have been taken.” 

The training school for boys consists of 63 pupils — all &antalsk 
__ A . . , , This school has been in existence only four years, 

o raining sc oo . an( j j s therefore considerably behind the older 

training school at Taljhari. 


ORISSA DIVISION— CUfTACK DISTRICT. v 

\ ; 

From the Report of Mr. 72. L. Martin , M.A. 

There were 150 schools at the end of thef year, against 
130 at the beginning; the number. of students being 6,277, against 
5,790. The number of schools has intreased by 20, and of scholars by 
487, or nearly 25 boys for each new school. The Government expen- 
diture has been Rs. 46,950, against Rs. 49,909, and from other sources 
Rs. 32,023 have been contributed, against Its. 29,07 l.in the preceding 
year. In every respect, therefore, we have reason to be satisfied with 
the result of the year. The college classes in the high school and the 
normal school arakept up for special .purposes, and* nearly the whole 
cost has been borne # by Government, for in them Rs. 16,826 has been 
spent from imperial funds, whilst only Rs. 1,345 has been collected as 
fees. Jf these amounts be subtracted from the total expenditure, wo 
find that oft general education of all kinds below the highest, Govern- 
ment expended Rs. 30,124, whilst the people * themselves contributed 
Rs., 30,678. Excluding from consideration the two institutions referred to, 
the average flumber on the rolls of the sohoolp.was 6,009. Roughly 
then each boy’5 education cost Rs. 10 during the year, of which amount 
Government contributed very nearly half. It is noteworthy that the 
amount spdnt # by the people on each boy’s education was exactly the 
same in Orissa and m the Bengal zillas in my circle, but that Govern- 
ment has had to pay in Orissa five rupees against four rupeesin Bengal. 
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In the three higher English schools (at Cuttack, Balasore, and 
Puri ), the Government expenditure was Rs. 9,242 out of a total 
of Rs. 16,558. There were on an average 380 boys in these schools ; 
therefore each boy’s education cost Rs. 43-8, the charge to the 
State being Rs. 24-5. Besides those reading in higher schools 
there were on an average 819 other boys in the province reading 
English as well as c the vernacular. Tho ‘total cost of tlio 13 schools 
in which they were taught was lls. 12,943, of which sum Govern- 
ment contributed Rs. 3,646. The total f cost and the cost to Go- 
vernment of each boy’s elementary educati&i in English was Rs. 15-12 
and Rs. 4-7. - , r 

In the better vernacular schools wo find' - 1,892 boys educated at a 
total cost of Rs. 13,5,81 ; the charge to Government being Rs. 8,059. 
Each boy’s education, therefore cost the State Rs. 4-4, whilst it cost 
himself or those interested in him Rs. 3. ' 

In the primary schools there were 1,437 boys educated at a total 
cost of Rs. 2-11 eabh, of vhiah amount Rs. 2-1 was paid by the State :* 
eacli boy did liot therefore on an average pay a schooling fee of one 
anna a month. It is probable, however, that the teachers obtained 
something in the way of food : in fact I know of one teacher who lives 
in a Brahmin village, and whb is required as part of his income to 
dine day after day in succession with the villagers. Of course the 
majority of the schools are for Uriyas, but amongst them there is an 
aided training school under the Reverend Mr. Phillips at Santipur, 
where young Sontlial men and women are together trained to become 
teachers of primary schools amongst their own tribe. Twelve such 
schools have betyi opened, but on an average they are only attended by 
twelve children each. The villages are so small that a good attendance 
cannot be secured. Of the children in school at the end of the year 
4,408 were Hindus, 309 were Muhammadans, 1,348 were Christians, 
and 212 were Sonthals. The lalge Christian attendance was due of course 
to the large orphanages under the missionaries at Cuttack, Pipli, 
Balasore, and Jallasore. Of the total number of scholars in Orissa, 16 
belonged to the higher, 2,413 to the middle, and. 3,848 to the lower 
grades of society. * , . ■ 

Inspection . — My d&k was 'laid to Orissa and my tour was 
planned, when circumstances occurred which obliged me to take 
leave. I was not in Orissa therefore during tho official years, but 
I started tho moment I returned from leave, and spent the whole 
month of April there, visiting, besides the Sudder Stations of Cut- 
tack, Puri, and Balasore, where I saw all the schools, the sub- 
divisions of Khurda, Jajanur, and Bhadrak, and the large mission 
station of Pipli. ‘ 
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The following table gives the information called for by His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor for each class of school : — 
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Cuttack College. — This is one of the small colleges placed 
under a nativo head-master on Its. 300 a month. It is attended by 19 
students, each of whom pays a lee of Its. 4 a month. The highest 
class studies the course fixed by the Calcutta University as the First , 
Arts Standard. At the last examination six students passed, all in the 
first division. One lad would have been jflaced in the first division had 
ho gained one mark more than he did. One lad gained a second 
grade, and two others gained ‘third grade scholarship^.- Of the 19 
students, 2 belonged* to the upper •and 17 to the middle classes. One 
is the son of a Bengali temporarily living in Orissa, 12 are sons of 
Bengali settlers, the other six are Uriysfs, one only being the son of an 
Uriya Brahmin. Tliete are nft Muhammadans or Christians in the 
college. 

La^t School. — At the close of the year there were only 8 law- 
students ; the fees only amounted to Its. 505, and as a consequence 
though the income of the Law Lecturer was reduced to Us. 75 a month 
it was necessary for Government to contribute Its. 479 towards the 
cost of 'the school. It has been decided lhat In future the law class 
must cost Government nothing, and as a consequence the salary of the 
Law lecturer* is to depend upon the income from fees. Of those who' 

• Sixteen of these ere 3-rupee pathsalas, and one is the primary proctisipg school attached to Cuttauk 
normal school. 
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had completed their course, only two went up to the last pleadership 
examination and both failed to pass. 

Higher School. — This is the school department of the Cuttack 
College, and attended by 169 boys ; of this number 8 are Muhammadans, 
11 are Christians, ana; the rest Hindus. Of the 150 Hindus, only 
54 are genuine -Uriyas, 5 are Hindustani settlers, 75 are Bengali 
settlers, and 16 are sons of Bengalis who are residing in Orissa for 
a time only. Of the Uriya^, only 8 are Uriya Brahmins. It 
is pleasant, however, to find that the .number of Uriya Brahmins 
who attend our schools is steadily on the ^increase. The income from 
fees was Rs. ,2,764. The cost to Government of educating each 
pupil was Rs. 30, whereas in the preceding year it was Rs. 35. 
The reduction in the expense was due to an increase in the rate of fee 
during the year. Jfiight students were selected by the masters as fit to 
appear at the University entrance examination ; seven of them passed, 
the other failed in mathematics only. This proves that the plan of 
monthly test examinations held by the head and assistant masters^s 
most successful. The school is in a very satisfactory condition. 

Middle Schools, English. — There are seven aided schools situated 
at the sub-divisions of Jajapur, Kendrapara, and Jagatsingpur, and in 
the villages of Karunsasan and Srikrishnapur, besides two aided middle 
schools in the town of Cuttack — one managed by the Cuttack Society, 
the other by the Baptist mission. There is one unaided school also in 
the town. The aided English schools are likely to prove good feeders 
in time to the Cuttjfck school. As it is, a few boys from the sub- 
divisional schools, and a larger number from the two aided schools in the 
town of Cuttack, do join the higher classes of the Government school. 
The unaided school is under the Roman Catholic Chaplain. I hope it 
will soon be possible to procure for him a Government grant, for this 
is a most useful school, intended in a great measure for members of his 
congregation, but attended also by 24 Hindus and 3 Muhammadans. 
A great many sons of sepoys attend the school, and a good school-house 
is in course of® erection. v. u 

Lower English School. — This is an orphange in Cuttack in which 
the more advanced boys learn English. I think it might more appro- 
priately be called a vernacular School, but as aid was 0 asked for and 
granted under the style 66 Lower English/’ it here appears by itself. It 
is a most excellent institution under the Reverend Mr. Miller. 

In the nine English schools taken toge tlu?r, the cost* of each boy’s 
education has been Rs. 14-2, the charge to* the State being Rs. 3-12. 
The schools are attended by 417 Hindus, 44 Muhammadans, and 257 
Christians ; whilst 310 belong to the middle and 408 to the lower classes 
of society. < o 

Middle Vernacular Schools. — There are four Government 
vernacular schools, one being the npodel school attached c ,to the ?Cuttack 
normal school, the others are in the mofussil There are also 7 aided 
schools, and one unaided vernacular school. These schools taken 
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together were attended at the end of the year by 459 children, and in 
them the total and Government expenditure was respectively Rs. 2,304 
and Rs. 1,161. The expense of educating each boy was therefore Rs. 6-1, 
and the cost to the State Rs. 2-6. A good vernacular education is given 
in these schools. These schools were attended* by 372 Hindus and 87 
Muhammadans. 240 belonged to the ljiiddle and 219 to the lower classes 
of society. * • 

Primary Schools. — 421 children i^adin 17 aided primary schools, 
each of which is taught by a .certificated teacher, who receives Rs. 5 a 
month from Government. Ii| these schools the Government expenditure 
has been Rs. 750, but t\\p teaclieflB have only beeif able to collect 
Rs. 284 from their pupils. The cost of each boy’s education has 
therefore been Rs. 2-7, of which amount the State contributed Rs. 1-14. 
Of the students, 379 were Hindus and 42 Muhammadans, 181 belonging 
to the middle and 240 to fhe lower classes. 

# Noumal School. — The Cuttack normal school is divided into two 
departments under one Superintendent ; in’olie 73 students are being 
trained as pundits, in the other 62 receive a lower education with the 
object of being fitted to teach elementary schools through the country. 
The cost of the higher department was Rs. 5,685, and of the lower 
Rs. 5,543 ; but training in the higher course necessarily requires a longer 
time, so that the education of a pundit costs probably twice as much as 
does that of a teacher for an elementary school. The course in the higher 
department is spread over three years, and now 27<ire third-year stu- 
dents, 17 second-year students, and 29 in their first year. All the 
students except two Muhammadans are Hindus ; 56 of the number are 
Uriyas — the others have all been settled for many generations in Orissa, 
14 being by race originally Bengalis apd one a Mahratta, besides the 
two Muhammadans. The Brahmins of Orissa * do not object so much 
to vernacular as to English education, for nearly half the Hipdus are 
Brahmins. At the final examination held in January, 16 men passed 
the final test ; the man who passed highest has since been appointed head- 
master of a normal school at Saitibulpur on Rs. 50 a montli. Ten other 
pupils obtained teacherships, of whom lix got Its. 15 and two Rs. lOamonth. 
There are still ten passed students not provided with appointments. 

In the lowbr department there are 62 students, 50 of whom are 
Hindus, 7 Bengalis^ ancf 3 Mahratta settlers; there is one Muhammadan 
and one fhristian. The strong religious prejudices of the Uriyas may 
be gathered from the fafit tjiat the Superintendent expected objections 
from the Brahmins to the admission of the Christian laa which happily 
were not made. “ Five or six years Ago,” writes the Superintendent, 
44 the slightest* accidental contact with a Christian would have con-- 
strained an Uriya Brahmin to undergo expiatory ceremonies, or have 
subjected him to formal exclusion from caste now the Brahmin and 
Christian sit side by side and study together. The fact, too, that some 
of the higher Uriya Brahyiins have come to reside in the school 
boarding-house shows how prejudices arq disappearing. 
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There is a difficulty in bringing students in this department up to 
the final standard in one year, since lads who have read in our vernac- 
ular schools do not offer themselves for admission ; those who present 
themselves can hardly , read or write, work Common sums according to 
the native method (which in Orissa requires the constant rubbing out 
of every figure put down, so tl\at no process once performed can be 
checked. During the three years the* pathsala system has been 
* nominally at work in Orissa, 49 village schools have been opened — 16 
during the last year. There are still .32 certificated teachers unemployed ; 
but since money will be available for extension this year, I have issued 
orders for the employment of thesp 32 teachers. 

During the year the Superintendent has exerted himself to make 
the students practical as well as theoretical surveyors, and he has also 
taken them on two ot three occasions to the large Government work- 
shop at Jebra in order that they might gain some practical idea of the 
advantage of mechanical contrivances. He reports that from these 
visits, accompanied by' explanations from him, great good resulted, as 
the students obtained some real idea of the statical problems which 
they had read in their books. * 

Female Education. — I do not think that any way has actually 
been made in the spreading of education amongst the Uriyas in Cuttack, 
though in the famine orphanages in the town a most useful education is 
given by Mrs. Buckley and her assistants. The Uriyas are more bigot- 
ed than are the Bengalis, and I do not know whether they would be 
ready to employ Christian teachers for their children. Bengali gentle- 
men are quite ready to entrust their children to native Christian 
women when Jthey can be procured. Another objection might also arise 
on the part of the missionaries, who are more inclined to approve of the 
members of their community Residing in Christian ' villages to seeing 
them scattered amongst the heathen. 

Native Girls’ Schools. — In the native orphanages 465 girls 
were educated at a cost of eight rupees each, half expense being borne 
by Government and half by tae mission. 

Girls’ Schools for Europeans, &c. — In the school for Enropean 
and Eurasian girls, the education of each girl costs nearly Us. 50, of 
which the State contributed Rs? 24. ■* 

. It may not be thought out of place to mention that with the new 
financial year the Boman Catholic mission at Cuttack also opened a 
similar girls’ school under the superintendence of three nuns," but this 
school was not open during any part of the year under report. 

Primary Schools not ui^jer Inspection. — The census returns 
show that there were 1,931 such schools, attended by 14,751 students. 
My Deputy Inspector is inclined to think that all chatsalas'were not 
enumerated, because he himself knows of the existence of some at and 
near Champatipur, whose existence was concealed from, the knowledge 
of the census enumerators. “ The reason for such conduct,” writes the 

* Under orders of Government of India, fer some time the extension to Orissa was countermanded. 
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Deputy Inspector, u may perhaps be found in the report which went 
round some months ago of the imposition of an educational cess. 
When the number of indigenous pathsalas and schools were counted, 
the people naturally suspected the motives of Government.” 


POQEEE BISTEICT. 

The following table gives the information asked for by His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor as far«as regards the schools in zilla Pooree : — 
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Higher School. — The number orf tho rolls of the school at the 
end of the year was 1 12, against 107 at the commencement % and the 
income from fees was higher than in any preceding year. Both these 
facts were satisfactory. I regrafc to say that during tlie*official year no 
progress in the erection of the n§w school-house was made ; but I 
understand that since tho beginning of May considerable progress has 
been made. Tlhe School has had to be (*irried on in a small house in the 
bazar rented for the purpose. iThrec boys appeared at the Entrance 
Examination, but Ally one passed ; tho other two passed in the language 
tests, biffc both failed in history and geography, and one in mathematics 
also. The second master of *the school suffered so much from ill-health, 
that he was obliged to take four months’ leave, which has been since 
extended for ajiother period of four inobths. The 1 , head-master has also 
continued to suiter, but he was better at the Aid of the year than at the 
same time last year. During tho rains and beginning of the cold 
weathey most o/ the schoolboys suffered from a severe type of fever, 
which probably led to the failure of these who appeared at the University 
Examination. The cost of Aich boy’s education was Rs. 36-4, of which 
sum Its. 23 was paid by the State. • 
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Middle English Schools. — One is at Khurda, the other is 
attached to the orphanage at Pipli. In both fair progress hasbeen made. 
The Khurda school-house was burnt down, but the sub-divisional officer 
has had an excellent building erected, which was nearly ready for use at 
the end of the year. In these schools 62 boys read, of whom 81 were 
Hindus and 31 Christians ; 24 belonged to the middle and 38 to the 
lower classes. The cost of each boy’s education was Rs. 23-6, the charge 
to the State being 11s. 10-11. • 

Middle Vernacular Schools. — There were 21 such schools, of 
which 14 are directly managed by the Educational Department, four are 
grant-in-aid schools, and three are'unaidcd schools in which Sanskrit is 
taught as a language, though other subjects are taught through the 
medium of the vernacular. The Sanskrit school at Pooree, supported by 
the Maharajah of Baldrampur in Oudh, has dope a very great deal to 
break through the strong religious prejudices which existed at Pooree, 
Great praise is dpp to thg head pundit (Hari Har Das), who first induced 
a number of TJriya Brahmins to jein and learn Sanskrit only, but wlfo 
has gone on to introduce by degrees all the, studies of the vernacular 
scholarship course. The students of this school did better at the last 
examination than did those of pny other school in Orissa ; so that a great 
step in advance has been made. In the vernacular schools taken 
together there were 652 scholars, of whom 631 were Hindus and 21 
Muhammadans, while 283 belonged to the middle and'869 to the lower 
orders. The cost of'e^ch boy’s education was Rs. 7-6, of which sum 
Rs. 4-5 was from imperial funds. There was not much change in any 
of these schools during the year. The income from fees is something 
very wretched,* only Rs. 223 paid during a year by 652 scholars. I 
have kept my mind fixed upon the low fee rate in the Pooree schools for 
years, but I have up to this time been assured that the boys will not 
pay fees ;«I mean however to P make a slight advance in the demand 
this year. The school which has most improved is the Government 
vernacular school at Khurda. * 

Primary Schools. — There is beginning to be a real demand now 
for good primary schools ; my Deputy Inspectdr reports that “ the 
inhabitants of several villages have come forward with applications for 
schools on stamped paper and formally ^bound themselves to maintain 
such schools.” 

At the close of the year there were 18 schools attended,, by 500 
scholars, of whom 403 were Hindus, 15 Muhammadans, and 82 Chris- 
tians ; of these 107 belonged to the middle and 393 to the lower grades 
of society. The total cost of each 1 boy’s education was Rs. 2-11, the cost 
Government being R^ 2-lv 

Girls’ Schools. — Female education has made no progress, the 
only girls’ school being the large orphanage at Pipli, where 176 girls 
receive a most excellent education *at a- charge of a little’ mote than 
Rs. 4 each to Government and of Rs. 4-10 to the mission. These girls 
are all being brought up as Christians, 
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the Lieutenant-Governor for the schools in the Balasore district 
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Higher Class School. — The only higher class school is that 
situated at the Sufldcr Station ; it was attended by 118 boys during the 
year, against 129 at the commencement ; but th$ average number on 
the rolls and the daily attendance show improvement, and the fee 
receipts have increased from Us. 1,150 to Rs. 1,509. The cost of each boy’s 
education was Rs. 28-4, of which amount the charge to # Government was 
Its. 15-7 ; in the preceding year each boy’s tuition cost tho State 
Rs. 20-12, tho reduced cost to Governmqpt being.due to an increase in the 
rate of schooling fee. Nearly half the boys in the school are Bengalis, 
but the Secretary’s report does not show *what proportion afe sons of 
Bengali settlers and what of men temporarily residing at Balasore. In 
the school are six Muhammadans and two*Cnristians, all fbu others being 
Hindus ; three boys «are sons of very large zemindars, twelve belong 
to the lower orders, and the other 112 to the middle .classes. Shortly 
before the University Examination tool! place, two boys, who were con- 
sidered promising, left the school On obtaining employment ; consequently 
two only presented themselves : one passed and the other faded in 
English k only« Towards the end of the year a survey class was opened 
at Balasore ; it promises well. 

Middle English School. — Theje are at Bhadrak and Lakhan- 
nath,both near the Trunk Road — one 35 miles nor ill, the other 43 miles 
south of 'Balasore. These schools were attended uj 133 boys, of whom 
1 14 were Hindus and 19 Muhammadans ; 2 belonged to the upper, 96 to 
the middle,, and 35 to the. lower orders. • Each boy’s education* cost 
Rs. 17-3, the charge to the ( State being Rs. 6*8. Both these schools 
promise well. 
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Middle Vernacular Schools. — Thece are 10 such schools, of 
which 3 are Government and 7 are grant-in-aid ; they were attended at 
the end of the year by 457 students 5 of these 387 were Hindus, 16 
Muhammadans, and 64 Christians } 232 belonged to the middle and 225 
to the lower classes. The cost of qpch hoy’s education was Rs. 8-9, of 
which the State contributed Rs. 4-5, Every one of the schools promises 
well in the future. * 

Primary Schools,*— There 'are, 25 such schools— 12 amongst the 
Sonthals, attended by 150 children; 13 amongst the Uriyas, attended 
by 395 children. 1 have already alltided tjfco the bad attendance in the 
Sonthal schools caused by the smallness of the villages. In all the 
schools 545 boys are educated at a cost of Rs. 2-11 each boy. The 
instruction of each <jost Government Rs. 2-2, but the Sonthal boys pay 
no fee at all. „ 

Writing of the uninspected primary schools, the Deputy Inspector 
says: “In a length of time extending over 10 or 12 years the children 
learn to read, write, afftb to know a little of simple arithmetic. The 
method of inparting instruction by the teacher, instead of developing 
the mental qualities of the children, invariably spoils where it cannot 
destroy those qualities. The relation of an abadhan to his pupils, instead 
of being that of a father to a bhild, is made to be that of a task-master 
to a 'slave, — the endeavour of the one being as much to scourge, as is that 
of the other to deceive and avoid. When a poor boy has not been able 
to understand some, thing (because it is difficult), or has not been able 
to commit a Sanskrit c “ riok” to memory, woe unto him 1 he is lashed 
mercilessly. The influence of an indigenous teacher is very vitiating, 
and it should «be our endeavour to reclaim these professional enemies 
of the country, &c., &c.” The Deputy Inspector looks to the Cuttack 
normal school to effect the desired* improvement. I may mention here 
that it is a general confession amongst my Deputy Inspectors that 
when youhg (under guru molfasoys) they were obliged to steal from 
their parents in order to meet the demands of their teachers, and that 
they were directed to commit these petty thefts. 

Girls’ Schools.— Besides two orphanages— one under the Baptist 
Mission at Jellasore, the other attached to the Roman t Catholic Convent 
at Balasore — there are two girls’ schools in the town, ahd 126 women 
are taught (to a great extent in their zenana's) by Mrs. Smith of 
Balasore and her assistants. I add a brief report from the^ pen of 
Mrs. Smith 

“Zenana work was commenced in’ Balasore in April 1869 ; 
at first there was a good dqal of opposition, and for nearly a 
year only six houses werjB open to me, but the opposition gradually 
died away, and now at the end of three years we have more who call 
us than we can well attend to, and there are pleasing instances of a 
desire fpr improvement among many of our pupils. In* several of the 
houses to which we have been called we find the women able to read, 
and among these the improvement is very rapid. It often surprises us 
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to see how quickly they see, and how readily they comprehend, ideas on 
different subjects. 4 . . 

“ During the three years we have visited about fifty families in all, 
and some of the pupils who commented the alphabet with us are now 
studying arithmetic and geographw, whilst .amongst the more ad- 
vanced grammar and history are algo studied. It has been our aim 
to bring on as many little girls as possible, as it is to them’ we must 
look to carry on the work of female education ih India. Four schools 
for girls are now in operation, and the number might be greatly 
increased had we the means for so doing. If we only had a grant for a 
few girls’ pathsalas, it wouldl greatly assist us , in establishing schools. 
Schools in operation are doihg very well indeed.” 

Mrs. Smith has also sent a Nativo Christian woman to Bhadrak to 
serve as zenana teacher there ; she is paid by tbo ( Bubus whose houses 
she visits. In the girls* school in tho town of Balasore, managed 
entirely by Hindu gentlemen (which is doing very well, and which is 
attended by 38 girls), a Native Christian teacher is employed who was 
educated by Miss Crawford at Balasore. The committee of manage- 
ment express themselves highly pleased with her, as does also the 
Deputy Inspector ; and Mrs. Smith, who is invited to visit the school, 
informs me that “ she (the mistress) is constantly gaining an influence 
among the people.” Tho school in tho suburbs of Balasore under the 
Homan Catholic ^fission also thrives, set female education is making 
jfgood way in the town. _ # 

| . Normal School. — Tho normal school is that under tho Reverend 

| Mr. Phillips at Santipur. Tho school itself gives a very good edu- 
I cation in Sonthali, in Bengali, and in Uriya, to 62 Soi\thal boys and 
f girls, the latter being quite as far advanced as the former. Mr. Phillips 
| hoped these educated young men and ^jaidens might marry and settle 
down as teachers in remote villages; but he has generally ‘found that 
the attraction of a bullock offered by the parents of an igflorant lad 
has been too great a temptation to the parents of the educated girls, 
and so far he has not had the •pleasure t>f seeing an Educated couple 
mated together. The pupils when educated are quite competent to 
i the charge of schools, but there is not as much desire for education 
I amongst the 43orilkals of Balasore as* there is amongst those in the 
f north of Midnapur^ • • 

CUTTACK* TRIBUTARY MEHALS. 

There are 16 vernacular schools, eight of the middle and eight of 
the lower class, in the Tributary Mehals, asd there is also a private 
English ‘school supported by the Maharajah of Dh*enl anal at his “ gar.” 
The number of students in the English school is 85, and in the verna- 
cular schools 575. The middle class*vernabular schools are on the Go- 
vernment estates of Banki.and Angul; the primary schools are all in 
Dhenkanal. The teachers report that; it is impossible to secure an 
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attendance nnless they be allowed to line for absence, such fines to be 
realised by the tehsildars. The people are all poor agriculturists, and 
want the assistance of their’ sons m the field, whilst they care nothing 
about their education. The total expenditure in the schools in the Tri- 
butary Mehals was Rs\ 3,460, the Government expenditure being 
Its. 2,452. Of 312 students attending the schools in Angul and Banki, 3 
were Bengalis and 2 Mahrattas who have settled in those places ; the 
others were all; Uriyas f 94 lads belonged to the middle and 218 to the 
lower classes, 131 boys being sons of. petty cultivators. Of teachers 
employed, 3 are Bengali settlers and 13 Uriyas. To show how un- 
willing the people of Angul are ^o leaved their homes, 1 may mention 
that one lad gained a scholarship last yeaf and that to two other lads 
stipends in the training school were given ; but of the three boys not 
one wished to come*to Cuttack, and it was only by means of interfer- 
ence on the part of tfie tehsildar that two of the number came, one being 
a genuine Angul Uriya. This boy soon wanted to run off, sayin» he 
could not buy bosks ; lmt.the Superintendent of the Tributary Men^s 
supplied those’he wanted, as it was the first case of an Angul lad being 
induced to prosecute his studies at all. All ‘the primary schools are in 
Dhenkanal ; they are only doing tolerably well. For the encourage- 
ment of the pupils in them, the Maharajah gives twelve stipends of 
Rs. 2 a month (tenable for two years) to students of these schools who go 
to read at tho school at his “garb.” The 235 students in these schools 
were all Uriyas and ; Hindus ; 33 belonged to the middle classes and 
202 to the lower. ' t 

Dhenkanal English -School.— For this school the Maharajah 
keeps six teachers, of whom five teach the six classes of the school and 
one teaches Jthe Sanskrit class attached thereto; the boys pay no school- 
ing fees, and in the lower classep* instruction is given entirely in the 
vernacular, and in the three highest classes the students learn the ele- 
ments of ‘English as a language. During last year the Maharajah, 
besides spending Rs. 884 for tuition purposes, also gave away to poor 
students food %nd books to the value of Rs. 406. All the students are 
Uriya Hindus ; 61 belong to the yiiddle and 24 tp the lower grades of 
society. I believe^thnt some other Tributary Rajahs have opened schools, 
but of such schools I have received no statistics. In Keonjhur also 
many primary schools have been opened, bat I have not received any 
reporfUs to their progress. 
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From the Report of Mr. H. Woodrow, m.a., Inspector of Schools , 

. Central Division. 

The division of Chota Nagpur-lor Chutia Nagpur as it would more 
properly be cdlled, for it is not little Nagpur, butfbhc Nagpur of the Chutia 
Raj — has been temporarily attached flb the Central Division. The postage 
communications are more expeditions with Calcutta than with either 
Midnapur or Patna, the head-quarters of the No nth- West and Bchar cir- 
cles. Improvements in the fate of postage have taken place, but it is still a 
four days’ post from Chaibassa to Calcutta, about 200 miles in a direct 
line, though on account p( the intervening jungles the letters 
go vid Ranchi, which makes the distance 400 mileS. Chaibassa is 
inhabited by Kols, and 40 years ago was one of the most turbulent 
parts of the country. Tlio Commissioner, Major •Routledge, used to 
move about his district accompanied by infantry, Cavalry, and artillery. 
From him first the wild children of the jungle received kind consider- 
ation. In the Mutiny, when the small deJ^iclnnqjit of sepoys at 
Chaibassa took the treasury and moved off* with it, ttye Kols with 
bows and arrows stopped them when they reached the first unbridged 
river, and called on them to deliver up the money, for if it did not 
belong to the English, who had left the country, it belonged to them who 
had paid it as rent. The sepoys were obliged to give up their plunder 
to the Rajah of Porahat, the nominal head of the Kols, who, unfortunately 
for himself, becanfe at last a rebel. Almost the whole proceeds however 
of his territory of Porahat are paid to him as pension at Benares, and the 
bafance does not defray the cost of administration. Roads have been 
made along the whole length of Porahat, and the paternal Government 
of the British power has so developed agriculture andcemlnerco that the 
Rajah, if he were to return, would scarcely recognise his sequestered valley. 
Hemmed in by hills, Porahat reminded toie in my late tour of Johnson’s 
description of the Happy Valley. There are now three aided schools in 
the valley, at Chackradharpur, Asantolia, and Delaikela. My conveyance 
was taken by stages of about a yiilo lougtfrom Chackradkjirpiir school, 
near the north-east end to Delaikela on the south-west, a distance of 
20 miles. Each village turned out to* meet the European, and the people 
of one village x«n the gharry along to tl#j next .village, "with the exuber- 
ance of fun and mirth tjiat migh^ be found among English schoolboys. 

? They took whatever buckshish was offered without expostulation, -though 
| three or*four strong English boys would have taken the gharry along, 

? the Kols frequently mustered as many as 30 for the work, and were 
' particularly fond of going fast when the road happened to be somewhat 
dangerous by dipping suddenly to an tinbridged stream. During the 
night journey Yroin Delaikela to Asantolia the scyne presented by the 
wreaths of fire circling the mountains was strange and magnificent. 
In Chotfl, Nagpur, in order to secure tender grass for their cattle, which is 
abundaftt, the people, in the month of March, when the fallen leaves and 
grass of the hills are dry, set fire to the jungle, and when once the fire 
is kindled, it goes on and on till it reaches the top of the mountain. In 
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the valley of Porahat, the hills along a length of 30 miles and on both 
sides were festooned with continuer^ garlands of fire. In the day time 
nothing was to be seen except a mi[ tiness about the outline of tlie hills, 
caused from the almost transparentpmoke. This system ’of firing the 
hills disturbs the wild beast, and gloat hunting parties aro formed by 
native Rajahs witlj the decided intention of their followers to kill and 
cat. The plan of firing the hills not only gives food to the cattle, but 
probably improves the water that trickles down the slopes and so makes 
the streams more suitable for drinking. There is however a river called the 
Kora, beyond Delaikela, said to cause leprosy. At Asantolia I saw some 
Gongs whose ancestors in remote 'generatiors came from Central India. 
The last migration of these aborigines was however from Bahminighat 
on the cast of (JhaiWassa, whore in 1835 they’ had a fight with the Rajah 
of Mohorbunj. llow they came from the west to Bahminighat renuiins 
an unsolvnblo mystery. 

Throughout, Chota Nagpur the country is undulating, and culti- 
vation is mostly carried bn in the depressions between the successive 
swells of the soil. These swells in some places are granitic bubbles. 
Knell level piece of land, from a few yards to half an acre, is hemmed 
in by a little bank. Towards the upper part of the slope a bank is 
frequently carried across the depression, so as to store up the 
water, which percolates through the soil, and in the moist land below 
the reservoir heavy crops aro grown. The reservoirs aro of all sizes, 
and occasionally expand to great dimensions. The great reservoirs 
of Sildii, Ghatsilla, Jlnldipiikur, and Jlioria were made by Hajahs 
and native zemindars, and tlioso at Ranchi and I’uruliya by Colonel 
Ouscley and Major Tickell. These two administrators of their districts 
deserve to be commemorated a." benefactors of the country. Our 
improved system of administrat.on has made such works of beneficence 
impossible, for the local authorities have neither the money nor the 
power to carry out such improvements, in Chaibassa, where the last 
relics of a i*ystem of paternal government still linger, wo see good 
roads spreading in all directions. In Manblium, where law and civili- 
zation have made the greatest progress, the roads are detestable. Some 
years ago a road' from Puruliys to the Railway at the Barakur was 
partly made, but for more than half its length tho bridges were left 
out, sc.- that tho traffic has never been able to make any use of tho 
unfinished road. I heard that it is likely to bo completed, as our 
present Lieutenant-Governor has sanctioned tho means. Through tho 
northern part of Minibhum tho old and new Grand Trunk ltoads pass. 
They aro nearly parallel with about 20 miles between them. The old 
road, along which our at .airs marched to tho conquest of India, is still 
used, but in some parts is so reduced to the general level of tho 
country, that it may be crossed without being recognised ns a road, it 
passes from Bankura to ('has, a place where tho caravans of old used 
to collect together, as the jungles to the west of Chas have been 
from time immemorial the resorts of highwaymen and dacoits. 
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Deputy Inspectors . — There are only two Deputy Inspectors to tho 
territory included in the South-West agency — a country as largo as 
Scotland. As Bengali is chiefly spoken in the east of the division, Hindi 
in the north, •Uriya and Kol languaVos in tho sputh and west, and’ us tho 
country is so vast in extent, two Dejuty Inspectors are insufficient for tho 
work. At present Hazaribagh, Loli^rdugga, and Palamow are under one 
Deputy Inspector, and Manbhum, Chaibassa, and Dhalbhuin under a 
second. Four Deputy Inspectors instead of two are required. The present 
Deputy Inspectors are Babu Be/esvar Clmkravarti, who was second master 
of the* Midnapur Government school before he was appointed to tho 
Deputy Inspectorship of HajAiribagl^Loliardugga, and •Palamow in April 
1867 {nnd Babu Sri Nat!i*Datta, who was second master of the Puruliya 
Government school before die was appointed to tho Deputy Inspectorship 
of Manbhum and Singbhum in July 1869. Bot\ these Deputy Inspec- 
tors have done their work well, but their circles are unmanageably largo. 

Examinations. — At tho Entrance Examination four candidates from 


Entrance Examination. 


Hazaribagh and two fronf Itanclli appeared, but all 
were unsuccessful, with the exception of one from 


Hazaribagh, who passed in Ike 2nd rrrade, and obtained a scholarship ten- 
able lor two years at Patna. Tho failures of tho two candidates from 
Chota Nagpur were complete ; both candidates failed in English and 
mathematics, and one in history and geography also, and of the threo 
unsuccessful candidates from Hazaribagh, none failed in English, three failed 
in the second language, one in mathematics, amh one in history and 
geography also. From Manbhum three candidates from the Pandra 
aided school presented themselves, but -they were unsuccessful. No 
candidates came from Puruliya. The Pandra pupils all # failed in English, 
and in history and geography ; one also failed in mat hematics. 

Echak, in Hazaribagh, was the oi^ly school in the three Hindi dis- 
Minor Scholarship Ex- tricts of Hazaribagh, Ranchi, and Chaibassa that 
am i nation. sent candidates to tlife Minor Scholarship* Examina- 

tion. The throe students from Echak were all unsuccessful. In Man- 


bhum the middle class English Schools dief very well. 
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The Scholarship Examination for the three districts of Hazaribagh, 
Vernacular Scholarship Lohardugga, t nd Singbhum was held in the 
Examination. Hindi languajlj. In Manbhum the examination 

was in Bengali, and in ^he question papers set in the schools of the 
central circle. The Hindu examination was easier than the Bengali, 
but still too ' hard for tile schools. Five scholarships were available 
for the four district!), one to each, and the* fifth was given to the best 
boy among the Hindi district «whp had not a scholarship! Hazard- 1 
bagh Hindi school carried off two scholarships ; Ranchi and Eharsowa 
one each. The Manbhum scholarship was won by a boy of Raipur 
school. These fwe scholarships, tenable { for four years each, were 
established by taking 20 one-year scholarships from the older districts 
of the central circle., < 

Twenty-two candidates presented themselves, whose places on the 
list of marks are shown in the following table i 1 — 


“ - ^ 

• 

Schools. 

Position of Candidates 
on tho list of marks. 

Position of Candidates 
to whom Scholarships 
were awarded. 


In ilagatibagh. 






Hasaribagh School ^ ... 


8, 

3, 

6 

2, 3, (Hindus.) 

Banchi 

In Lohardvyga. 

r*- 



0, 

7, 

10, 

11 

6 (a Mussalman.) 

Ditto, ex-student # 




4 


Tamar 

... ... ... ... ... 



9, 

17 


Ditto, 2nd Teacher L ... 




14 



Bundu ...* 

... ... i.. ... ... 



9, 

13 

......iti 

Chaibassa ... 

InJSingbhum, ( 

« 

19, 

16, 

18, 

20 


Chakradharpur 

... r 



1«, 

19 j 
* 


Ditto, Teacher 

... ... ... ... ... 

1 



i 

it*. .I.k. 

Eharsowa... 

»•• mi tsa 



8, 

18‘ 

8 (a Hindu.) 


In Manbhum . . 



1 


• 

Baipur 

... ... ... ... ... 

2 

passed. 


1 scholarship given. 

Puruliya ... 

a 



1 

» 



s 


Some of the schools did not compete, as the examination was held 
in the principal station of each district, and their pupils Would not go 
so far, as for example those of the Chatra school would not travel to 
Hazoribagh. This Bhows the expediency of having as many centres 
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of examination as possible. But a simultaneous examination at many 
centres with adequate supervision at each, ami with care that tbo 
questions may not become known, Is a matter of difficulty. 

In Hatearibagh and Lokardugga (Itsinghi) the inhabitants aro 
indifferent to the progress of education. The, schools are few aud in a 
poor state, and the people do nor. euro to havo them more in number 
or better in condition. In ‘towns the banins caro ‘only for arithmetic 
and caligrapby ; reading such as tljey .want will come of its own accord, 
they think, with progress in writing. In the country the villages are scat- 
tered, and it is rarely that two villages will send boys to one school. 
Again, unfortunately, the houses sjf the zemindars qi-o in tho smaller 
villages, and if the zemiftdar starts a little school to oblige tho authori- 
ties, there attend it only five or six boys. In the largo villages no one 
likes to take the lead in a new matter, whether good or bad. Tbo 
patlisala system is the only one that can bo pushed, and even then tho 
absence of teachers will prevent any great extension. Tho opening of 
schools without competent teachers will result in failure. Wo must 
have a training school for village teachers. At present wo get our 
teachers of .the higher p&id vernacular schools from Gya. Tho Gy a 
teachers are good in language, but bad in arithmetic. Tho attention 
of Dr. Fallon should be invited to this deficiency. 

Tho Revd. Mr. F. Batsch, the Senior Missionary in Chota Nagpur, 
whose experience of the people is greater thau that of any one else, 
stated, at an interview with the Commissioner and myself, that he doubted 
whether we should bo able by any means to sykjfio village Kols readily 
to go to school. The Kols say that thaJw^s who go to school aro not 
so good at their work as boys who stop at home ; ana as. the Kol parent 
exacts the same amount of work from both, the b by who goes to tho 
day school is at a great d i sad van tagfl^and soon leaves -off instruction. 
The Hindus even now oppress tho Kols by taking advantage of their 
extreme ignorance ; and if the Kols remained innocent of education while 
schools were provided by Government for tho Hindus almost free of 
cost, the present difficulty, arising from She oppression the aborigines 
of the country by the Hindu foreigner, would do aggravated. I would 
recommend that an arrangement be made with tho missionaries by which 
Kols may be trained in their institutions at a certain rate agreed upon. 
The highest vernacular class at the Chaibassa school could also bo mado 
a training class. 'These arrangements would provide at first foPtHo Kols. 
For tlfe Hindus a training school should be established at Hazaribagh or 
llanchi, as the Commissioner may direct. 

Perhaps the establishment of ^>ne of the schools in the central 
districts of Bengal could be removed there. Tho fact of there being 
already two missionary training schools at Ranchi, and noAe at Haza- 
ribagh, is the reason of my suggesting one for Hazaribagh. Colonel 
Boddarn, the Deputy Commissioner, also .recommends a normal school 
for Hazaribagh. 
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* Keturns not known. 
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Tho school-house erected by the exertion of Colonel Boddam, the 
Deputy Commissioner, in procuring! mbscriptions, is a good building, and 
ono of the cheapest in Bengal, consipering its excellent accommodation. 
The school on the 31s^ March 1812 had 66 boys on the. roll, against 55 
last year, and an attendance of 60 a gainst 50 last year. This is a satis- 
factory increase in the school, but, it is not satisfactory to find that only 
one-fourth of tho pupils arc sons of natives' of the district. 

The English middle schools ,of tjie distriet are those at Echak, Burhi, 
Fachamba, Karakdihi, and Dhamnvar. .The Echak school is held in a 
noble room of the palace of tho Ramghur Rajas, whose estate is now 
under tho management of Govermpent. < 

The school is capable of doing a great work, and the head-master, 
an able man, should bo made to feel that good results are expected from 
him. At this school the teacher of the pathsala department prompted 
his class in a sum in mental arithmetic whan my back was partly 
turned j but I happened to sec the proceeding. He stoutly denied the 
fact, even when' the boys were not able to show how they had found 
tho right answer, or to repeat the steps they had gone through to 
find it. I recommended his dismissal. If our masters show their pupils 
examples of falsehood, our schools do more harm than good. 

There is not much to report about aided English schools, they are in 
an elementary stato. Tikayet Sidha Nath Sing, the zemindar of Kar- 
lmrbari, gives Rs. 50 a month ,to tho Pachamba school, and has built for 
it a house at the cost of about Rs. 500. 

The Goverjimcnv^vcrnacular model schools are four, and are 
situated at HazaribagnJ'"CHtra, Burhi, and Chitrapnr : these schools 
require improvement, in arithmetic and geometry. In the Chitrapur 
school both Hindi and Hindustani are studied. It is the only Bcliool in 
the district in which Hindustanis required. About twenty miles from 
Chi jxapnr is tho waterfall of Huraragagh where tho waters . of the 
Subarnartkha precipitate themselves bodily over a ledge of rock like 
a small Niagara. I nave seen tho waterfalls of the Nilghiris, Chera- 
punji, Darjiling, and Mussurr, but none are to be compared for volume 
of water with the falls of Huraragagh. The height of tho fall is stupendous, 
and the scenery around is exquisite. Some of the most enchanting 
views I have ever beheld are anlong the upper wateis of the Byturini 
and Subarnarekha rivers. 

Not knowing the census of Hazaribagh, I cannot speak of the 
indigenous schools unassisted by Government. 
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Return of Social Position for the District of Iluzaribagh. 



• 

Class ov Society. 

• 

r 

l 

£ 

Hi ’ 

C-^lf . 
fSwi 

m 

W 

|l 

C So 
oSS 
:svtfc 

a • 

n 

1 

S 

O 

Higher Class of Society • 

... 

• 

0 

O 

0 

0 

Middle Class of Society. 







Government Service 


4 8 

47 

1 



Kstates 

... 

63 

46 

17 



Professions ... ... # 

... 

.60 

46 

9 

1 


Trade ... ... • 

... 

•8 

31 

fit 

13 

... 

Total of ACitldlo CIas\ 

... 

266 

170 

81 

14 









Government Service 

||# 

20 

0 

• 7 1 

7 


Other ditto .*« • 

... 

81 

23 

7 

1 


Cultivation 

... 

eo 

47 

20 

17 


Trade 

4-i 

161 

68 

48 

45 


.Handicraft 

... 

80 

0 

* JO 

r> 


Skilled labor 

... 

6 

3 

2 



Common ditto ... ... 


15 

1 

14 

* 


Miscellaneous 

4 0 • 

1 


1 



Total of Lower Class 

... 

353 

167 

121 

76 

... 

Total No. of Pupils 

ss« 

018 

327 

202 

80 

... 

Total N% of Schools 

... 

18 

i 

t • 0 

4 

3 

... 


. There aro not 1,000 pupils to make the tabbr'6f number ncr 1,000, 
but if we were to take the number per ccnt^ if o see 42*0 of the middle 
classes and 57'1 of the lower classes. In the higher English sahools 
the middle ranks predominate, the numbers being 48 tfl 2D ; but in the 
middle English school there are of the middlo rank to 139 of the 
lower. Hence, for those learning English tlicro aro 170 of the middlo 
class to 157 of tho lower. As the standard of education deelines, and 
with it lie fees, the number of the lower orders of society increases. 
This is only natural, but I was*surprised*to see so largc*% proportion of 
the lower classes learning English Of those learning English, tho 
three lines of Government services, estates, and professions, had sent 
almost equal numbers of pupils. • 

Tho list of the benefactors tp tho cause of education in tho district 
of Hazaribagh is a§ follows : — 

• Colonel E. T. IJalton, C.S.I., Commissioner of Chota Nagpur. 

Colonel H. Boad am, Deputy Commissioner. 

Babu Jadu Nath Mukerji, B.A., B.L. 

„ . Parbati Kumar Mittra.* 

, ,, Khetra Narayan Ray. 

Tikait Sidfaa Nath Singha. 

• C. A. S. Bedford, Esq. 

• CP. N. Campbell, Esq. 

G. T. Peppe, Esq.* 

, Lieut.-CoI. E. Money, Manager of the Ramghur estate. 
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* ■ Kl wnoois. 

The Creed of the Pupils and Teachers in r 
==== = Schools in L oharduffffg ° Vernment an * Aided 

' I (himJ. | 

Dbscbiptiow op Schools. 


Higher School a. 

Government 

Aided 

Unaided 

Middle Schools . 

Government f English ... 

( Voraaealar 

Aided $ English . . . 

C Vernuc-ular 

Total 

Unaidod ... 5 English ___ 

( Vernacular 
Normal for Hasten. 

Aided 

Primary Schools. 


Aidinl 

Unaided 


Aided 

Unaided 


Girls' Schools. 


Qrtufo Total 



«h»w> b ro nsS,Sfe rom »r^ «»»™ X 0 «h^? to ,^ i “ k «« 


Teachers. 
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profit The building is large and substantial, and adds one proof among 
many already existing, of the interest that the Commissioner, Colonel 
Dalton, takes in the welfare of the people committed to his charge. 

The middle class school at Daltonganj in' Palamow is within tho 
sudder division, though nt a distaijpe of several days' journey from 
Rauchi ; there is in fact Ioss ( ditficulty and less time ip tho journey from 
Calcutta to Ranchi than from llanohi to Daltonganj. Palamow more- 
over is so wide in extent, that its wcMerh parts are best approached from 
Mirznpnr. I regret to say thal educationally scarcely anything has 
yet been done for Palamow. 

The two great missionary institutions at Ranchi edntinno to benefit 
the people of the place. Instruction in English and Hindi is given nt 
both. The irregularity nufl insufficiency of the supplies sent by tho < 
Berlin Curatorium were among the causes that pruluccd a disruption in 
tho German mission a Tew years ago. It is feared that the sanio 
insufficiency of tho German remittances impedes^ tho \york now. If the 
assignments of the English Society for the Propagation ^ of tho Gospel 
could l>e increased for its Rpnchi mission, the work in tliat. branch also 
might be widely extended in Ranchi mission. The disruption like that 
of the Scotch (Jhurch has extended tho field of Christian work. Both sides 
have men nt Ranchi whoso piety, industry, and devotion are examples 
to the Christian church in India. 

Both parties also present instance* of self-denial rare in theso 
degenerate times. Only this very year Mr. He-::og, lay missionary 
of 'tho older mission, was offered the post o^ architect to the Canning 
College at Lucknow at almost any terms* no might require ; but, like 
Bishop Wilson, of tho Island of Man, “ ho would notdesert his spouse 
because she was poor.” Mnlfcrzog pnjoys tho unusual fameof build- 
ing edifices handsome in Resign, moderate in cost, and which do not 
tumble down. To both the mission school at Ranchi trainjpg classes 
aro attached. In tho younger mission I was this year called on 
for the first time in my seventeen years’ experience an Inspector 
of Schools to examine the native students of an aidbd school in 
Greek. That Greek should be stiittied at all is remarkable, because 
the Calcutta schools now confine themselves to Latin, And that it should 
*- be taught at *Rai1chi is still more remarkable, but that the students 
should be Kols?s little short of a*miracle. The young German Mission- 
aries hope to teach the Kol preachers both Greek and Hebrew, so that 
if the European mission cfeasqd, the converts would have men of their 
own kin who could expound the Scriptures from the originals. Tho 
high mental cultivation of the Revd. V. Hceberlin and bis coadjutors, 
and their calnndetermination to conquer difficulties, will, in a fjpw years, 

5 ive the* Kols & body of learned Christian tellchers. I heard some 
ozen students translate passages from the Gospel of St. John into 
Hindi, fhd yome rendered them also into English. 

Bishop’s College was lately the only institution in the Lower ProvincM 
in which Greek was taught, but now it is closed for high education. 
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In Lohardugga the Government vernacular schools are well taught 
as regards language, but more attention must be paid to arithmetic. 

The aided vernacular school at Ranchi is very inferior to the 
missionary schools. The unaided school for girls has been mismanaged, 
and should be closed. Miss Carpenter's liberality has been greatly abused. 

The aided industrial school at 'Ranchi was going on satisfactorily, 
and it is most desirable that institutions of this kind should become 
numerous. An effort however should.be made to turn out good work 
of its kind. The chairs and bed-cots that I saw being made were 
of a coarse description, but the ,boys wpre intelligent enough to turn 
out much better work if required to do 1 so. The industrial school 
should aim at excellence of workmanship. 

The list of the # benefactors to the cause of education in Lohar- 
dugga is as follows : — 

Colonel, E. T* Dalton, C.S.I., Commissioner of Chota Nagpur. 

II. L. Oliphant, Esq., C.S., Deputy Commissioner. 

L. It. Forbes, Esq., Deputy Commissioner of Palamow. 

The Itovd. F. Batsch. 

The Rovd. Dr. C. H^cebcrlin. 

Babu Girish Chandra Mittra, Extra-Assistant Commissioner. 


v SINGBHUM DISTRICT. 

Of the four districtfr-fcf Lohardugga, Hazaribagh, Manbhum, and 
Singbhum, the last is the one least known and least advanced. The 
head-master of the Government school, who by an arrangement 

f )eculiar to this district acts as Secretary "Id the aided schools, gives a 
ist of the unaided pathsalas in the district. From this list it is seen 
that Singbhum, in the matter of vernacular language, is in a difficult 
position. There are languages of the Kols and Santals, but no schools 
in which they’are used. Bengali is used in 19 indigenous schools in 
Dhalbhum, in 4 schools in Serai!;ela, and in 1 school in the Kolhan ; 
Uriya is used in 2 schools fof Dhalbhum, in 10 schools of Kolhan, in 2 
schools of Khursowah, and in 2 of Seraikela ; Hindi is used in 4 school:: 
of JPoraliat and the Kolhan. Hindi ‘however is ^he language of the 
courts, and that in which official business is carried on. Mnssalmans 
require Hindustani. Hence no less than six languages — Hindi, Hindus- 
tani, Bengali, Uriya, Santali, and Kol — are all used in this little district; 
the Kols themselves have three, languages of their own, but the Uraons 
and Mundaris are but few in Chnibassa. It seems to me that among the 
Hindus bf Singbhun. Uriya is the language most generally used. The 
language is a relic of the time when the kingdom of Orissa extended to 
ten times the dimensions of the present province. Singbhum is separated 
from the present Orissa by a wide expanse of mountainous country 
covered with dense jungle, so that communication between these two 
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portions of the Uriya-speaking people is extremely difficult. Tn these 
mountains about Kcunjur live tbctpcoplo whose women wear bunches of 
leaves as their sole clothing. 

Singbbjim being the least known of the four districts of th6 Chota 
Nagpur division, I think it right to givo concerning it the excellent 
account of its schools sent mo b^ llabu Sunula Prasad Qanguli, the 

head-master of the Government school. * 

• 

From Sarada Prasad Gangulij Head-master of tie Government School , 

Chaibassa, to II. Woodrow, Esq. % M.A., Inspector of Schools , Central 

Division , — dated Chaibassa , the 20f/4 April 1872. 

7 • • 4 ^ 

I havk the honor tft submit Iny report on the state of education 

in the district of Singblmyi for the year ending 31st March 1872. 

2. The schools in Singbhnm arn classified nsTollows: — 

1. jGovernment English schools. 

2. Aided English schools. 

3. Government vprnacu^ir#schools. 

4. Aided vernacular schools. . 

5. Government guru pnthsalas. 

6. Indigenous guru pathsalas. 

7. Mission schools. , 

3. The only Government English school in the district is the 
zilla school at Chaibassa, having an establishment of Its. 230 per men- 
sem, of which about Its. 30 are raised from fees, and the rest contributed 
bv Government. Tho number of pupils on its roils is 91, of whom 60 are 
Hindus, 8 Muhammadans, 17 Kois, lyitl 6 S&ntuls and others. Tho 
Hindu pupils mostly belong to tho middle class of society, connected 
with the subordinate Government officials and resectable residents of 
the district, including ztfrimdars.* Tho Kol pupils are almost all 
children of mankees and rnmndas. The standard for the education is 
the University Entrance Examination) as in all Government zilla 
schools. The only changes that took place in tho curriculum of its 
studies during the year, worn the abortion of Sanskrit and tho intro- 
duction of the elements of surveying. 

The progress of the pupils, as reported by the Secretary to tho Local 
jCflUUmMe© of Public Instruction, and several distinguished visitors who 
visiteu the tfet^l during the year, seems to have been satisfactory. 

4. The imfed English school in tho district is the nriddle class 
English school at Ghatsilla, having an establishment of Its. 83 per 
mensem, of which Rs. 50 are contributed from the estate of tho minor 
zemindar of Dhalbhum, and Rs. 33 by Government. The number of 
pupils on its rolls is 47, of whom 46 are Hindus and 1 Santal. The 
education intended to be given is up to the Minty Scholarship Examina- 
tion course, which the school has not yet attained, though the progress 
madejiy the pupils during tho shorj gpac^ of three years the school has 
been*in Existence, is pronounced satisfactory The minors, too, chiefly 
with a view to whose education the school was established, have much 
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profited by it, and though their removal at present to Chaibassa, an< 
ultimately to the Wards’ Institution in Calcutta, has been decided upon 
I trust this arrangement will in no way affect the school. A certair 
amount of obligation is admitted to rest on all zemindars and landholders 
for providing education t to their ryots, and under the enlightened 
management of the estate by the QSurt of Wards, this duty, I fully 
trust, will be recognized. 

5. The middle class Government vernacular schools in the district 
are the model schools at Chaibassa, Khursowah,Seraikela, and Jaganathpur. 

6. The model school at Chaibassa is attached to the zilla school, 
and is under the ipanagement of the Local Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion. It is supported at a cost of "Rs. 46 per mensem, of which about 
Its. 4 are raised from fees contributed by pupils other than Kols at the 
rato of one anna per mensem. The Kols receive free education. The 
number of pupils on it's rolls is 191, of whom 118 are Kols, 8 Santals, 
6 Uraons, and the rest Hindus, • Muhammadans, and others, mostly 
belonging to the dowe* classes of society. The Kols are all from the 
agricultural class. The standard for education is the Vernacular Scho- 
larship Examination course, and at the exaftiinntion held here for the 
first tune in December last, 4 candidates, of whom 2 were Kols, appeared 
from this school, but were unsu'Jeessful. As an experimental measure, 
a class for teaching carpentering to Kol students will soon be opened in 
connection with this school, the expenditure for which, at Rs. 6 per 
mensem, will be defrayed by Colonel Dalton for six months, after which 
it is expected to become self-supporting. 

7. The Khursowah mocfeUschool is in pargana Khursowah, which is 
a rent-free tenure held by the Thakur of Khursowah — a semi-independent 
zemindar of feingbhum. Though shoeing diminished numerical 
strength year after year, that the fCTiool hasi een able still to maintain its 
ground, is owing solely to the exertions of its able head pundit. It 
also sent up two candidates to the last Vernacular Scholarship Examina- 
tion, one of whom was successful, the only one from Singbhum, who is 
now pursuing his studies in the^Chaibassw Government school. In my 
last annual report I recommended the abolition of* this school on the 
ground of its not meeting with support from the people, and I still hold to 
my former opinion. The number of pupils on its rolls in-^k>vjio^ 
before was above 40, this year it is reduced to 29. Man; of the pupils 
are iJriyjt Hindus, who have no desire to learn Hindi, which tney 
consider a useless acquisition; consequently the Uriya pathsalas in 
Khursowah are better attended, and charge a high fee,* the half of 
which pupils grudge to pay at the Government Hindi school. Under 
such circumstances the abolition of the school has almost become a 
necessity, * and I would "“recommend its transfer somewhere -in the 
Kolhan,' where it will gratefully be received. But if Government thinks 
otherwise, and wishes to keep it where it is at present, some arrangement 
must be made to teach Uriya along with Hindi, in order to make the 
institution a successful one. 
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8. The Seraikela school* has Ijad to contend with the some difficul- 
ties that the Khursowah school is still contending with, but it broke 
down in the attempt. 

9. The * Jaganatlipnr model school has Wen placed in a wild and 

unhealth}' part of the district where education is’mucli wanted, but unfor- 
tunately not at all appreciated. Mdfet of the inhabitants are poor agri- 
culturists and labourers, who cannot atford always to spare their children 
from domestic work. ’ * * 

Tho school consequently is*in a backward state, which is partly to 
be attributed to the negligence of tho teachers too. Some change in 
its establishment has tkerufdre become necessary, aftd will soon bo 
proposed. The number of pupils on its roll is 51, of whom 27 are Hin- 
dus and 24 Kols. • 

10. Tho aided vernacular schools in the distract are the threo lower 
class vernacular schools at Chakurdhurpur, Asautolia, and IXdaikela in 
pargana Porahat. These schools arc supported egcli at* a cost of Its. 12 
Wr mensem, of which one-third is contributed *by the ryojs as cess on 
land at the rate of 8 annas per hal, one-third from the revenues of tho 
Porahat estate, and the remaining one-third by Government. Tho 
number of pupils on the rolls of tho Chakurdhurpur school is 49, of 
whom 27 are Hindus, 9 Muhammadans, it Kols, and 1 Tainaria. Two 
candidates ap|>carcd at the last Vernacular (Scholarship Examination 
from this school, -but were unsuccessful* The progress mado by tho 
pupils however is considered satisfactory. 

11. The Asantolia school contains 1 02 bqys, o# whom 30 are Hindus, 
54 Kols, 5 Dhuruas or Gonds, 4 Santifls, and 3 Tamarias. Must of 
tho pupils of this school belong to the agricultural clasts, and among 
the Hindu pupils there aro^tfe vend. from the gwala caste. Colored 
Dalton, in Iris last winteiy tour through the district, visited two 
of tho Porahat schools, tins schools at jJhakurdhurpur and Dalai- 
kela, and remarked that tho gwalas, who were most forward in 
establishing these schools, now , entirely Acep thcinsclv#g aloof from 
them, and wished that its cause should be explained. Tho gwalas 
of Porahat call themselves MathurabSsi gtyilus, and trace their affinity 
to the Ahirs pf i^athoora and Brindal>an, who play* so conspicuous 

WBPiwt* - , ,'?gend of, Krishna. Proud of their fancied rank ami 
sacred connexion^thoy look down with contempt on the inferior Hin- 
dus and Kols, and consider themselves defiled by their touch. Hence 
their objection to send %heir children to the school where they will 
have to sit on tho same seat with boys of inferior caste. But this 
is not all. Though claiming descent fnfln the superior race of gwalas 
of the North-Wqst, they left their ancestral lands so long ag<^ if ever 
they came from that part of the country, und have become so thorough- 
ly naturalized in Singbhum that in their habits, manners, customs, and 
language* they have become entirely * Uriyi. They now wish for an 


* IU transfer to Xhui law bean ordered. 
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Uriya education, and show no inclination to learn Hindi. A gwala 
school in Poraliat, therefore, in order to be successful, must be a purely 
sectarian one, where the phildren of gwalas alone will attend, and nobody 
else, and where the teacher must be either a Brahmun or a Vaishnava, 
teaching from palm leaf manuscripts o ^ho Uriya translation of the Srimat 
Bhagbut describing the frolics of Krishna's* early boyhood. * But as this 
kina of education is wor£e than 09 education, X do not see any particular 
reason that we shall be so anxious for # the education of the gwalas 
where they will not avail themselves of the schools we have placed 
before them, and /ire willing to fall Iceland tjie Kols and others who have 
now so readily come forward to take advantage of them. We have tried 
and have been trying every kind of persuasion to induce these gwalas 
to send their children to the school, in spite of which, if they are deter- 
mined to neglect the education we offer them, I, shall leave them alone 
to their bigotry, and devote all our energies to the improvement of 
those whom they «consiiec their inferiors, to help them on by every 
means in our -power in their path to progress, so as to fit them in every 
respect to become the superiors of, their desp£sers. 

12. The Dalaikela school is the most backward of the three 
Porahat schools. The number c of pupils on its rolls is 67, of whom 35 
are Hindus, 1 Muhammadan, 5 Tamarias, and 25 Gonds or Dhuruas. The 
gwalas and the Gonds muster strong in Dalaikela, and the master of 
the school says, that the latter are imitating the former in their caste 
prejudices. 

13. I conclude my repprt on the Porahat schools by praying for 
an increase of c grant to these schools. According to the rules of the 
grant-in-aid system, the grant given to t ,a lower class vernacular school 
is generally equal in amount to that raised ? from local sources. In the 
Porahat schools the amount given is half oU what is contributed by the 
people. As long as there was no necessity for any further increase of 
grant, we were perfectly satisfied with this arrangement. But now this 
necessity haso arisen. Tho establishment of the Porahat schools con- 
sists of a pundit on Us. 10, and contingencies Hs. In the Asantolia 
school, with 102 boys, it is almost impossible for one man to manage the 
school efficiently, and that he hao succeeded notwithstanding srtqh. igl|d<B^ 
qua to teaching staff in showing good results, is solely* ascriTOSTfei - 
his untiring exertions. A guru or an assistant tea&ier on Us. 4 per 
mensem has become absolutely necessary for A this school, and I beg to 
request that you will be good enough to recommend to the Director of 
Public Instruction an increased grant of Us. 4 per mensem at least 
for this school at Asantolia. 

,14. 4 Six Government guru pathsalas were sanctioned last year 
for this district, of which five have been established, vis., three in the 
K olhgn -an d two in Dhalblipm. <Of the three pathsalas sanctioned for 
Kolhan, one has been placed in Ajoodhya Pir — a very fertile pari of the 
district— and among a thriving and industrious Kol population. The 
other two have been placed in tue wildest portions of the distiict, in the 
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very outskirts of civilization, viz., 090 at Tonto in Rongra Pir, and the 
other at Ichagutu in Aula Pir. The gurus havo been selected from the 
most successful students of the Government model school at Chaibassa, 
of whom two ftro Kols. Tho Dlialbhum pathsahis have been established, 
one at Kalikapur and .the other at#Moria. Ah all these schools havo 
been very lately established* toward! the latter end of March, it is use- 
less to make any remarks on their working. ‘The number of pupils 
studying in four of them is llio following : — 

Tonto * ... ... 25 pupils. 

Purunia ... ... 21 ,, 

lehagutu ...• ' ... 15 „ 

Kalikapnr ... # ... . ... 34 „ 

15. The indigenous village pathsalas in this "district seem to bo 
about 50 in number, but ^reliable information of 4(1 of them has been 
received, which is shown m the table herewith annexed. Twenty-one of 
these pathsalas are in Dlialbhum, 14 in Pornlyitstnd Kollian, and 8 in 
Sfcraikela anti Khursowah. The total number of students attending them is 
about 455, whichgives an average of 10. pupils to each school. The suli- 
jectsof instruction consist chiefly of reading, writing, and practical arith- 
metic. In most of the schools of Dlialbhum, the language taught is 
Bengali. Uriya is more prevalent in the schools of Hcraikcla, Khursowah, 
and Porahat. The schools in Kollian teach Hindi. The books made 
use of in Bengali *pathsal as, are Shisooboua and the Bengali translation 
in verse of tho great Sanskrit epics, the Hamayan and the Mohavarut. 
In Uriya patshalas the Uriya translating of thA Sanskrit Bhagvat is 
more in use. The slokcs of Chanyaka also are used for thy teaching* of 
moral precepts. The Hindi patlytalas use tho Hindi publications of tho 
Calcutta School Book Society" But th<^ subjects on which particular at- 
tention is bestowed* by the vUtagc teachers are, handwriting, deciphering 
of manuscript writiug, mental arithmetic, simple mensuration, • and zo- 
mindary ana maliajani accounts. The classes that attend these schools 
are chiefly agriculturists. In Dlialbhum, *out of 235 students only 72 
belong to the class of yetty dealers ai^d artisans, but even in that caso 
they partly depend on agriculture for their living. As a general rule, 
al most ever y vrila^r in Bengal, whatever may bo his profession, is more 
"or iess an agTioeAV^rist. • • . • 

16. The mission schools in this district are 3 in number, of 
which 2* are at Chaibassa and 1 at Katbhari. Of tho 2 schools in 
Chaibassa, 1 & under the "Lutheran E. Mission, and tho other under the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospyl. The school at Katbhari also 
belongs to this mission. The number of pupils in the Chaibassa school 
of the forjner mission is 70, of whom 46 are boys«and 24 girls. The 
school at Chaibassa under the latter mission has 21 boys and 19 girls. 
Its Katbhari school contains 6 boys and 6 girls. The pupils in all these 
three mission schools are mostly Christian Kols. The language aught 
to them i a Hindi, and the Subjects of instruction comprise reading, 
writing, apthmetic, the Scriptures, Scripture history, and singing. The 

51 * * 
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girls in addition are taught needle-work. Besides the schools under 
these 2 missions, there are 8 pathsalas in Dhalbhum, m. f at Mu- 
toorkham, Gamara, and Jaganathpur, under the supervision of the 
Baptist Mission, but thby seem to be in a neglected state/ 

17. In conclusion® I beg to ^observe mat. as schools are rapidly 
increasing in this district, some* still better arrangement for their 
efficient supervision has become necessary. The Deputy Inspector of 
Schools for all this district is the Deputy Inspector of Schools for Man- 
bbum, where he has his head-quarters fof the greater part of the year, and 
where schools are more numerous than in Singbhura. The interest 
this able and energetic officer takes in his Singbhum schools is as 
great as the interest he takes in his Manbhum schools— perhaps 
greater; but still, ‘with all his best wishes for them, he cannot visit 
them so often as «he wishes to do. The rugged nature of the 
country, the long distances at which schools are separated from one 
another, the inconvenience of travelling through the jungles, where 
one has often to pass Kis nights under trees, and several other discom- 
forts attending these perilous journeys with which you have become 
familiar in your late tour through the length and breadth of the district, 
all these circumstances combined render the work of a Deputy Inspec- 
tor of Schools, in a region like this, a truly difficult one. But if schools 
are to go on increasing notwithstanding all these obstacles in the way 
of visiting them, Borne arrangement must be made for their active 
supervision, without which it is almost useless to establish them* 
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Return of Social Position for the District of Binghhum. 



Higher Claes of Society. 


Middle Clan of Society. 
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The list of the benefactors to tho cayso of education in tlio district 
of Singbhum is as follows * • 

Colonel E. T. Dalton, C.S.I., Commissioner of Chota Nagpur. 

Dr* W. H. Hayes, Dc|>uty Commissioner. • 

Dr. J. J. Manook, Assistant Commissioner. 

Babu Saradfc. Prasad Gangidliaya, head-master of the Government 
8chool„Chaibassa. 
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The Creed of the Pupils and Teachers in Government and Aided Schools 

in Manbhum. * 
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The Government school at P^ruliya did not send any students to 
the Entrance Examination this last year. Manbhnm in the matter of 
schools being far ahead of the other three districts of Chota Nagpur, the 
matter is to oe regretted. I am sorry to give it as my opinion that tl»> 
would net “have been the case if the head-master had enjoyed better 
health, and if the school had more teachers. When the head-mast6r takes 
the pensiqn to which by length of service he is now entitled, I shall 
recommendShathis salary of Rs. 150 be given in three parts — Rs. 100 to 
his successor as head-master, and Rs. 30 and Rs. 20 to |wo additional 
masters; , The only higher class aided school in the division is that at 
Pandra, which is supported by the liberality of the Rani Hingau Kumari. 
The progress of education in the last five years is very encouraging ; 
in 1867 there was but one higher school with three middle English 
schools, now there -are two higher schools and 10 middle Englilh schools. ■" 
In 1867 there were two vernacular middle Schools and no primary 
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w jl i ffilii, except indigenous pathsnlas, now there are seven middle verna- 
cular schools and eleven primary scltools (5-rupeo pathsalns) . There is also 
the female school at Pitruliya, besides the boarding schools supported by 
the Berlin fission. The number under instruction has in five years 
increased ninefold. Of the 1,156 pnpils on tlio list, 1,121 are Hindus 
and 28 Mussulmans, of not three ina} hundred a*ro Mussnlmans. I regret 
that 1 have not the statistics of population to tell what ought to be 
tlie proportion, but three to every • hundred is utterly inadequate. 
The list of the benefactors to the cause of education in Manbhum is 
as follows:— 

Colonel E. T. Dalton, £!.S.I., •Commissioner of ^hota Nagpur. 

Colonel E. A. Bowlaft, Deputy Commissioner. 

Captain C. H. Garbeit, Assistant ditto. 

F. Wilson, Esq., District Superintendent of Fhlico. 

Hani Hingan Kumgri, Zemindar of Pnndra.* 

Baja Mukitnda Narayan Deb, Zemindar of Manbhum. 

Babu Bas Bihari Laf Singh, Zemindar of Jhorias 
,, Bemola Nanda Mukerji, Deputy Magistrate. > 

„ Nabin Chandra Pal, Munsif of Puruliya. 

,, Krishna Prasad Chowdhri, Munsif of Mnnbazar. 


ASSAM DIVISION— GOALPARA DISTRICT. 

From the Seport of O. A. ‘Martin, Esq., LL.B., Officiating Inspector of Schools. 


Ooalpara Zilla School. * 


# 

Kukbbboy Pupils. 

» Fxbs avd Fjxbs. 

• 



• 

• 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

• 

187071. 

• 

1871-72. 

v 

- 

• • 

Ei. A. P. 

• 

Km. JL P. 

90 • ( 

68 

0 

# 857 8 0 

758 4 6 

•r — 


Of the 68 pupils 14 are Mussalmans, the rest being Hindus. 

This school. sent up "no candidate to the Entrance Examination. 

It is reported that the school is far from progressing** The Secre- 
tary writes : — “ There has been a steady decrease of 43 per cent, in the 
number, of Students, and a decrease also iu^he income from Ices and 
fines during the three yean following the last increase of the rate of 
schooling fees in 1869. As the receipts have gone on decreasing, 
strain has ,been pnt in the inverse ratio upon the local fond, leading 
to the Wvy unsatisfactory result, that the larger the rate of fees the 

52 
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less the income, and the more the undermining of the total fund. 
If this state of things contimjB, we fhay look forward to the time when 
we shall hare no local fund to fall back upon.” , * i 

The Secretary however is -not satisfied that the falling off is due 
solely to the enhanced rate of schooling fees; he is inclined to think 
that much is due to the inefficiency of the teachers. He believes 
that if the teachers could teach boys so as to make them pass 
the Entranco Examination, the people would see the advantage of 
keeping their boys on in the higher classes, and thus the number on 
the rolls would not yearly decrease. He also states that another 
reason for the falling off is the close < proximity of the Hitahidyuni ver- 
nacular school to the zilla school, more especially as tho former is a 
very good school of its class. 

j Deputy Inspectors of ‘ Schools employed in the Districts of the Assam 


Division during 1871-72. 

t I 


Data of Ap- 
pointment. 

ts„ 

« 

Names. 

Station to which 
attached. 

Salary per 
mensem. 

U 

n 

43 & 

jsa 

0 U 
6* 

i’S 

r -i 

*3 5 

“sio 

A 

Bbmabk*. 

17th March 
1806 ... 

Bfthu Sosi Bhoshun 
Butt 

Lower Assam ... 

Ks. A.P. 

160 0 0 

83 

160 


28th August 
1808 ... 

Balm Hftri Molmn 
Lahoory 

Central Assam... 

0 

100 0 0 

43 

206 

* 


•13th Septem- 
ber 1808 

Babu Entna Bhecr 
Butt ... ... 

t 

Upper ^s.«am ... 

10' 0 O 

28 

■ 116 
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Return of Schools in the District of Goalpara — ( Lower Assam. 
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KAMRUP DISTRICT. 

Government Higher Class English Schools. — Gowhatti High 
School . — The Secretary regrets to record this year the falling off of the 
school. Not only did it fhiil to pass a good number of students in the 
University Examinations, but a considerable decrease has taken place in 
the number of students. t 66 There is, howeVer," writes the Secretary, 
“ one redeeming feature, viz., it has not lost the estimation of the peo- 
ple. Since the re-opening of the school* after last Christmas vacation, 
there have been no leas than forty-six admissions." 

There are only six students in the college department — three in the 
first, and the same number in the second year class. The Secretary 
is of opinion that the small number of lads in this department is 
owing to the poverty of the students which forces them to take employ- 
ment at once after matriculation. This has been the case with many 
who passed the Entrance Examination in the last two years. 

The comparative •©trcngth of the college classes during five years 
is shown below,- with the income from fees and fines during the last 
two : — 



1807-68. 

j 1808-69. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

Number of Pupils 

2 

j 8 

16 

17 

0 

Pees and Fines 

t 



Rs. A. P. 
025 0 0 

Its. A. P. 
446 6 0 


In the last First Arts Examination, out of ten candidates three 
passed, two getting third grade senior scholarships of Its. .20 a month. 
The Secretary ascribes the poor show maae at the Entrance Exami- 
nation to the fact that most of the candidates were failed candidates of 
the previous yea”, so that a bettor result was not expected. 

In the school department the following table shows the number 
of students, and the income from fees and fines, during the last two 
years : — 


Numbbb or Pupils. 

Fus cn> Fixes. , 

■ . 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

l 


Rs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

222 

208 

2.723 6 0 

2,006 0 0 


The falling off in the number of pupils is ascribed to the. strictness 
with which rules against defaulters were enforced, in consequence of 
which many boys left the school. 
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At present tho Law Department shows but seven on tho rolls, one 
of whom is studying for the B.L. degree. At tho end of last year 
certificates of qualification wero granted to eleven students, wlio left 
after completing their course of studies for tho leadership Exami- 
nation. . • 

The masters and pandits are 'all reported of favourably, and tho 
fifth master, Balm Rain Chandra Bliumik, is specially noticed tor his zeal 
and energy in the cause of ‘education. * 

Tho school building is spoken of as incommodious and utterly 
unsuited for the purpose for which it was erected. It appears that 
there is not a separate room for each,class. • 

Tho library now contains 1,274 volumes, and is fairly resorted .to 
by students and masters, add also by tho gentlemen ^f the station. 

Gowhatti Training School .— This institution is well reported of by 
the Deputy Inspector. Me however remarks “ Owing to tho limited 
number of grants for pathsalas assigned to Lower Assam, I shall, I 
regret to say, tail to demand from the certificate'! gifrus tho fulfilment 
of their promise to servo as village teachers on receipt of Its. f> or 
0 per mensem each from tho nublic*treasury.” He complains of tho 
insufficient accommodation of tho school, it having to be held “ in a 
corner of tho English school-house.’* • 

Higher Class English Schools under Native Managers.— Tho 
three schools mentioned in last year’s report, viz., Barjwta in Assam, 
Olipur* in Rangpur, and Scrajganj* at the sub-division of that name, 
art! still in existence, and there were no others of this class on 31st 
March 1872. • ' 

Of this school 1 have no information further thaji that supplied 
by tho statistical returns, which show that tho 
rpetMdl ’ number on the rails on tho 31st March was 118, 
jut two of whom were Mussulmans, and tho rest (110) Hindus. 


* That two icbooli ere entered in their jcepeclWe diitricti. 
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Tezpur Zilla School. 


• 

Numrii of Pppilr. 

Fua ahd Furia, 

1*70-7 1. # 

1*71.72. 

1870.71. * 

1871-72. 

1U. A. P. 

493 0 1 

59 

45 * 

• 

i . i ... . . . . -M~ 

B 8. A. P. 

. 019 l(f 8 

• • 


Of the 45 pupils, 38 aro Hindus, 3 Mussulmans, and 4 of other 
denominations. • 

There has been a falftdg oft’ ill the number of* pupils ; this the 
Secretary accounts for (I) from the want, of a permanent third master 
and the absence of the second master for more t haft four months; (2) 
from the injurious effect <jf the long winter vacation. He says : — “ The 
parents and guardians of boys do not like to see tlio sclioofat any time 
closed for a long period ; they urge that their boy* contract an aversion 
to study, which, in many cases, especially with tlio Assamese boys, 
cannot bo overcome.” Tlio Local {Committee, however, confidently 
expect that the number on the rolls will shortly increase. 

Tho absence of the masters referred to above, is a sutHcicnt reason 
for the failure of tho school at the. Entrance Examination. 

The Secretary speaks highly of tlio head-master, also of tho 
Sanskrit Pundit. * 

. The • Revd. S. Endlcs reports thus on tho Cachari mission 
schools in Dnrrung : — • 

“ A sum of its. 150 is placed at my ’disposal each month for. edu- 
cational purposes among the Cacharis and other non-ArVan tribes. More 
than two-tlilrds of this sum is spenrty paying the salaries of some 15 
or 20 village school teachers, whilst tho remainder is devoted to the 
support of a normal school finder my own care. • 

“Tho normal school is composed of some 10 or 12 boys selected 
from tho village schools, who, during their Residence in the^itution, draw 
stipends of Its. 4 per, mensem Tlfise are at first, placed on probation 
for two or three months, after which period those who .give no promise 
t>f liecoming efliciqpt teachers, are dismissed to their homes. Koine of 
tho boys read elementary English, with mo every morning from 8 # to 
10 o’clock. These boys are also taught the more useful elements of 
. medical ' knowledge, the use of quinine in the ague-fever so 
common in tUfa province — the best motto of dealing with cuts, snake- 
bites, and other emergencies. 

“The village schools, some 15 in number, aro chiefly on tho 
northern .frontier* adjoining Bhutan. The education given is of a very 
simple character. Reading, writing from dictation, arithmetic (the 
four fundamental rules), simple book-kpeping, &c., aro the subjects to 
which iftost attention is given. To all the pupils elementary instruc- 
tion is given in Assamese, out Bengali books arc also freely used among 
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the most advanced pupils ; though from the great antagonism between 
the Assamese and Bengalis, I ‘feel certain that the latter language will 
never become the vernacular of the province. 

“Assam is almost purely and simply an agricultural country, 
and the pupils are, with scarcely any exceptions, sons of ryots and small 
-cultivators. c <.< 

“In every case the pupils are required to purchase their own 
school materials, and repair their-own school-houses ; and in this way 
some progress is made in the direction of self-su2)port. 
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NOWGONG ^DISTRICT. 

Nowgong Zilla School. 


Ndmbib op Pupils. m 

Fun and Finis* 

, 

1870.71. 

1 §71-72. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

el 

96 

JRs. A. P. 

1,231 14 0 

Us. A. P. 

1,132 12 0 


Of the 95 pupils, 82 are Hindus, 10 Mussulmans, and 3 belong to 
other denominations. 

The candidate who appeared at the Entrance Examination, and 
failed, got passing marks in English and Sanskrit. 

Nowgong Trajmng School.— This school had, at the close of the offi- 
cial year, 14 gurus on tho'rolls. There is a model class, attached to 
tho normal class, containing 19 pupils. The Deputy Inspector remarks 
“ Tho object of opening originally the three normal classes at Gow- 
hatti, Nowgong, and Sibsagar was to obtain a yearly supply of trained 
gurus for pathsalas.' Tho object of the normal classes now ought to be 
to train teachers both for pathsalas and for middle class vernacular 
schools. To effect this the stipend of the normal class should be 
made tenable for at least two years.” Again, “ the normal class at tho 
close of the year sent out 12 gurus. Of these, two only will join tlie 

J athsalas, for which they were trained. I have now no means in my 
nnds to proVido for the rest.” The Deputy Inspector speaks very 
favourably of tho head-master. . 

Schools under Missionary bodies. — From the mission reports of theso 
schools I mako the following extracts : — • 

Tho Revd, R. E. Neighbor writes 

“The number of these schools in Nowgong has increased from eight 
to eleven, number of pupils has increased from 193 to 265 now in the 
rolls. The number oi students on the rolls of the hill tribe normal 
school is 50, of whom 24 are now being trained for pundits. Of tho 
good conduct and studious disposition of these boys, I am happy in being 
able to speak in terms of approval. 

Mis. A. K. Scott who, since the death of her husband, the Revd. 
E. P. Scott, has had the oversight of this work, and to whose care and 
zeal the improvement of the schools has been so largely due, resigned in 
November last this important and laborious charge, since when it has 
devolved ,on me.” 
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Assam Division — Nowgong District . 

Return of Schools in the Distrkt of Howgong — ( Central ylwam.) 
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SIBSAGAlt DISTRICT. 

Sibsagar Zilla School. 


NVMBII or PVFII.H. r 

* 

1870-71. 

1871*72. 

1870*71. 

t ■ • 

1871-72. 

129 

134 

Ki. A. F. 
f 1,149 7 0 
• 1-| 

B«. A. P. 

1,333 13 0 


120 are Hindus, 12 Mussulmans, and 2 of other denominations. 

The school-house was burnt on February 1st, 1872, and the 
achool is now hold in'tho Badar vernacular school building in the early 
morning. 

At the Entrance* Examination the snbjects in which the two* 
candidates failed were Sanskrit, history, and geography ; while they 
passed in English and mathematics-- 1 the two difficult subjects. The 
Secretary believes both would have passed, but that one lost his father 
a few days before, whilo the other wus ill of fever during the examina- 
tion. 

. Captain Maitland, the Secretary, writes that the head-master 
deserves every praise. 

Sibsagar Training School.-— The Deputy Inspector reports that 
the numbor on the rolis on March was 13. He thinks the class 
has made fair progress, but ho is doubtful if it should any longer be 
continued. “ The primary object of the trlass is to train gurus for path- 
salas. I havo teachers for all pathsalas, and the pupil-teachers who have 
just gone out of the normal class, camo to me for employment, which I 
cannot promise. Thus, yoar after year, I shall have gurus without patli- 
salas, ns no new pathsalas cau tye opened. 1 consider it useless to keep 
a normal class* at a monthly cost to Government of Rs. 109, when 
Government does uot want any more'pathsalas.* <• 


* PiUimIm hrre Vince boon Mnctionod. 
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Assam Division — Sibtagnr District. 

Return of Schools in the Distr&t of Sihsagar — ( Upper Assam.) 
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LUCK1MPTTB; DISTRICT. 
Dibrugar Zilla School. 


Number or Pupikj. 

£ 

^ Fees and Fines. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. , 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 



Bb. A. P. 

Ha. A. P. 

99 c 

77 * 

' 1.9U 7 0 

1,004 0 0 


Of the 77 pupifs, 68 aro Hindus and 9 Mussulmans, 

The decrease; in the number of pupils is said to have been caused 
chiofly by the absence of the 42nd Regiment A.L.I. on service, and the 
consequent withdtawiti of* several sepoys and sepoys’ children. * 

The success of this school at the Entrance Examination reflects 
great credit upon its head-master. The subordinate teachers are 
spoken of as unsatisfactory. The Secretary, writing of the third and 
lower masters, says : — “ Tho school has been very unfortunate in its 
under-masters, who aro as iueflicient as possible.” 
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Assam Division— Luckimpur District. 
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DISTRICT KHASI AND JYNTEAH HILLS. 

From the Report of 0. B. Clarke, Esq., M.A., Inspector of Schools, 

1. The boundaries of this educational district are identical with 

those of the administrative district of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Shillong. • |t 

2. The dircotion of the education in this district has been for 

many years past entrusted to tfre Welsh' Mission, subject to the inspec- 
tions of the Government officers. * , 

3. Tho Government support to education in the district may be 
summarized very shortly and very approximately as under : — 

* 1 c 1 Be. Annually. 

Nongsowlia school which serves bQth as"! 

normal and as district zilla school J 
Normal schopl scholarships ... , r 
Other scholarships 

Grant-ii\-aid«fondl the other 55 schools 
Deputy Inspector of Schools’ salary ... 

Travelling expenses of inspecting officers 


... 3,240 

... 960 
... 1,080 
... 3,720 
... 900 
... 700 


Total Rs. ...10,600 


4. The mission on their part maintain four married clergymen in 
the hills, and supply the wliolo of the local endowment funds Its. 4,135- 
10-1; they also have supplied the school buildings, and board a large 
number ot‘ tho pupils *at Nongsowlia. To the mission is solely due the 
reduction of tho .Khasi language to characters, and the printing of 
books which have inado education possible. 

5. The next tablo (No. I.> is drawn up in accordance with para- 
graph 4 of letter No. 1222 of tho Government of Bengal dated 8th 
April 187*/. 
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Atvxm Div'uion — Khati and Jynteah Ilillt. 


Tabmb I. . 
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6. In this table I have classified all the schools in accordance with 

my notes on my tour of inspection in November and December last : 
this classification will be found not to agree with preceding annual re- 
ports, for the following feasons principally : — • 

(a.) — The schools of Shaila, Jowai, and Sobbar are alone classed as 
middle schools, and all the remaiifihg (except Nongsowlia) 48 as “pri- 
mary.” As some two-thirds of these schools teach the first elements of 
English, they were formerly classed as middle English (on the aboli- 
tion of the old classification lower Erfglish), but they are primary 
schools of the very lowest class, and could only fairly l>e brought into 
comparison with4he night schools qf Bengal. Proper. 

( b .) — The Nongsowlia schools were formerly classed as a normal 
school simply. In t table I. above it is artificially separated into two 
parts : the first two classes are considered as forming the normal 
school (which they do very nearly practically, and hold the larger pro- 
portion of the normal school scholarships), and the head and second 
masters are charged agfiinst the normal school : the remainder of the 
school from the third class downwards is supposed to constitute that 
school which appears in the table as a Government middle class 
school. 

(c.) — In the Klmsi Hills many of the village schools are mixed 
schools, i.e. y a considerable percentage of girls attend. In other cases 
a young married couple (both from the Nongsowlia schools) are sent 
out ns teachers in a remote village, and the “accounts” for the two 
schools cannot be separated. Hence, in table I., several separate girls’ 
schools have been enthral united with the boys' as mixed schools, and 
arc classified' among the primary schools, i.e. } boys’ schools : thus the 
table I. shows far too low a number 1 of girls attending school, and 
also a smaller total number of schools than was show'll under the old 
form of report. 

7. In the preceding year the average daily gross attendance 
was 753, and the number of scholars on 31st March 1871 >vns 1,100: 
tliQ year under report shows therefore a small increase. I may add 
hero n\y general expression of opinion that education is steadily but 
slowly gaining ground in the district. 

7.* Classifying the 60 teachers by race and creod, there are— ■ 

Welsh ... Christians 

Klinsis ... Ditto 

. Ditto ... Heathens 


2 



69 


8. Classifying the scholars by race, there are— 
(<t.) 898 Klinsis in 37 schools. 

(/>.) 185 Jynteahs in 14 schools. 
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(c.) 87 Garos in 4 tu'hqfd* (those are the extreme llambrai 

schools, where tlieto arc Garo villages belonging 
tit Klmsi 8imi.) 

(tf.)» .‘ID Nagas in 1 school, Mawpud, west of Sliaily. 

(<».) 13 Mikors in 1 school in Hast Jynteah. 

There are moreover eight stwy Hindus in the Nurtiiing school, 
three Hindus in the Simila* school, and one M^hamnWan iu the Nong- 
sowlia school. • • • 

9. It will be at once seen from these figures that the district is 
quite exceptional, and in educational matters it has been exceptionally 
treated. The schoolmaster sent *>ut. to a village gpes primarily as a 
missionary, and practically In theivhasi Hills education has followed 
Christianity ; and a school can liardlv stand long unless the people 
have been induced to abandon their native superstitions. Whore a school 
js formed of heathens, when the first boy falls sick, the soothsayer is 
consulted, and the eggs invariably show that the cause of the sickness 
lies in the school books, and the school at once 4)rcaks up. The time 
may hereafter arrive when Government may carry out a system of 
education in this district # on tho absolutely liberal principles accepted 
in old Bengal : but for many years to come it will be only through 
the missionaries that these 8cmi-eivih # zed t races can bo readied. 

9. * I subjoin the table of social position lor the schools at 
Nongsowlia. No tables for the other sclwds have* been received; they 
could not h© compiled in these hills, unless the Deputy Inspector 
till veiled round to each school ; and moreover, as stated below, tho 
Deputy Ins|>eetor died just after tho eloijp of tho hist official year. 

[Since drawing tho present report, l have receive*! by the kind- 
ness of the llevd. T. Jones a statistical account of tho social 
position of* scholars in the Khasi schools, which is also appended.] 

10. The Nongsowlia school is the educational central sun of tho 
district. The first class of the pupil-toadiers are taught essrly in tho 
morning by the bead-master, tho Kovd. T. Jones : at eleven tho 
general school assembles, and* the pupil-teachers arc?# employed in 
teaching the lower classes under •tho superintendence of tho head- 
master. In the year under report wen© sent out into tho villages 
nine teachers* from this class, and tiny are the first teachers sent out 
who had fairly completed tho nosmal school course. Tiny are doubt- 
less very superior to the former village? teachers, but it is too early to 
form any opinion of what they arc likely to effect. 

11. As regards the 'educational standard of the Nongsowlia 
school, I consider it in English ncarU' up to the standard of a /ilia 
school : |)crhaps those boys who livi? almost entirely in the missionary 
settlement, are superior to Bengali zilla schwllpyu in understanding 
colloquial English. In other subjects they arc considerably l>elow 
the zitya school standard, especially in jnathematics. This is not 
owing to any want of pains in tuiiion. I think it certain that the 
Khasis are not equal to \lie Bengalis in quickness iu arithmetic and 
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geometry. The pupil-teachers themselves told me- that though they 
had with much labor toiled* through one or two hooks of Euclia, 
only two or three among them could get any hold of the subject. 

12. The primary ^schools are all much of the same class : a few 
boys (and girls) can read and understand the Khasi New Testament, can 
read and explain a very elementary ©nglish reader, and can write a useful 
letter. They have hardly anywhere learnt sufficient arithmetic to be 
of any practical use to them,' as> till last -year, there were no village 
masters in these schools who could teach *any thing. 

13. In tho three schools classed as middle English, the boys 
in tho first cla.*s were reading Ehglish history, and understood the 
meaning very fairly. 

14. In judging tho progress of education in these hills, it must 
be recollected that the schools arc mass schools, and that tho great 
mass of tho scholar attend entirely for tlra lovo (or the novelty) 
of learning in itself: they have not in general in tho villages any 
hope or expectation of getting any advantage, pecuniary or otherwise, 
thereout. It •often happens therefore that tho pupils get soon tired and 
leave school, unless they have a definite object, viz., to learn to read tho 
Now Testament for themselves. The Government educational officers 
have always pressed that letter- writing and simple arithmetic should bo 

I mshod in tho schools, but as yet the general progress is not great. 

[t is indeed impossible to put .any strong pressure on tho Khasi scholars 
all at once : they have their day’s work to do, and can only spare an 
hour or two at sunriso to attend school : lengthened attendance and 
regular attendance ar<3 alike repugnant to semi-civilized nature ; and in 
very many places tho efforts of the missionaries have to be confined to 
keeping tho school open, without venturing on much discipline. 

15. I may hero contra mention some of the gratifying features of 
the village schools. They are often attended by adults. At Nurtiung the 
village headman (who is indeed tho chief of all tho Jynteah head- 
men, and is about 40 years of age) has learnt in the last two years to 
read and write 1 : ho can now often save a journey to Shillong by a letter. 
The peonlo both at Jowai and 'Nurtiung have come forward with * 
considerable sums of money (for them) for building chapels and school- 
houses : doubtless tho energetic (influence with them «is religion and not 
mere zeal for education, but the Khasi Deputy Inspector, U Luh, always 
consistently maintained that “ in the hills these two are one.” A Mikor 
boy travelled 100 miles from his own home to read in the Jowai 
school, and* in one year he mastered Khasi — quite a foreign language to 
him — made excellent progress m English, and reachec the top of the 
school in every subject He was awarded a special scholarship by the 
Diroetor'of Public Instruction, as his ambition is, when he has suffi- 
ciently trained himself, to go back and instruct his own tribo. The 
Ilovd. Jermau Jones, the* missionary in charge of the Jvnfoah Hills 
mission, has formed a very favorable opinion both of the character and 
of the abilities of the Miker tribe. 
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16. As the Khasi s abhor mnjringe of female infanta, the education 
of the women in these bills is comparatively in a more advanced state 
than in Bengal. At Nongsowlia the girls can read and understand an 
English story, and are not married until 17 or 48 years of age. 

17. When the English came into the Khasi Hills fortv-tivo years 

ago, wages were rarely so much a a two annas |>er diem, often only ono 
anna; and the necessaries* of life were little .clituqfor than at present. 
So entire a change in ono generation from poverty to comparative afflu- 
ence has been a severe trial* in many respects on a semi-civilized race 
like the Kliasis ; their wants have not increased pari passu : their standard 
of comfort is completely attained 'frith the exjieiiditurp of but a fraction 
of their income. This is eihinently the case at Sliaila and the rich 
orange villages. Sometimes a iSiim, who owns a lime-quarry, accumu- 
lates thousands of rupees in his house till he lives fli terror. Tho people 
generally may break thousands of eggs, and allow themselves hill-liquor 
without stint unfortunately, and yet keep many holidays and never 
walk with a full load. • ' • 

18. Great benefits as tho English Government law thus brought 

materially on the people, HUlo has la-on done to elevate them morally, 
intellectually, and socially, except tho educational support given to tho 
Welsh Mission. But the people have wjxed fat and ask of education, 
what advantage is in it ? It is tho opinion of the Itcvd. T. Jones 
(than whoso opinion none is entitled to greater weight) that besides our 
religion and our “education there is something more wanted in these hills 
in tho vfcry peculiar jmsition in which tho Kliasis are placed. [Referring, 
I believe, to model farms.] # . • 

This too was the opinion of tho Deputy Inspector, IJ Lull : he held 
that if nothing else could lie attompti-d than what is now being done for 
the Khasi nation, the Khasi woulu descend into Bengalis 'rather than 
rise into Europeans. When some nupil-teacher of tho Nongsowlia 
school addressed another* as “ Cabri, 0 Lull’s indignation*quitu over- 
powered him. # 

19. Another consequence? of the material prosperity of tho Kliasis 
is a great increase an the cost of frill educational efforts for the district. 
Teachers of very low acquirements sre with difficulty obtained at 
Rs. 25 per month, and Government scholarships of Its. 4 per month, 
which are magnificent prizes to a Bengali boy, are quite insignificant to 
a Khasi, and the mission have in fact to improve these indirectly in 
order to make them wofth holding. 

20. T^ie Khasis exhibit natural tnsfe both for music and drawing : 
they can be itaught to sing very fairly in tune, and also to sing to somo 
extent in parts; but it is very difficult to make them appreciate tone. 
It would be worth while to get two or three boyj to the Calcutta School 
of Art, but there are many difficulties : among others no Kbasi boy will 
consep* to visit the plains except during tlie fine colder months : and no 
ordinary school of art scholarship would support a Khasi lad in Calcutta. 

21. The present district report I have had to draw up entirely from 
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my own notes, w» the Kliasi Deputy inspector, U Luh, died of cholera 
(or some very similar compliant) just about the end of the financial 
year. Ho was a trustworthy servant of Government, lie was greatly in 
honor among his own people, and he was a Christian man. <■ 

, Table II. 

. Race and Creed of Pupils. 
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GARO HILLS. 

From the Report C. A . Martin, E*q, y LL U Ofy. Impector of School*. 

The Revd. J. Stoddard, owing to protracted illness, has written 
no report regarding the state of the "Garo schools under his care : 
lie has merely sent in the statistical return, which only reached me a 
few days age, and in consequence of this delaj' these schools have not 
been entered in tablq II. which is suppose^ to give* all thu schools in 
the division. • # . 

From the return I find* that there are 13 Garo schools, with 239 
pupils this year, against *14 schools last year, with 201 pupils. Allot* 
these 239 boys arc learning Bengali (though they themselves are 
Garos), and 221 learn the Garo language ; the other I# belong to one 
school, in which it appearstno language but Bengali i* taught. 

Of the 13 schools, one is a normal school, with 25 students on 
the rolls at the end of the Venr. 

* As regards the social position of the students Mr. Stoddard writes : 
“The social position of most, if not all, the pnri'iits of the Garo pupils 
would come under the head of 44 agriculture 9 — in table of 44 lower 
•lasses” — “ the masses.” • 
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COLLEGE REPORTS. 

Presidency Colled e — ( Founded 1855). 

From the Report of the Principal, Mr. J m Sittrl if. A* 
General Department. — The number of students on the rolls oil 
31st March during the last four years is shown in the following table: — 
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This shows an increase in the strength of all classes except the third 
year class, and coving to the limited aeT a oniinod:itioii at my disposal it has 
been found necessary to close the first, second, and fourth year classes 
against further admissions. The reduction of the Krislmaghur and 
Bcrhanipur Colleges to the status of institutions teaching only up to tho 
standard of the First Examination in Art??, will cause; an increase in tho 
number oj* applicants for admission to the fourth year class next session, 
ami the tpicstion of dividing it into sections will have to be considered. 
The transfer of the engineering classes n> tilt; old *11 arc School building 
will place additional class rooms ut my disposal for the gftneral classo ; 
* but the Ofetrcmc inconvenience to professors of locating tho third and 
fourth year classes in different buildings, will interfere with my utilizing 
to its full extent the acconyuodution vacated by the enginecrijig chesses. 
There will probably be fewer students next session in the second year 
class, as tho uncertainty as to the futflre position of some of tho 
mofussil colleges lias dyubtlcss addc<| to the number of applicants for 
admission to this college. If therefore a division of tho fourth year 
class into two. sections can be carried ouf next year, tliat will meet the 
present most urgefit wsyit of the college. Two vears hence I hope to 
see all the classes removed to a new college building capable mef accom- 
modating in tho best possible manner the largest number of students 
ever likely toeeek admission* 

A classification of the students according to the social position of 
parents and guardians gives the folloyiflg result : — 

• v 

Belonging to the upper class of society • ••• • 21 

Ditto middle class of society ... 421 

* * 

112 


5 & - 


Total 


• • • 
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The result of this classification agrees generally with the results of 
the classifications of previous years. 

The receipts from fees during the year amounted to Bs. 50,528, 
against Bs. 48,732 in 1870-71 and Bs. 43,992 in 1869-70. The steady 
increase in the fee receipts must be considered satisfactory, but, as 1 
remarked last year, I cannot look*forward to a further increase without 
entailing on the ’college additional expenditure by the formation of 
parallel classes. The entire expenditure for the year was Bs. 1,1 1,428-1 1, 
against lts. 1,11,107-9-10 in the previous year, and the amount 
contributed by Government was Bs. 60,900-11, against Bs. 62,375-9-10 
in 1870-71. Hqpce the monthly cost to Gpvernment of each Btudent 
has decreased from Rs. 13-10-3 in 1870^71 to Bs. 12-11-6 during the 
year under review. Taking credit, however, for the surplus fees of the law 
department and the'Hindu School, which amounted to Bs. 16,360-2-6 
and Bs. 2,907-7-4 respectively, the net actual cost of the general depart- 
ment to Government was Bs. 41,633-1-2, and the annual cost of each 
Student was a little Ifcss than Bs. 105. These figures show that finan- 
cially the college maintains a strong position. Indeed, I hardly expect 
that the financial result of the current year 'will be as favorable. 

Tho annual examination of the first year students was held in 
November. The result showed that two students who held junior scho- 
larships had failed to make satisfactory progress in their studies, and 
they were deprived of their scholarships. Tho stipends of three others 
were temporarily suspended. The result of tho examination of the rest 
of the class was a fi\ir average one, and calls for no special remark. 
From tho second year class 13,3 students, went up to the First Examina- 
tion iu Arts, .of jvhom 7 were absent from the examination, and 58 were 
passed, 1 3 being placed in tho first division, 32 in the second, and 13 
in tho third. Of the plucked candidates, 56 failed in English, 44 in the 
second language, 26 in history, 33 in mathematics, and 49 in logic and 
philosophy. The result of L the examination was not so good as I 
expected, but it is abovo the , average of the whole examination, Upon 
the Jesuit of this examination six senioi* scholarships of the first grade, 
five of the second grado, and five of the third grade were awarded to 
students of tho college. 

The Duff scholarships fov proficiency in languages and mathe- 
matics were awarded to Surendra Nath Sarkar and Prasanna Kumar 
Lahuri of this college. 

The medal given by His Highness the .Maharajah Scindiah to the 
best student at the First Arts Examination, was gained by Tara Prasanna 
Sen. t 

The professors reported favorably of the progress of the third year 
students* and no formal examination was held at the end of the session. 

For the B.A. Examination 79 students were sent up, of whom 3 
were absent; 9 were passed in the first class, 13 in the second, .and 14 in 
the third, Of the 40 candidates who failed, 19 failed in English, 28 in the 
second language, 9 in history, 24 in matheinatics, 23 in philosophy, and 
10 in the optional subjects. Upon the result of this examination the 
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Presidency College , Mr. J. Sutcliffe, M.A. 

following students were elected fotfndatiqp scholars, and they are read- 
ing for honors in the subjects mentioned opposite their names : — 

1. Baba Krishna Sen ... Physical scienoe. 

2. Vehari Lai Banerji ... ... Mathematics. 

3. Sasi Bhusun’Dutt •.« Philosophy. 

4. Manamath Comar «Basu ... v . Mathematics. 

5.. Bepin Veliary Das .. • ... English. 

6. Tarapada Ghosal • ... ... Ditto. 

7. Kherode Chundra Roy Chowdhuri ... History. 

Tlie Laha scholarship in phVfical science was .awarded to Sarat 
Kumar Ghosal, who is taking up this branch for tho degree of M.A. 

The Isnn and Viziaftagrain scholarships wero awarded to Rajani 
Nath Roy, a graduate of this college, and the examination for the Prem 
Chand Studentship resulted in the election of Knrtic Chandra Mitra, 
M.A., also of this college, who took up English, Sanskrit., history, 
political economy, and philosophy. . • • 

All the University scholarships of the year, which are open to free 
competition, have again been gained by the students of this college. 

There wero 16 candidates for Honors in Arts, and 11 wero suc- 
cessful. The following statement show; tho class attained, aud the 
subjects taken up : — 
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Law Department. — The pnmbcfr of students on the rolls of this 
department on 31st March during the last four years is shown in the 
following table : — , 



c 1800. ( 

1870. 

. 1871. 

1872. 

* 

8rd Tear Class 

< 62 

* 03 

04 

08 

2nd ditto ditto ... 

117 

102 

117 


1st ditto ditto 

104 

. 116 


84 

2nd ditto Pleadorship 

20 

28 

86 

61 

1st ditto ditto 

84 

88 

64 

37 

Totd 

207 

■H 

310 

270 


This tnblo again shows a decrease in the number of students. 
The non-formation of a second year class accounts partly for the de- 
crease ; but I am of opinion that there will £e a gradual decline in 
the strength of the daises .for some years more. No second year class 
could be forn\od this year, as owing to the change in the University 
regulations a first year class was not formed in 1871. The pleader- 
ship classes will probably maintain their present strength for some 
timo longer, but a reduction in the numbers attending the B.L. 
classes must bo expected — partly in consequence of tbo now regulation 
which restricts attendance on the second and third year lectures to 
those who havo taken thoir *B.A. degree, but mainly owing to tho 
business of the courts being insufficient to provido a livelihood for 
those who have already been enrolled as pleaders. 

A classification of the students on tho rolls of this department 
gives the following result — 

Belonging to upper class ■ ... 9 

Ditto middle „ " ... 261 

Total ... 270 

• Tho foes collected during the year amounted to Rs. 29,764, 
and the expenditure 1ms been Ks. 13,403, showing a surplus of income 
over expenditure of Rs. 16,360. This surplus is larger by Rs. 
4,440-13-2 than that for the previous year, but this arises mainly from 
the employment during last session of an officiating professor of 
law on a _ lower salary than that drawn by Mr. Ingram, who was 
absent during the whole session. » 

The college sent up 75 candidates for the degree of B.L., of whom 
only 15' passed in the second divisiop, and 18 obtained marks (nullifying 
for a license in law. The latter can no longer transform themselves 
into B.L.’s by paying an additional fee of Rs. 30, and they will pro: 
bably go up again to the next examination for the degree. 

There were 36 candidates for the license in law, of wh6ih only 
9 passed. 

The falling off in the number of passed law candidates is probably 
due to, the exercise of increased strictness on the part of the examiners. 
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Presidency College , itr. Sutcliffe, M.A • 

CnnL ^ Ekoineerikq Department.— S£ho following tablo givos tho 
number o i students on the rolls on 31st March during tho last tour 
years : — 
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• This shows an increase in tho strength of tho first and socond year 
classes, and it is highly probable that, when tho now session opens in 
June, there will bo a larger number* of applicants for admission than 
in any former year. Tho difficulty of finding accommodation in tho 
present college building for such largo engineering classes has been 
met by placing at my disposal tho olef Ilaro School building after 
undergoing the necessary alterations and repairs. It will bo conve- 
nient to tho professors if tho three classes can bo accommodated in this 
bdilding,* as otherwise they will be under the necessity of walking from 
one class room to another exposed to # the wcatlier. Unless, however, 
there is a very largo first year class, tho old school byildjng will afford 
accommodation for all the classes. M 

On 1st November last a special •class was opened for candidates, 
who were desirous of qualifying to pass tho engineering and surveying 
tests prescribed by Govcriftnent for tho examination of candidates for 
the Subordinate Executive Service, whiclfc was to be bold in February. 
This class at one time containcd*29 students, but consisting as it did 
mainly of men who fcould only oBtain short leave of absence from tho 
duties of offieps they held, tho attend anco#was in few cases continuous 
from the beginning of November to dho end of January, when the 
session for field-work 'closed. JScvcrthclcss the class made fair pro- 
gress in its appointed work, and tho Lieuienant-GovernoF has been 
pleased to express his approval of the manner in which the officers of 
the college carried out nis fnstructions. A similar 'class will be opened 
at the beginning of the new session in #Junc, and tho entire course of 
study prescribed, in tho orders, datad 20th September 1371, for tho 
special examination, will be completed by the end of January 

The fees collected during the year amount to Rs. 8,808, against 
Its. 6,tyi5-8 of last year, and the expen*Hture has been Rs. 30,410, against 
Rs. 30,442-2-4 in the previous year. The fees collected include Its. 9,500 
realized from the students vftio formed the special class for instruction in 
the tests prescribed for the Subordinate Executive Service. The annual 
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examination of the first and, second year classes commenced on 8th 
May, and tho results are given below : — 

In the first year ctyss thero were 60 students of whom two were 
out-students, i.e., students who had been admitted without having pre- 
viously passed the University Examination ; of these 3 left the college 
a few days before the examination, and 6 were absent. The remaining 
51 were examined and 25 were promoted to the second year class, 25 
failed, and to one student a sub-overseer’s certificate was awarded. Of 
the students who failed 1 2 rejoined the first year class. 

The second year class contained 27 students, including one out- 
student ; of these 1 1 were found fit for prflmotion to the third year 
class, to 2 students overseers’ certificates were awarded, and to 2 others 
sub-overseers’ certificates; whilst of the remainder 11 failed and 1 
was absent. Of thosQ who failed, 6 rejoined the second year class at the 
opening of the new session. Upon the result ot the examination of the 
second year class, t tliot»following students were elected Forbes scholars:— 
Kriti Chandra Cfiaudnari. | Prasanna Kumar Pal. 0 
The third year class contained 10 students, of whom 5 were out- 
students, and therefore inadmissible to tho University Examination for 
tho license in civil engineering. Tho latter were, however, examined 
by tho University examiners iu tho same papers as tho other students 
who were candidates for tho license. Tho examination took place in 
Juno, with tho following result : — “ One absented himself and 4 others 
withdrew after presenting themselves for two or three days to obtain t,bo 
license, and 6, who failed to qualify for the license, received cer- 
tificates of sub-engineers, whilst ono failed altogether. The 5 out- 
students ( Etfropcans and Eurasians) passed the examination, and 
received certificates of assistant sngineers in lieu of tho license, to 
which they would have been entitled had they passed tho University 
Entrance , Examination before they entered upon their engineering 
studies.” 

Scholarships of Rs. 50 a month were awarded to tho 2 licentiates, 
and they aro attached to offices in tho Presidency., division for the pur- 
pose of receiving practical training in their profession. 

The department has turned out during the year — 

7 Assistant Engineers, - 
"** 6 Sub-Engineers, 

2 Overseers, 

• • 3 Sub-Overseers, 

and to these should be added two sub-overseers, who were former 
students of the college, and passed the Department Public Works 
examination in February 1872. 

The following is Mr. Scott’s report on the field-work of the second 
and third year classes : — * . , 

“ The work commenced on the 2nd November 1871, and continued 
till tho 10th February 1872. TJio district surveyed extended from 
Jittagliar Railway Station on the south, to the northern boundary of 
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the Government brick-fields near Jskaporo station, and is bounded on 
the east by the Eastern Bengal Railway, and on the west by the river 
Hooglily. The whole of the cantonments and the Barruckjmr Park 
were therefore included in the survey. A special plan of the Park on a 
larger scale was also undertaken bv some of the students;, as when I 
applied to His Excellency Lord* Mayo lor* permission to survey the 
Park, he reouested me to send a copy of the \\prk to* him. A portion of 
the eastern boundary of the cantonments, also on a larger scale, w r as 
done for Colonel Davies, tlifi Executive Engineer of the Division, and 
the following is an extract from his letter acknowledging the receipt of a 
copy of the work : — # • m 

i I have compared it with the plans in my office, and it appears very 
correct, and gives much rfloro detail than any plan of ours/ ( 

4< Each student of the second year's class made by himself a section 
about one and a half-miles long, and in addition each party made tho 
necessary plans and sections for conveying the water of some tank to some 
4 >oiiit on a higher level than the tank showing thoMiffcrent points where 
the water would require to be lifted by baling. The thml year students 
laid out a lino of road, and made all the necessary plans, sections, and 
cross sections, as well as tho calculations for laying out tho curves upon it. 
The country is so very close about Bar^ackpur that it was a matter 
of considerable difficulty to lay out a lino without cutting portions of tho 
jungle. This necessitated sharper and more frequent curves, and thus gave 
the students greater practice in laying them out. 

• “ While in camp, the students of the third year's class visited tho 

Calcutta water-works at Pultah, and aRcr their ^return to college they 
visited tho drainage works, and also the Eastern Bengal Railway Company's 
works at Kanchraparah. 1 always^ find tho students derive great advan- 
tage from these excursions. It is ini«*h more easy afterwards to explain 
to them anything of practical engineering, more .especially anything 
connected with inachinerjf ; they themselves take a great interest in them, 
pay their travelling expenses without g murmur, and no student ever 
absents himself on those occasions. It is to be regret IccV that moce time 
is not available for Miis purpose, lfkit every day is so fully occupied that 
it is only by an interchange of hour* between myself and Mr. Grant 
on two or three -{Saturdays that even tho present excursions can bo 
managed. * • 

“ Previous to my departure to England last year, I ha<fput in hand a 
copy of the Government powder factory at Ishapore, which had beendono 
by the students at the request of Colonel Voylc, It. A., Agent for tho 
manufacture of powder. The following is an extract from a letter 
received from hjm since my return 4o India upon tho subject:— 

‘ I* think the plan does them great credit, as jar as I ama judge. 1 
think it is very well and accurately surveyed/ 

This as well as Colonel Davies's letter will show that tho work of the 
students, though undertaken primarily for purposes of instruction, is 
sometimes made use of # and appreciated by officers of Government 
qualified to judge of its merits, it has always been my endeavour thus 
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to utilize tho work of tbo students, and I have found it productive of 
the most beneficial results. I ahvays entrust this description of work to 
those students who have worked steadiest and given me most satisfac- 
tion at the regular class work ; and a wholesome spirit of emulation is 
created amongst them, and the party work progresses much more satis- 
factorily when it is known [hat I hard been applied io for the execution of 
any of those extra works. V 

The field-work of the first yo&r’s class was supervised by Mr. Dow- 
ring, and the following is his report • 

“ Field-work commenced with this class on 2nd November 1871, 
and was continued £ill February 3rd 1^872 ; the class working in tho field 
for four days in each week. c 

“ As during the months of November, December, and January I 
had under my charge' a class organized by order of His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for instruction in elementary engineering 
and surveying, the assistance of Mr. Jewett, a former pupil of tho 
Civil Engineering Department, Presidency College, was granted to aid me 
in teaching ambsupervising the first year’s class, as the combined classes, 
consisting of some one hundred and live individuals, could not have had 
sufficient attention paid them by one person. 

“ In the first, year's class there were 75 students, 6 of whom were 
Christians, and the remaining 01) Hindus : one of the latter died during 
the month of November, leaving a total of 74 at the termination of the 
season. 

“ Having instruments for only fourteen parties, I divided tho class 
accordingly ; 9 parties consisted eych of 5 students, ami in each of the other 
parties there were 6 students. I should have preferred parties consisting 
of only four members, as a greater^ number gives the idlers an oppor- 
tunity for neglecting their work, c 

“ For the first four days the class was occupied in learning the 
mode of using the prismatic compass, in practising the ranging out 
and chaining of straight lines, and in making surveys of small portions of 
the Calcutta Afauhm, one of which surveys I caused each student to 
plot in order that he might clearly comprehend-the necessity for, and 
the reason of, tho* various operations performed iu tho field. 

“ Tho following surveys were then made : — 

j 

“ 1. A survey of the external boundary of Fort William. 

“ 2. A survey of tho entire Calcutta l^Iaidan, extending from 
Esplanade Row, Government House, and the New High Court on the 
north, to Tolly’s Nullah ami the Circular Road on the sputh, and from 
the Hooghly on the west to Chowringhee Road on the c^st. , 

“ 3. A survey of Coolio Bazar or Hastings, showing the roads, lanes, 
and tho principal pucka buildings. 

“ 4. A dotailcd survey of tho interior of the Eden Gardens.. 

“These surveys occupied the class up to Saturday, December 23rd. 

“On tho 3rd of January 1872, the class commenced levelling, 
when I became satisfied that each student could adjust his level and 
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read his staff with tolerable accuracy and despatch. I caused the follow- 
ing sections to be executed : — * 

“1. A series of levels over the station pegs round Fort William 
carefully chocked and reduced to a common dhtuin, thus making each 
party a check upon the other. 

“ 2. .A longitudinal section* Trom Esplanado. Row to Tolly's 
Nullah — a distance of about two miles. • 

3. The class pegged ^ut the dbutre line of a supposed intended 
road 6,000 feet in length, connecting Harrington Street on the eastern 
side of the Maidan, with Clyde How on the western side, and completed 
all the levelling necessary prior to\Jio construction of •such a road.” 

The following is the Amort of the llead-Mastcr of tho Hindu 
School : — * 

Hindu School.*— O n tho 31st March the nninhor of boys on the 
rolls was 419, against 416 on tho same date of tlfo previous year. Tho 
average number of boys on tho rolls was 413, and tho averago daily 
attendance 360. There was a falling off in *thc huiftbcr of admissions 
into the last four classes of the school. It is believed that theso classes, 
especially the ninth, will hardly agaiirohtain the full complement of boys 
which they had in former years. I ought, however, to observe that ior 
want of sufficient accommodation seven classes are crowded in a hall, where 
in the old days of the Hindu College only four classes wero taught.. 

In the subjoined tables will bo found* (1 ) a classification of tho boys 
according to their respective castes ; and (2) tho social position of their 
parents or guardians 

Brahmins ... .... * ... • ... 102 

Khctryas ... ... ... .... 8 

Baylyas ... ... % ... ... , 10 

Kayasthas ... ... • ... ... 175 

Novasacks ... ... ... . ... 48 

Bankers ... * ... *... ... * 63 

Others ... ... «... ... 13 


Upper classes of society 
Middle ditto * ditto . 


Total 


The fees and fines collected during the year amounted to Rs. 22,493, 
and the expenditure was Rs. 19,783-8*8, leaving a surplus of Rs. 2,709-7-4. 

Out* of a class of 49 boys, 43 were permitted ty go up to the Entrance 
Examination. The rule followed in the selection oi candidates for the 
Entrance E xa mination was to nominate who in the test examination 
had passed successfully in any two of the four subjects of study. Four 

e* foa warn VHPAVDll^Jwl Kv ftlplrnnaa (Vrttn AnnsaiHti rm •• A 


of the selected candidates wire prevented by sickness from appearing at 
the examination. Of the remaining 39 boys, 29 were passed, 16 being 
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placed in the first division, 10 iju secohd, and 3 in third. Of the 10 un- 
successful candidates, 4 failed in English, 5 in Sanskrit, 7 in history and 
geography, and 2 in mathematics. Sixteen junior scholarships were 
awarded to the school, namely, 3 first grade, 6 second grade, ana 7 third 
grade scholarships. c , , 

1 ought to record here the liberality of Bnbu Soshe Bhnsan Dutta in 
presenting to the school {en copies of “ Stray .Leaves” for distribution as 
prizes among the meritorious boys. ' 

u The examination of the lower classes was as usual conducted by the 
professors of the Presidency College^ assisted by the head-masters of the 
Hindu and Haro' Schools. The second class "acquitted itself very satis- 
factorily in mathematics. Babu Kedar NatliJBanerji, of 4th class, section 
7, was specially noticed by the examiners for the creditable manner in 
which his boys acquitted themselves. He is a very zealous and pains- 
taking teacher. The examination of the other classes calls for no parti- 
cular remarks.” . r 

The following is the report of the Head-Master of the Hare 
School: — . « 

Harr School. — In January' last the school was removed to the 
now building, and, as expected, there was a rapid accession to tho number 
of tho pupils, so that it lins 'been found necessary to apply for tho 
appointment of two extra masters. On the 31st March 1872 there were 
on tho rolls 523 boys, against 460 on tho same date of the previous 
year, and tho average daily attendance during the year under report was 

A l\C\ ■ I n A /t Oil * 


402, against 396 of the preceding i 

(rear. 


Of the total number of boys tl 

liere were-— 


Minor scholars 

• • « 

5 

Vernacular stipend-holders 

• • • 

12 

Free students 

• •• 

9 

Pay u ditto 

• • • | 

497 

/ * 

4 Total 

... “523 

Tho boys are thus classified according to the-social position of 

parents or guardians — 



Upper classes 

til 

18 

Middle ditto ... 

• M 

. . . 505 

• 

Total 

... ”523 

Of these there were Hindus 

• •• 

... " ”515 

Muhammadans ..y 

• ee 

5 

Christians 

• • • 

.. 3 

.* 

Total 

... " 5 S 3 



. 


The amount of fees collected during the,year was Rs. 21,317, and the 
total expenditure, including fia 2,411 pud towards the erection of the 
new building, was Rs. 20,630-5-9, leaving a surplus of Rs. 686-10-3. 
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Forty-five boys of the first ^lass were sent up to the Entrance 
Examination, of whom one was ament. • Of the remaining 42, 34 were 
passed, 16 being placed in the 1st division, 11 in the 2nd, and 7 in the 
3rd. The eight unsuccessful students failed mostly in a tho languages. 

All the boys in tho first division obtained junior scholarships, viz. f 
2 first grade, 4 second ‘grade, and U> 'third grade scholarships: 

The junior classes wercexamined by the Principal £nd Professors of 
the College, assisted by the Head-master, and the Head Pundit of tho 
Hindu School. The 4th and particularly tho 5th class did not. acquit them- 
selves well in history and geography. Tho results of tho examinations 
of the other classes do not <jall for iftiy special remarks. 

• * 

SANSKitr* College — ( Founded 1824). 

From the Report of the Principal, Jlabu Prasanna Kumar 
• Sarviulhikari. • 

On the 31st March 1872 there were ^231, pypils on tho rolls, 
against 248 on tho corresponding date of tho preceding year. Of 
those, 23 were in tho College Department, and the remaining 208 in 
the School Department. For tho "College Department the average 
number on tho rolls during tho year under review was 26, and for 
the School Department 216; tho average daily attendance being re- 
spectively 24 and 175. The pupils are by race all Hindus, of different 
castes, but chiefly Urahmun. The llrahnfiin pupils appear to possess 
the greatest aptitude for Sanskrit studies; tho Kayasthas, howovor, 
are in this not much, if at all, behind the lirahinuns. J iy creed too 
all the pupils are Hindus. * • * . 

2. A tabular statement showing the social status* of* the pupils lias 
already been forwarded. A suinmasy of it is subjoined : — . 


Summary. 


-= — “ — - ^ 

Piipilsbolong- 

• ..... . _ . .. 

1 

yupilrtbploTur* 

, Pu pi teflon g. 
ing to lh** 

Total which 


Inff to thi* 
I'nruT 
ClaJM 1 *. 

ing to the 
Middle 

will hi* <‘<|iinl 
to t Im nuJhluT 

• 

('lawcs. 

I jtjner Claurw. 

of !*ui>n« in 
the (oJh-ge. 



• 

• 

• 

• 

• 




• 

College Department 

• 1 

22 

... » 

23 

School ditto ••• • 

a • 

0 

l 

i 

196 

3 

208 

• 

10 • 

218 

3 

231 

• 9 

m 





* ( C m 

3. In the College Department there were, besides tbe Principal, four 
Sanskrit professors and two English, lecturers. In the School De- 
partment there were one Sanskrit assistant professor, eight pundits, 
and six En glish teachers. The teaching staff of the entire institution 
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consists of persons who are Hindus by race, and of the Brahmun caste; 
with the exception of the Principal, one English teacher, and one 
lecturer. The former two arc Kayasthas, and the latter a Subarna- 
banik. All belong to the Hindu creed. • • 

4. Pundit Bharata Chandra Siromani, Professor of Smriti or Hindu 
Law, retired on superannuation pdnsion on the ’1st of January last. 
His place was not filled up, the work of the other professors bein^ 
re-distributed, and provision being thus miyle*for the teaching of Smritu 
This caused no inconvenience, as, sindb the commencement of the 
present academic session, there has- been no honor class in the college. 
The Principal wjs absent on sick leave fqr the first half of the offi- 
cial year. Ho returned to his dutieS on tho- 26th of September last. 
The head-master also was away on sick lea^o for about two and a half 
months. Pundit IVfahesa Chandra Nyayaratna, Professor of Hindu 
Philosophy and Rhetoric, in addition to his owij duties, officiated for the 
Principal, and Babu Siva Chandra Gui, M.A., & B.L., for the head- 
master. During the* Principal’s absence on leave, tho 3rd and 4th yes\f 
college classes 4earnod their English subjects at the Presidency College. 

5. In tho College Department the students pay schooling fees at 
the rate of Rs. 5 a month. The aggregate collections in this department 
during tho year amounted to Ks. 1,580-12. In the School Department 
the holders of vernacular scholarships, whose number was at tho end 
of tho year 17, pay no fee ; tho sons of bond file pundits, to tho number 
of 100, pay at tho rato of one rupee per mensem ; the pupils of the 
beginners’ class pay at the rate of two rupees ; and all other pupils pay 
at tlio rato of three rupees. Tho total amount of fees realized amounted 

• to Its. 4,473-0 r 6. 

6. The Government grant for the institution is Rs. 26,118, of 

which tho amount actually expended during the year was Rs. 23,160-8-3. 
The total outlay ori tho Collego Department wa3 Rs. 1 2,88 l-i5-4, and 
on tho Sohool Department Rs. 16,332-5-5, making a grand total of 
Rs. 29,214-4-9. 

7. Tho wiily endowment attached to the institution is a private 

endowment by jdr. E. B. Cowell, late Principal of the College, of the 
monthly value of Rs. 5, to bo .awarded in the form of a scholarship for 
proficiency in Sanskrit. # 

8. The number of classes and the course of studies that prevailed 
in them arc embodied below 

College Department. 

M.A. Class. 

M.A. Sanskrit subjects of the Calcutta University for 1872. 

Senior and Junior Scholarships. 

4/A Year College Class. 

All the B.A. subjects for 1872. 

Sanskrit, Gr^mjnar and Rhetoric. 
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3rd YcavCollege Class. 

Darsana or Hindu Philosophy 
Smriti or Hindu Law 


Tatvji Kaumudi. 


Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar 
Kavya or Sanskrit Literature 


... Mitnkshara Vyavahara 
, Dliyay -(Daivapraman 
excepted). 

a Dattaka Mimansa. 

... Siddhanta Kauinudi (Case 
and Samasa). 

... Naisadha, Cantos I., IV., 
& XVII. 

Mriehhokatik. 

Kadambari. 

Sanskrit, Bengali, and English Essays and Translations. 

U.A. subjects for January lb?3.* 

2nd Year Cellege Class. 

All the F.A. Subjects for 1871. 

Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar. 

• 1#< Year College Class. 


Darsana or Hindu Philosophy 

Smriti or.Hindu Law 
Alankara or Sanskrit Rhetoric 


Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar * 
Kavya or Sanskrit Literature 


Bliasnprarichheda (with 
few lectures from 
Maktavali). 

Day abhaga, Dattaka Chan- 
drika. 

•Rhetoric, parts from Ka-» 
vyaprakasa* or Sahitya 
Darpaiyt. 

Verb, Casfc, and Samasa. 

Uttaracharita, Sakuntala, 
Mricfihakutik, Vikratn- 
orvasi, and Kadambari, 
Part I. • 


Sanskrit aqd Bengali Essays and Translations. 
F.A. subjects for December 1872. 


Scuooi, Department. 

1st Class. * 

% . All the Entrance subjects*for December 1871. 

Vyakarana or Sanskrit Gyumnar ... Verb, Case, and Samasa. 
Sanskrit Composition. • • * 
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2nd Class. 


Alankara or Sanskrit Rhetoric^ 
Vyakarana or Sanskrit GLrammar 
Kavya or Sanskrit Literature 


... Alankaratna. 

... Mugdbabodh (whole). 

... Kadambari, Part I. ; Sa- 
kuntala, Malatimadhava, 
N aisadhacbarita, Cantos 
. I., II., III., & IV. Meg- 
baduta. 


Entrance English subject^ for December 1872. 


Hiley’s Grammar. 

Collier’s England 

Marshman’s India 

Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic... 

Eaolid ..." ' ■ ... 

Algebra ... ... 

Geography 

Sanskrit and Bengali 


... To the end of the Tndor 
period. 

... First five Chapters. 

... The whole. 

. . . Three Books, with easy de- 
ductions. 

r ... To Greatest Common 
Measure. 

... Tho whole. 

Essays and Translations. 


3rd Class. 


Kavya or Sanskrit Literature 


Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar ^ 

Prose Reader, No. V. 

Poetical Header, No. III. 

Collier’s English History 

Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic. . . ^ 
Euclid 

Madras Geography 
Rachana or Composition 
Anuvad or Translation 


... Sisupalabadha (last half]}, 
Uttaracharita, Veni- 
sanhara, and Ratnavali. 
... Mugdhabadha . (Gender, 
Case, and Samasa). 

... To tho end of the Tudor 
period. 

The whole. 

Book I, with easy deduc- 
tions. * 

The whole. 

Sanskrit and Bengali. 
■Sahskrit, Bengali, and Eng* 
lish. . * 


• • • 

4th Class. 


Kavya or Sanskrit Literature 


... Kiratariuniya, Cantos I. to 
XVI. Sisupalabadha 

(first half)» MalaJbikag- 
nimitra, Bhattikavya, 

* Cantos I., II., Ill , & IV. 
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Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar • ... Mugdhnbodh (from Verb 

Churadi to Kridanta & 
Case.) 

Azimghur Header, Part II. 

Poetical Reader, No. JII. ( . 

Abridgment of Hiley's Grammar.* . 

Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic... ... To iho Rulo of Three. 

Geography. V 

Rachana or Composition ... ... Sanskrit and Bengali. 

Anuvad or Translation ... ... Sanskrit, Bengali, and 

Englisl* 


5th Clast. 


Kavya or Sanskrit Literature 

• 

Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar 

Moral Class Book. 

Poetical Header, No. II. 

Hiley’s Child’s Grammar. 
Barnard Smith’s "Arithmetic. 
Geography. 

Anuvad or Translation 
llachana or Composition 


. . . Kumarasambhava/ Kiratar- 
•jumya*(first half), Chan- 
dakansika* 

... Mugdhabadha (as far aa 
Churadi Verb). 


Bengali and Sanskrit. 
••• Bengali. . • 


• » 

C th Clast. 

• • * 

Kavya or Sanskrit Literature 
Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar * 


Moral Class Book. 

Poetical Reader, No. L 
Hiley’s Child’s First Grammar. * 
Madras 1st Geography. 

Bernard Smith’s Arithmetic*. 
Anuvad or Translation 
Rachana or Cdknposition 


Raghnvansa. 

Mugdhabatlha (as far as 
(tender) ; Vyakarhna 
Kaumudi, Part III. 


Sanskrit and Bengali. 
Bengali. 


. lih Claes . 

• • 

Kavya or Sanskrit Literature ... Rijupatha, Part IIL.Gadya 

Saugraha, Part II. 


• • 
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Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar <• ... Vyakarana Kaumudi, Part 

II. 

Bengali ... ... ... RachanaVali. 

Prose Reader, No. II. ' 

Bhugol Bibaran (Geography in Bengali). 

Patiganita (Arithmetic in Bengali). 

Nilambar’s Grammar of English (in Bengali). 

Selections from Nilmani’s Itihas (History) 


8th Class. 


Kavya or Sanskrit literature 
Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar 

Bengali ‘ ... 

Prose Reader, No. I. 

Bhugol Pravosh (Geography ip Bon, 
Patiganita (Arithmetic in Bengali). 


... itijupatha, Part I. ; and 
portions of Part II. 

... Vyakarana Kaumudi, Part 
I. ; and Upakramanika. 
Padamanjari, by Somuath. 
... .Nitibodh, History of 
Bengal. 

;ali). 


Oth Class. 


Kavya or Sanskrit Literature 


Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar 
Bengali 

Geography (in ^Bengali) ... 
Arithmetic (in Bengali) 

English ... 


... Rijn pat ha, Part I. ; and 
Sanskrit Patha, by Harisa 
Chandra Kaviratna. 

.... Upakramanika. 

... Bodhodaya, Charitavali. 

.,. Bhugol Provisa. 

... Patiganita. 

... Spelling Book, No. I. 


lOf/t Class. 


Kavya or Sanskrit Literature 


Vyakarana or Sanskrit Grammar 
Bengali " 

Geography (in Bengali) 
Arithmetic (m Bengali) 

English 


... Zlijftpatha, Part I. ; and 
Sanskrit Patha, by Harisa 
Chandra Kr.viratna.' 

... Upakramanika. 

... Akhyanmanjari and Padya- 
patha, Part I. 

... Bhngolpravesa. - 
... Patiganita. 

... Spelling Book, No. I. 
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10. The hours of study lire given in the table annexed below : — 


Clab«. 

Time for Sanskrit 
iu ft Week. 

College Department. 

• 

Honor clftta 

1ft houra 

4th Year 

* .. 

3rd „ 

I 13 

2nd M 

* •• 

l«t 

i 13* .. 


Time* for Knglieh 
iu ft Woi‘k. 


1*4 hour* . 
i«» t, * 

is .. 

15 „ 


Time for Itengftli 
in ft H'wk. 


Total time for 
Study in ft Week. 




1A 

23 

2* 

21 

2*4 


hour* 


II 

It 


School Department. 


lit 



^ 25 

0 


2nd 

... : 11 


• 17| 



Snl 

134 


e W 



4ih 

14 


HI 

M 

• 

ftlh ... ... 

13| 


15 



Oi h 

u 

•• 

K4 

• » 


7lli 

134 

it 

M 

99 1 


Hlh 

in 

«• 

• 74 


“4 

(Mil 

n| 

1* 

74 


7| ,, 

ItMh 

... j 12 

if 

0 

m i 

| i«u 


A. 


2*4 

2*4 

2*4 

2*4 

2*4 

2*4 

2*4 

2*4 

2*4 



In tin; lowest sections of the last class Sanskrit is not taught. 

11. Entrance Examination. — At flic last Entrance Examination 
there were 16 candidates, of whom D passed ; 5 in the 1st, 3 in the 2nd, 
and 1 in the 3rd division ; of these, 2 obta'yed junior scholarships of 
the 2nd grade, and 3 of the 3rd grade. 

First Arts Examination. — The college sent up 7 candidates to the 
First Arts Examination; of these, 2 passed in the 2nd ,and 1 in the 3rd 
division. 

JS.A. Examination. — Five students appeared at the Exami- 

nation. All were plucked. This unfortunate result cannot* he attributed 
to any defect yi the instruction the pupils received, for they attended 
•English lectures at the Presidency College during .the hist eight mouths 
of the academic session. # • • 

Honor and M.A. Examination. — Siva Natlia Uhattavhary va, who 
was the holder of the highest graduate scholarship attached to the 
college, and had also obtained the Laha Scholarship of its. 25 a monfii * 
at the B.A. Examination df 1871 for standing first in »S;yiskrit, com- 
peted for honors in Sanskrit. lie was successful, and took a second 
class. Jogcndra Natlt llauerji niid.Amrita # Kiimara Sarvadhikari were 
candidates for the degree* of M.A. # in Sanskrit. The forinVr only 
passed. 

12. The annual examiifatiens of the classes that did not appear at 
the University Examinations, i.e . 9 of all the classes, excepting the 
honor class, the 4tU year, the 2nd year efass in the College Depart- 
ment, and the 1st elass in the School Department, were h<Jd in 
December, and conducted, as usual, by the officers of the college. 

In the junior classes, ?>., all the classes from the 3rd in the School 
Department .downwards, the examinations* were partly written and 
partly viva voce . In the senior glasses, t.e., those classes which corn- 
\teUi for junior and senior college scholarships, rfe., the 1st and 3rd year 


57 
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classes in the College Department, and the 2nd class in the School 
Department : the examinatibns were entirely conducted by means of 
written papers. 

The examiners Reported the results to be on the whole satisfactory. 
To the shortcomings # they pointed out, tho attention of the teachers 
and pundits concerned was duly ‘drawn. 

To be eligible for a scholarship, candidates are required to obtain 
at least 40 per cent, of marks'm* the Sa/iskrit and Bengali subjects, and 
25 per cent, in the English subjects. Tho aggregate marks are further 
required to be 50 per cent, of the sum total for all the subjects. 

13. On Ahe results of the ‘examinations mentioned above, the 
following students were elected to hold Sanskrit scholarships for the 
year 1872 t ' 


Senior. • 


1 Umesa Chandra Batanyal 

• . . 

• • • 

Rs. 

20 

1 Al&k Nath Bhattacharyya 

i • i 

• • • 

99 

16 

1 Kshctra Mohan Das ' ... 

■ • • 

* * * 

99 

14 

Navin Krishna Gupta ... 


• • t 

99 

10 

Nakulcsvar Bhattacharyya 

see 

• • • 

99 

10 

Jnanondra Nath Das 

• • • 

• •• 

99 

10 

Mnhendra Nath Datta ... 

■ • • 

1 t • 


10 

Siva Narayan M-ukliurji ... 

• so 

i • . 

99 

10 

6 Surath Nath Batovyal ... 

• « • 

• • • 

99 

10 

Junior. 





Haraprasad Bhattacharyya 

1' 

• so 

M t 

Rs. 8 

Guirudas Chattoplidhyay 

• • e 

*09 

99 

8 

Madhav Chandra Mitra 

• so 

9 9 0 

99 

8 

Snrach Chandra Gupta 

eee 

9 9 9 

99 

8 

Knlidhnn Bhattacharyya 

in 

mmm 

99 

8 

' Sasi Bhusan Koar 

• . • 

9 9 0 

99 

8 

.7 Sripati Chattopadhyay 

t 

9*9 

99 

8 

16 


Rs« • • • 


166 

— 


i 




Books to the value of Rs. 150 were awarded to the successful pupils 
of the junior classes. 

14. Several valuable additions, Sanskrit and English, were made 
to tho library in the course of the year.^ English bodes for the library 
were purchased from the Calcutta School Book ^gaiety’s stock. 
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College of Muhammad Moron*, Hooghlt — (Established 1836). 
From the Report of the Prittcipal , Mr. R. Thwaytes , M. A. 
Gknkkal. — Tho following is a summary of tho receipts ami 
expenditure Worn 1st April 1871 to 31st March r87 2 : — 

. Receipts. . 


Interest of the endowment in ^Government 
securities ..! * ‘ ... ... 

£t.li share proceeds of the Syudpore Estate 
Tuition fees, fines, &c. . ... ... 

Donations ..? .... 


• Ih. As. P. 

4. r »,816 0 0 
8,95)4 1 1 6 

22,82!) 6 0 

• 402 0 0 


Total 

Expenditure. 


78,132 



• ^ Total ... S<54 6 83 

showing, a decrease of 10 in the college, 22 in the Madrasah, and 5 in 
the law department, hut an increase of 56 in .the collegia to school, 
or in the aggregate an increase of 19 students. Of tho 683 students, 
12 wefcf Christians, 169 Muhammadans,*and 502 Hindus. On the same 
date in 1870-71 the numbers stood — 

Christians... 12 | Muhammadans... 167 | Hindus... 487 
which shows an increase of 2 Muhammadans and 17 Hindus. . 


Iownr Ckmet of Bocfaty, or " the Muki” Middle Ctu«e of Society. Upper Oihh of Society. 
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Arranging the pnpils according to the social position of their 
guardians, there were on the 1st of April 1872 


* DESCRIPTION. 


Prince^ Nabah., Bajaa, Bay-Baludun, Khan-Babadura 
Government scry/mts, with salaries of Rs. 10.000 a ytoi 
upwards ... ... ... <; 

Lar^e Landholders whose incorao from land is its. 90.000 
year and upwards 

Owners of Houses, Mines, Government Securities, Ac., whoso 
income is Ks. 30,000 a year and upwards 
Professional men with incomes of Hs. 40,000 a yc 
upwards ... ... ... t<i J 

Merchants, Bankers, Ac., with incomes of Bs. 6o’()00 ye 
upwards 

Officers on salaries of H*. 200 and less than Hs. 833 a month 

Ditto of Hs. 60 and less than Hs. 2u0 a month 

Ditto of Hs. 20 and less than Hs. 60 a month 

Ditto of less than Its. 20 n month, such os Militari 

Officers, Teachers Ac. ... ... ... J 

Holders of Lands, Mines, Ac., wH&so incomo is above Bs. 30( 
a year 

The same when the income is less flian Rs. 3,000 a year 
Holders of Dcbatwar, Brabmatwar, Priatwar tenures 
JagirdArs, Ohatals 

Barristers, Burgeons, Engineers, Attorneys, PJonders, Clergyi 
men, Ac. * ... ., # 

Mu k tars, Munsliis, Amins, Writers, Mohurirs, Sarkars, 
Gomastas, Ac. 1 

Bankers, Brokers, Banians, Gold.mrrchanfs,Money.changc 

Shop-keepers, Aratdars, Kyals, Apprentice's 

wemment Servants on less than Bs. 20 a month, su 
Compcunders, Soldiers, Ac. 

(Private) such as those named before ... 

Cutivators, Gillens, And small ryots ... 

Petty^ 8hop-lj>epers and small Dealers and Sellers, such 
' as Pedlars, Koto, Chunari, Ac. 

Printers, Compositors, Pressmen, Book-binders ... [[[ 

Workers in gold«and silver, ornament makers ... 

Potters, Stone-cutters, Masons, Idol-makers, Brick-makers, Ac. 
Firemen, Stokers, Iaower Engine-driveft 
Painters of houses, of common Pictures, Future Frame- 
makers, S)yers, Ac. 

Blacksmiths, Tinmen, Broilers, Kan sari 
Carpenters, Coopers, Wheel wrights, Palhi-m ak era 
Weavers, Blanket -makers... ... "* 

Harness-makers, Shoe-makers, Hat -makers 

Tkilors, Barbers, Oharamis,Farriers r Hon?.breaker f 8hikanesJbc 

Palki-bcarers, Gurwans, Syces. Coolies, Cowherds, Shepherds, Ac 
Itinerant pcrformers»such as Musicians at Natche*,Songstcn,Ac. 
Vagran Us such as Beggars, Fakirs, Bairmgis 
Disreputable classes, sifch as Latials, Badmashcs, Dacoiu! 

Thieves, Ac.... ... ... ... ^ 

Parentage not known ... ■* ?.\ 

Total 


1 College. 

I 

! 

r. 

1 

i 

1 

■I 

1 

i 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

» 

... 

... 

... 



2 

o 

12 

... 

1 


16 

i 

1 

... 

... 


1 

i 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 


4 

... 

... 


4 

16 

30 


6 

14 

m 

It 

61 


7 

33 

116 

2U 

33 

... 

11 

21 

86 

I 

3 


2 

2 

8 

8 

m 


3 

13 

34 

22 

53 

6 

8 

0 

lot 

4 

6 

12 

1 

19 

41 

... 

... 

... 

;.. 

4 

1 4 

13 

18 

1 

10 

11 

63 

21 

122 

% 

7 

66 

210 

7 

20 

o 

3 

35 

73 

6 

22 

... 

... 

14 

41 


1 



2 

3 

i 

9 

... 

i 

10 

21 

6 

9 

2 

... 

4 

21 

3 

18 

2 

l 

0 

30 

... 

*8 




ii 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

> 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

2 

... 

... 

... 

9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

ifi 

... 

1 

... 

... 

2 

3 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

•« 

... 

•a« 

148 - 

149 * 

82 

60 865 1 

«• 
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Pees, fines, Ac., collected during the year amounted to Rs. 22,889-6, 
showing an increaao of Its. 659-14 on tJio oollec- 
• tions for 1870-71, and all increaso of Us. 2,694-6 

on those of 1869-70. 


The tnition fees ‘remain the saiho as in past yeass, vie., in the college 
the Hindus and Christians pay five Ruiiecs iuid the Muhnniinndans one 
Itunee per month. In tho collegiate School tho Hindus and Christians 
in tue four upper classes pay Us. 3 and in the lower classes Us. 2-8 a month ; 
the Muhammadans pay a uniform fee of one Rupee |>or month. In tho 
Madrasah the fee is 8 ninjas a imfhth. . 

Com.bg* Department. — On* tho 16th .January 1872, llabu Isan 
ciiAngi* in the Iiutruc- Chatidra Bandvopadhyav, senior Professor, who • 
tire si«ir. had been connected with tl?o educational service 


for upwards of 36 ycyrs, aiul who was upwards of 55 years of age, 
retired on his well-earned pension. 

, The Revd. Lalbihari Do was transferred* froiTi Rerhamporo to tho 
Hooghly College as Assistant Professor: he joined his appointment on 
the 20th January 1872. * • 

student# Tho following is n statement of tho nnmlier 

‘ u ° of students on tho rolls of tlio college on tho 

1st April 1871 : - * 
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Examinations. 

uncndei 
?orty-ei*j 

2nd year class, 


or arranging them according to *their religious persuasions, there were 
in 1871, 1 Christian, 21 Muhammadans, 180 Hindus, total 152 ; and in 
1872 the numbers stood, Christians 1, Muhammadans 25, and Hindus 
116; total 142. From which it will be seen that there is an increase 
of 4. Muhammadans. and a decrease ot 14 Hindus. ‘It may be noted that 
the difference of the number of students in the 1st year class in 1871 
and 1872 amounts to 29. This diminution in numbers is, I believe, 
mainly due to the importance now attached to a knowledge of engineer- 
ing and land surveying ; and owing to this many students have been 
transferred to the engineering college, Calcutta. 

The fees collected during the plist year amounted to Rs. 7,770-11, 
... , , being less than the fees collected in 1870-71 by 

“ ou ***■ Its. 79-12. This is due no doubt to the dimi- 

nished number of students in the 1 st year class. , 

The expenditure was Rs. 44,860-15-1, making the monthly cost of 
each student Its. 26-1 f-4. 

The first year class, consisting of 54 students, was examined by the 
officers of the college ; the results were generally 
satisfactory. All the scholarship holders were 
recommended to bo allowed to hold their scholarships for another year. 
Forty-eight students were- selected to go in for the First Arts Ex- 
amination, of whom 20 passed, 3 in the 1st, 
6 in the 2nd, and 11 in the 3rd division : the 
Pam Lai Datu, i«t R r»,v. • h.. 39 fourstudents noted in the margin 

Kara Narayan Uatta, 2nd grade, „ 26 . obtained scholarships. Of the un- 

liari Mohan Sur, do. „ 26 successful candidates, 23 failed in 

Kudarnuth Bliattaobaryyfe, 8rd grade, ,, 20 Uterature> 20 in Sanskrit, 

13 in mathematics, and 16 in philosophy. 

The students of this class, 1 2 in number, passed a fair examination. 
3rd olaM * The scholars were allowed to hold their scholarships 

™ ‘ for another year. 

' Eighteen students went in for the B.A. Examination ; of these 7 
* passed, 3 in the 2nd and,4inthe3rd division. 

jour c a«. , Qf tho failed candidates, 4 were plucked in English 

literaturo, 5 in the second language, 7 in mathematics and natural 
philosophy, 7 in mental and moral philosophy^ and 4 in the optional 
subjects. 

_ Akhay Kumar Sen, the holder of the Laha 

oa<5, ‘ ' Graduate Scholarship, took up history for honor 

examination, but failed. 

The graduate scholarship this -year was awarded to Sasibhushan 
Chaudhun, .who is preparing himself for the next honor examination in 
English literature. 

Rajendra Lai Niyogi, holder of a studentship, was struck off fqr long 
t.i.. . . absence ; the vacant stipend was awarded' by the 

founder to Banamali Pal. The other four scholars 
were allowed to retain their scholarships for another year. 
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I 

The library is in a good state, and has been freely resorted to by the 
Lib students dufing the past year ; it now consists of 

6,727 volumes. Owing to the order of Government 
about tlio purchasing of books in India, very few additions have beau 
made to it 'during the year. 

The following is* a statement of the issuo,of books : — 

To the officers of the college* ... • ... 759 vola. 

To the students of the collego t ... • ... 1,787 

To the officers of the if ranch School ... ... 40 

To gentlemen unconnected with the college ... 1 16 


n 

n 

}y 


Total • ... 2,702 vola. 


Law Department. — The following is a statement of the number of® 
Student* students in the law department on tho 1st April 

1870-71 and 1871-72 respectively 

• 1870 . 71 . # # 1871 * 72 . 

Christians ... ... 1 *... * ... 0 

Muhammadans , ... 5 ... • ... 12 

Hindus ... ... *59 ... ... 48 


Total 


(55 


61 ) 


showing a decrease of 1 Christian and 11 Hindus, but an increaso 
• of 7 Muhammadans ; in the aggregate a decrease of 5. 

The totalaniount of fees collected during tho year was Its. 3,635-1*8, 
P wg against Its. 8, 604 of the * previous year, showing 

a decrease of lis. 58-4. The* expenditure during 
Jhe yeaf on account of salary of ihqlccturer ami share of office establish- 
ment, contingencies, &c., was Its. 2,996-8-11, leaving a clear surplus 
of Its. 689-3-1. • • 

There were 8 candidates for tho IJ.L. and 4 for tho L.L. Examina- 


Ex&mination. 


tions ; <A' these onTy two were successful— Itaicharan 
Ghosh and* Jogcs Chandra Sarkar in 4ho. L.L. 


Examination. 

Collegiate Scuool. — Mr. Cantofdier, the head-master, was absent 
# • on leave on urgent private affairs from tho 11th 

“ U * ciMtruc ' October T87L to the 1st of Mareh 1872. Babu 
Radhagovinda Das, head-master of the Howrah 
School, was appointed to *officato for Mr. Can topher during bis absence."' 
Babu Radbagovindajoincd his appointment for a few days, when ho 
applied fog Ibaye for one month on dbdical certificate : after the expiration 
of that time, he obtained leave for another month on tho plea of sickness; 
subsequently he had three months more granted him on* the same plea. 
In consequence of the absence of Babu ltadhagovinda, Babu Doarka 
Naftf Chakravarti was appointed to officiate as head-master, and each 
of the masters below were promoted a step. 
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Ia 'Jane 1871 Baba Sitanath Mukbopadhyay, 8th master, ob- 
tained leave for a period of two months i he afterwards solicited a further 
leave, which was refused him ; heathen overstopped his leave, and ulti- 
tely ” * ’• ’ *■’ ■ 


mately his services were dispensed with. 
Sitanath were each promoted a step, and 
appointed 10 th master. ( 

Tii, 


The two masters below 
Shaikh MufzuUdin was 


Studontfl. 


io number \>n the rolls on the 1st 


IVJUVOi 

1870-71 and 1871-72 respectively 

were — 


1870-71. 

1871-78. 

Christians 

Ml ••• 10 III 

... 11 

Muhammadans... ... 87 i ...* 

... 100 

Hindus 

•h ... 296. ...„' 

... 338 


Total ... 393 

... 449 


April 


showing an increase of 1 .Christian, 13 Muhammadans, and 42 Hindus 
total 57. The average number of pupils on the rolls during the year was 
405*7, and the average daily, attendance was 330*6. The social" position 
of the guardians j»f the students will be found in the statement at the 
commencement of this report. 

The fees, fines, &c., collected during the year amounted to Its. 

Tuition feet. 11,285-9, against Its. 10,447-2 of the previous 

year, showing an increase of Its. 838-7. 

Tho oxponditnro . during flip year was Rs. 26,222-15, giving the 
averago cost of educating each student at Its. 5-5-6 per ntehsem. 

Fifty-six candidates were allowed to go in for this examination, of 
whom 27 passed, 6 in the 1st, 15 in the 2nd, and 6 

* n th® 3rd division : of the failed candidates, 18 
traneo Juuunmation. wero plucked Jn Enghsh) {, in Sanskrit, 9 in his- 
tory, and 10 in mathematics. „ 11 • 

The following students obtained Government scholarships, one of 
them, Bipin Bibari Gupta, being the first on the University list 

1*£ Grade. 

Bipin Bihari Gupta 

2nd Gj'ade. 

Hari Prasad Gangopadliyay • 

3rd Grade. 

Bijaykrishna Bandyopadhyay 
Amar Chandra Miikhonaduyay 
Mahendra Nath Trivedi , . 
ltanga Lai Ray 

The scholarships created by the re-distribution of the scholarship 
Foundation fund, and tenable in the English Department, were 

awarded to— 


1 . 


2 . 


3 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Rs. 18 


Rs. 14 


Rs. 


» 

n 

» 


l<f 

10 

10 

10 
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9 th Year Class. 

1. Mirza Masum 

2. Abd-ul Haq ... 

3. • Safi-ud-din Almiad 

4. Abd-ul dubb&r t ... 

. 8*/i Itfar C7<m, 

5. Mazhar-ul Atrfrnr # ... 

6. Shaikh llahi Baklnsh 

7. Sayyid Irshad Ali . ... 

8. Sayyid Hussain Asbtari ... 

9. Alid-ul Aziz • # 

10. Alnl-ur Rahim 

11. Ghtilam Kabbani 

12. Abul llusain 

• 7 th Year Class . 

13. Muhammad Mirza 

14. Muhammad Obaidullalu ... 

15. Mabsat-ul llaq 

1(5. Badi-uz Zainan 

17. Abd-ul Jalil ... • 

18. Dabir-ud-din Ahmad 

19. Shaikh Alniullah 

20. Dust ur Ali ... 

6th Year Ol lass. 

21. Sayyid Abd-ul Futtah ... 

2 i. Sayyid Abul Bazl * «... 

23. Mahdi Husain 

24. Mirza Amir ^Ali 

5th* Year ClaSs . 

25. Ahmad fyikhsh • ... 

26. Shaikh Ghulam Rahman 

27. Muhammad Ahmad 

28. Sabir Ali*Joardar 


Re. 

yy 

yy 

yy 


Rs. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 


yl 

n 

yy 

yy 

yy 

y» 

yy 

yy 




• •• 


yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

• 

• 

yy 

• yy 

yy 

yy 


5 

5 

5 

5 


5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 


*4 

4 

4 

4 


3 

3 

3 

3 


Tho following is a list of the Laha Sti- 
L * h * SludenUhl P*- peritliary Studentships of the Collegiate School 

1. Bipin Bihari Sil ... Bs. 3 

2. Cliv»drakumar Sil # ... ... » 3 

,3. Chandi Charan Baral ... ... „ 

4. Jogindra Nath Mandal ... * ... n 3 

5. Bijay Chandra Cbakravarti m t ... n 2-8 

ThVother classes of the school were examined by the officers of tho 
college and branch school ; the result^ were generally satisfactory. 

5.8 
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M*t>rabah- — A t the commencement of the year there were 54 
Btudents .attending this institution, and at the 
ta m ■ close the number fell to 32 ; of the 22 students who 

have left the Madrasah two were transferred to the English (Department, 
and there have been only five applications for admission during the year. 
This great decrease' is due'to the reduction in the 'value of scholarships, 
and no doubt the importance which the Muhammadans are now beginning 
to attach to a knowledge of English has had. considerable influence on 
the number of applications for admission. 

The average number of pupils on the rolls during the year was 
37*4, and the average daily attendance 31*1. ,, The social position of the 
guardians of the students is given in the general tubular statement under 
that head. 

According to the arrangement recently sanctioned by Government, 
the Madrasah ought to, be divided into 8 classes^ there are at present 
only four, viz. 

1st class " . ... ... ... 7 

2nd ,do. ••• ••• 7 

4?tll do. IM ns ••• ^ 

7th do. .. • ••• ••• 9 

Those classes are formed according to the qualification of the stu- 
dent. The other classes will he formed as soon as there are a sufficient 
number of students. An application has been made for an English 
teacher and a pundit, which has not yet been sanctioned. * 

The monthly fee is 8 annas, and the total amount collected during 
the year wj^ Rs. 137-:6, and the expenditure was 
Bs. 6,275-12-10, making a monthly cost of each 
pupil Its. 9-11-7. 

Thirty-four candidates went into this exassii 
nation, ana the following 17 obtained scholarships:-— 

11 Cl 

1«< Class. 


Tuition fee*. 


Scholarship 

lion. 


1. 

F> az-ullah 

... 

• • • 

Bs. 10 

2. 

Abdul Alim 

... 

• •• 

„ 10 

3. 

Abdul Hamid, 11 

. . • 

... 

„ 10 

4. 

Bahim Bakhsh 


• •• 

v 10 

5. 

Abdul Kbaliq 

• ■ • 

... 

» £ 

6. 

Nujabat Husain 

2nd Class. 

... 

» 10 

7 . 

Abdur Bazzaq, I. 

. . • 

« • • 

Bs. 10 

8. 

Fazlul Haq ... 

• •• 

• • • 

>> 9 

9. 

Abdul Hamid, III *■ 


... 

'» » 

10. 

Sudrudd(u ... ••• 

3rd Class. 

• •• 


11. 

Tofyl Ali ... 


• « • 

Bs. 10 

12. 

Amjad Ali ••• 

• . • 

... 

n ® 
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4 tit Class . 

13. Abdul Majid, II 

14. Lootfur Rahman 

15/ Abdul Hadi •• ... 

16. Mast ansi r Billak • 

17. Safiud-din Abinad * 


Its. 

» 

n 


6 

5 

5 

5 

5 


The college has not been able to wail itself of the houso purchased 
by Government more than a year ago, as the 
Boarding Houso. repairs have not been commenced ; estimates have 

been drawn up by Maekin^psh, Burn & Co., and ulso by the Public Works 
Department, but no further steps have been taken towards adapting it 
to the purposes for which k was purchased. 

Hooghly Branch School. — I n consequeiuso of Babu Radlia- 
C hang oa in tho instruct ivo govinda Das, head— in n s^er of Howrah School, 
# being appointed to officiate as head-master of 
tlio HoogMy Collegiate School, Babu Priyiyiath^Ghosh, 4th master of 
tho Hooghly Branch School, was deputed to act as 4t,l^ master of tho 
Howrah School, and Babu Umcs Chjindra Das, 6th master of tho How- 
rah School, to act as 4th master of tho Branch School ; this arrangement 
continued from October 1871 to March 1872, when tho two last officers 
returned to their substantive appointments. 

On the 31st March 1871 there were 246 students on tho rolls of the 
R , • school, comprising 2 Christians and 244 Hindus. 

. en *I On the same date in 1872 tho number was 255, all 

Hindus, showing an increase of 9 students at the close of tho year. Tho 
average number of pupils in the school during tho year w^is 234*5, and 
their daily average attendance, 194*8. 

__ The tubular statement given atM]pe commencement of this report 
will show the social position of the parents and guardians of the students 
of this school. • • • 

The collections for the year amoimted to Its. 5,751-12, against 

Tuition fee*. P revioU8 « iv « n « «» 

jncrease of Its. 419-14. 

The following is a summary of tljp receipts and disbursements of 
the school during the year : — # 

• • Receipts . 

Tuition fees, fines, Ac, # . . . ... Rs. 

Government allowance ... ... „ 

Totyl amount # prfssed in the Budget 

Estimate for 1871-72 _ ... Rs. 


Disbursements . 

Salaries of teachers, Ac. ... Rs. 

Contingencies • ... „ 


5,751* 

12 

0 

3,147 

4 

0 

8,899 

0 

0 


• 


8,090 

12 

9 

380 

10 

0 


Total Ra. 8,471 6 9 
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The total cost for educating each f pupil was Rs. 3-0-2, and cost to 
Government, 0-15-5. ° 

Examination— Entrance Nineteen students of the 9th year class were 

Examination. selected to go in at the Entrance Examination, of 

Ambika Charon Mitra, 2nd grade . ... E». jld whom 8 passed, two in the 1st, 

Natandm Nath Baan, 8rd«rade ... „ 10* f our in the 2nd, and two in the 

3rd division ; the two students noted in the margin obtained J uni or 
Scholarships. * * ' 

The available Zemindary Scholarship of Rs. 8 per mensem was 
given to Nilmani Baral. 

» The other dashes of the school were examined by the officers of 
the College and Branch School ; tho "results "were generally satisfactory. 


Dacca College — (. Founded 1841). 

From the Report of the Principal , Mr. W. Brennand. 

Change* . General Department. — No changes have 

occurred during tlio year in the college staff. 

. Tho number of students on tho rolls at the end of the year was 
102 ; of these, 99 aro Hindus, only 2 are Muhammadans, and 1 is a 
Christian. At tho end of tho last official year the number on the rolls 
was 112; tho difference shows a decrease by 10 for tho year. The 
falling off is to bo accounted' for principally by the fewer admissions 
to tho college than in former years. In comparing the admissions with 
oach other for several years, it is observed that while the collegiate 
school has usually supplied its own proper share, tho supplies from the 
surrounding schools have greatly falleii off, as will be seen from the 
following statement of admissions • _ 


Yxahs. 

Admissions from the 
Collegiate Schools. 

Admission, from 
all otli r Sohools. 

Total. 

1867-68 

• es 

. 14 

49 

63 

1868-69 

see 

11 

44 

55 

1869-70 

see 

19 * 

34 

53 

1870-71* 

• • s 

.13 

32 

45 

1871-72 

• •• 

15 

25 

40 


Out of the 40 admissions at the beginning of the present session, 29 
are from schools in Dacca, namely, 15 from the collegiate school, 9 from 
tho Pogose school, and 5 from the Br&hmo school, leaving only 11 from 
all the other zilla and aided schools. 

The greater severity of the' University Examinations may have 
had some influence in discouraging many that might otherwise have 
sought admission; while the many rumours that nave been of late so 
widely circulated have no doubt had some influence upon the numbers. 
An uncomfortable feeling prevails that great changes are about to take 
place, and in the exoitement and uncertainty that has been caused, which 
is so different from the ordinaiy quiet of the student’s life, gnat 
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unsteadiness of purpose is exhibits. It is oAly those who are engaged 
in the actual business of teaching that cab understand the difficulties of 
the position. . m 

The attendance daring the past year has generally been satisfao- 
... ■ . tory : at the present. time a great amount of 

. 00 ’ sickness nfovnils, and the attendance is conse- 
quently not so good as could^bo desire^. * 

The amount realized on account of fees and fines in the general 
department, for tho year ending 81st March; was Rs. 6,014-4, and tho 
expenditure has been Rs. 37,838-7.-5, the corresponding amounts for the 
preceding year being Rs. 0,715-15 and Rs. 36,032-7-10. Tho cost to 
Government for educating />flch student was Rs. 25-4-2 J, being an in- 
crease on the preceding year by lls. 1-6-11. Thi# increase has been 
caused partly by the increase to tho salaries of the professors, according 
to the gradation scale, and in a less degree to tlfo smaller number of 
students, 102 as compared with 112, already referred to, os being 
produced by a less number of admissions than* in former ^rears. 

The following is a tablo’of the social position of tho students : — 


Parents or 
Guardians. 

Govern- 

ment 

Servants. 

States- 1 
men. 

Owner of j 
other realized 
Property. 

; Profc- 
Hional, 

Trades- 

men. 

Private 
Ser- 
vants. j 

Totll. 

Upper Class ... 


...... * 

■■n 

• 

I 

I 

D 

Middle ii ••• 

• 

S3 

32 


24 

■ 

B 


Lower „ ... 


I. : ■ 

M H 



■ 


Unknown ... 

iH 


1 

1 

1 1 

■ 

2 


■HI 

■H 

JHHHQ 

mm. 

■ 

HIS 



Indian Civil Service Examination. — Of tho students of tho 
Dacca College who are now in England, one, named Krishna Govinda 
Gupta, competed at the examination hjlu in March 1871 for the Indian 
Civil Service, and* was successful in passing, his name being placed tho 
fifth on the list of successful candidates. A good report hlso has been 
received of the young man, who succeeded in gaining one of the 
Gilchrist scholarships, as*mdhtioned in the last report. 

University Examinations. — B.A. Examination. — There’ are 14 
candidates front Dacca at this examination, 13 who wore students of the 
4 th year, class, and an ox-student. Five of them succeeded in passing, 
two being placed in the second division, and three*in the thira. Two of 
these young men are now studying for honors in mathematics. 

OF *those who were unsuccessful, iEree failed in English, five in 
Sanskrit, one in history, five in mathematics, and five in mental and 
moral science. * * 
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First Examination jfn Aril. — Thirty-eight candidates went up to 
this examination, and nine were passed ; two in the first division, one in 
t£e second, and six in the. £nird. 

_ Of the unsuccessful candidates, 22 failed in English, 18 in Sanskrit, 
9 iii history, 15 in mathematics, and 25 in logic ana philosophy. - 

Senior scholarships were awarded to the undermentioned students • 
H. M. Percival. * , I Rajani Nath Gangaphadhyay. 

The first and third year students wereexaminea, as usual, by the 
officers of the college,: one of the junior scholars who had not made fair 
progress during the year, was considered to have forfeited his scholar- 
ship. The progress of the first yeap class in"mathematics, as shown by 
the examinations, was not very satisfactory. , In addition to the senior 
scholarships mentioned above, a scholarship of Us. 5 a month was 
awarded to a deserving third year student by a gentleman of Dacca, 
and two junior scholarships of Rs. 8 and 10 were awarded to students 
of the first year class from the Comilla school by the Rajah of Tipperah 
and Rajah Satya Charan Ghosal. 

Law Department. — T he numbers of 'Students in the law class for 
the last four years are given in the following table : — 


Ykabs. 

Plead era hip 
Candidate*. 

it.r„ & l.l. 

Candidates. 

Total. 

1868-69 

see 28 

23 

51 

1869-70 

... 35 

26 

61 

1870-71 

... 60 

21 

81. 

1871-72 • 

55 

21 

76 


The monthly average of sttidents in the law classes for the year 
has boon 72. On the 31st March the total number was 76, and of these 
55 are candidates for pleadersh’ps, and 21 are candidates for the R Li 
and L.L. degrees. The total number at the end of the last year was 
81, the difference arises from a small decrease in the number of candi- 
dates for pleaderships. 

The amount of fees collected during the year in the law classes was 
Rs*. 4^645, and the expenditure was -Rs. 2,306-14-1 ; there has therefore 
been a saving of .Rs. 2,238-1-lJ.. 

B. L. Examination. — Two candidates appeared at the examination 
for the B.L. degree, and one was successful. 

At the li.Ii. Examination there were three candidates, and two 
^ succeeded in passing. 

Plkadership Examination. — Sixteen students were candidates at 
the higher pleadership examinations ; of these ten were passed by the 
Local Committee, two in the second,, and eight in the junior grade. The. 
final results of this examination have not yet been published. 

The following is Ah extract from the law lecturer’s report on the 
propriety of abolishing the “ EivA Voce Examination : — ” 

“ I would here take the liberty of suggesting, for the consideration 
of the authorities, the abolition of the Pird Voce Examination by the 
Local Committee. r ' 
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' *■ ■ 

“ When B.L. dr JLL. candidates are, not subjected to any Vivd 
Voce Examination, candidates for pleadership in the inofussil may as 
well be exempted from ,this ordeal. •> 

“ Under the present system it is (fuitq possible to find that very 
promising students are plucked by the Local Committee of one district, 
while others who arrf in all respects inferior to then] are passed by the 
Lofcal Committee of anotlipr. The questions, put by ouo Committee 
may often be easier than* those put By another ; and it is by no means 
improbable that the same answer to the same question may be considered 
right by the one and wrong by the other. % 

If the Vied Voce Examination be npt done awjw with altogether, 

I would humbly suggest that a {ftiper containing the questions to be 
put, with their answers, by the Central Board of Examiners, may be 
sent to each Local Committee, so that the same •answers to the same 
questions may insure sycccss or otherwise to every candidate in evory 
district. , 

• Drawing and Surveying. — A surveyftig class was formed on 
the 20th March, the number of students in the class being then 36 ; 
at the present time, the 22nd April, the number is 81 ; of these 22 are 
teachers in the schools of Dacca, 12 aro connected with public offices, 
and 41 are candidates for employment in the public service. Very 
few of the students of the general department liavo joined the sur- 
veying class, for they fear the effect of liny departure from the course 
laid down by the University upon their prospects of success at tho 
examinations, they will therefore postpone their intention of joining the 
class till they have completed- the course of the general department? 

A class of 81 students in drawing and survey ing*is Inconveniently 
large, too.large indeed to be taught efficiently by a single teacher, 
audit is considered desirable that it slfnuld bo divided into two sections, 
each section to bo tnken on three days, of the week. The hours of 
attendance have been fixed* so as to suit tho convenience of those students 
who have to attend their offices during tho day, ami so as not to 
interfere with the general working pf tho college and c&llegiuto school. 

It is not yet clear wlmt fees should be charged and which classes 
of students should be permitted to attend tho surveying class without 
the payment of fees : it is hoped that these questions will be shortly 
decided. * • . 

The teacher of drawing and surveying has been directed to adhere 
strictly to the^conrse of %tuuy for the* Subordinate Executive Service, - 
as laid down in the Notification of Government, dated 3rd October 1871. 

Library.-*- additions have be?n made to the library during 
the year^ except the usual pamphlets and reports from the public offices, 
Ao. Several indents for new books have been sent in accoixiing to the 
new rule that books from England should in future be purchased 
through* the Secretary of State, but up to the present time none of the 
books have been received, although more than a year has elapsed since 
. the first indent was made out. The library books are generally in good 
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condition, and the dufitry has beenunuch employed in repairing such 
as have been worn by constant use. The room used for the library 
is one of the upper rooms of the college building, and there is little pro- 
bability of the books being injured by white ants or damp. 

Building. — The college building has undergone the usual annual 
repairs, and a large nrimbor of 'decayed beams in the roof have been 
replaced by new ones. • * . 

The Collegiate School.— Tho number of pupils in the colle- 
giate school, on tho 31st March 1872 was 3J.8, being an increase of • 
32 on that of the yea* ending 31st March 1871. 

The classification of the pupils,' with reference to their social posi- 
tion, is given in the following table 




Parents on Guardians. 

ft 

Land- 

holders. 

1 

Govern- 

ment 

^Servants. 

States- 

men. 

Profes- 

sional. 

Trades- 

man. 

Total. 

Upper Claw 

• •• 

B 


9 



7 

Middle „ ... 



60 

96 

lie 

39 

311 

Lower „ 




Its ! 

%%% 


• • • 

Unknown „ 

... 

H 

■ 

... 

• •• 

... 

Ml 


Tho fees and . fines collected during the year amounted to 
Rs. 5,239-6-0, and tho expenditure to Rs. 15,211-7-6. 

The total cost of educating each pupil was 11s. 4-5-4f, and the 
cost to Government Rs. 2-13-5 j. 

It should be borne in mind tbatr there are at the present time«90 - 
students, holders either of vernacular or free scholarships, who pay no fees. 
If tho amount that would have been received from such pupils, had they 
not been free, been credited to the school, the result would have shown 
a less cost for tho education of each student. 

* Course of Study . — The course* of study of the school has been 
revised from time to time, to suit the changing character of the exa- 
mination : the last revision occurred about a year ago, and again another 
rovision has been made necessary by the, changes limiting the teaching 
of Sanskrit to the first and second classes. 

. j Entrance Examination . — From the first class of the school 33 

were candidates for the Entrance Examination, and 19 passed successfully : 

8 wore placed in the first division, 10 in tho second, and 1 in the third. 
This must be considered as a very fair result. • 

Of those who wore unsuccessful, 12 failed in English, 3 in Sanskrit, 
11 in history and geography, and 8 in mathematics. 

The examinations of {j^e other classes of the school were, as in 
former years, conducted by the professors of the college, assisted by 
somo ot tho masters of the school, and the results were generally con- 
sidered favorable. 
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Kishnagiiur Colucge — (FountUd 1846). 

From the Report of the Principal , Mr. S. f.M, M.A. 
Introduction. 

* • 

The Kislmaglmr College was founded by Government in 1815. In 
the notification which was published shortly Indore t ho foundation of the 
college, it says: — u The Governor-General of India *in Council having 
sanctioned the foundation ,o( a college at Kismiaglmr, in the district of 
Nuddea, it is hereby notified, for general information, that the college 
will open for the adinisflon of pupils on the 1st of November 1815, 
and instruction will commence as soon after that date as possible.” Cap- 
tain D. L. ‘Richardson having hctfvi appointed Principal, the college 
was opened on the 1st January 181(5, in a house taken for the purpose, 
at a monthly rent of Its. 125. The building, in %vhich our studies arc 
now carried on, was commenced in 1852, and eojnpletcd in 185(5. The 
total cost of this buildflig was Hs. (5(5,87(5 — a part of which, however, 
was dofrajvnl by private subscriptions. The, tot;d amount subscribed 
By private individuals was Rs. 1(5, 1175, and out of {his a sum of 
Its. (5,000 was devoted to the purchase of land. The college compound 
consists of about 11 1 beogahsof land, of which about 30 beegahs were 
given by the Ranee Snrnainoy of Cassimbazaar ; and of the remainder, 
part was purchased from Mr. Hills, an indigo planter, and the rest was 
given by the Maharajah of Nuddea. In recognition of the private 
liberality thus manifested, a donor of Rs. 1,000 was allowed the privilege 
ii\ perpetuity of placing a student at the college free of expense, and 
for every additional Its. 500 that he might have subscribed, he was 
allowed to send an additional student. The total mpnl^r of freo 
studentships thus created wits 13*; they were distributed as follows: — 


•• The* Maharajah of* Nuddea • ... ... 5 

Babu Bainundoss ljukhyopadhyay* ... ... # 4 

Babu Sumbliiinath Mukliyopadhyay ... ... 1 

Late Babu Chandra Mohan Roy ... ?.. 1 . . 

Lato Babu Srei* Gopal Pal dliaudhuri # ... 2 

• * 


Total ... 13 

The college was affiliated to the University in 1857, and the B.A. 
classes, which have been fcctotly abolished, were established in 1865. 

XERAL D/PARTMEXT. 

I.— College. • 

(jl) Change s in Staff. — Mr. 8. LoLhy’M.A., was appointed Prin- 
cipal, Sifnd December 1871, after having officiated as such since the 
departure of Mr. A. Smith, *M. A., in,F<pbruary 1870. 

59 
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( 11 .) Number of Students . — Tke number on 31st March 1871 
was 116, and on 31st March'1872 it was 96, thus showing a diminu- 
tion of 20. The numbers in the various classes were— 

Fourth yea* ... ... ... 7 

Third „ # ... r ... ... 12 

Second „ c ... * ° ... ... 48 

First „ < ... ... ... 29 

• r . 

Tptal ... 96 

I cannot account for the diminution in our numbers thig year, unless 
it bo owing to the impression that L radical changes were about to be 
effected in the College, and to the fact that my regime is considered 
more strict than that to which the students hero have hitherto been 
accustomed. This question of decrease in numbers will be discussed at 
full wheu I come to the School Department. 

(in.) Daily Attendance — .■> 

During year ending 31st March 1871 the 

average was ... ... ... 92 

Ditto ditto 31st March 1872 ... 82 

(iv.) Classification. — See Schedule accompanying this report. 

(v.) Fees and Fines — 

For year 1870-71 they amounted to... Its. 6,639 14 0 

Ditto 1871-72 ditto ... „ 6,019 8 0 

* 1 

Decrease ... „ 620 6 0 

(vi.) Expenditure — 

Total ... ... ... Rs. 33,240 12 5 

Receipts ... ... „ 6,019 8 0- 

* Net *... „ 27,221 4 5 


Per Annum. 


A. P. 

816 9 8 
269 4 O 

The total expenditure of this year (lift. 33,240-12-5) exceeds that 
of last year (Rs. 33,965-3-0) by Rs*. 2,275-9-5. This increase^ is chiefly 
owing to the fact that our two professors during the past* year, on 
account of their seniority in the department, have received considerably 
more than the two professors attached to the College during the previous 

J ear. There is also a slight increase on, account of the pay of the 
ead-mastcr being debited wholly to the College, whereas in 1870-71 


Cost vob bach Sxudbkt. f 

Total ... 

Not to Gwcrnment 


Per Mcntem. 

Bfl. A.P. 
26 6 1 
21 9 8 
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Kiahnaghur College, Mr. 8. Lobb , If.A. 

it was debited partly to the CoHcgo and partly to the school : this 
increase, however, is only apparent? inasmuch as tho amount added to 
the college expenditure is deducted from that of tho school. 

Examinations. — (vii.) M.A . — Bnidya Nath Basil, B.A., of this 
College, passed tho Honor Examination* iu mathematics in February 
1872. Ho was placed in the 3rd division. * « 

(vui.) II. A . — The following tabic will give* all necessary details: — 


Divisions. 

f 

Number. 

i . * ... 

• 

a*. 

it 

_ 4 

m 

• i 

Failed # ... 

. a 

Total ••• 

. • • 

10 

• 



1 may hero mention that tho returns published by the Calcutta 
University were incorrect. A schoolmaster to whom I granted a 
certificate was inadvertently included aiyong our candidates, and as 
ho failed, our performances, which were by no menus good, wero made to 
appear somewhat* worse than they really were. 1 ascribe the indifferent 
result chiefly’ to the badness of tho material ; three of the candidates 
had failed in the previous year, ami one of them, had been degraded, 
the rest were but of a very ijvcrage kind. Ill fact, mof’ussil colleges 
can never expect to shine iu tho B.A. Examination, as tho licst of tho 
students always go off .to tho PrdSmlenej' Collego, ami tho fourth year 
classes are always swollen by candidates who have failed, and who aro 
generally a drag upon tins rest of the class. For this reason I feel no 
great regret that our 3rd and 4th year chutscs have been al>oli*hcd. 

(ix.) First Arts Examination. — Tho following taldo exhibits tho 
results: — • • • 


Divisions. 9 

Njiinber passed. 

• 

— * — i 

| S&nior Scholarship*. 

Number gained. 

• 

I ... ... 

• .3 

First grade ... 

1 

II ... • ... 

7 

Second do. 

1 

Ill ... 

0 

Tjjird do. ... 

3 

Failed M. * 

8 



• 

i 



* 



• 

Total ... 

27 

Total ... | 

5 



.. . . 

* *• j 



. Thus 19 ont of 27 succeeded in passing, and of these 5 received 
scholarships. This result I believe 4 am justified in describing A 
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eminently satisfactory, and it is certainly a most welcome improvement 
upon that of last year. The* principal failures were in tne second 
language ; in all the other subjects taken together we only had three 
failures. The causes of* this success are, in my opinion, to be ascribed 
partly to the good material of which the class was composed, and 
partly to the efforts made* by those who taught, — efforts which were px- 
cellent in themselves and unbroken by any change in the educational staff. 
The break-down of the previous year was, I urti confident, due in a great 
measure to the constant changing of the professors. In the literature 
alone there had been three different lecturers, and whenever a change is 
made, there is sofpe loss of time as well as a complete alteration of 
method. 

The Law Department. 

(i.) Number of Students 

On 31st March 1871 ... ... c ... 45 

- 1872 ... ... ... 26 

The 36 students of 1872 are thus Bub-divided : — 

Third year . . ... 14 

Second year ... ... 0 

First year ... ... ... 2 

Pleadership candidates ... ... 20 

Total ... 36 

Towards the -end of 1870 a rule was adopted to the effect that 
students desiring to qualify themselves for degrees in law, must 
attend the law classes for two years after obtaining the B.A. degree, 
and that no student should be eligilde for admission unless ho were in 
the 4th year class of the general department. In consequence of this 
rule no first year class was formed in 1871. Notwithstanding this, 
the number 'of students in the law department at the end of March 
1871 was 45, •and this number continued, with little variation, to the 
eiul of -the academical vear. The reduction in the numbers this year 
seems to bo owing to the smallness of the 4th year class in the general 
department; halt of those who have j’oined are out-students, who aro 
qualifying for the Mofussil Pleadership Examination. 

(ll.) Daily Attendance — 

During year ending 31st March 1871 the aver- 
age was ... ... ... 45 

Ditto ditto 31st March 1872 ... 35 

(ill.) Classification . — See Schedule accompanyipo 
this Report. 

(iv.) Fees and lynes — 

For year 1870-71 amount was ... Rs. 3,405 2 0 
Ditto 1871-72 ditto ... „ 2,737 .4 0 


Decrease for 1871-72 


Rs. 667 14 0 
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(v.) Expenditure — • 

Total ... ... * ... R#. 2,-100 0 0 

Receipts ... ... . v „ 2,7.17 4 0 


Balance in. favor of Government ... Rs. 337 4 0 

. * • - 

Examinations.— ( vi.)* Th<j following table gives tJio re- 

sults: — 


II ... 

yi. Certificates 
Failed 


Divisions. 


Total 


Number. 


3 

3 

1 

7 


(vn.) L.Ij . — For this examination therfl wore 2 candidates, of whom 
one was successful. As will be seen from* the preceding! able, 3 of the 
candidates who presented themselves at the li.L. Examination, succeeded 
only in obtaining nn LL. certificate. 

( vi ii.) M< fossil Pletulei'ship. — Tlwro were % candidates for the 
higher grade Molussil Plcadcrshtp Examination held hi tVhruury last. 
The^ results of this Examination has not yet been published. In the 
Pleadership Examination of 1871 there were \ candidates from this 
college, of whom 3 were successful, and passed in the highor # gradc. 

II. — The Colleoiati? School. • 

• 

(f.) Changes in Stuff . — Balm (Purudas Chattopadhyay, fitli masior, 
was allowed, on loth March 1872, to retire from the* service upon a 
monthly pension of Its. 24-0-10. # 

(ll.) JS r umber of Sludents — • m 

On 31st March 1871 the number was ... 213 

. Ditto *1872 ... ... 195 

. Decrease during the gast’year ... 18 

The decrease in numbers is chiefly in the lower classes of the 
school.** J am told that tho fee of Rs. 2 hr considered too high for the 
7th and 8th classes, and th^J. consequently parents prefer to send their 
children to schools where the same .subjects are taught as here, but 
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where the fee is lower. The abolition of one of our masterships may 
also have influenced the numbers to some extent, by creating an imr 
pression that the school was no longer to be preserved in its ancient 
form ; but upon this I cannot speak with any confidence. From all that 
I can learn, the chief ca t use of diminution is supposed to be what is 
termed my severity as to the admission of boys'. When I first came 
here it was customary fof a boy f;o present himself in the office, at any 
time of the session that he pleased, without father or guardian, without 
certificates or evidence of any kind as to who or what ho was. He would 
then demand to be admitted iuto a certain class, and into that class he 
would be taken upon trial (as it was termed). I decidedly objected to 
this practice, and accordingly issued a notice that every boy when he 
came for admission ipust bring either a letter from his father or a certi- 
ficate from the school he was last at, must undergo a preliminary exami- 
nation, and then bo ported at once to the class for which ho was found 
to bo fit. I entrusted these examinations to one of the masters, jipon whose 
judgment and ability I could rely, and I have every reason to believe 
that ho has discharged the duty conscientiously and efficiently. He, 
however, has himself informed mo that thero appears to be a feeling 
abroad that ho is too strict. I ascribe the feeling not to strictness on his 
part, but simply to dissatisfaction created by my having broken in upon 
the old laUsez faire system. I believe also that I am considered too ‘ 
strict in the matter of fees and fines, but I cannot allow that there is 
any over-strictness exercised if the rules are fairly adhered to,* and 
every precaution- .has been taken to make these rules generally known. 
Attempts are so often made to eljulo payment, that rules must be made 
and strictly enforced, unless one consents to devote a large part of 
0110 ’s time to considering and discussing the 1,001 exceptions which 
are sure to ariso if once a rulo is'deviated front, upon any but the most 
obviously reasonable grounds,, Were it not for the loss which accrues 
to Government from diminution in the fees, I should not bo sorry, I 
must confess, to. find that our .lumbers have been thinned, although they 
have been thinned in a way which considerably lessens the benefit that 
might in such a case be anticipated — the Entrance class being still, as 
over, much overcrowded, tho second and third classes being fainy large, 
and the last five classes being disproportionately small. The boys mani- 
festly resort* to cheap and inferior schools as long as they safely can, 
and towards the close of their school career come and swell our upper 
classes for the sake of the better preparation which they will receive in 
them for tho University Entrance Examination. So long as the upper 
classes are so large and the lower ones so small, it is manifest, that the school 
is looked upon only by a select fov as an institution where liberal 
education may be obtained and a polish given to the manners of the young 
students, the vast majority treating it as a mere stepping-stone to 
those university portals through which all must pass who are , anxious 

• I have made no alterat ion in the amount* of the fine*. I have confined mjaelf to defining 
strictly the time* of payment, but grace ia aUo#el whenever there if a reasonable excuse 
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to secure the prizes of official oriprofcssional life. In addition to the 
reasons already assigned for the falling «off in our numbers, two others 
have been communicated to mo which I give for wlmt they are worth. 
First, it seeyis to be thought that the order for •abolishing tho two upper 
classes in tho College Department,— -and rumour has been busy in 
this matter since last January ,-v-ttas somewhat lowered our prestige. 
Secondly, there is an impression among the* parents that I am not 
friendly to native .education, while Hie students themselves consider 
me too strict and severe. My strictness, either real or supposed, has 
no doubt had a perceptible influence upon our members. So long as 
there are English schools#in the neighbourhood where the discipline is 
laxer than ours, and wberew the teaching is regarded’as sufficient up to 
a certain point, so long wo # can only hope to attract to our lower classes 
tho very elite of tho youth of tho district. TliHt my strictness has 
little influence when it suits the interests of the lxjys to obtain a superior 
kind of instruction, is manifest from the fact that the Entrance class is 
presorted to* as much as ever. The idea I imagine fs, 4lr.it a year's study 
under good teachers will compensate for all previous deficiencies. 

(iii.) Daily Attendance — • 

During year ending 31st March 1871 tho 

average was ... ... ... 191 

Ditto ditto 31st March 1872 ... 151 

. (iv.) Clarification . — Sco Schedule accompanying this report. 


(V.) 

Fees and Fines — . 


• 




For 1870-71 ... 

• 

• ••• 

... It*. .0,888 

10 

0 


.For 1871-72 ... 

• 


... „ r>,82i 

10 

0 


• 

Decrease 

... Its. 1,007. 

0 

0 



• • 

— 1 


— 

(Vi.) 

Expenditure — 

• 

• 


• 


Total 

... # 

... it*, ur, 2 io 

5 

7 


Receipts 

... • 

• 

„ 5,821 

10 

0 


• • 

Net 

... Its. 11,301 

11 

7 


- . . 

C*9#r or bach Boy. * m 

Per A return, j 

Per Mensem. 


Am. A. P. 

»■■■ ■ — 

He. A. P. 

Total ... mi •*. 

• 87 13 & 

7 5 1 

Hct ••• •«. ••• Ml 

• 

— — rr- 

£8 2 2 

4 13 0 


n 
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Examinations. — (vii.) Entrant p. — The accompanying table will 
furnish all the details at a glance : — 


a 

Divisions. 

e 

Number 

passed. 

• 

<e 

Junior Scholarships. 

• 

• 

Number 

gained. 

Flttt ass ••• mi 

. 8 

First.Grade 

9 

1 

Second ••• ... 

8 

Second „ ... 

2 

Third «• st« in 

n 

Third „ ... 

3 

Fttllcd ess mi mi 

Wmm 



TBtal 

1 

35 , 

Total ... 

6 


The above result)* I believe, may be described as fair, the number of 
successful candidates b^ing somewhat over 50 per cent. 

(viii.) General Annual . — The general annual examination of the 
school classes was conducted as usual by the Professors and a "few of the. 
Masters towards the close of the academical year. The reports sent in 
by tho examiners were on the whole t satisfactory. Measures were taken 
at this examination to test the handwriting of tho boys, and I have, 

' although with considerable difficulty, managed to get proper attention 
paid to the writing lessons as part of the daily work in the lower classes 
of the school. 

(ix.) Prises . — The last prizes that were distributed were those for 
1869. It has been impossible to give any prizes for 1870, as the authori- 
ties in England have taken no notice of my indent which was despatched 
nearly a twelvemonth' ago. W o' had a ceremony in the college last 
January, when the Bishop of Calcutta presided, and on that occasion the 
prizes ought to have been distributed;' but as no books were forthcoming 
we had to restrict ourselves to reading out the names of the boys to 
whom prizes had been awarded. 

(x.) The Library.— I have been nnable to make any addition to the 
Library during ,the past year, on accomlt of the order recently issued 
by the* Secretary of Shite forbidding us to purchase in this country 
books which are published in England. An indent for books to 
the amount of about £50 was forwarded to yon on the 17th June 1871, 
in order to bo transmitted to the lndia Office in Loudon. Since then 
I have received no intelligence of any "kind about my communication* 
and I entertain little hope now of ever seeing the books for which I 
'Wrote. .The effects of this order press very hardly upon us, professors, 
inasmuch as wo are obliged to purchase out of our own purses all new 
books which bear upon the subjects we have to "teach; At, is manifest 
that when a book is merely required for a transitory and immediate 
object that we cannot afford to wait for it till the Greek Calends, and 
such books must be procured if we would not place our own students 
at a disadvantage with those who have studied at non-Govemmeht^ 
institutions, * ^ ' 
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As nothing has been spent •upon new books, I have taken the 
opportunity to get many of our old oncsf bound ; a process of which not 
a rew were sadly in need. In all, 231 volumes have been bound, and 
as the work has been well done, the appearance of the Library is, I 
think, considerably improved. The expense thus incurred amounts to 
11*. 302-10-0. ’ * 

During the year 19 banks and 83 # reports* and pamphlets have been 
received from the various Government offices. 

The Building . — A considerable portion of the stone flooring has 
been laid down, and when the work is complete both the appearance and 
the utility of the buildiug’will be much improved. • 

Prize *. — A sum of Jts.« 50 pef annum was left to the Kishnughur 
College by the late Maharajah Suttish Chandra l^ay, Bahadoor, for the 
encouragement of English composition among the students. In order 
to carrv out the Maharajah’s wishes, 1 appoiift annually subjects for 
English essays, one for the 3rd year and the other /or t he first year Col- 
Jege class, and I make it incumbent upon all Hie students of these classes 
to compete. The subjects for 1871 were, for the 3rd year, •‘The Gracchi, 
and for the 1st year, M Pericles.*’ fomo very respectable essays were 
given in, and corrected extracts from the two best wore read Indore the * 
Bishop of Calcutta, when he presided at what ought to have been tho 
prize-distribution last January. Such exercises, 1 know, are not of 
value by themselves, but they perchance* stimulate a few to pay more* 
attention to English stylo and idiom than they otherwise would have 
thine. 

A prize of a silver watch was bestowed lastly ear by Baboo Moliint 
Mohan Hay upon the best mathematician in the. college. * This prize 
was presented to the successful conyjetitor by the Bishop. 


Bkuhampur College — ( Rounded 1853). 

• • 

From the Report of the Principal , 31r. It. Hand. 

General Department. — l’here has been a very coiftidcrabh* reduc- 
tion in the numerical #trength of litis department, mainly attributable, 
1 am |>ersiiaded, to the abolition of the t\yo senior undcfgraduate classes, 
effected from the opening of the present session, under the order* 
of Government dated the 30th J[n?ie 1871. It is natural jhut student* 
should prefer an institution where they can finish their studies, to one 
which they must leave in mid-career. The* strength of the two remaiu'v 
ing classes stands thus : — 


1*T Tiai # Cuii? 


2no V#«i Clam. 


Total. 


13 


31 


Tbe total cost of the* department has been Us. 211,790-1 1-0, to 
'credit of which arc collections frdin fees amounting to Us. 1,957, 
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leaving its net cost to Government at <Rs. 27,842-1 1-0, or, on the average 
of the year's students, Rs. 843-11-6 per annum per head. 


The social status of the parents and guardians is shown in the 
following table : — 


'“ -LJ *- « ' 

Claims. 

- « - .. . . 

M a g 

2 , | 

t-.U f 

ts * . 2d 

1 B 8 
tS 4,35 . 

ji " 

sic 

2 

a "* 

‘i 

c ^ 

a 

| « 

15 i 

& g 

\h 

ji! 

Shop-keepers. 

E 

■2 

o 

1st Tear Class 


i 

2 I 

2 

1 


2nd' ditto ... 

0 


5 ! 

2 



Total ... 

0 


3j 

4 

1 



The results of the higher Arts Examinations have b^en a trifle 
better than in the previous year. One candidate was passed in the 3rd* 
divisioh at tlief B.A. Examination, and 4, as last year, at the First Arts 
Examination. 

It were idle to repeat that these results are as discouraging as they 
were unexpected. They are doubtless attributable to the advancing 

5 ass standards assumed by the examiners, on the expediency of which 
do not feel myself called upon to offer an opinion. 

But few of the 1st year class were unable * from illness to 
pass the annual departmental examination. The only junior scholar 
on its rolls had been ill for two or three months before ; but in considera- 
tion of his very Satisfactory progress until he was overtaken by illness, 
his scholarship was continued for zyiothcr session, on condition of his 
sufficiently regaining health at its 'opening, to justify the expectation of 
his studying through it. 

The thrbe st udents of the 1st year class who attended the examination, 
acquitted themselves so as to fuow satisfactory progress. 

• From the break-up of the rains |t at the latter end of October, to the 
beginning of December, this place is extremely and unusually unhealthy 
— a circumstance that will alwaj s tell to the disadvantage of our students 
in the University Examinations, ^which, unfortunately, are coincident 
with epidemic fevers here. 

Law Department. — In this department also the numbers have 
fallen offy attributable as well to the abolition of *the higher arts classes as, 
early in the year, to the University regulations referred Co in the last 
report. The numbers are as follows : — , 


UfllTSUlfY StVDIXTS. 

« 


1 

J 

1st Year. 

2nd Tear. 

3rd Year. 

1st Year. 

2nd Year. 

3 

J 

9 

! 

••4 Ml 

4 

5 

i- f j 

11 


so 
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The social status of tlu k *e stifllenta is thus classified 


JL 


• 

Cl&isbi. 

• 

v a 

111 

m. 

.5 £ 8 • 
g 4 o 2 

B 

is 

-# 

* a - 

•j J j 

ill 

l 

h i 

il a 
ft V 

* -a* 

II, 

e * t 
?! 
<5* s 

i 1 — 

: *fJ*d«q-doqg 

I 








1st Year Cltsa 


• 





Sod ditto 

• 






3rd ditto 

. * • 


I 

•i 




Pleaderahip Stadenta 

• i 


* 

• 




Out-studonta ... ... I 





► 

•• 


% Total 

- m 

3 



7 

• 

> 10 

• 




- - - 




- • 


1 . . .... 


The cost of the depart aient lias been Its. 2,367-1 1-10 and its incoino 
from fees Its. 1,ii47, shewing Its. 720-11-10 as the cost to Government, 
or Us. 25-11-10 per annum per head. 

There was no candidate from this college for the B.L. decree. Of 9 
candidates for a license 4 were passed— a result less favorable than 
iu any previous year. 

. Collbgiath School. — The ii umbers have again vary slightly’ 
increased, being 183 against 178 at the close of tjie previous year. ° Tho 
advance has chiefly been in the upper, aifd the falling ofl'jn jJ JO hfwer forms. 
The tentative measure reported last year proved a failure, as it did not 
even cover the cost of instruction ,• tlyuigh I had one Knglish teacher 
for*both the lowest classes. The missionary school fees were, even after 
the reduction of ours, U\ss by one-half, # and the building more corn mo- 
diotisly situated for young children. It i# therefore very naturally pre- 
ferred, especially as such pupils^annot be brought under proselytising 
influences. Our only # plan is to charge the full tee to those who choose 
to come to us, who generally are the children of well-to-do parents that 
can afford it. m 

The numerical stsength of the classes is shown thus : — 


■ 

Hfl 

1 

B 

1 

■ 

I 

• 

i 

i 

... 17 

I O 21 

26 

S3 j 

— m. 

17* j 20 

44 

\H7 


“Tsr cost of the department has been lis. 18,607-8-10, and the fees 
realized are Rs. 4,589. Tfte actual cyst to Government has thus been 
Its. 14,018-8-10, i.e.y Ils. 79-3-2 annually for each pupil. 
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The social position of the parents c and guardians is as follows : — 


Zemindara/Talnkdnrs, 
and Persona of iude> 
pendeut income. 

r 

Merchants. Bankers, 
Bauias, and Brokers. 

c. 

% 

Professional 

Persona. 

e 

Government 
Servants and 
Pensioners. 

Shop-keepers. 

Others. 

43 

13 

f ' 04 

- , 

• * 57 

8 

7 


The Entrance Examination results have not been satisfactory. The 
high standard assumed caused extensive failures : at least to this only 
can I attribute the circumstance that but 8 or . 29 students were passed ; 
1 in the 1st, 3 in the ?nd, and 4 in the 3rd division. 

The departmental examinations showed fair results in the several 
classes except the 7th year, which dissatisfied me much. One boy only 
acquitted himself creditably. The teacher’s apology, that he had bad 
.materials, has somo reason in it ; but it cannot bo wholly accepted. I 
have warned Him that I shall look for decided evidence of a careful 
discharge of duty in the results of the next annual examination. 

Scholarships. — There were two senior and two junior scholarships 
awarded this year to our students, the former being tenable at the 
Presidency College. One of riio junior scholars has applied to be trans- 
ferred to the same institution. 

General Cost. — The charges for the year aggregate Rs. 50,774-15-8, 
against which is - the sum of Rs. 8,193 realized from fees and 
fines.. The actual cost therefore to Government of this institution 
all its departments, is Rs. 42,581-15-8 — a sum less than the Budget 


m 


grant by Rs. 13,303-15-8. 

The Library. — The books are 

entered 

Raja Radha K'anta Dov*n Snbda 
Kalpn Orum, Vol*». II. ami VII. Victor 
Hugo's Toilcm of the Son, 3 Vuls. 

Kt ‘on's Dion and tho^ibjrle, Vol II. 

La Fontaine's Fables. 


in good condition, except those 
in the margin, which have been 
more or less injured by white ants; some 
so much a^ to be utterly useless. Under 
the recent orders of the Secretary of 
State for India, the additions to the library 
ha?e been very few. 

The Instruments. — The instruments have been slightly added to, 
and after some repairs that have been effected through the Mathematical 
Instrument Department, they are in serviceable, condition. 

* The •Building. — The building has had the usual annual repairs 
effected, together with repairs to some parts of the flooring which had 
again sunk under the heavy rains _ of the year, but not to any great 
extent 


The Dispensary.— The dispensary continues to be a great 
blessing, thpugh the want of* the usual annual supply of medicine, -which 
for some unexplained cause has not yet been received, has obliged the 
medical officer to resort to various ex]>edients for meeting the demands 
of sickness. 
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Patna College — (Founded 1862). 

From the Report of the Officiating Principal , Mr. J. AT. Rogers. 

During the year under report th£ average number of students 
in the College Department, was 75‘8 against 6P4 the year before, but 
on the 31st March there were 71) on the rolls, or 8 less than on the same 
date in 1871. This slight decrease «is attributable to the zilla schools 
nob having supplied the usual complement of tindcrgtfid nates this year 
in consequence of a comparatively sm^ll iiumbbr of candidates, both in 
Keliar and Bengal, having passed the recent Entrance Examination. 
Tin? Sarun school, which sent us six undergraduates hist year, has not 
been able to furnish one this year ; all its Entrance candidates, 18 in 
number, having failed. Prom the other Bella r schools we have had 
only 0, and from Bengal 5? whereas last year 17 came from the ono 
ami 10 from the other. 9 

2. The numerical strength of the four 
strength of Uio College C«flIogc c lasses stood on * the 31st March as 

elates. || 


ClOMK.'H. 

• 

1st year class 

follows 

... 

ft • • 

• * • 

... 21 gtudcnta.| 

2nd ditto 

• 

% « • • 

... 311 ,, 

3rd ditto 

... 

• • • 

••• ® „ 

4 th ditto 


• • • 

••• 13 


Total ... 70 


DiflTfrent mcc* nn.i 3. • Of these^ 37 were Behans, 4() Bengalis, 

rre.Ml* in College Depart- and 2 East Indians ; and as regards ’creeds, 87 
m were llimliis, # 0 Muhammadans, and 3 Christians. 


•4. The 

Average daily 
anco in College 
went. 


average daily attendance during the year was 80*0, 
auoml. that of the previous year was 51*7, thus 

Depart- showing that an improvement had taVen place in 
this particular. • 


5. There 

Scholarship-holders. 


were 6 senior and 
holders. Ofth 


j unior English scholars!*! i|>- 


<1 rawing 


Of the former, 2 were of •the second gram 
stipends of Us. 25 a month each, and 

® .1 /» . 1 « . . « j 


of the 3rd grade, Irecei ring Us. 20 a month ; of the latter class, 4 were 
of the second grade, drawing fts. 14 each a month, add 20 of tho 
third grade, on Its. 10 e^ch.^ One more, the Pearson scholarship-holder, 
receives Its. 8 # per mensem.* * 


6. In the collegiate school the* number of students (412) borne 
Number of ctmienu’w on the books • on the 31st March, showed an in- 

the collegia^ school. crease of 51 over that (361) of the preceding yean 

7. These boys were distributed, as noted below, into 8 classes at 

•• # Bankipur, with second sections of the 5th, 6th. 

or^^uhLi reDffth 7th > in t,, « city (oT the convenience of the 

community reading there, the distance, about 4 
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miles, being too great for littlo boys to come up every day to the col- 
legiate school at Bunkipur. 


1st 

class 

i 



... 33 students. 

2nd 

do. 


••• 


... 28 „ 

3rd 

do. 


* e" 


... 30 „ 

4th 

do. 

'Section A 

« « • 


... 46 „ 

5th 

do. ■ 

• • • 

see • 

... 35 ,, 

[.Section B 

• • 4 


... 16 „ 

6th 

do. - 

i 

f Section A 
t Section B 

see 

• • • 


.;. 40 „ 

... 23 ,, 

7th 

do. - 

| Section A 

* • • 


... 44 „ 

[ Section B 

ese 

... * • 

... 29 „ 

*3 

CO 

do. -< 

f Section A 

see 


... 57 „ 

L Section B 


- 

... 32 „ 



t 


Total 

412 


« 

8. Beharis constituted the bulk of the students in the School 
Different rncmi and Department, on the 31st March there having been 
creed* in the School Do- 302 of that race to 101 Bengalis, and 9 East 
partment. _ Indians. Of these, 311 wero Hindus, 90 Muham- 

madans, and 11 Christians: these numbers are larger than those of 1871. 

Average daily attendance _ 9. The daily attendance averaged 315;4, 
in tho School Department, against 269’6 the previous year. 

10. In the School Department we had 3 minor and 9 vernacular 
Vernacular scholarship- scholarship-holders ; the former receive a monthly 

holders. stipend of lls. 5 each, and the latter It". 4. 

11. Colonel Haughton, in March last, placed the minor Rajah of 
Social position of tho Cooch Beliar and four of his relatives in the colle- 

pupils. * giate school. They are littlo boys, and therefore 

joined tho lower classes. Besides them, •there was the grandson of Rajah 
Bltdop” Singh in tho Entrance oi^ highest school class, and two of the 
sons of Syud Lootf Ali attend the classes in the dlty. But you will see 
from tho following statistics that the sons of the middle classes form by 
far the largest proportion of our students both in u the College and School 
Departments : — 

College. 

I. Upper Classes — ' 

Landed proprietors with aunnal incomes of Rs. 20 v -000 
and upwards ... ... ... '... 3 

Owners of houses, &c., with annual income of Rs. 30,000 
and upwards • ... ... ... ... 1 


Total 


4 
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IT. Middle Classes— 
Government servants 

\ . 

... • 


.30 

27 

Landed proprietors, Si c. 


••• ... 

Professional men 
Tradesmen 

• 

• 

... 

. • 

• 

••• 

• • • ... 

• 

• 

m V 

10 

2 

% 

• . 

• 

• Total 

7f> 

School Deportment . 


/. Upper Classes — t 

Princes, nawabs, &c. m 


• 

5 

Landed proprietors wirti annual incomes of Hs. 20.000 


and upwards 

... 

— 9 

• 

18 

Merchants, bankers, Sic. 

, with annual 

iuciuium of Hh. 

50,000 and upwards 

... 

* • 

1 

• 

• 

Total. ... 

*1 

1 /. Middle Classes — 

Government servants 



127 

Landed proprietors, &c. 

% 


98 

Professional men 

• 


70 

Tradesmen 

• 

... 

• • • . . • 

f II 

. r »0 

• 

• 

. Total ... 

• 

;i:>7 

III. Loicgr Classes — 

• 

• • 

I 

— 1 ■ 

G o vei n men t servan fs 

• • 

• • • 


3 

Private ditto # 

... • 


7 

Agriculturists* 



1 

Petty tradesmen 


... • ... 

12 

Artisans 


• 

•7 • 

V agrauts . . 

• 

... 0 

1 

• 

• 

• 

Total ... 

31 


12. In tbe College Department about 5 per cent, of the student* 
belonged to the upper classes of society and 95 per cent, to tlic middle/ 
In the School pcpartmevit nearly 0 pern cent, were of thcr upper classes, 
87 per cent, uf the middle, and 8 j>#r cent, of the lower. 

13. *The languages taught are English and the oriental languages, rfc 9f 

Imkumw uught. Sanskrit, Hindi, Arabic, an<P Hindustani. Besides 

•• # * English, the study of which is obligatory, the 

students of the College Department are required to learn either Sanskrit or 
Arabic ; but it is now optional with those of the School Department to take 
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S.A. Candidates . 

Sanskrit 0 

First Arte Candidates . 

Sanskrit 7 

Arabic 1 

Kntrance Candidates. 

Ramkrit 10 

Arabic 8 

• ( 


up either one of the oriental classical languages or one of the vernaculars. 
Those that elect Sanskrit or Arabic, have also to learn either Hindi or 
Hindustani ; but those that choose one of the vernaculars, are not required 
to study Sanskrit or Arabic. The four highest school classes learnt San- 
skrit and Arabic till the recent order of the Lieutenant-Governor (con- 
veyed in letter No. 1075, 1 dated 22nd' March 1872, to your address from 
the Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal), was received. I have, 
in accordance with His Honor’s wishes, discontinued the study of San- 
skrit in the 3rd and 4th school classes. On the 31st March 1855 
students of school classes were learning Sanskrit — 143 Hindi, 44 Arabic, 
and 170 Hindustani; and of the College classes, 57 were preparing in 
Sanskrit and 22 in Arabic. From the note on the 
margin will bo seen how many students passed in 
' Sanskrit and Arabic in the last University Exami- 
nation. It may not be out of place to mention hero 
that some of the Hindustani books compiled by 
Babu Siva Prasad, Inspector of Schools in tho North 
West, have been substituted in place of those to 
which ITis Honor objected on tho. occasion of his visit to the Patna 
College. The books adopted are written in simple and idiomatic Hindus- 
tani. 

14. Tho result of th$ University Examination was, on tho whole, 
very fair. Out of 20 candidates from the collegiate school who appeared 
at the Entrance Examination, 13 passed ; 2 in tho 1st division, 6 in tho 
2nd, and 5 in the 3rd. The boy (Gadadhur Sen), in tho 1st 4 division, 
was bracketed with one that was ninth in the order of merit, and has 
Avon a 1st grade junior scholarship. Another Patna student (a fichari) 
obtained a 2nd grade scholarship, and four more (two of whom were 
also Beharis) 3rd grade scholarships. Of 23. First Arts students, 8 
passed, vie., 1 in tho 1st division, 1 in the 2nd, and 6 in the 3rd. The 
number of successful candidates, though small, was proportionally 
larger than that of many other institutions. The failures were chiefly 
in mathematics and the second language. Eight of our students pre- 
sented themselves at the B.A. Examination, 6 of j whom passed, 3 being 
placed in tho 2nd division and 3 in the 3rd. One of the former, named 
Siv Pro tap, was a Beliari, the rest, were Bengalis. IIo makes the third 
native of Bchar from the Patna College who has gained a Bachelor’s 
degree. 

15. According to the result of the Test Examination, all the 

• . schoJarshi|>-holders, senior and junior, were, with a 

os xainma ion. . single exception, enti tied to retain their scholarships. 

Tim boy who failed — a first year student — had been ill ; and his failure 
having been owiug to this circumstance, he was recommended to be 
allowed to retain his stholarship. 

16. The annual examination of the classes of the collegiate> school 
Annual examination of at Bankipur and the city, was conducted by me, 

the collegiate school. the professors, and the senior masters. The reading 
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and oral explanation of t ho claileaVcro for the moat part satisfactory ; 
but in writing they could not, as is usually the case, express themselves 
correctly. Professor Ewbank rejwrted favorably of the mathematics of 
the senior clhsses, and in arithmetic the junior classes appear to have 
acquitted themselves, qu tho whole, yell. The 2nd, 5th, and tith classes 
did. not satisfy the examiners in "history ; and tho ^nd ami the 5th 
classes at Batikipur also fatted in geography ; *all the other classes, how- 
ever, are reported favorably*)!’ in this subject* 

17. With one exception, the examiners in the oriental languages 
Examination in tho ori- oxpress«xl themselves satisfied with the knowledge 

mt«l lnnguiigo*. the students iK>ssessed of those languages. Tho 

one that was dissatisfied, examined tiie 2nd class in Arabic, and remarked 
that there was great inequality in the nttainmcjits of the students, 
arising from boys having been admitted into the class according to a 
certain standard of proficiency in English, but without any reference to 
their knowledge of Arabic. This is true, but it i* unavoidable, for tho 
students are classified according to their knowiedgo of English and tbo 
subjects learnt through tbo medium of that language*. • The examiner 
also stated that the students had a* very imperfect* acquaintance with 
Arabic grammar. Tho attention of the maulvis have been drawn to 
this, with a view that it should be remedied. 

18. On tbo 31st March the Law Department had 80 students, 

_ which was 2 more • than in the preceding year. 

lw Dcp "* mtn ‘- * Tho average daily attendance was 

• 19.-' Those students that are studying for the B.L. degree, aro 

usually-divided, as shown below, into three classes, 
•tud^? Cal1011 ufth ° termed tbo University or B.L. fllasfces ; but tlioso 
# that aro studying for plcaderships, into 2 classes, 

called the Pleadership classes. At present tliere is no 2nd University 
or B.L. class, owing to a recent change .in the B.L. rules, by which 
two out of the three yea A prescribed as the term of atudy # urc to count 
only after tho B.A. Examination has Ijcen passed •The 2nd year 
students of tho General Department have, therefore, "not joined .tho 
Law Department as •before ; hence tho disupi>caruiicc of the 2nd Uni- 
versity class in the Law Department. • 

• University or B.L. Classes. 

3rd year class * «... ... « . 2 

2nd .ditto ... ... ... ... O 


1st ditto 


• • . • 


9 


Total 


11 


: 2nd year class 
..1st ditto 


Pleadership Classes, 


39 

39 


Total ... 78 
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Nntionniitim and creed* The following table represents their national i> 

of the Law Department. ties and OTCed : — 


Beharis 

Bengalis 

Europeans 


m • m 

• •• 


Total 


... 57 
30 

... 2 
... 89 


Hindus 

Muhammadans 
Christians ( 


Total 


69 

17 

3 

89 


Social position of tlio 
law students. 


Their social position was ns follows : — 

* * /. Upper Classes. 

1 Government servants with salaries of Rs. 10,000 
a year and upwards ... ■ ... ... 1 

IT. Middle Classes. 

Government servants ... ... ... 37 

Landed proprietors, «$rc. ... ... ... 22 

Professional men «... ... ... 25 

Tradesmen ... ... ... ... 4 


Total 


88 


The course of instruction during the last session was tho same as 
that of previous year. ° * 

Seven students competed at tho recent B.L. Examination. Two 
were successful in gaining that degree, and ‘two others obtained tho 
certificate of licentiate of law. ' One of the former, a young man, named 
Chandra Molmn Chnckravarti, was placed along with another candidate 
first in the order of merit in the general list. ' 

Fourteen candidates went up to the Pleadership Examination from 
this College, but the result is not yet known. 

Other details of tho Law Department are given in the report of 
Babu Novin Chandra ' Dey, the law lecturer, a copy of which is here- 
with forwarded. - *• 

Each student in the College Department has to pay lan admission 
T-Iiliii fun fee of Rs. 5, and a monthly fee of the same 

amount for. his" education. In the Law Depart- 
mont-the sanie charges obtain, but there is a graduated rate of schooling 
fees in the Collegiate School, and there is no admission fee. lhe 1st 
and 2nd classes pay Rs. 3 a ‘month, the 3rd and 4th dalles Rs.2-8, the 
5th class Rs. 2, the 6th class Re. 1-12, the 7.th class Re. 1-8, the 1st 
division 8th class Re. 1-4, and tho 2nd division 8th elass Re. 1 
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The fees collected dnring the y«ar under report Amounted to 
Amount of few collect- Its. 4,840-13-1 1 in tlio College Department, nnd 
<4 during the ye*r. Its. 8,529-0-3 iu tlio School Department, and 

Its. 5,445 in the Lair Department. Tho year before tho collections were 
Its. 4,021, Its. 7,437-T-9, and Its. 8^230 respectively.* 

* The total . expenditure for the year •ending 31st March wai 
Its. • *27,833-4-5* m tlio College Department, 
KxpMuUtwc during the Iis 27,797-4-8 in the School Department, and 
’ l * Its. 2,400 iu tho Law Department. 

During the vear the College Department, therefore, cost Govopi- 
ahu 4 «f the Coi- ment lts. 22,992-(>-(?, and tlio School Department 
It*gc and Collegiate School Its. Rl, 208-4-0 } while the LAW Department Hot 
t« Government. only paid its own excuses, •but yielded a surplus 

of Us. », 045. . 

Tlio total monthly cost of educating cadi pupil in Uio College 

• Department is returned at its. 30-9-7, that of 
• J?!? ° f tH,uealinff cacU tho School Department at 11s. «-2r4, and%lmt of 

tho Law Department at Its. 2-7-9. Tho actual 
cost to* Government is given at Its. 25-4-5 for tho College Department, 
and Rs. 4-4-4 for tho School Department. Tho Law Department docs 
not cost Government anything. The education of each student of tho 
College tlio year before tSat under rcport„s&od Government Its. 32-0-3, 
and that of each boy of tho school Its. 4-9-4. The cost has, therefore, 
decrease^ in both departments. 

Several temporary changes took place in l§71-72 in tlio instruc- 
tive staff*. Mr. •McCrindle, the Principal, went 
tlwtuiT* m 010 uutruo * away to Europe in June, on sick leave, for a year, 

• nn<J I was appointed to officiate for him. iliibu 
Kaj*Ivisscn Mukurji joined the College in July as lecturer in philo- 
sophy. In December his connection With tho College ceased, and 
Professor Camduff was transferred from tho Hcrhaipjmr College to 
this, and entered upon his duties here on the 29th Jatainry lugt. # Jn 
the School Department some chaises occurred in 1871-72. In July 
the official designations of tho officiating head and* officiating 2nd 
master were changed by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor to those 
of officiating assistant professor and officiating head m as tc irrespectively. 
This measure involved a transfer of superintendence from the former 
of those officers to the latter^ as the supervision of the Collegiate School^ 
has always been entrusted to the head-master : there was, however, no 
change in any other respect. Mr. Beljrendt, the Assistant Professor, 
who was in JSvrope on sick leave, returned and resumed charge of his 
office from tlfe 1st November last. Soon after the College iw-openqd in 
January, Ilr. Ticry, the 3rd master of the Collegiate School, obtained 
two months’ leave of absence without pay, and in Febrnary Mr. Phillips, 
tho pr&ent heacranaster, also obtained leave on private affairs tor three 
months : both havo rejoined their posts. In February, also, Munsht 
Khj ruddeen, 4th Urdu teacher, being *sii|ierannuated, retired; from the 
service, and was succeeded on the 21st March l>v Maulvi Si»<f v — *— 
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Hossein. Babu Dcnobundhu jSangoli, 8th master of the Collegiate 
School, resigned his appointment in March for the purpose of practising 
as a pleader. His place ias been filled by Babu Siv Protap, B.A., who 
entered upon his duties on the 22nd March. 

The professorial staff consists' of a principal, two professors, and 
an assistant professor. The time of the last mentioned officer *is 
equally divided between the College and School Departments. 
The school staff consists of a head-master and 11 assistant masters, 
4 of whom do duty in the city school. There are also four maulvis 
for Arabic and Urdu, and a professor of Sanskrit, and three pundits 
for Sanskrit and Hindi. The Law Department has a lecturer. 

In conclusion I have the pleasure to state that I have always 
had ready and valuable co-operation from tho professors and law 
lecturers, and that the masters of the School Department have for tho 
most part discharged their duties satisfactorily. ® 

Law Depahtme^t. — The following report is given by Babu Nobin 
Chandra Dey, the law lecturer : — 

The number of students on tho rolls of tlu department on 31st March 
1872 was 85), showing an increase of 2 on the return of tho preceding year. 

There is no 2nd year class of the B.L. students in tho present 
session. This is owing to the change mado by tho University in the 
B.L. regulations, whereby candidates qualifying themselves for tho 
B.L. Examination arc required to study law for at least two years out 
of the three proscribed by the B.L. Course, after passing the B.A. 
Examination. This has caused tho absence of an entire class in the 
Law Department during tho current session, and a consequent falling 
off in tho number of the B.L. students as compared with the returns of 
preceding years. The gap will, however, disappear in two years. 

The plan of instruction during the last session was similar to what 
was pursued in tho previous years. 

Tho routine of lectures conformed to the programme proscribed by 
tho Director o? Public Instruction by’bis letter dated 23rd July 1866. 
Three separate courses of lectures, cn as many different subjects, were 
delivered all along throughout the year ; two of these being on subject* 
common to the B.L. and Pleadership courses, were attended by the 
candidates for Pleadership along with the B.L. s+iulems; the third bein<r 
reserved for^thc latter, was attended exclusively by them. The 1st .and 
2nd year Pleadership classes attended lectures along with the 2nd and 
‘3rd vein’ B.L. students respectively. Lectures were delivered daily, 
two days in tho week being devoted to every subject. 

Seven students of the Patna College appeared at tho last University 
Law Examination. Two of these passed as Bachelors of Law and two 
as Licentiates. One of the passed B.L. candidates, ru., Chandra Mohtin 
Chukravarti, stood so high ns to be one of the two students that were 
first in order of merit in the general list. Fourteen students presented 
themselves from the Patna College at the kst Pleadership Examination, 
twelve before, the Patna Committee, and two at Bhagulpur. The result 
of the examination has not as yet been published. 
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St. Xaviek’h College — (Founded 1800 — Aided 1805). 

From the Report of the Rector , the Vtyy Reverend F. Ln/ont, $ 9 /. 

Having but recently been ap|>ointcd to the Rectorship of this 
I list! t ii t ion, X shall naturally be brief in my first report, though 1 may 
nay that, as far as JL can judge,. Collide ami School Departments 
of. St. Xavier’s were in a very flourishing %tato ft lien handed over 
to me by inv zealous predecessor, t^o Rev. *11. Depelehin, whom ill- 
liealth has compelled to ’seek a change in Ilombay. It is with tho 
greatest pleasure that I seize on this opportunity to render him the 
well-deserved testimony duo to his devotedness and untiring zeal in 
the management of the College during his seven yeatfs of office. # 

Ntmiiku ok l’rrfLS.— irTlie totjfl number of pupils in both departments 
was. at tho close of last year, 501), showing an increase over last year 
of 1.2 boys. The average daily attendance was 115. 

These won? distributed as follows : — • 

College Department ... • , § 5t> 

Upper School ... ... * ... 517 

Lower Scho<tl ... ... ... 78 

Infant School ... * ... ... 78 


Total . ... 50!) 

Of these 150 were boarders, and 570 day-|V|?ils ; 412 were Christians. 

Examinations. — W e have every reason ft) be well pleased with file 
result *f the University Examinations; out of the 10 candidates for 
Entrance, eight, passed successfully — four in the 1st, four in tho 2nd 
division. The two candidates for the* First Arts passed cue *m tho 2nd, 
tho oilier in the 5rd division. Finally, from four students who pro- 
scuted tlfcmsclvcs for t^e U.A. charms three were admitted. 

iSciioL.VHsinrs.— The number of Government Scholarships tenable 
in St. Xavier’s was originally four, Awarded to the /onr students 
placed in the 1st division: one of them, Amadeo Cbiodetti, holding ii 
1st grade Junior Scholarship of Its. 18; tho other* of IN. It). Of 
these, however, one t was transient*!, at the request of the holder, Co the 
Patna College, and one was not claimed, the student untitled to it having 
gone back to. his native country. 0 itesidcs, two scholarships of the 
Uadrassa werc*mado tenable in our (College in favour of the holders 
who joined St. Xavier’s from tin? loginning of this year. * 

The course of stydics was the same as on the preceding years, 
with one slight alteration only, viz., that the lectures oil physical 
science and chemistry, instead of being optional, have been made 
obligatory.!'!* itll the students attending the College Department. These 
lectures (three hours of physics, one hour of chemistry v weekly) urc 
chiefly of an experimental nature, and intended to render the course of 
]ni\<g9 mathematics more useful nnd intelligible. I may here be per- 
mitted* to mention, with gratitude, that our much lamented Governor- 
General testified of the iff teres t he took in our efforts for .tlie diffusion 
of the knowledge of physical science, by presenting the Professor of 
. • • 
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the College with a very nice jnodel of ‘'the horizontal steam engine, 
hoping, as His Excellency said, that it might bo of use for illustrating 
our lectures. . . 

Some steps are now being taken to place the teaching of chemistry 
on an equally gogd footing ; but vet regret that an application for a 
small grant-in-aid from Government for that purpose could not bo 
entertained on account of the present state of the educational funds. 

W o sincerely hope to meet with better success at some future time. 


Fit ee Church College— (Founded 1830 — Aided 1864). 


From the Report of the Principal, the Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, M. A., LL.D. 

I 

Attendance. — The number of pupils on the rolls at the end of tho 
year was 107. In tho various classes the numbois were as follows : — 


M.A.o Class * 
Fourth year Class 
Tliird „ „ 

Second 
First 


99 

99 


99 

99 


21 

12 

44 

24 


Total ... 107 


The average number on the monthly rolls was 122. 

Tho number attending the institution, including both college and 
school, on the 31st March was 809. 

Fees. — Tho amount realized from fees between 31st March 1871 
and 31st March 1872, was Its. 5,920-14-0. (In the School Department 
tho fees amounted to Its. 9,005-7-0.) 

Expenditure. — The current expenditure during tho yean was 
Us. 22,400. 

# Government Scholarships. — Tho highest number of scholarships, 
senior and junior, held during the j*ear, was 8. The whole amount 
drawn was Its. 1,104-1-11. 

University Examinations.— rAt tho Entrance Examination 20 
passed, 3 in the first division, 12 in the second, and 5 in the third. At 
tho First Examination in Arts 11 passed, 2 in the second division, and 
9 iu tho third. At the 11. A. Examination 11 passed, 4 in the second 
division, and 7 in the third. At the Honor and M.A. Examination 
four went up in English literature, one iu history ; all passed, 3 in 
the Honor list. 

. Since they commencement of the University Examinations, 237 of 
this college have passed the Entrance Examination, 160 have passed the 
F.A., 83 the B.A., and 11 the M.A. Examinations. 

There is little new in our college arrangements this year, except 
that we have made an earnest attempt to secure a systematic plan of 
testing, and aiding, the progress of tile students by written exercises. 
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General Assembly s Collegr y the Rev. R. .fartline, U. l). y Sc. Id. 

This is done nioro or loss in all tlifc branches of study, hut esjiecially in 
English, Sanskrit, and Bengali. The ahiiuni of our colleges generally 
have more knowledge than power of expression. Oil the other hand the 
University h* disposed to put greater stress Ilian ever on correct com- 

I iosition. \Ve shall bt\ disappointed jf the result of the arrangements wo 
lave made bo not that a larger p import ion of’otir pupils shall pass the 
University examinations iiv languages. • 

Present Staff. — ltdv! J. M. Mitchell, M.A., LL.D. ; Itev. J. 
Robertson, M.A. ; M. Mowatt, Esq., M.A. ; Balm Kali C. Banurji, 
M.A., B.L. ; Balm Umes C. Chaturji ; Balm Paiichunatt Ghosh ; Pandit 
Braja N. Sarnia; Pandit Ifanesvar Sarnia. % 

The Rev. K. S. Macdonald left In«lia in the beginning of Decem- 
ber ; Mr. Robertson arrived in the end of October.^ 


# • 

Tiie General Assembly's Collecie — (Founded 1830 — Aided 1803). 

• • • 

From the Report of the l*rincipal y the Rev. It . ./anlhie y Jl./). y 

I. Attendance. — Oil It lie 31sfcMarcli 1872, the number of pupils 
m the rolls of the School and College Departments was H5(J, 

In the College classes the numbers were as follows 

First year Class ... X. 2 ff 

Second year ,, ... • ... 30 

Third year „ ... ... 12 

* * Fourth year „ ... ... 10 

IT. University Examination.— . 

1. At the Entrance Examination 10 were passed; *1 in the 
# first division, It) i^ tin; second, and 3 in the third. 

Those who* passed in tlift first division, obtained scholar- 
ships ; 3 at Rs. 11 per month, ami 1 at Its. 10. 

2. At the First "Examination in Arts 4 passed ; 1 # in the first 
division, 1 in the second, a lift 2 in the third. 

3. At the Bachelor of Examination 7 jrnSscd; 1 in 4ho 

second division, and 3 in the third. 

4. One of our graduates of 4ast year Upok tho degree of 
Master o£ Arts, the subject b eing Epglrsb. 

III. Scholarships. — The following Government achalandiips are 
held by students of this College : — 

1 Law's Foundation Scholarship of Its. 20 (>cr month. 

4 Sclfblarships of „ 14 „ ,, 

4 djtto • of „ 10 „ „ 

8 Jtinior Scholarships. • 

In addition to these scholarships, the stun of about Its. 50 per 
month has been awarded from the funds of the College as Hcholarahi|Hi 
for proficiency at the College quarterly examinations ; many prizes were 
given also specially for proficiency in Scripture knowledge. Amongst 
others may be mentioned Lord Kapier a prize, awarded by Ilia 
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Excellency the Commander-in-Chief for the best essay on “The 
meaning of the Book of Job.” * 

1Y. Fees.— I xi the School Department the income from fees 
amounted to . ... Its. 9,525 '5 6 

And in the College Department to . 3,247 8 0 
Making in all ' ..." ... ‘ „ 12,772 13 6 

The wholo monthly cost of* educating, ejich student in the College 
Department was Its. 16-14-6, the cost to Government being Its. 5. 

Instructive Staff. — Revd. Dr. It. Jardine, Principal and Profes- 
sor of Logic and*Philosophy ; James Wilson,, Esq., Professor of English 
Literature; Babu 'Gauri Sankar Do, M. A., Professor of Mathematics' 
and Natural Philosophy ; Babu Kertic Chandra Mitra, M.A., Professor 
of History ; Pundits Bireshwar Yidyaratna and Haris Chandra Tarka- 
Jankar. 

Cathedral Mission College, Calcutta — 

( Founded 1865 — Aided 1865). > 

From the Report of the Principal , ( he Rev. S. Dyson. 

1. The College statF at present is constituted as follows : — Rev. 

S. Dyson; ltev. A. P. Ncclo; ltov. C. Baumann, Ph.D. (Berlin) ; Rev. 

E. K. Blum!.... dl, 1* * (Cambridge) ; Rev. S. T. Leupolt, B.A. (Cam- 
bridge) ; Rev. G. I). Mam*'; ,Babu G. B. Mukhyoji, M.A. (Calcutta) ; 
Pundit K. C. Bunurji, B.A. (Calcutta) ; and Pundit K« N. Bhattacharji. 

Mr. Willson’s engagement with us as Professor of Mathematics 
having terminated in December 1871, the ltev. S. T. Leupolt, B.A., 
came out from England to take his nlace. Mr. Willson’s services in 
the College were appreciated by the students, and unquestionably a consi- 
derable share of our success in t(|0 last University Examinations is duo 
to bis painstaking and efficient teaching. ’ # 

Attendance.— The number of students on the rolls on the 3lst 
March was 93. This is a slight decrease of the number in preceding 
years. It is attributable partly to oiir limiting the admissions in the 
iirst year class to prevent its being overcrowded, nnd partly to our 
strict enforcement of the rule of charging the full fee of Its. 5 to all 
students indiscriminately. This diminishes the number in our second 
and fourth year classes, for it practically drives .failed' students away to 
othor Mission 1 Colleges in Calcutta, in which they are only charged half 


fees. 

• The distribution of the students 

among 

the different classes 

shown in the follow in or table 

1st year Class 

• . • 

... 30 

2nd ditto 

• • • 

... 24 

3rd dtyto 

• • • 

... 26 

4th ditto 

• •• 

... 13 


Total 

... 93 
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Cathedral Mission College, Calcutta, the Rev. S. Dyson. 

Examinations.-— The number on the rolls in the second year class at 
tho time of the Test Examination was 38, of these 28 received certificates, 
the rest either did not appear in the Test ExaminatUm, or appeared and 
failed. Of these 28 candidates, one did not present himself in tho ex- 
amination hall, and of the rest, 1£ massed ; 1, in thq, first grade, 4 in 
the second, and 10 in the third grade. Out §f the 15 successful candi- 
dates, two were failed students of the«prcvinus year, and two were third 
year students who were ^prevented attending the University Examina- 
tions through sickness. Government senior scholarships wore awarded 
to two of these students one in the 2nd grade and one in tho 3rd. 
Another candidate was admitted into the examination hall as * an 
ex-student and failed. Hb was* rejected at our Tost Examination, 
and I have no recollection of having given hitu a certificate. Our 
fourth year class numbered nine students, and all of them went up 
to the B.A. examination. Seven out of the nine were successful ; three 
in the second grade and four in the third. Of jhoso seven candi- 
• dates, only one, who passed in tho second g’rade, was a failed student. 
I gave a certificate also tp a failed student who had ‘boon employed 
during the year as a teacher. IIo passed in tho second grade. 

These, on the whole, satisfactory results are attributable, I think, 
not so much to any special excellence in tho <im^tu^uuiMnipartod as 
to the exceptionally superior ability and steyJ^fffiigonco of the students 
comprising thes^ two classes, 'loose who are very successful in tho 
higher University Examinations, are, as a rule, those who have 
passed in the first grade in the Entrance Examinations. The vast 
majority of the Government scholars, both senitir ami junior, that is, 
tho very best students of their year, join the Presidency College*, and 
a very snjall sprinkling indeed of first class students are to bo found 
in Mission Colleges ; and though our students vary in quality very much 
from year to year, yet the greater part of» them always are very second- 
rate material. Classes So constituted lyjcessitated severer hibor with 
less profit upon the professor, and also keep back the fijw more p/omis- 
ing students from making such rayid progress as they would in* classes 
whose average menttd calibre is greater. At present tho number of 
Government scholars in tho College is only six, distributed as follows — 
in the lower department one, in the 2nd year class ; and in the higher 
department five, in the 3rd ycar*class. I expect that some, if not most 
of these, will transfer their scholarships to tho Presidency at or before 
the end of the year. • • > 

M.A. Ejeaminatwti . — -We had no M.A. candidates. Our arrange- 
ments do not eaqjly admit of the effective management of such classes, 
and I have generally discouraged tfieir formation. 

The money drawn by the College from Government* on account 
of. scholarship was — * 

• • Junior scholarships ... Rs. 139 11 0 

* Senior do. , ... ... ,, 350 13 3 

Tdtal ... Its 490 8 3 


62 
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London Mission College, Bho wanipitr— <{ Founded 1866 — Aided 1867), 

From the Report of the Principal, the Revd. W. Johnson , B.A. 

At the dose of last session, the Revd. J. P. Ashton,' M.A., who 
had been for some time absent in .England, returned to Calcutta, and 
from the commencement of this year' resumed his connexion with the 
Institution. , 

Before the opening of the present session, the missionaries con* 
nected with the Institution were led to consider whether it was desirable 
to maintain the third and fourth year classes of the College. The first 
and second year classes had always been well attended, but the experience 
of the missionaries during the period'-the College bad been in existence, 
led them to conclude that only a very small number of students could 
be expected to attend tue two higher' classes, while for these few students 
the demand on the attention and strength of ,tbe missionaries must 
necessarily be very great. The Bhowanipur suburbs not furnishing 
many ^igher students, and of these the greater part desiring to attend n 
the law lectures nt the Presidency College, the situation of our College 
was unfavorable to our securing good third and fourth year classes. 

It was, therefore, resolved to request the sanction of the Director 
of Public Instruction to a grant-in-aid for a reduced establishment. 
This sanction liaving gained, tho two higher classes ceased at the 
end of the year 1871. It \v;ls hoped that this chango would have the 
effect of increasing the numbers attending the first and second year 
classes. This hope, however, has been disappointed; the number of 
students in the first year class being less than half of what it ever was 
beforo. Wo hApe'that by the tune another session commences, this 
cluss will at least regain its former numbers. The number of students 
on tho roll on the 3 1st' March was in the second year class 23, and in 
the first year class 9. 

University Examination.— Twenty-five students were sent to the 
Entrance Examination, of these 18 passed; 5 in the 1st division, 
12 in the 2nd, find ono in the 3rd : second grade scholarships were 
awarded to four students, and one Obtained a third grade scholarship. 
Fifteen students tvere sent to. the first Arts Examination, of whom 
two passed in the 3rd division, , and ono in the 2nd. It may be 
proper to statjp that of those who were unsuccessful in this latter 
examination, several failed in one subject only. 

Fees.— The year's income from fees amounted to Rs. 2,145-8-6. 
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Calcutta MadbIssah— {Founded 1781). 

From the Report of Mr. J. Sutcliffe, M.A. 

ARABIC Department. — Tho annual examination was held ill May, 
the questions being framed upon lit) standards in force before tho intro- 
duction of the scheme of studies recommendt'd by the Madrassali Com- 
mittee. The scholarshi ps 'Awarded tfpon tho result of the examination 
were twenty-six in number, varying in value from Us. 5 to 10 according 
to the scale laid down in the report of the Committee. Thu following 

gentleman conducted the Examination : — , 

Moulvi Muhammed Mazhar, in law. 

„ Obaidullah, In logic, rhetoric, and grammar. • 

„ Kabiruddin Ahmad, in literature anti translation. 

In June, the Madrassali Committee made <1 report of tho measures 
considered necessary in order to carry out .tho reforms recommended 
• by tho Committee appointed in July 18(59, ahd in August, Government 
sanctioned the introduction of these measures “ as comftig from a Com- 
mittee of great weight and experience,” and therefore deserving of a 
tttll and fair trial. The Ramazan vacation began on 14th November, 
and on my proposal, tho introduction of tho new.j y;b« r w u^vas deferred 
till the Institution re-opened on 18th Dccemjior'f'mcanwliile the students 
were examined by the head moulvi, wltlr a view to their being plsiccd 
in classes for wfiich, under tho new schcino of studies, they were fit. 
Two teAchcrs of English and one of Bengali giving been appointed 
during the vacation, the department opened on 18tii . December and 
entered upon the course of instruction prescribed *by ‘the Committee. 
It would have been impossible forjtho students to go through tho new 
Arabic course in six months, and it iriis therefore decided that the annual 
examination of tho Arabic department, should in future be held in 
November or DcccmbcP, instead of May, and that the* scholarships 
awarded in May 1871 should be tenable fill 31st December, 1872. 

The number of students on the rolls on 81st March 1871* was 
119, and tho number on 31st M*arch 1872 was 82, ^bowing a consi- 
derable decrease in the course of twelve months. The number of. with- 
drawals during the last three months was 52, and the number of ad missions 
27. No doubt the falling off' in.the number of students is to lie attri- 
buted to the introduction of the new scheme of st udies, but the scheme 
should not, I think, be condemned on that account. Having acted as .a 
member of the original commission of July 1809,. 1 remember how 
unanimous the students fben were fos the introduction of English side 
by side with 'Arabic, and nothing, has since occurred to cause me to 
think that the Committee and Government acted unwisely In deferring 
to the wishes then expressed. A petition sighed by almost all tho 
stud^pts was received by mo a short time ago, asking that some relaxation 
of the 'present course should be made, and this is now under 
consideration ; but whateveV relief is given, it should, I think, be in the 
Arabic course The scheme has not yet had a fair trial ; but,. speaking 
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from what I hare observed of its working so far, I am disposed to 
think that on no account should ' the instruction in English be discon- 
tinned or diminished. 

A classification of the boys according to social position’ gives the 
following result : — ■ c . 

Officers on salaries of less than Rs. 20 a month, such as teachers, • 
amlas, Sto. ... ... 1 ... , ... ... 43 

Holders of lands. Government securities, houses, &c., whose in- 
come is less than Rs. 3,000 a year ... ... ... 33 

Bankers, brokers, banians, gold merchants, mdney-changers, ftc. ... 3 

Total ... 82 


The following is the new course of Arabic prescribed for each 
class : — ■» 

l«t. Class. — Sullam, whole; Mnsullam, whole; Shifai, first half; 
Hidayah, fire "chapters ; Makamat Hariri, .first half ; Mutawwal, as 
much as printed. ■ ' 

2 nd, Class. — Mutanabbi, first half; Mukhtasir-i-Maani, second half; 
whole of Mi r-whole : Tarikhul Khulafa, second half; Hidayah 

four chapters. 

3rd Class. — Nurul Anwar, second half ; Mukhtasir-i-Maani, first 
half -; Sbarhi Vikaya, seven chapters ; Qutbi, second half ; Saba? 
Muallakat, whole ; Tarikhul Khulafa, first half. 

4t/« Class. — Law ef Inheritance, whole ; Sharhi Mulla, second half ; 
Nurul Anwar, first half; Ajabul Ujab, first half; Qutbi, first half; Sharhi 
Vikaya, five chapters. t . 

5th Class. — Sharhi Tahzib, whole ; Sharhi Mulla, first half ; Anwar 
Suhaili, two chapters. 

6th CUtss. — Kafiah, whole ; Mizani Manti<|, whole ; Fusul Akbari, 
second half; Nuf hat-ul-Y emen, first chapter; Akhlaki Muhsini, first 
twenty chapters): „ 

7th Class. — Hidayat-un-Naho, whole; Fusuf Akbari, first half; 
Naf hatul-Yemen," half of first chapter ; Sharhi Miat, whole ; Gulistan, 
four chapters. * 

The expenditure on this department, including the amount paid 
for scholarships, was Rs. 12,830-7-104, and the receipts were Rs. 505-8. 

Anglo- Persian Department.— T he number of students on the 


rolls of this department on 31st March was 341, against 335 at same 
date of 1871. The fees collected during the year amounted to 
Rs. 4,033-3-6, and the expenditure (including the payment on account 
of scholarships) was Rs. 22,012-10. 

A classification Of the boys, according to the social position of 
parents and guardians, gives the following result : — 

Belonging to upper classes of society ' ... 3 

Do. to middle ‘ditto ....338 


• • • 
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The abolition of the Shsraf&t Namah has not caused a single 
withdrawal from the school, nor, strtfnge to say, has it increased 
the admissions, as it might have been expected to do. 

The following is Mr. Blochinaun’s report on the school 
“ I have the honor to repor^ on the progress of the Anglo-Per- 
siaii Department, Calcutta Mudrassah, during 1871, as follows : — 

“ The session opened with 283 boys, ami reached in April a maxi- 
mum of 346, which fell in* November to 264. 

“The present sessiou (1872) opened with 264 boys, which number 
up to date (15th April) has # increased to 350. I trust the abolishing of 
the Sbarafat Namah will be productive of a permanent increase in the 
number of our boys. • 9\t prtAent the number of Muhammadan 
students, both in public and private institutions,, bears no proportion 
to the Muhammadan population of Calcutta. 

“ The variations during the year in the nunfber of boys I consider 
excessive, (hough, for the last seven years, the rate*of variation has been 
•constant. I attribute this to the large numbfcr of ‘ l)oys, without guar* 

’ dians,* who come from the jnofussil to Calcutta. Of tl»6 350 students 
now on our rolls, 187 have their parents in Calcutta, 108 live with 
relations or friends, and 55 live by themselves. These items show that 
a large number of our boys pursue their studies jn fV'-'tlita without 
that guidance and homo influence which, o*; account of their youth, 
they should have. Even those who havcHhfir parents here, live often 
separate from them, or brothers livo with different mothers, and aro 
thus prevented from mutunlly assisting each other. Jn Hindu 
families, on the other hand, there are elements of cohesion ami subor- 
dination, which afford young bids every jjossible guidance and encour- 
agement to work ; and the ossistapgo which elder brothers or relatives 
give the *younger members of the fttnily, goes far to account for their 
successful progress in English edifeation* I havo failed to recognize 
in Muhammadau boy#, as compared with Hindu finis," a less 
degree, or deficiency, of comprehensive powers : the* difference lies' 
wholly in this, that Muhammadan bgys are mostly left U> themselves at an 
age when neither the tlesiro nor the power of constant application has 
been created in them. Hence the numerous withdrawals in our higher 
classes. In- the first three months, dor instance, of the present year, 
during which the number of boya on the rolls increased from 264 to 350, 
the number of students in the second and third classes decreased from 
26 to 22, and from 54 to 49, respectively. This has been the case eveqr 
year. It is to be hoped that the scholarships which are now given in 
the highest dashes will prevent withdrawals, and induce the hoys to go 
on with their studies. • 

" How rapidly the power of application decreases in ohr lads, may 
also be seen from the fact that even those who sttfrid high in the Entrance 
Examination and carry off Government scholarships, fall off in the 
higher Examinations. Thus, two Madrassah boys who had passed in the 
first division at the Entrance, failed at the last Middle Examination. 
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“I allow no opportunity to pass away of persuading parents and 
guardians to supplement the Education given in school by a more 
thorough supervision at ljome. 

“The annual examinations for 1871 were held in the first week of 
November, as the Ramazan commenced on the 14th of that month. The 
results are satisfactory. Dr. Hobson, of the Presidency College, exa- 
mined the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th classes in English, history, and geography ; 
and Mr. Griffiths, of the Engineering College, examined the same classes 
in mathematics. The lower classes, from the 5th downwards, were 
examined by me in all English subjects; Maulvi Zulfakar Ali exa- 
mined in Arabic; Maulvi Kabiruddin Ahmed in Persian and Hindus- 
tani ; and Pundit Joy Gopal Surma in Bengali. The two higher classes 
were examined by written papers. 

“ Dr. Robson reports as follows : i In English, 4 of the 12 boyrf 
of the second class pass well, 1 gets pass ma^ks, and 7 fail. Most 
of those who fail, answered the grammatical questions in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Their failuYe is due to their inability to paraphrase or 
explain the passages proscribed. An important part of the examination 
in English must always consist of paraphrasing; for there is no other 
way in which a candidate’s knowledge of the meaning of the author 
can be teste d^. In this view I consider the deficiency which I have 
noted above asoeseiVrKg. of attention.’ In history 8 boys, and in 
geography 11 boys, passed out of the 12. In mathematics 6 boys 
passed ; Mr. Griffiths found the whole class deficient in Euclid. 

“ In the 3rd class Dr. Robson passed 21, and in history and geo- 
graphy 22. Out of 30, Mr. Griffiths passed 18 in mathematics. Dr. 
Robson says i 4 The paraphrase of the-prescribed passages was badly 
done in every case ; but taking into consideration the early stage of 
their studies, I have riot given a high* value to this part of tho examina- 
tion.’ # 

“ Regarding the two sections of the 4th ciass, Dr. Robson reports : 
1 1 was particularly pleased with section A. of this class. They parsed for 
the moat part with readiness and correctness. They appeared to be well 
drilled in geography, and showod great readiness in finding places, upon 
the map. They seemed to liihve committed the history to memory, 
from which it was evideut that mrch pains had been taken with this 
subject. Section B. is, as a whole, much inferior to Section A. If no 
selection of the more advanced boys has been made for A., the teaching 
in B. must be inferior/ Mr. Griffiths passed ali boys of Section A. but 
one, and in Section B. 12 out of 21, iu mathematics; but be remarks 
that the back rules should have been better revised. 

“ Tho lower classes did better than the upper forms — a circumstance 
which has been every year noted by the examiners. The boys of the 
7th and 8th classes, in particular, did very well. 

“ Of the 14 boys that wero sent up for the Entrance Examination, 
one fell sick on the first day ; of the remaining 13, 7 passed, viz., 1 
in the 1st division, who received a Government scholarship, 2 in 
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the 2nd, and 4 In the 3rd divifiod. There were 2 failures In English, 
2 in Arabic, 2 in history and geography, and 2 in mathematics. 

“ The recent orders which make oriental, languages optional, have 
been carried out. Thus of the 25 students of the 1st class, 14 by their 
owu choice read Arabic, 2 Persian, 4 Hindustani, and 5 Bengali. In 
all.classes attention is paid to fluency in speaking and writing tho ver- 
naculars. The text booka^ used by tl#i boys (fro as simple and pure as 
can be obtained." ' 

Colinoah Branch School. — T here were 129 boys on tho rolls of 
the school on 31st March 1£71, and at the same date this year 124. Thu 
establishment of this school was considerably reduced iu May last, qnd 
from 1st Juno tho sanct^med monthly o\|>cuditure has been Its. 2(53 
instead of Rs. 800, as formerly. During tho current year it is ox|M*ctcd 
that a grant of Its. 200 a month from Government will be sufficient to 
carry on the school efficiently on its reduced fluting. Babu NaudaliU 
Das cxamyied the school in November, anil the. result was not very 
•satisfactory. Another year’s trial will probably ffliow whether it is 
worth while keeping up the school, even on its present reduced scale. 

Tho fees collected during the j*iar wero Its. (584-10, and tho dis- 
bursement Rs. 3,925-3, making the total monthly cost of each la>y 
(average number on tho rolls having been 107) to Government amount 
to Rs. 3-0-10. 

Tho following is a classification of the Boys according to tho social 
position of parents : — 

Officers ‘on salaries of Rs. 200 and less than Rs. 833 a month ... 1 

Holders of lands, mines, houses, Government securities, Ac., whose 
income is less than Rs. 3,000 « year ... * ... 20 

Barristers^ surgeons, engineers, attorneys, pleaders, clergymen, 
gurus, mafias, kazis, higher artists, •l&e. ... ... 2 

Mukhtars, niunshis, am I as, writefs, sirjears, surveyors, pundits, 
village school teachers, “Ac. ... ... • • ... 13 

Shop-keepers, aratdars, kyalls, apprentice# ...» ... 41 

Total of iniddlo classes ... 77 

• 

Government servants on less than Rs«20 a month, such as com- 
pounders, soldiers, *chaukidarp, peons, cooks, syces,, kliitmat- 
gars, Ac. ... ... ••• # ••• 40 

Potters, stone-cutters, masons, idol-makers, brick-makers ... 3 

Tailors, barbers, gharamis, farriers, mid wives, Ac. ... ... % 

• ' 

Total of lower classes ... 47 

Total ... 124 

Tluf above return shows that the school is largely resorted to by 
boys higher in the social scale than it jyas intended for. 
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Medical College — •(Feunded 1835). 


From the Report of the Officiating Principal, Dr. D. B. Smith. 


This College has now complete^ its 37 th session. 

Daring the past yekr several important changes have occurred as 
regards the professorial staff of the institution 

On the 30th May 1871 Dr. George King was appointed Professor 
of Botany. 

On the 15th December 1871 Dr. J. P. P. McConnell was appointed 
Resident Physician to tho Hospital, and ne was at the same time 
nominated to the newly-instituted professorship of pathology. 

These two new appointments, held by Dr. McConnell, which the 
Government has been pleased to sanction, are of very great importance 
to this school of medicine. * 

It has been long felt here that the teaching of pathology should 
be fully provided for, and that so vast a subject should not be considered, 
as it were a more accidental part of a professor’s duties. It may safely 
be said that no part of medical education is of more interest or of 
more practical utility ; and I am sure I am correct in saying that it has 
beon a soqgce of much satisfaction to the College staff to find that the 
Government has now not only recognised this fact, but that it has 
placed the arduous appointment in the hands of one who so entirely 
and so earnestly devotes himself to its requirements'as Dr. McConnell 
does. 


The very responsible post of Resident Surgeon to the Hospital 
is now held by 'Dr. R. H. Stevens, who is continually occupied with 
direct supervision of the routine duties of the surgical wards, and 


a 


who 


may- 


be 


the reception and immediate treatment of all persons 
brought in suffering from the effects' of accidents. 

Dr. Joseph Fayrer, C.S.I., Professor of Surgery and First Surgeon 
to the College,, Hospital, availed himself of furlough leave to Europe 
on the ,1st March 1872. 

Dr. H. C. Cutcliffe, F.R.C.S., lately Officiating Professor of Descrip- 
tive and Surgical Anatomy, aqi Second Surgeon to the Hospital, is now 
officiating for Dr. Fayrer. < 

Dr. J. fyrefoy Colies holds the acting appointment of Professor of 
Anatomy and Second Surgeon to the Hospital. 

Dr. Norman Chevors, Principal of the College, Professor of Medi- 
cine, and ex officio First Physician in the Hospital, pvailed himself 
of leave, on furlough to Europe^from the 7th April 1872. 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was pleased to 
appoint Djr» David B. Smith to officiate for Dr. Chevero during his 
absence. 

The departure from this school of medicine (within the lapse of 
a few weeks) of two such men as Dr. Fayrer and Dr. Norman Che vers 
cannot be allowed to pass without^ remark. 
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Dr. Fayrer joined the College on the 16th May 1859 (Le. f nearly 
thirteen years ago) ; and Dr. &hevers assumed the principalship on the 
4th April 1869 {i.e., ten years back) . 

The steadfast exertions, extending over a ifumber of years, of these 
two distinguished professors, no less man their bright personal example, 
have reflected great honor upon this* institution. They have let! it for 
a time, to return, it is to be hoped, thoroughly recruited in health by 
rest from work and change' of climate. Men of great talent, aptitude, 
and skill in their respective lines of practice, both of them may, with* 
out any exaggeration, be said to bo champions in tho service of huma- 
nity, men of noblo natures, keen in their search after truth, bold in 
the refutation of error, earnest in the prosecution of their profession, 
and evincing (as if by instinct) moral diguity of character and true 
benevolence towards their follow men. * 

Whilst Dr. Fayrer.’a surgical skill, enormous experience, practical 
good Bcnse { quick powers of observation and firmness, are the character- 
istics of a surgeon who would bo an honor to* any ’school, it may well, 
at the same time, bo a source of prido, within the walls of this College, 
to think that the services rendered 4o the literature and science of this 
country by Dr. Normnn Chovers have caused him to be honorably 
known in every part of tho civilized world, as an eminent physician, 
pathologist^ sanitarian, and medical jurist, llis vast power of amass- 
ing, classifying, and handling information of great practical value, 
both in law and medicine, has placed us in possession of that most 
valuable* work on medical jurisprudence in India, which can only be 
compared with tho results of. tho life-long labors < of Dr. Alfred Taylor 
in England, Sir Robert Christison in* Scotland, Orfiia in Franco, and 
Gasper in Prussia. 

• I hope I may be pardoned for 'hawing thus dwelt for a few moments 
on the recollection of two Professors of tjiis College, who are so worthy 
of the respect and admirfttion which they havo secured in India, and 
whose ambition and good fortune it has ttecn to infuse, lasting vitality 
and ardour into this school of medicine, such as those «who aro acting 
for them during their*absence arc iftost desirous and, I may add, deter- 
mined to perpetuate. s * 

There havq been no change* during the year under report 
amongst the native teabhers of the school. 1'Iicbo gentlemen have per- 
formed their duties most satisfactorily. I may mention that one of 
their number, Babu Kannyiall Dcy, has recently been recommended 
for the high distinction of Rai Bahadoor. * 

Babu Banjfabehari ’Mitter recewed his degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine at? th*e last University Convocation. 

Nilmadub Chatteijee, Promothonauth Das, and Sreenauth Bhutta- 
charjee qualified for the same degree at this yearls final examination. 

Primary Close . — At the commencement of the session, 219 students 
resumed* their studies, against 193, 139, 149, and 141 in the four pre- 
ceding years. * 


63 
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.In addition to these, there were 138 new admissions and 31 re- 
admissions. " , 

Thus the strength of the class was 388, against 314, 273, 243, 233, 
and 196 in the five preceding years. 

The 169 newly-admitted students are to he classified thus — 14 
brought scholarships frofh other Colleges and schools, 10 received free 
presentations, 138 joined 'the payjng class, 2. entered as casual students, 
and 5 entered the hospital apprentice class. c 

' During the year 141 students left this class. Of these 13 were 
senior and 4 junior scholarship-holders ; 2 held scholarships from other 
institutions, 112 w#re paying students, and 10 hospital apprentices. 

At the end of the session the strength of this class was 247, 
against 219, 193, 141, 149, 139, and 135 at the close of each of the 
six preceding years. " 

Hospital Apprentice Class. — Three hospital apprentices appeared 
for final examination, of whom, I am sorry to say, only one passed. 

I^r. Harding made a very creditable appearance in the Test and” t 
Honor Examination in medicine, he being, a 3rd year student, whilst 
more than 40 of those who competed with him wero 5th year men. 

Paying Class. — At the opening of the session the number of those 
who resumed their studios in this class was 159; 149 students were 
admitted, including 31 re-a<Jnyssions, 4 scholarship-holders, and 5 free 
students. Consequently tho strength of this class rose to 308, against 
249, 186, 161, 141, 101, and 88 in the six preceding years. 

Of tliis class 6 obtained senior and 7 junior scholarships, and 112 
left the College. ,, 

At the end of the year 183 remained in this class j the numbers at 
the end of each session during, the last nine years bava steadily 
increased as follows : — 31, 34, 54, 65,86, 86, 1§5, 159, and 183. 

Result^ op the University Examination. — 47 candidates of the 
primary class appeared for thocfinal examination. Of these, 30 passed ; 

4 in the 1st and. 26 in the 2nd division.** 

Militant or Native Medical Pupils Class. — At the commencement 
of the session 87 (including jthreo 5th year students) resumed their 
studies. 60 native medical pupil* and 3 Assamese were admitted, 
bringing the strength of the class up ,to 150 ; of these 10 passed their 
final examination and 22 were dismissed. 

The strength of this class at the end of the year was 118. 

- Staff Serjeant W. Howard is responsible tor the good behaviour 
and discipline of this class. He continues to maintain his excellent 
character, and he has performed his duties satisfactorily. " • 

Bengali Classes . — At the commencement of the session 256 
students of these classes resumed their studies; 190 of these were of 
the vernacular licentiate class and 66 of the native apothecary class. 
These classes were respectively increased by 139 and 107 neV* admis- 
sions, and the re-admissions numbered 4 and 2, making 508 in all. 
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Of tho 252 newly-admitted «tudcnts, II of the licentiate and 8 
of the apothecary class held stipends of. Us. 5 per mensem ; 25 of the 
licentiateand 1 of the apothecary class were out. scholarship-holders. 
Free studentships were held by 7 of tho higher uud by 6 of the lower 
class. 

Of tho licentiate ‘class 100, find of the upothecaty class 94 (in all 
194), were paying students, against 108, 10(1, and 78 m tho three imme- 
diately preceding years. • * * 

Tho total number of paying students in the two classes (including 
former and new admissions) ‘was 303 (of tho licentiate class 180, and 
of tho apothecary class 123). 

Of tho above 508 students, 1 Id left the College ;* 39 of them passed 
their final examination (as vernacular licentiates and native apothe- 
caries) ; 130 wore struck off the rolls of tho Ctdtcgo for neglect of 
study, want of progres^, unauthorized absence, and the like ; and there 
were 3 deaths. 

• Thus '130 remained, against 250, 2G3, 181, and 190 in the four 
preceding years. . • 

At the final examinntidh 127 .candidates presented themselves, of 
whom only 39 succeeded in passing. 

Of the 39 who passed, 29 wore of the vernacular licoatugc and 
10 of tho apothecary class. 

It will be seen that during the vcwv under rc|>ort, no less than 
1 ,()•!♦* students Have attended tho College (in all classes), against 919, 
1 30, 733, and 725 in the tour preceding years. 

Their distribution was as follows:*— 

English class 309 1 

Hospital apprentice* ... 19 J 

Native medical pupils* ... ... 150 

Vernacwlar licentiate class 333 1 ..... 

Native ajiotheiyiry class 1 75 J ® t 

• • Total ... 1,046 

• . 

These statistics prove, beyond *doubt, that this school is annually 
and steadily increasing in popularity, activity, and usefulness ; indeed, 
that it is now one of the largest schools of medicine in the world. 
Thus in the Grant. McdianI College of Bombay, I find that for tho year 
1870-71 tlicriswere in all ( 223 students (*.«., little more than one-fifth"of 
our present nyinjwr). • 

Formerly, when this College svas first started, there used to be two 
European officers connected with it — the superintendent and his assist- 
ant ; now we have 12 professors and 6 native teachers. 

• • 


* Formerly tfe Military or Jljpdaataui dm. 
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The school, from its foundation, 1 has turned out 411 sub-assistant 
surgeons, 50 hospital apprentices, and 1,C>86 native doctors. 

The endowments of the College at the present time amount to 
Bs. 14,200, those of the' hospital to Rs. 98,033-13-7, giving a total 
of Rs. 1,12,233-13-7. 

This year a *total of' 80 students of all classes passed their final 
examination, against 108, 59, 6$, and 55 in the four preceding years. 

Of these 80 passed men, 60 are qualified to act as independent 
medical' practitioners, the remaining 20 may be regarded as useful 
assistants. 

During the year under report, the total number of our paying 
students was 611 (iout of 1,046), against 514,, 392, 340, and 297 in the 
four preceding years. Of these, 611,308 were of the English class, 
180 of the vernacular licentiate, and 123 of the native apothecary 
class. • „ 

Eleven years agp the paying students only numbered 31 against 
611 now. The rate of payment is lls. 5 a month, and Rs. 15 entrance » 

fee. * # 

The Museum. — One hundred and seventy morbid specimens were 
added to the collection. 

Djsskoting Department. — The number of subjects made use of 
during thifyear, for purposes of practical anatomy, was 743. 

Tho total number since tho year 1848-49 has been 21,767. 

I find it noted, in a very interesting sketch of the'* History of the 
Medical Schools of the Bengal Presidency ” (by Dr. Kenneth McLeod, 
Secretary to the Inspector-General of Hospitals, Indian Medical 
Department), that “on tho 10th of June 1824 a sum of Rs. 709-3-9 
was sanctioned by tho Government for the purchase of two ^skeletons, 
which were supplied by Messrs. Bathgate & Co.” 

The similar anatomical .specimens could now be obtained for 
about Rs. 12 — a fact which clearly proves tliftt all prejudices against 
the study of anatomy have entirely passed away. 

The Library. — Only 23 new works were received during the 
year, and most of these were presentations. « 

The collection of works published by authors who have been pro- 
fessors, graduates, or students of this College, has been increased worn 
238 to 245 vo\umes. o'* 

A few words must here be said regarding a work lately produced 
by one of the Professors of this College. . L refer to the deeply-in- 
teresting narrative of the late expedition to Western Yunan Vid Bhamo, 
by Dr. John Anderson, Professor«of Comparative Anato.my and Zoology 
in this school. It was confidently expected that as surgeon and na- 
turalist to this expedition, Dr. Anderson would do really valuable work ; 
and it must-be allowed -by all who have read his charming book, that 
not only has he proved himself to be an explorer, possessed of tact and 
excellent judgments, but a most happy observer and a vety skilful 
narrator of what he saw and did. « 
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Whilst the political result of «the expedition has been that a British 
representative is now resident' at Bhamo, Dr. Anderson has succeeded 
in investing with a new interest all that curious country (known as the 
Shan State> whibh lies between the great valley of the Irrawady and 
the western coniines of China. 

My own opinion is that if the Slmns and Kakhyens were able to 
extend their acquaintance to a considerable number of Europeans like 
Dr. Anderson, tne great oatavan route from Upj>er Burma!) to the Celes- 
tial Empire, by the valley of the Tapeug ltiver, would very -soon be a 
beaten track. 

Dr. Anderson’s investigations regarding the history of the country 
through which the expedition penetrated, his researches into its phy- 
sical geography, sociology, and ethnology, aro highly instructive; mid 
yet, I am happy to add, the present volume will lx! followed by a second, 
in which wo may expect to find a masterly exposition of the Fauna and 
Flora of Upper Burmah, and of a wide tract of country lying far 
• beyond the Irrawady through which only a very Yew Englishman, aud 
perhaps no skilled naturalist, ever travelled lx?foro Dr. Anderson? 

Tub Hospital. — Durtng tip* calendar year 1871 no less than 
42,191 patients (out-door and in-door) have received gratuitous 
medical advice and treatment in the Medical College HospitaL This 
hospital was opened in the official year 1852-53, before which there 
was a considerably smaller institution. • $ 

I fiud from fbe hospital records that since the year 1847 (i.c., during 
twenty-five years and four months) no less than 757,829 sick persons 
have here received medical treatment. # 

I may now mention that tjiree Sfib-Assistant Surgeons, who were 
former graduates of this College, have succeeded, during the past 
yeiy:, hi flittering Iicr Majesty’s ITldiun Medical Service by competition. 

Babu (Jopaul Chundcr Ray stood # 8th on the list, getting 2,085 
marks (3,400 being the maximum). » 

Babu Russick Lall Dutt # stood 17th, and received 1,950 marks ; 
whilst Babu Bunkobehary Gupta stood 31st (out ol* 40 competitors), 
and received 1,665 utarks. 9 

• Government Sciiool on Art, Calcutta . 

Fromthe Import of the Principal, Mr. II. II. Locke. 

As shown in the statistical returns, already furnished to your office 
during the incumbency of Mr. Woodrow, the number of students in 
the Scnool of ^Art, at the close of the past year, was 70. The total at the 
end of the previous yeftr was 72— j much larger number than any 
former return had shown, and injny report for that year I expressed a 
doubt as to whether we could look for any further increase .either in the 
number of students or the general prosperity f of the school as long as 
we yrere confined to our present small hgilding and limited scale of 
establishment. We have quite outgrown the means at our disposal, 
bnt every effort has been ftiade to cany on the several classes efficiently, 
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and it is satisfactory to find that the year under review closed with even 
a larger number on our rolls than that shtfwn in the returns for the year 
before. 

The greater number of our students are, of course, Hindus; there 
being 61 of that race and creed against 6 Muhammadans, 6 Eurasians, 
and 3 Europeans, and the table of s6cial position shows that it is chiefly 
to the lower grades of the, middle classes that our students belong. ' 

The quality of the work produced in the different classes continues 
to be very satisfactory, and will, as I have stated in previous reports, 
quite bear comparison with class work in the corresponding stages in 
any English Art School. On this point it will doubtless be as gratify- 
mg' to you as it wds to me to learn tfye opinion held by His Excellency 
the Viceroy who visited the school on the 18th May in the present year. 
At the distribution of prizes at the Medical College on the 20th, His 
Excellency said : — 

“ I had the pleasure the other morning of visiting the School of 
Art in this city, and I was. exceedingly struck with the great, merit of „ 
the work of several of the students in that school. 

“ Thero was some work, both in .respect' to wood-engraving, litlio- 

f raphy, painting, and drawing, executed in that school which would, 
do not^hesitato to say, be a credit to any institution of the same 
class iiwtny part of England.” 

It is not only from tlipsp on the spot however that the school has 
been able to elicit praise. I append a number of extracts from pro- 
fessional and other English journals of high standing (The Lancet , The 
Medical Gazette, The Edinburgh Medical Journal, the Saturday Review , 
the Athenaum, Ac.,) in which the illustrations produced by our students 
for Dr. Eayrer’s “ Thanatophidia” aro spoken of in terms that I venture 
to think will afford not only your^lf but the Government of Bengal 
considerable satisfaction. 

It must, I think, be conceded that the school lias proved its utility, 
and has done well with the limited means at its disposal. I do not 
liesitato to say v diiat it has done better than I thought could be hoped 
for when the scheme for its organization, which I submitted eight years 
ago (and which was approval of by the Government of Bengal), waj 
ordered by the Government of India to be curtailed. 

Eight years of probation and' quiet though strenuous effort have 
however produced results which I hope may induce Government to give 
to the scuool a wider scope and the means of more extended usefulness. 
Wo have already, as I have said, outgrown the small building which 
we occupy. My assistants are \po few in number, and their pay is so 
small that at any moment I might lose them, and the whole organization 
of the school.is on so meagre a scale as to mako it impossible for us to 
enter upon the moro advanced work which a Presidency School of Art 
(which ought not to be merely a drawing school) should always be able 
to undertake, and which I do not hesitate to say my Bengali students 
would be quite equal to if adequate means for their thorough and 
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systematic training, and for tbcii* encouragement during and after such 
training, were extended to them. * 


I have* in preparation a statement of wiiat it seems to me the 
school now calls for in the way of extension to its scope ami operation, 
with estimates as to increase of cost ‘Ac., whioli such enlargement of ita 
organization would involve. This however, it appears to me, would 
more properly form a sqStrato comifuinication 40 you than be further 
dwelt upon in any review of the condition of tin* school during tho past 
year, and I hope to bo able to submit this statement shortly. 

When all have worked so well, it is difficult t« name any of my 
assistants as deserving of*s|>eciaf commendation lieyoiui the rest. I 
think however that none of them would grudge my bringing promi- 
nently to your notice the unwearied assiduity ami industry in the dis- 
charge of his duties *vhich continues to l>c diown by mini Shaina- 
charan Shriinani. Balm Annoda Prasad Bagchi lws also lmeoino a very 
efficient teacher, as well ns having attained tlio position of la-ing quite 
the best Bengali artist I Jjave over heard of. I untidlpatc for him a 
very successful career. 


Extract* from Critique* (in English Paper*) upon the M-trationa 
executed at the Calcutta School of Art for Dr. Eayrert “ Thanatophulia 
of Italia." 

“This is truly a magnificent work, tho illustrations lx'ing upon a 
scale and of a character such as are very randy 50011 . The illustrations 
arc all from nature, most of them from life itself, ami they are os 
beautifully executed ami faithful to the original as it is possible to 
conceive. They are executed at* tho School of Art in Calcutta. — 
J.ancet, 2,1 st September 1872. . 

• I 

The Medical Times and (jorrHc oflHst August 1872, speaks of tho 
illustrations as being highly artistic, elaborate, and life-like. 

• * 

, “ It is a work whose artistic recommendations alone, apart alto- 

gether from its other qualities, would* office to secure it a literary im- 
mortality.” — Edinburgh Medical* Journal, September 1872. 

“The munificent patronage bestowed from time to time npon 
science, literature, and art by the. Government of India has never per* 
baps been exercised with greater discrimination than in the case of 
Dr. Favrec’s* v&luable report upon the venomous snakes of tho Indian 
Peninsula. The execution of thil large and handsome foljp reflects the 
highest credit upon all concerned in it. The drawings by native artists 
of the Government school at Calcutta are as faithful to the originals as 
they ape tasteful and refined in manipulation." 
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No more beautiful specimens Of snake life exist than the Indian 
eobra and viper, and never have we Seen their beauty of form or 
color depicted with greater truth and skill than in the coloured 
lithographs, which illustrate Dr. Fayrer’s report .” — Saturday Review, 
21 et September 1872. , 

6 c <1 f.' , * 

P Of the illustrations* it is impossible to speak in exaggerated terms. 
There are twenty-eight plates of species insides three of structural 
and other details, and we have never seen any representatives of 
similar objects equal to them in combined faithfulness of detail and 
artistic effect. The interest attaching to them is greatly enhanced by 
the fact that they are all the work of native students in the Govern- 
ment School of Art in Calcutta.”— Athenaum. 1 fl#7 ° 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE ORDERS OF HIS HONOR THE 
• ‘ LIEUTKNANT.GO\U5RNOR Of BENGAL. 

Front C. Bernard, Ksq, Officiating Sec f clary to*the G nr cm went of lien gat, 
to the Director of Puhtit Instruction, Lower Province t, So. 1222, dated 
Calcutta, the 8th April 1S?2. 

With reference to ijnragraph 19 of tlio Lieutenant-Governor’ s 
review of your annual report for the year 1870-71* 1 am directed % to 
convey the following instrjjvtioiis regarding tho matter uud the form of 
your future annual reports. 

2. Last year’s report consisted of — 

Director’s report ... * ... 81 pages. 

f Inspectors' rejwrts . • t .. 296 „ 

"* (. College re|>orta ... ' ... DO 

... Keprifts of circulars and corn*- * 
s|>ondcnco Trotn tho Director’s 

ofHco ... ... 64 „ 

... List of students who passed uni- • 

versify examinations or guiued 
• seholarshij>s *..* ... 67 „ 

... Nominal list of nil Government 

and aided schools ... 159 ,, 

A separate volume with lists’of school# in another shape t 152 ,, 

The Lieutenant-Governor considers that, in future years appendices 
B, y, amV 1), and the separate volume containing appendix K, mav well 
be omitted from your annual report. A copy ol every circular you 
may from time to time isjjme, should Is: submitted to this qfllce lor His 
Honor’s information ; but it is not necessary to reprint .circulars or 
correspondence with your annual reports. The list# of university 
graduates, undcrgra<V»ates, and prkemen, are published in tho * Calcutta 
and Bengali (iazetten, and there cun Iks no object its reprinting those 
lists with the departmental annual reporff It may |>oNsibly lie convenient 
and useful to pYint every now aim then (i>crhnps once in every five 
years) a list ot all Government and aided schools; bAt there he no 
advantage in printing yich lists year by year with the departmental 
progress report. . • 

3. Regarding the form of 061411? Inspectors’ reports, you will 
issue such*oAlers as may seem required!. But 1 am to request that all 
Deputy- Inspectors may lie instructed to submit their rejiorts through 
the Collectors. If any Deputy Insjiector’s circle contains parts of 
different districts, he will nave to make. a separate re|H>rt tor each 
district; but under recent orders this will be avoided in future. The 
Collector will forward the Reports (wtyh any remark he may desire to 
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•MloriUe. fate „Si • effort >.»<’ tb. edn^tional 

f government 
••m Aided. 

I Tr • i i 


Higher Schools 


Middle Schools 

Primary* Schools 

< 

^Normal Schools 
Girls’ Schools 


- i **mcu, 

«•, (Unaided. 

( Government. 
•••■< Aided. 

( Unaided. 

( Government. 
J Aided. 

*** / Unaided. 

L Pathshalas. 
f Government. 

• Aided. 

( Unaided. 

( Government. 
...< A*ded. 
v Unaided. 


Under “higher schools” »,{ i j. i v Unaided. . 

filming n"“ w r ”," <,cr “primary kU,. “ T. »» ‘middle 

Bpeoted nnd oiflod I)vf , T° PI1 * aCllIar 8C,100,S > ‘diMtiiifrufehfa* t 1 ,l ° I )a lh- 

Amo„ ? „U,cr tlU, ^ Lit 

*» Min regard,',,,. «,* „£ wo»Kt^ 

the number of schools; 

” » of masters ; 

>, amount of fees realized ; 

” ” °l Government’ffrant • 

”” or^ r ,^ 

. T „ » “ V '"‘* 0 * , * il ' “WwwTf ^ y«r * 

lie Circle Inspector 
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6. The Inspector’s report* should discuss the progress of each 
class of school in each district during the year ; should quote any 
pertinent remarks by Deputy Inspector, and should give the result 
of his own* inspections. It should particularly be stated how each 
officer conducts his ^inspections ; whether lie cxnuiines and rates oach 
boy tor class according to a fixed standard, or Whether he merely 
hears a few boys go through a part of the day's lesson, ami thereby 
forms a general* opinion ’regarding the school. "Where competition 
for open scholarships of university examinations afford a test of the 
education given at any class of schools, the result of such tests should 
be noted for each district. * 

7. The Inspector wpnhl o( courso remark, its he might seo k fit» 
upon particular schools ; upon the general progress of education in 
each district; upm the working of specini departments for law or 
surveying ; and oil the industrial or privet ieul . schools ho niny have 
seen : also oil the jail or police schools ho may have visited ; ujxm 
the effect? of any changes in the curriculum *or* in the university 
examinations. He would also express his opinion oil .the w<Wking of 
the aided, unaided, or indiciums schools, amt on any new educational 
facts which tlie census or other inquiries may have brought out. 
He would stute what inspections he made, or was unablo to inalco, in 
each district ; and state any facts or opinions of special educational 
interest which liis inspection tours may haye enabled him to gather. 

8. Among* tho miscellaneous educational information which would 
be interesting arc — 

the race and creed of the school-masters ; 

,, )) >, • ,, scholars ; • • 

„ social status „ „ 

at the several classes of* schools, together with any facts regarding tlio 
aptitude, if any, which special races jnny display for special studies. 
Any information regarding the indigenous schools and the course of 
study therein adopted, would be especially interesting! and might 
throw light upon the question of the particular kind of*schooling \vhieh 
lads of the MaliomSdaii and Hindoo cultivating classes actually re- 
quire and prefer. • * 

9. Tho Inspectors’ reports fdmnld reach you not later than the 
1st June; a copy shotihl be sent to the Commissioner j»f the division 
at the same time as to yourself. Tho Lieutenant-Governor would 
hope to have your *rupo»t not later than the 1 Jitli July. I lo would 
wish that your report # for the past year 1 1871-72) should, aff it 
has heretofore done, review the remits of the' Bengal colleges and 
of the university examinations Jso far *•» Bengal is concerned] for 
the year. It should give the school and the scholarship oi» examination' 
statistics for each Insjvcctor’s circle, with sock remarks as you might 
consider the figures to demand. The report might also give an account 
of the«cbuise of study ; the uumber of classes ; the hoars of study ; and 
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the special characteristics of each clas& of school. nA account of the 
Director’s tours during the year; and of the view he had formed regard- 
ing the state and progress, and effects of education in the districts he 
had visited, might be given. 

It might be well to describe the several classes of scholarships and the 
rules under which they are awarded ; while to the report might be append- 
ed a list of the subjects afid test-books for the different scholarship and 
university examinations. General information regarding the conditions on 
which scholarships are granted, regarding the course of study in different 
schools, and such like matters, might hereafter be given once every five 
yeqrs in the Director’s annual report. 

10. The Lieutenant-Governor would * wish you particularly to 
dwell in your report upon the working and success of the pathshala sys- 
tem in the districts to which it has been extended ; he would be glad to 
learn the views of yourself and the educational officers upon the conduct 
and working of the indigenous schools in districts to which the pathshala 
system may not hate been extended ; and ho would wish to have a com- " 
pnrison' Detween tho aided (or Government^ pathshalas and the indige- 
nous patbshalas, which in some districts still exist by the side of the 
Government primary schools. You should show as well as you can what 
proportion of the cost of the pathshalas is really borne by Government. 

11. Your general report should include such general review and 

remarks on the state of education and of educational institutions in Ben- 
gal as you may see fit to offer, together with any remarks which yony 
experience may dictate on the special facts or opinion offered in' the In- 
spectors’ reports. The LieutenautrGovcmordoes not by any means wish 
to tie you and font Inspectors down to the limits of these instructions ; or 
to bind you to adopt tubular statements with any particular headings. 
But he desires to have all the information now asked for, and as much 
more as you and the inspectors may ho able to offer; and he would wish 
to have the “"education” statements. Nos. 1 ifnd 2, prescribed by the 
Statistical Committee of 1865, 'tilled in as fur as possible for each district 
in Bengal. * , 

Minute by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal on the teaching 
of the Vernacular Languages. 

Persian (tho language of the form* Rulers of India) was abolished 
as an official language before I came to the country ; and in the early 
years of my service vigorous efforts were made 1 ' to root out from our 
official proceedings thg. bastard hybrid language of which ’the old Persian 
writers were too fond. I thought this haa been done with- some success. 
I was astonished then, on lately visiting Beliar, to find that this bastard 
language was not only flourishing in its fullest force in our official pro- 
ceedings, hiit that we were perpetuating it by teaching it in our schools. 
I have heard during this visit a language more debased and artificial 
than 1 have , e*r heard before, or deemed«possible ; and I found that 
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in all our so-called vernacular schools tliis monstrous _ language, if it 
can be called a language, is being taught by niaulvis instead of the 
vernacular. Unfortunately, too, a pretext has been given for this 
practice hf the introduction of the very inappropriate term Urdu. I 
believe that is a term chiefly introduced by the Bengal Eiunational 
Department, and I do not knowT that it has Rny definite meaning what- 
ever; but so far as any meauing is attributed* to it in books, it is the 
court and camjf language of the Delhi courtiers, not tlio vernacular of 
the country. 1 am determined to put n complete stop to the teaching 
of this lnnguage in our scjiools. No man can adiniro Persian more titan 
I do ; it is a beautiful language ; and when honest l y # taught under fitting 
circumstances, I shall certainly net object to Persian. But I do object 
to, and prohibit tlie farrago of bad Arabic «jnd Persian, .set off* with a 
few Hindustani verbs and conjunctions, which is lunght as Urdu. 

I have tho mister tunc not to know Bengali ; but 1 am led to 
believe tlyit tlie Bengali vernacular is also corrupted and bastardized 
V the introduction of Sanskrit and livhrid words uftd phrases. 

In vernacular rcIumiU ill Ik'lmr, I foiuitl that the* instruction, not 
tin frequently, consisted of # n liisiutfi teaching what he calls Urdu, and 
a pundit teaching a Hindi history of some Hindu hero, interspersed 
with Sanskrit stokes, two or three in each page. ‘ . » 

A* regards Hindi, I neither wish to have an artificially Sanskri- 
tized language, nor do I wish that we slawM teach in Hindi the village 
'disdect* of each* district; that would lie like, teaching English hoys the 
Dorsetshire or the Yorkshire language. There in a Hindustani hingti- 
a^e common to all Hind listen, just as much i\$ there is an English 
lan^ungo common to all England ; and 1 suppose that "there is equally 
a Bengali language common to all Bengal, though Bengali, an a 
written lan^ua^e, is of such recent origin, that it may bo necessary to 
tolerate there some distinction lad ween tjio spoken and written language* 

I do not wish jHidanticuUy to exclude Persian words. It is tlie 
character, and an excellent character of # the Indian languages, that they 
readily adopt foreign words which serve, a purpose 4»cUer tjum. their 
own words. They •have definitely adopted many Persian words ; they 
have adopted some English words ; tln^' are adopting, and I hope will 
adopt, many ny>re English words* All words really adopted into tho 
popular language should lie taught to the children of thy jieople. What 
I insist oil is, that the languages taught as vernacular shall be the real 
languages of the ccfuntrw — talked ami understood by any intelligent 
man whom arc meet in the streets, and not artificial and fictitious lan- 
guages. If neir words must lie found to express new. ideas, then, seeing 
now comjlletely wc have adopted* English for our higher education in 
these provinces, I think it is better to iin|K>rt English words than to coin 
new words from any strange language. ♦ 

As regards Hindi and Hindustani, *my view is that they should 


1« taught as 
ten. As will 


a very nearly the same language written in different charac- 
iU he seen from what IJtave already said, 1 db not wish to 
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encourage an archaid and pedantic ‘Hindi. I find that some of tlie 
Hindi school-books published in <the North-Western Provinces contain 
at least as many Persian words as an ordinary intelligent native under- 
stands. The same books, 'literally transcribed in the Persian character, 
would give a Hindustani vernacular as refined qs I could desire to 
have. I therefore* instruct the Director of Public Instruction as 
follows:— * ° . .* . * 

Urdu is absolutely abolished in all our schools and all our teaching. 

The Director and Inspectors are held strictly responsible that no 
book is used in our schools which is not in the real and genuine verna- 
cular languages, as explained in this note. 

A list of such books examined and approved is to be submitted. 

I havo no doubt that in the range of publications in the North- 
Western Provinces fitting books in Hindi and Hindustani will be 
found. If there is really a deficiency of school-books in ordinary 
Hindustani, they may be obtained by transcribing Hindi vernacular 
books, such as those* to which I have alluded. The number ot Bengali 
. bboks is ‘so great, that by weeding out the too Sanskritized and artificial 
books, and adopting those in good vernacular^ wo shall find enough for 
our purposes. 

If t jn any department of education vernacular books really cannot 
be found, a special report must bo submitted, and arrangements 
will be made to procure and print them. 

These remarks will also bo circulated to all public officers, with 
strict injunctions that they will allow nothing but real vernacular to bo ' 
used in their offices, except where English is used. The co-operation 
of the High Court 'will also l»e invited. I have reason to believe that 
the Judges object tcf the too prevalent abuse of language as much 
as I do. * - .. 

4th December 1871. ‘ ( G. CAMPBELL. 


% 

Minute by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor on Education 
in Government Schools. 

I have stated my views regarding the vernacular. Further, on the 
whole subject of education, I have been very much , impressed with the 
belief that languages hold far too great a place in' our course. Not only 
is English generally taught and eagerly learned, but the boys are also 
crammed with Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, and the bastard jquasi-lan- 
guagos, to which I have alluded in thb separate minute on that subject. 
The prominence of strange languages is, I believe, quite a recent innova- 
tion in the past three or tour years, and I wish the system to bo stopped 
beforo it has taken firm root. I find that most of the school-giasCefs 
-do not yet understand the late order, that Sanskrit and Arabic are hot to 
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be required a* obligatory for scholarships, as lias latterly boon tbe cam* 
In most other subjects tbe instruction fiiven appears to me very super- 
ficial* I bare a strong impression that the children in tl»o native jxiM- 
shalas bare a more practical, ready, and useful knowledge of arithmetic, 
tlian raoBt of tbo boys in the Go\^rainent schools. Xlie geography and 
hjstory of our schools arc flimsy in the extreme, mid are generally 
confined to the merest routine ot countries and capitals, and kings and 
queens of England. I was always told that the geography of India was 
taught ; but a single question which I put to every school I entered in 
Behar, including some of (he higher classes in Patna, was — u Where i* 
Itohilcund/’ and not a single boy in the whole province made the smallest 
approach # to answering •Vorrccfly. An intelligent hy-standcr truly 
remarked : — “ Oh Sir ! the fact is, the hoys who Jeans Knglish want to 
learn enough to become copyists, and the boys who learn Hindustani 
want enough to become vakils and mookturs.* They do not cure for 
anything»clse.” • # 

Even in this practical point of view, I am painfully* struckswith tho 
deficiency in a branch of •bread-earning education, to which 1 havo 
before given attention. The number of aiuins employed in Behar for 
partitions, settlements, &c., is very large, and those who will bo required 
for the survey of wards’ estates, &i\, will he larger still ; but I "under- 
stand that tho men employ t*t I art* so uneducated and incompetent, that 
the partition asd survey maps math* by flicin are almost useless for any 
•future purpose. It is absolutely necessary to tho public service that wo 
should havo a qualified school of land-surveyors, and when 1 grade tho 
uneovenanted establishments, shall acquire qualifications of tliis kind 
from every man who wishes to rise above tho lowest grade of writer. 

# In short, it comes to this, tflat* in our sehools t-hcro is too much 
cramming of languages, and too little usyful knowledge taught. Thero 
must he less of the one Mid more of the other ; the language-cramming 
must l>c reduced so much as is necessary \o make room jbr the teaching 
of practical arts. • . 

I have, I think, •said on a former occasion that I am far from wish- 
ing to discourage the study of philology; and I should Is* glad to give 
facilities to stud<yits who real I v seek •such learning for learning’s sake ; 
but I will not make our establishments serve the purpose of cramming 
these things into youths, who only learn them for cram mi rig’s value. 
I believe that questions airo* being discussed in the university with a \dcw 
to substituting practical science tor some portion of the present course; 
but meantime as wc to some extent judge youths by university stand- 
ards, and oriental classics are still compulsory for degrees, these lan- 
guages must be taught in our colleges. They are not required for tbo 
Entrance Examination, and need not be taught hi our schools. Leaving 
then* the college course apart for the present*, 1 would put it thus — 

Id all Government institutions the real vernacular of the country 
must be efficiently taught. 
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English being adopted as the language of higher instruction in 
these provinces, and being greatly in derfiand, will be taught as much 
os our means admit. ~ . 

No oriental classics will be compulsory in any Governfoent estab- 
lishment. . t « u • • 

Sanskrit will not be taught in any schools, unless it be in certain 
high schools under special sanction, on its being shown that there is a 
real bond, fide demand for education of this 'Sind. Even where such 
special sanction is given, no boy will be allowed to learn Sanskrit who 
has not qualified up to a good standard in r both the vernacular and 
English. n 

Schools of drawing, surveying, ' and other practical arts, will be 
opened in all high an<| zilla schools, and in any other schools where 
there is a sufficient demand for practical instruction. 

As a special concession to the Muhammadans, whenever there is a 
< sufficient demand to justify the supply, there will bo a special class to 
tench ^tuhammadans Arabic or Persian after their own fashion. No 
Hindus will be Admitted to this class, which will be special and denomina- 
tional. 

I am generally opposed to denominational education, and I believe 
that the Muhammadans, without a priesthood and without superstition, 
are not prejudiced in favor of denominationalist. I found that in the 
indigenous schools of Eastern Bengal (the ordinary.- pathshalas), the 
Muhammadans go frcelv in considerable numbers to Hindu schools, or 
rather schools kept by Hindus, to learn reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. But the upper classes haw the same prejudices for their own 
sort of learning that the upper classes in England have for Greek and 
Latin, and as they cannot afford to give their boys two educations, they 
neglect that offered by Government. It is on the ground that it is a 
political object to encourago the Muhammadans— to bribe them as it were ~ 
to accept the education which ’eads to their own advancement, that I 
would say, if ypu will como to our schools we will give your children 
the education in Arabic nnd iit Persirn which you require, provided that 
you will accept at the same time au English education, ana instruction 
in practical arts and sciences. * 

I will tlmqk the Director of Public Instruction, in consultation 
with ihe Inspectors, to submit as soon as possible a scheme for giving 
practical effect to these instructions. . , 

I cannot resist printing for circulation with this paper an extract 
upon which I have. chanced. The picture there drawn pf the tendency 
of education in some countries of Southern Europe is duiiously that 
which is to be apprehended in Bengal, with this difference, that the 
practical professions to<be attained by education in Bengal have not yet 
been exhausted — witness that of a land-surveyor. I earnestly trust that 
we may be able so to regulate our supply of education, and that die 
people ‘will have die sense so to regulate their demand, that we shall not 
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Circular*, fa 

look to the creation of a nation ortawyers, but rather to the mult^Iioa- 
tion of practical men in the higher professions and intelligent men in 
all professions, high and low. 

“ In presiding on Wednesday last (October 25th) at a dinner in 
celebratidh of the opening of the jiew buildings in connection with tho 
old Manchester Grammar School, Lord pcrby indulged in some 
interesting speculations : England is on the way to beoome a country 
of universal education . But this result, desirable as it is, is not without 
difficulties and inconveniences of its own. The educated man will 
“ become a very cheap article in the market,” and then there will bo 
risk of “the supply overrunning tho demand.” #Lord Derby has 
heard it sMid that in onotountry of Southern Europe every peasant's 
son thinks himself destined to be, if not a Minis(pr of State, at least a 
lawyer or a doctor, and he will not condescend to keep a shop or 
manage a farm. In Franco wo know that tho* excess of tho literary 
and too natty functionary classes has become an increasing danger to 
social order. Alplionso Karr wrote a novel many years agp, illus- 
trating the miseries of a young man who has received an euucalion 
beyond his means and station ifi life. Several of Balzac's heroes 
are types of that unhealthy order of social adventurers who, with a 
smattering of book-learning, seek their fortune in the capital; and 
despise the rough and homely lalwur of the fields from whenco they 
came. In our country, as Lord Derby * Remarks, there is too much 
eagerness for active practical pursuits, too much practical enterprise, 
for this danger to l>e feared. Englishmen seldom want to lie taught to 
“get on” and to make tnohoy ; “ what we do want,, is to learn how to 
make high culturu and intcllcctftal tastes compatible with very moderate 
means ; ljow to show that refinement may exist without luxury ; 
and* that comparative * poverty does not necessarily imply either 
ignorance or coarseness. . We cordially agreo with Ixml Derby that 
this is a lesson we may team from our eicighbours abroad ; and that 
it ought to be ouo of the most important objects of aj^rariimar school. 

"To d<i not want t** educate the next generation to bo 


to teach it. 
functionaries 

neither of a nation nor of the individual consists in taking a man out 


We _ . . „ 

or “Bohemians,” or Chinese literati; tho happiness 


of his class, huts in piaking 
human being within it.” 

The 4th December 1871. 


him u* contented, civilized, and cultivated 

G. CAMPBELL. 
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Name* of Books used in the Presidency College. 

# • - • 


tFir*t Teai*Cl<i*t> 


CniTcriity Sections in English 
Angus’s Kn^iilt Grammar 
Taylor's Ancient History 
Kumar Samhhava 
Sanskrit Grammar 
Todhunter's A igobra 
.. Euclid 


Second Fear Clau. 

Scotia 1 IjiIj Af t ho Lake 
Reids* Enquiry ... 
linaWii Chemistry 
V'tfara Charila 
Todhtinlcr'a Trigonometry 
Stephen* »n’ft Mechanic* 

Fowler’s Deductive Logic 

(Seven more books costing Rs. 18-4-0 used in the first year 


class ) 


Third Tear Clau. 


University Selection* in English 
8hah«*sj»eitro 

Jtlphiii*t«nc's History of India 
Hamilton’s Metaphysics 
Besant’s IfydroMatie* 

Bteplg?n«.»n , s # nynainics 
Drew’s Conic Sections 
Parkinson's Optica 
Ganot’s Physics ... 
gSakuntola 

(Two more books costing Ra. 4-12-0 used in previous da **”«.) 

Fourth Year Clau. • 

Trpieal Selections in English., 

Afaraulay's Essays 
Students' Hume .. 

Bfacfarlane’s Modern India 
Main s Astronomy 
Fleming's Moral Flglosphy 
Raghurmnsa 

• ~ 

(Twelve more bods costing Rs. 47-4-0 a rod incite viou* classes.) 


ToUl 


Price of Books, i 



i 

Us. A. 

P.l 

3 0 

0 

2 H 

0 

3 12 

0 

# 2 H 

o : 

1 0 

0 i 

3 12 

0 

1 12 

0 

o_ 


* si 0 

0 

1 t 

0 

2 4 

0 

• 2 0 

i) 

2 8 

0 

2 8 

0 

1 12 

0 

2 0 

0 

• i o 

0 

* o' 

'll 

0 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 H 

0 

2 4 

0 

6 4 

0 

7 H 

9 

2 1/ 

0 

0 


0 


2 4 

0 

4 <n 

0 

3 12 

0 

3 S 

0 

2 1 

0 

3 12 

0 

i 1 » 

«) 


Its. A. P. 


IS 4 o 


13 4 0 


42 S 0 


21 0 0 


95 o 0 
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Booh used in Schools. 

( 


Names of Books used in the Hindu School. 


Price of 
Books. 




t 


First Year Claes. 


Bs. As. P. 


Bs. As. P. 


Douglas's Progressive English Header, Third Book ... 
P. C. Sircar's First Book of Beading 
Young Child's Grammar 
Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic ... 

Bodhodaya 

Kathamala ... ... ... v .. 

Barna Pariohaya, Part II 


0 8 0 
0 3 0 
0 2 0 
2 4 0 
0 3 0 
0 4 0 
0 13 


3 8 8 


Second Year Class . 


Douglas's Progressive English Header, fourth Book... 
Blochmann's First Geography ‘ ... 

Charupatua, Port 1/? ... .* 

(Two more books costing Bs. 2-6-0 used in tho ffrst year class.) 


0 12 0 
0 3 0 
0 6 0 


1 6 0 


Third Year Class. 


Marshman's History of Bengal v . 

Nelson’s school Atlas ... ' ... 

Akhyan Munjari, Part I • Ml ••• Ml m 

loharain’s Smaller Byakarana 

(Four more books costing Bs. 3-6-0 used in previous classes.) 


12 0 
1 12 0 
0 4 0 
0 3 0 


3 6 0 


Fourth Year Class. 


Douglas's Progressive English Header, Fifth Book ... 

Lenuio’s Grammar... ... ... 

Keightley's Histcry of Greece 
Arnnyn Jatra ... ... 

Loharam’s Byakaranh 

(Three more books costing Bs. 4-3-0 used in pre ;ious classes.) 


1 0 0 
0 12 0 
1 12 0 
0 11 0 
0 12 0 


4 16 0 


Fifth Year Class. 


Keightley's Elementary History of Borne 
Anderson's Geography 
Charupatha, Part III. 

(Five more books costing Bs. 6-8-0 used in previous classes.) 


1 12 0 
0 12 0 
0 12 0 


8 4 0 


Sixth Year Class. 


Douglas's Progressive English Header, Sixth Book .« 
Ditto Spelling and Dictation, Exercises 


1 4 0 
0 8 0 


Carried over 


112 0 
T8 2 s' 
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Booh uted in School*. 



Iltlev's English Oram mar M . 

LdhWj^'i llutor; of Indii ... 

Todhunter'i Algebra ... f 

Ditto. Euclid.. 

Rachanabali, hvallarinsth Senna .« ... • 

Nababudha llyakaraua 
« 

(Four mon> books costing 1U. 6*8-0 used in previous claaaos.) 
. Seventh Year Clan. 

• 

M'Culloch’s Course of Heading 
Rijupatha, Part I.... 

bitar Bauabasa ... ... 9 ... • 

L'pakramanika 

(Eight more books costing R*. 12*0 used in previous classes.) 


I M 0 
8 0 0 



JTipArk Year Clan. • • 

Entrance Course (English) ... .« 

MorcU’s Analysis ... 

Marshman’s History of India, Part I, .... 

Collier's British Krupiro ... ... . ». 

Rijupatha, Part II 1. ... ...• 

Vpakrainanika, lit Uajkriahna 

• • 

(Sefen more books coating Re. 10*0-0 used injurious classes.) 

Kinth Yefr Clan . f 

s 

Indian Geography. (Nelson's School Series) 

D’Crui’s Arithmetic ... ... m 

9 9 

(Eleven mors books costing Es. 16-2-0 used in previous classes.) 


2 0 0 
10 0 
1 12 0 


L 0.0 

0 10 0 


1 8 0 



7 14 0 


8 # B 0 


Total 


41 14 S 
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Books used in Schools. 


Names of Books used ifl (he Howrah School. 


First Tear Claes . 


P. C. Barker's 8rd Book of Beading 
Ditto 2nd ditto 

Ditto 1st ditto 

Chamber’s Geography 
Bhi]ling Arithmetic (Barnrrd’s) 
Charitabali 
Bodhodoya 

Barnaparichoya ... ... 



Bs. As. P. Bs. As. P. 


0 6 0 
0 4 0 
0 8 0 
0 6 0 
0 12 0 
0 4 0 
0 8 0 
0 10 


Second foar Claes . 1 

Moral Class Book (ChamWs) . ... ... ... 0 12 0 

Hiley's Elementary Grammar ... ... ... 0 8 0 

Charupatha, Part I c ... ... ... ... 0 6 0 

Vpakromonica Byakama ... ... ' ... 0 8 0 

^ (Two more books costing Be. 1-2-0 used in the first year class.) 

Third Tear Class. 

Proso Bonder. No. IV ... ... ... 0 14 0 

Poetical English Header, No. I ... ... ... O' 6 0 

Hiley's Abridged Grammar ... ... ... ... 0 12 0 

Cornwell’s Geography ... ... ... ... 0 8 0 

Modern Geography ... ... ... , 0 4 0 

Barnard Smith's Arithmetic ,.f ... 2 4 0 

Birat Parba (Bengali) ... ... ... ... 0 8 0 

(One more book costing annas 8 only used in j>rei ious classes.) 

Fourth Tear Class. 

Asimgar Roador, No, I ... .. ... 0 12 0 

Poetical English Bearer, No. H ...' ... « ... 0 8 0 

Marshman’s History of Bengal ... ... ... 0 10 0 

Exile cf Site ... ... ... r ... ... 10 0 

,1 — 

(Fivo more books costing Bs. 4-4-0 used iu previous classes.) 

i 

Fifth Tear Class . , , 

R. B. Mann’s Lessoifc in General Knowledge, Part II ... 0 8 0 

Poetry, No. Ill ... ... ... ... ... 10 0 

Little Arthur's History of England ... ... ... t 1 4 0 

Todhunter's Euclid ... ... ... ... 1 12 0 

Ditto Algebra ... ... ... ... 1 4* 0 ; 

Bijupath, Part I ... ... ... , ... ... 0 6 0 

Koumudi, Part I ... ... ... ... ... 0 8 0 

Telemachus (Bengali) ... ... . .. ... 14 0 

(Four more books costing Bs. 4-0-0 used in previous classes.) 


7 14 0 


Carried over 
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s 


Books used in Schools . 


Nam* of Book a u*ed in the Howrah School 


Pri«* of 
Book*. 


1U. A*. P. 


Brought forward 


Sixtk Ytarfl«*9. 

English Reader ... 

McLrad’a Deserted Village ... •• 

Hilcy's (irauwiar... 

Anderson'* Cioography . 

Indian tieography (l*. C. Barkar *) 

Lethbridge ’» llts-tory of India 
i'olicr's British Empire * 

Surveying 

ltijujmth. Part III ••• 

Charupatli, Pari III 

(Four more book* costing Us. 6-18-0 uto4 is previous classes.) 

Seventh Year C/<i«. 

Entrance Course (English) ... 

Ditto ditto (Sanskrit) ... 

Ditto ditto (Bengali) ... 

Dliarmnmti • • ••• 

• Marshman’s History of India 

llurgea*a fndian Hwgraphy ... 

Barnard Smith** Arithmetic and Algebra 
(Four more books costing Ha. 5-1-0.) • 

9 Eighth Year Cta*e. • # 

• * • . 

Tedhunter’s Algebra (large) ... ... — • 

Morcll’s Analysis of S*»ntenecs # 

(Eleven more bunk* costing 11s. 15-10-0 used in previous cl«sw « ) 


Tot*! 


a 1 

0 

° 

i) 

12 


1 

12 

« 

0 

12 

0 

0 12 

II 

2 

0 

« 

1 

O 

<1 

I 

0 

0 

• O 10 

0 

0 

12 

0 




2 

0 

0 

o 

10 


1 

1 


1 

o 

0 

:i 

o 


o 

1 


5 

o 

o 


.1 12 « 

1 u <1 


Us. Ac 1*. 
20 12 0 


It) 0 0 


13 2 0 


4 13 0 


40 0 0 
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Book* used in Schools. 


Name* of Book* used in tho English Department of the 
Calcutta Pathsala. * 


First Year Clan. 
English Beading Book. No. I 
Hitasikhasya', Part I 
Lessons on Things " ... 

Verse Book ... 

Second Year Clast. 
English Beading Book, No. II 
Elements of Grammar 


First Geography (C. 8. B. 8.) 
Hita Sikshya, Part II 


hya, 

Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic 
(Two more books costing annas 10 used in the first year class.) 

Third Year Class . 

English Beading Book, No. Ill 
Lonnie's Grammar 
Marshman's History of Bengal 
Hita Sikshsya, Part III 
Xabita Kalap 

(Two more books costing Bs. 2-0-0 used in previous classes ) 
Fourth Year Class . 

Moral Class Book 
Poetical Bonder, No. I 
Hita Sikhsya, Part IV 
Upnkramanika 

(Five more books costing Bs. 4-8-0 used in previous classes.) 

. . . _ . „ Year Class . 

Asimghur Bonder, No. I 

Poetical Class Book ... ... 

Keightloy's England (smaller) ... ... w 

Anderson's Geography ... ' ... 

Todhunter's Euclid «... •... 

Ditto Algebra ... 

Nitibndha ... w ... ... 

Kabita Kusumanjault p 

(Threo xnoro books costing Bs. 3-8 used in previous classes.) 

♦ 

Sixth Year Class. % 

Prose and Verso Bender - ... 

Milov's Grammar ... ... * 

Lethbridge's History of India 
Padarthy a Daraana 
Charupatha, Part III 

(Four more books costing Bs. 6-0 used in previous classes.) 

. Seventh Year Clan . 

Hunter’s History of India ... * 

Todhunter’s Algebra (large) 

Baker's Surveying 
Arthya Vyabanlara 
Bastht* Bakhya 
Bhu Vidya 

(Six more books costing Bs. 7-1C used in previous classes.) 


Total ... 


Price of Books. 


Bs. As. P. 


i 

i 

mm 





n 

0 3 

0 

2 4 

0 

0 0 

1 

0 12 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 12 

0 

O 0 

0 

O 10 

0 

O 8 

0 

O 12 

0 

O 0 

0 

2 8 

0 

O 12 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 4 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 12 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 8' 

0 1 

O 12 

•J 

1 

1 0 

0* 

8 12 

0 


V t 

Ktl 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

0 


Bs. As. P. 


0 16 0 


3 0 0 


2 14 0 


2 4 0 


8 2 0 


6 12 0 


7 4 0 


so a o 
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Karnes of Books used in the Vernacular De 
• Calcutta Fuihsala. 


Prathama Path 
Dhara Path 


Fint Year Class. 


XU As. r. R*» A*. P. 


0 1 0 
0 l U 


SeeonJ Year Class. 

Ditira Path ... ... • ... ... ... 0 10 

(One tuuni book coating one anna used in the Aral year class ) 1 y ' 

• TkirJ * 

Triliy. l’.lh ... .. ... ... 0 9 0 

iiamta Sutra ... ... ... ... ... * OH 0 

JJIutgol Sutra ... ... ... 0 3 6 

tune inure book costing one gnna u«ih1 iii previous classes.) 1 — 

• Fourth Yr.it Clan. « • 

Dnlhodaji ... ... ... ... ... 0 6 0 

K sluts Paru-haya... ... ... ... ... O I tt 

buulKHih Byaknrima ... • ... 9 ... ... O 2 0 

(Three in**»re hooka costing aunaa 11 and pio 6 used in previous — 

classes.) 

Fifth Year Class. 

Akshvnn Manjsri .. ... ... ... 0 4 0 

Padya Path. Part I ... ... ... s # ... O 2 0 

Loh’nrumn Hyakarann^ ... ... ... 0 12 0 

Blit rut ltar*er Purabrilta ... OHO 

•(Two luorvbouk* costing as. 10 and pie 0 umhI in previous clause- ) ■■ — 

Sixth lVor Class. , 1 . , 

Charupath, Part II ... ... 0 6 0 

Padya Path, Part II ... ... ... ... O 4 0 

Patiganiia ... ... ... 9 ... 12 0 

Jadugopal’s" History of India • ... • ... ... OHO 

Bhugol JBivarana... ... . • ... 0 12 0 

(One more book coating annas 12 used in previous claAscs.) — 

• . # 

Seventh Year CI<iml , • 

Sitar Banabash ... ... ... ... ... 1-0 0. 

Psdya Path, Part III ... ... ... ... 0 H 0 

Kabila Kusumaojali, Part Jl ... 9 ... ' 0 6 0 

Geometry (By Brahma Mohun Mullick) ... ... 2 0 o 

Krishna ’Chandra's History of India ... ..* 0 12 0 

(l'hroo more books costing Its, 2-6*0 used in previous classes.) — — ■ - 

Sigkli Tear Clati. * • 

Ghana Path, Part III ... ... 0 12 0 

Kutumabali ... ... ... ... 0 lo 0 

Hamer Rajvabhishako ... ... 1 0 0 

Bhuladya ... ... ... • 0 8 0 

Tarini Charan's History of India* ... . m ... 0 12 0 

Art ha Bybahara ... • ... ... ... ... OHO 

Fudartha Bidya"... ... ... # ... ... 0 I f 0 

Surveying. Ac. ... ... ... ... ... 10 3' 

(Six mors books costing Bs. 6-10-0 used in previous classes.) 1 ■ I 


0 3 0 
0 U 0 

0 19 6 

0 7 0 


Total 


10 0 6 
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Books used in Schools. 

C 


\ 



Name* of Book* used in “Primafy School*,” alto called “ lower 
Claee Vernacular School*.” y 

f * » 

Price of Books. 

• 

0 

r 

f. 

First Year Class , 3 . 

Bs.r As. P. 

• 

Bs. As. P. 

Prothama Path ... 

0 10 


Dhara Path ... ... ... ... 

r 

o r 

Second Year Class, , , f 

0 10 

0 2 0 

Ditiya Path 

0 I 0 

0 1 0 


(One more book costing one apna used in the first year class.) 


Third Year "Class, 


Nityapath 
Gonita Sutra 
Bhugol Sutra 


Fourth Year Class. 


0 2 0 
0 6 0 
0 2 6 


0 10 6 


Borlhoday ... ... , 

Pndvnputh 
Sisuboah Byakarana 

. (Two more books costing annas 8 and pie 6 only used jn the 
third year clrss.) 


0 3 0 
0 » 2 0 
0 2 0 


0 7 0 * 


Fifth Year Class . 

Charupnth, Part II. ... ‘ ... ... 0 6 0 

Patiganita ... ... ... ... ... 12 0 

(One more book < costing annas 2 only used ir previous 
classes ) < 


1 8 0 



Summary of School Uatistics in the Lower Province! of Bengal. 



I Total 1.451 j MM 

CmM ... 10.41 » j »\*» 

Tdbl ... »i«4» I 12,490 






























Summary of School Statistics in the lower , 





















Summary of School Statistics district by district. 
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Is 

I ?! £ ?, V 5 

i * 


, t- 

1 : - 

I 1 ? T 

1 1 . «* 1 «. 

is 

1 

u 

! •— -■ -- 

U- 

•£, ^ - A . ft* '£ 

IS 

/ 

^ 
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• ifiS 
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i 

: : : » : 

m 

;j I. 

« • 

• • 

2 £ 5 2 

S . |f 

£ S “ 

Total 

aa a h 

8 5*1 

f i 2 « - 
1 

d « 

ill 

- rs 

»! • • 

o etsa^a 


a csaza 

V - 

« 3 


«• •J't- 


' £ *i 


!I 2 § 

\£zati 






I. 
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Summary of School Statistics district by district . — (Continued.) 




















I Grand fetal .. 




















































APPENDIX C. 


List of Deputy Inspectors of Schools in the Lower Provinces of 

Bengal. 



UfS 4nlnpv Jrnwii 

Tr»rf>Ulng,Ao , 

Contingent** 

j j j un«Mi 

e ft, llllpillil 1 h a k 

drawn during 

A*., drawn 

ms jj uuriui mv 
t*7 viuf U71.!i 

the veer 

during (lie 

a y JTW IOI !*!•* 

e 

1S7U73. | 

year Itfl-M. 


U* An. P. 

• V A*. P. 

KU. A*. 1\ 

8,100 0 0 

o o 

1U o 0 

l.stW 0 0 

1,112 0 o 

48 0 0 

H.tUM 0 0 

1.173 13 0 

1*6 8) 0 

4,;, oo o o 

2,7 SO 0 0 

120 0 0 

l,N'Hl 0 0 

AAO 0 0 

31 0 0 

H.0»KJ 0 0 

1,601 6 0 

.. *_ 

UN 0 0 

*3,700 0 0 

10,461 2 6 

AA0 0 0 


t hnrgti*. 


2,000 0 0 
4,878 12 0 
7,400 0 0 
2,180 0 0 

MU « 6 


103 0 0 
III 0 0 
48 II 0 


1 

Jt.OilO 0 0 

j 2.V5 1 13 0 

At 0 0 

0,30.8 13 0 

4 

3/.HM 0 0 

2,2 *0 0 0 

n 03 0 # 

6,100 0 0 

1 

. 1,3‘M 0 0 

005 4 0 

Ail 8 0 

1,1121 U O 

4 

* 4,500 0 0 

2.65111 3 

48 0 0 

7,18.1 11 3 

4 

3,400 0 0 

I 1,870 0 0 

67 0 0 1 

6,400 6 0 

1 

1M> 0 0 

, 7>'8 0 0 


1,008 0 4,« 

2 

2,700 0 0 

1,112 0 A 

48 0 0 

4,100 6 A 

1 

1 ,800 0 0 

6*3 8 0 

A3 0 0 

2,518 8 0 



• * Including Calcutta 

Iliya poet of Deputy Inspector of School* in Darjeeling hai been *b liihed. 


C 
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List of Deputy Inspector of Schools in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal . — (Continued* ) 









1 


“ 

Dmsio*. 

Distkiotb. 

||i 

s |l 

Salary drawn 
during the 
year 1871-72. 

(travelling. Ac., 
drawn duriug 
the year 
1871-72. 

Contingencies, 
Ac., drawn 
during the « 
year 1871-72. 

Total Of 
Inspection 
Charges. 



OH 









• 

3 

e 










1(«. As. P. 

Ks. is. 'if. 

Rs. As. 

P. 

Rs. As. 

K 

( 

34. Mongbyr 

* 1 

1,875 15 0 

601 0 6 

347 

3 

0 

2,774 3 

0 

fihaugulpur j 

35. llhaugulpar ... 

1 

2,3)0 11 7 

674# 1 9 

213 

0 

0 

3,206 13 

4 

Division 1 

30. Purnenh 

1 

1,418 14 5 

322 n 0 

2<7 

0 

0 

1,978 10. 

5 

l 

37, 8autbsl Pargunnas 

None 







Total 

3 

5,594 9 0 

1,697 14 3 

767 

3 

0 

7,950 10 

0 

r 

89. Cuttaek 

1 

1,200 0 0 

656 0 0 

24 

0 

0 

1,780 0 

0 

Orissa f Divi-J 

30. Pooreo 

1 

900 0 0 

656 0 0 

24 

0 

0 

1,490 0 

0 

40. Bslasore 

1 

1,200 0 '0 

6M« 0 0 

24 

0 

0 

1,780 0 

0 

sion ... 

Cuttack Tributary 
Mehals 

j Nil 








Total ... 

3 

. 3,300 0 O 

1,008 0 0 

72 

0 

0 

6,040 0 

0 

* 

Chrtta Nag- 

41. Ilszsreebaugh ... 
43. Lohardugga «? ... 

i] 






3,247 7 


pur Divi-< 

43. HiiigbhooiM ... ! 

\\ 2 

2,100 0 0 

1,099 7 0 

48 

0 

0 

0 

sion 

41. Manbhoom 

1 





* 

< Tributary Mehals... 

J 









Total 

2 

2,100 Cl 0 

l.ohu o o 

48 

0 

0 

3,217 7 

T 


45. Coal para 

10. Kuinroop 

} 1 

1,800 0 0 

613 6 3 

68 

0 

0 

2,406 6 

3 

Assam l)ivl« 
sion 

47. Durrung 

48. Nowgong 

\ 1 

1,485 0 0 

631 0 0 

86 

6 

0 

2,161 6 

0 

40. Reebaa^ur 

50. Luokimpur 

61. Naga llills ... 

63. Jibani andJyntesb 

};■ 

■ 1,200 0 0 

420 4 0 

30 

0 

0 

1,659 4 

0 









l,!l25 4 



Hills 

. 63. Caro llills 

l 

750 0 0 

621 4 0 

64 

0 

0 

0 











• Total 1 ... 

4 

6,23d 0 0 

2,124 14 3 

182 

i 

0 

0 

| 7,543 4 

"T 


SUMMARY* 


Burdwan Division 


c 

19 

.—-wan J=T 

23,700 0 0 

10,461 2 

6 

550 0 0 

34,711 2 0 

Presidency „ 

< ••• ••• 

15 

18,600 0 0 

9,308 10 

» 

327 0 0 

28,235 10 6 

Jtnjshnliyo „ 


21 

-22,330 0 0 

1*2,057 2 

9 

380 8 0 

35,370 10 0 

Conch lichnr ,, 


2 

1,175 0 0 

805 8 

0 

24 o 0 

*2.004 8 O 

Dacca „ 


8 

11,728 0 0 

4,5-12 14 

6 

1,140 15 5 

17,412 3 11 

Chittagong. „< 

3 

3,491 If e 

2,389 11 

0 

313 8 11 

0,194 2 6 

Patna „ 

... ... 

4 

9.603 0 11 

2,552 5 

0 

> 1,216 0 11 

13,300 13 10 

Uhagiilpur „ 

„r ... 

3 

6,504 9 6 

1,597 14 

3 

707 3 0 

7.050 10 0 

Orissa „ 

... ... 

3 

3,300 0 0 

l.flrtS 0 

0 

72 0 0 

6.040 0 0 

Choi a Nagpur „ 

... ... 

2 

2,100 ti 0 

1,090 7 

0 

48 0 0 

3,247 7 0 

Assam „ 

... 

4 

6,235, 0 *0 

2,124 14 

a 

18S 0 0 

7,542 4 3 


1 Total 

H 



B 

6,030 10 3 

1,61,174 8 11 


Salaries of 0 Inspectors ... 

Travelling allowance of ditto ... 
OtUco Kateblishment, Ac., ditto ... 
Salaries of 81 Deputy ditto ... 
Travelling allowances 6f ditto ... 
Peous and Coutiugcnclea •M 


Rs. As. P. 
JP.759 5 4 

7.030 10 8 

* 189870 13 6 

1,00,817 4 11 

40,396 6 0 

5.030 10 3 


Total 


3,64,850 5 5 
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Lift of Endowed and Govern ment Seholarthipt, 


« 


\ 


ENDO\?KD BOlIOLAHSlilPS. 
University Scholarship*. 

5 Preinchand Boychand 8luJent»hij 

4 Duff Scholarship* • ... 

Ethan Scholarships 

Collide and School Soholaemiip*. 

Presidency College Scholarship*. 
Frenenf ikimm and vorth. 
Burdwan Scholarship .. 

Mwarkunath Tifeore Scholarship* ...■ 
Bird Scholarships 

Kvan Scholarship* ... — 

Three Hindu College Scholarship* ... 

Heal mmh ntuf original roifA. 

lion* l*l« W. 3V. Bird ... .. 

Bight II oii’lde Sir Edward Ryan 
Balm liwarkaiiaih Tagore 
Maharaja of Burdwau ... 

ICnja of Burdwan Family .. 

Tagore Family 

Go|>ee Mohuii l)cl» Vaouly 

JoyltistMi Ninghn Family ... 

Gangatiariiin l)u* ... ** 

Hindu College... 

Kajiueering College. 

General Forl.es Mmyrial Scholar- 

ships 

* ‘Medical Coliege. 



Iloa'ihly College. 

Karliani (t& be increased) 

Zeuiiudari 


Harhallah Narayan Sinhu’s Scholar- 
ships, llliagalpur 

Durga Cliaran I.aha Pcholarihip* s— 
Pre-idency College 
Sanskrit College ... 

Uooghly College ... • 

Medical College 

General Assembly's College ... 

Presidency College 


GOVERNMENT SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Bogioeeriog College • ... *v 

Medical Scholarship* ... 


!! 

1 « 


Special 
after M. A. 
Nt Art 
M. A. 


B. A^ 


0Z 
5* * 
3 


College 

,6th year 

• 

L.A. 

Knlraiic^ 


f For First 
I. Arts. 


F«ir Honor 
For ilon<i<^ 
For Honor 
(hor M B. 
J Kutnint. 
(. lion, a 
For B m 
f For^irst 
l Ard. 


I 


Lientiat* 


Total 


TniterMly 
Entrance 
or H. C. K. 
1st year # 
2nd year 
3rd year 
Do. 

4tb A 6th 


} 

A 1 


9 

9 

ft 

8 

14 


A 

*§ 

lit 

lit 


'Sei 

vp 

s ill 

Is 

e. « 

►» 

Ifl 

sjl 

Ml 

ni 4 


■ » 



e 




• 




6 

16fl| 

S,u» 

10,000 

1 

16 

180 

720 

1 

.* 

000 




11,320 * 


• 


• 

1 

ftO 

900 

ooo 

1 

6*1 

9*>0 

009 

1 

441 

♦HO 

480 

1* 

40 

4*0 

480 

l # 

30 

300 

1,080 

e 

310 


3,240 

• 



... .. 


10 

... 


... 

» 

... 6 




28 

• II 


* „ « 

23 




18 

eae 



12 


• oil* 


IS 



... 

40 

... 



341 



i 

1ft 

190 

300 

i 

13 

141 

144 

• 

• 1 



3 

14 

193 

844 

3 

9 

90 

381 




708 

3 

10 

• *» 

340 


# 



1 

#0 

• 4*0 

449 

1 

2» 


* 300 

1 

. 2ft 

3o0 

300 


• 



3 

30 

300 

720 

3 

30 

3*0 

480 

3 

10 • 

m 

340 

a 



3,430 




e 

3 

CO 

000 

0,000 

1 

9 

94 

704 

1 

8 

e 96 

709 

1 

ft 

94 

489 

1 

8 

90 

799 

t 

• 

13 

141 

3,<>I0 





4,800 


• Alteration* la the rate of interest of Gotefbaeal 
tbeee endowment#. 


seeuritie* hare eomewhat altered the value of 
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List of_ Endowed and Government Scholarships. — (Continued. 


Military Class Stipends , 

Betignli „ „ 

Assamese tt „ 


Total 


Senior Scholarships, 1st grade 
•h. •> 2nd M 

»» »» 8rd ** 

Total 


Junior scholarships, 1st grade 
it n 2nd |, 

•• ii 3rd t, 


Total 


Minor Scholarships 


Vernacular Scholarships... 

Total 

Sanskrit College Scholarships 


Total 


ment 


Anglo-Peraian Department* 


Total 


partw cut 


Anglo. Persian Department 


Total 


w aiveravio-'a in 

these endowments. 


li. 

P.2 

s 

0-3 


lit 

■ 11 

la 

I 9 u- 

fc 2 

J -fS 

n 

s».tr a 

vg§ 

s 

Hi 

® .*r 3 

||5 

c 





... r. ...... 

••MM 









n. 





L. A. 
Do. 

Do. 

10 

12 

18 

t 

2 

3 

a 

« i 

33 

25 

20 

Hi. 

rs. 




_ 

... Entrance 
Do. 

». Do. 

16 

60 

100 

2 

2 

3 

18 

14 

10 

216 

169 

120 

.. 2 years 

below the 

100 

2 

6 

* 

60 

Entrance. 





{ ::::: 

226 

226 

1 

4 

4 

4 

49 

48 








Jl. A 
. Dt. 

1 

1 

1 

60 

600 

Do. 

i 

v 

1 

1 

1 

35 

420 

.. 3rd year 
class. 

i 

1 

25 

20 

300 

240 

, l)o. 

Do. 

1 

i 

1 

16 

192 

Do. 

i 

i 

1 

14 

109 

1st year 
elites. 

10 

1 

a 

12 

10 

144 

120 

Alnnkar or 

8 

a 

8 

96 

lihetnrio 

. class. 

A 




*• 

• College Exa- 


* 



6 

1 


48 

. mination. 



4 


9 

1 

6 

60 

■ •■■set 

* 6 

1 

6 

• 72 


fl 

1 

8 

96 


6 

1 

10 

120 


3 

1 

4 

48 


v 0 6 

1 

5 

60 


3 • 

a 

8 

96 . 

College Exa- 






4 

j 

m 

60 

mination. 



5 


7 

i 

6 

72 


1 

i 

7 

84 


3 

1 

8 

96 


1 

1 

9 

'*10P 

Mfsss 

- 8 

1 

10 

120 


4 

14 

10 

1 

1 

1 

8 

4 

6 

36 

43 

60 

hsssse 

6 

a 

6 

73 

•••448 

aft — r rt - ' 

..... | 


•mms 





■SSli 

o 


10,800 

4,080 

720 

20,400* 


7,690 

7,200 

8.610 


23,620 


4,320 

16,800 

2 - 1,000 

45,120* 


12,000 


10,800 

43,200 

64,0<K> 


600 

420 

300 

240 

193 

169 

144 

2,400 

1*636 


6,000 


240 

403 
37 6 
720 
466 
144 
300 
676 


3.626 


240 

73 

84 

193 

108 

960 

144 

673 

600 

844 


3*936 


the Talne of 
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Award of Senior Scholarship#, 1872 . 


By what iHSTmmoHB oaihed. 

• 

lit Prude, 
lie. 32 per 
mensem. 

• 

2nd Grnde, 
Re. 25 per 
mensem. 

• 

3rd Grade, 
Re. 20 per 
meiuem. 

• 

Tot a it. 

# 


• 



Government Colleges* 

10 

11 

17 

38 

Aided College! ... ••• 


1 

1 

2 

Total 

* 10 

12 

18 

t 

40 


• • 


Distribution of Senior Scholarships, 1872. 


■ • • 




WlIEBR MADE TeITABLB. 

• 

Monthly Fee 
pu^uble. 

\ 

Number of 
Scholurahipa. 

Government College*. . # 

K». \ P. 

i 

* • i 


Prcn dene j College ... ••• e f ,M 

12 0 0 

25 


• - ,, * # * 
Krishnagliur Collego ... 

o 

o 

V 

4 


Hooglilj Collego ••• * ••• ^ ••• 

• 5 0 0 

. • 

• 


Patna Collego ... ••• # ••• j 

5 0 0 

• 2* , 

« 

Dacca Collego 

v € 

6 0 <5 

. 1 

37 

. * • 

Aided College*. • • 

1 

• 

i 

• 

Cathedral Mission College • • • •• 

5 0 0 

2 

\ 

1 

• 

Free Church College, Calcutta . ... 

5 0 0 

i 1 

i 


• 


i 

o 

• • 


• 

a 


• 



Total 

• 

1 • • o 

40 





appendix 0. 

Award of Junior Scholarships , 1872 . 


By what Institutions gained. 

• 

t 

• 

< — 

* SCHOLARSHIPS. 

— r 

. 

1st Grade, 
Ks. 18 a 
month. 

2qd Grade, 
Ks. 14 a 
' month* 

3rd Grade,'’ 

* Ks. 10 a 
month. 

~ Total* 

Government Schools 

Aided Schools ... 

Unaided Schools ... 

'U 

8 

0 

82 • 

1 

r 17 

71 

5 

24 

■ 

111 

6 

43 

• T °tyl 

10 

* 

50 

100 

160 ~~ 


Ptstribution of Junior Scholarships, 



Whehk Tenable. 


Government Colleges. ' 

Presidency College 
Dacca College 
If uglily College » t ... 
Krishnaghur College ... 
lierhiuiipiir College 
Patna College 
Sanskrit College 

Medical College ... m 

Cuttack Soliool ‘ 

••• i«i 

Aided Colleges . 

Free Church College, Calcutta 
General Assembly's College, Calcutta' 
Sfc. Xavier's College, Calcutta 
London Mission College, UhoTanipur 

Unaided Colleges . 

Povtjton College 

La Martiuiore College M# "J 


Total 


Monthly Fee Number of 

puyublo. Scholarship*. 


B*. A. P. 

' 


*6 0 0 

72 

• 

.600 

10 


6 0 0 

12 


6 0 0 

8 


6 0 0 

6 


5 0 0 

0 


6 0 0 

5 


5 0 0 

5 


8 *0 0 

4 




139 

6 0 X) 

6 


6 0 0 

4 


8 0 0 

4 


6 0 0 

1 2 




16 

12 6 0 

4 


10 0 o 

1 




6 

160 ’ 


• Th* ft. i* B*. 11 for *11 stadia t* other than junior scholar*. 
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MINOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Abstract of the Award of JUinor Scholarships for 1871 - 72 . 


• 

• 

....... r 

Number 

Caudidutes. 

• 

• 

• 

Number who passed in 

Number 

Inspectors' Divisions. 

• 

• 

1st 

Division. 


m 

who gained 
Scholarships. 

Central Division 

, 283 » 


03 

1<)<) 

*7 

North-Central Division •». 

• 

274 

•• • 


CD 

• 128 

20 • 

South-East Division 

■p 

6 

10 

• 

CO 

21 

South-West Division 



<7 

42 

20 

North-East revision 

■ 

m 

. 8 * 

1 


North-West Division 

■ 

5 

0 

■ 

EDI 

Total ... 

1,110 

44 

183 

357 

IK) 


VERNACULAR SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Abstract of the Award of Vernacular Scholarships for 1871-72. 


• 

• 

Inspectors' Divisions. 

• 

• 

• 

Number of 
Candidates. 

• 

Number who fashed in 

• 

Number 
who gained 
Scholarships. 

• 

• • 

1st • 
Division. 

i 

2nd 

Division. 

3rA 

Division. 

r 

Central Division 

457 



178 

43 

North Central Divisioh ... ' 

6U ^ 

• • 



261 

60 

South-East Division ••• 

752 



305 

70 

South-West Division 

• 

715 

• 


106 

286 

84- 

North-East Divivon* ... 

330 

H 

68 

110 

60 

North-Wetft Division ••• 

306 

62 

87 

81 

• 80 

. Total ••• 1 

! 

3,183 

254 

• 8ot 

1,233 

837 
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APPENDIX 0 


List of Aided Schools under Missionary Bodies in 4he Lower Provinces 

of Bengal. 


Class of Schools and Educa- 
tional Divisions. 


Higher English 


South-East „ 
South-West „ 

Other Circles 

Total 

Central Circlo 

r 

English. 

South-West ,, 

Other Circles 

Total 

Middle Vernacular. 

Central Circle 

South-West „ 

Other Circles 

Total 

Lover Vernacular. 

Central Circle^ 

South-West , A 
North-West ,, 

1 set 

* ••• 

Other Circles 

Total 

Girls* Schools . 

Central Circle 

... 

8outli-West „ 

... 

North-West „ 
North Central M 
Other Circle's 

... 


1,643 

1,493 

766 

94 

716 

89 


7 

2 

None 


» I 859 I 805 



3,372 2,746 6,190 2,< 

1,013 772 2,028 ' 

W4 495 1,438 


8,05« I 2,636 




603 2,592 2,344 
31 652 2S8 


3,144 | 2,632 I 9,604 


649 2,419 1,476 2,210 

168 78 1 U 


1,378 I 1,491 | 10,14 0 












































APPENDIX. C 


Htt of AUM Sfhvoh under irtmonwg Bodk* in the Later Prbrineet 
of Bengal— {Consum'd ) . 
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APPENDIX C. 


List of Aided School# under Christian liodie s other than Missionary 
Societies in the Lower Provinces of Bengal. 































APPENDIX -D 


STATISTICS OF SCHOOLS KNOWN TO, OR INSPECTED IIY. TUB EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT IN TUB LOWER PROVINCES OF UBNUAI., AKHANOKD 
ACCORDING TO THE DIVISIONS OK COMMISSIONERS, AND THE DISTRICTS 
IN EACH DIVISION, IVlTU A SUMMARY #F ALL THE SCHOOLS. 



Return of Schools in the Bitrdxcan Commi monerslt ip 


2 


APPENDIX D 


Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 
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Wegtern Dicigion , Sunltcan Diet rift. 




Return of Schools in the District of Bancoorah, 


4 


APPENDIX If, 


Reports of Inspector's of Schools. 
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Western Division, Deerbhoom District. 




Tlct urn of Schools in the District of ilidnapore 
































Return of Schools in the District of IlooghUj xcith Howrah 


APPENDIX D, 


7 





Return of Schools in the 24 -Pergunnahs 



Return of Schools in the District of Suddea. 



Return of Schools in the District of Jessore, 
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Central Division, Je store District. 



T*ul of CHtunwit and Aultd Srhoob ... • 475 23,397 14 6 43, *0 6 4 *4,U2 7 3 W,7« 6 3 j 12,441 0.975 

Tutsi uf I'aaaAed dcfcuuU • . .. ... Isa 114 15 0 2 9 7 f !71 1 9 . 3,53s 104 

Grand Total .. m 071 ~ Z" Z - ["* 1 10,300 


12 


APPE 
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Central Division, Rajshahys District. 



49.4T9 « 2 1,42,434 u 4 7i.«l IX 1 2,W.X30 li 10 94,92* ; 19.192 

*.*97 S 3 42,499 11 t 44,979 2 7 J,S»S 1,47* 













"Return of Schools in the District of Moorshedabad 





























Return of School s in the District of Dinajpore. 
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Central Division, Dinajpore District. 



Total of Goton»0®t mod Aided School* - 282 27*4 U * 24,95* S 6 7,7** 5 0 »,«73 W 

Total l'a«id*u Svhoui* ... ... . . ■ 2 2 2 0 0 ... SO) 75 


Return of Schools in the District of Maldah. 



Total of Unaided Schools ... 
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Central Division, Rajtlmhyc District. 



ft; 








Return of Schools in the District of Rungp 













































Return of Schools in the Distinct of Dograh. 
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Central Division , Bograh District. 








































Central Districts. 

Return of Schools in the Cooch Bcliar Commmioncnhip, 
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Return of Schools in the District of Darjeeling, 









Eastern Districts. 

Return of Schools in the Dacca Commmionership. 
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Eastern Division , Dacca Coinmisswncrsftip. 




Jtetnrn of Schools in the Dacca District 


appendix d. 

Reports of Inspectors of' Schools. 
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Eastern Division, Faridpore Dxstrict. 


















Return of Schools in the District of Barisal 













































Return of Schools in the District of J fymensiug. 
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Eastern Division, Mymensiug District. 




Return of Schools in the District of Sylhet 
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Eastern Division , Chittagong District. 
















Return of Schools in the District of Chittagong. 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 
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Return of Schools in the District of Xoakliali 
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Eastern Division, Noakha/i District. 





Total (^Government *nd Aided Schools 








Behar. 

Return of SofTools in the Patna 




Return of Schools in the District of Patna. 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 


C 




Return of School* in the District 
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Behar Division, Gyn District. 




Return of Schools in the District of Shahabad. 



Grand Total 
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Behar Division, Tirhoot District. 




Return of Schools ii\ the District of Sarun and Chumparun 




. • Behar. 

of School * in the Bhw/ulpur Comn^icnerehip. 



Return of Schools in the District of Monghyr. 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 
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. Behar Division, Bhaugulpore District. 




Return of Schools in the District of Purneah 



















Murn of Schools in the District of Serial Pergunnahs. 
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Deltas Division, Southed Pergunnahs. 



Toi*l of GnrtnitDfsi m 4 AiM School* 























Return of Schools in the District ^Cuttack. 




Return of Schools in the District of Fooree 
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Total of Ooremp^ot and Aided Schools ... 40 I 81 ! 1.S72 0 0 7,652 

Tula! ofi UaauUd Schools ... ... ... 289 f 292 2,&*0 0 0 
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Orissa Division, Balatore District. 



Chota Xagpore. 

Return of Schools in the Chota Nagpore Commissioner sh i 




























































Return of Schools in the District of ^Jazareebavgh. 





Return of Schools in the District of Lohardugga, 



Totil of Qorernmenf »nd Aided Schooli 2} S2 1,29110 

Total Unaided Schools ... ... ... 4 c 4 





































Grand Total 




Return of Schools in the District of Uaunlhoom 
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Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 




Ke/urn of Spools in the Assam Commissioners!*, 
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• Assam Division, Assam Commissioner ship. ' 




Return of Schools in the District of Goaipara 
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Assam Div 


tsion, Kamroop District. 



Grand Total 



Return of Schools in the District of Durrtmg 



Total of Government and Aided Schools 


















■Return of Schools in the Didrwt of Kwgong 
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Aesam Division , Notcgong District. 


67 





^~ X ^ ,00ts . in the Kb™ a ”<W!/nteak Bills. 
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Jleports of Inspectors of Schools.- 
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II. WOODROW, M.A., 

Ojfg. Director of Publu Irutruction. 




Gradation List of the* Ben§al Educational Service on 31 ** December 1872 











